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Review  I. 


Clinical  Researches  an  Disease  in  India.  By  Charles  Morehead,  M.D., 
Principal  of  Grant  Medical  College,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Medicine,  and  of  Clinical  Medicine ;  also  Surgeon  to  the 
Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy  Hospital,  and  formerly  Assiutant-Surgeon  to  the 
European  General  Hospital  at  Bombay. — LoTulon,  1856.  2  vols., 
8vo,  pp.  687,  pp.  766. 

The  medical  works  which  come  under  our  notice  are  commonly  more  or 
less  of  two  kinds, — one  written  as  introductions  to  practice,  more  theo- 
retical than  practical,  more  specious — if  the  products  of  clever  intellects, 
than  useful,  ephemeral  in  their  origin,  and  as  ephemeral  in  their  end ; 
the  other,  and  the  more  rare,  composed  with  a  totally  different  intent,  and 
of  a  totally  different  character,  embodying  the  results  of  a  large  and  long 
experience,  making  additions  to  our  stock  of  medical  knowledge,  and 
becoming — and  deservedly — like  the  works  of  Hippocrates  and  Aretsus 
amongst  the  ancients,  of  Sydenham,  Laennec,  and  may  we  not  say  of 
Bright,  amongst  the  moderns,  a  permanent  portion  of  the  literature  of  our 
profession — treasuries  of  facts  constituting  the  foundations  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  medical  science.  To  remark  that  the  work  which  we  are  about 
to  review  belongs  to,  or  even  assimilates  to  the  latter  class,  is  certainly 
bestowing  on  it  a  very  high  compliment ;  and  yet,  so  much  does  it  display 
of  research,  so  much  of  original  observation,  with  other  qualities  of  a 
high  order,  that,  as  we  believe,  it  fully  justifies  the  opinion  we  have 
formed  of  it. 

The  title  portrays  well  the  character  of  the  work.  It  is  essentially 
practical  and  clinical,  written,  as  we  are  informed  by  its  author,  after 
a  continued  service  in  India  extending  over  twenty-five  years,  he 
daring  the  time  enjoying  opportunities  of  observation  of  varied  and  greab 
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extent — a  field  of  reaearch  such  as  could  hardly  have  been  obtained  in  any 
other  country,  and  under  circumstances  Rpecially  favourable  for  bringing 
to  maturity  and  giving  to  the  public  the  results  of  his  experience.  Some 
of  these  circnmstaiAices  it  may  be  right  to  mention,  and  we  shall  quote 
from  the  preface,  not  in  Dr.  Morehead's  own  words,  but  in  those  of  Dr. 
M*Lennan,  Physician- General  of  the  Bombay  Army,  and  from  a  part  of  a 
Minute  addnssed  by  the  latter  to  his  colleagues  in  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  approved  by  them  and  the  Government  of  Bombay,  on  the  occasion  of 
recommending  an  extension  of  leave  of  twelve  months  at  home,  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  preparing  this  work.  Dr.  McLennan, 
assigning  the  grounds  for  this  recommendation,  states,  that  on  Dr. 
Moreheads — 

"  First  arrival  in  India,  he  served  for  two  jears  with  European,  and  for  many 
years  with  native,  troops,  at  different  stations.  He  was  then  for  two  years  in 
charge  of  the  sanitary  station  of  Mahableshwur ;  thereafter,  for  more  than  six 
years  resident  assistant-surgeon  of  the  European  General  Hospital,  Bombay,  an 
institution  in  which  the  inmates  are  of  very  varied  circumstances  as  to  habits, 
position  in  Ufe,  nature  of  duties,  and  length  of  residence  in  India,  &c.  In  that 
hospital  are  accommodated  the  newly-arrived  Euro|)can  and  the  old  servant  of 
many  years'  Indian  residence;  the  seamen  of  the  Koyal,  Indian,  and  mercantile 
navies;  the  soldiers  of  all  arms  and  both  services.  Queen's  and  Company's;  the 
townsman,  mechanic,  clerk,  male  and  female,  adult  and  child,  from  most  classes  of 
life  and  many  stations  in  the  interior.  The  opportunity,  therefore,  for  seeing 
variety  of  disease  under  great  diversity  of  circumstances,  is  considerable.  Dr. 
^forehead  was  likewise  for  six  years  sureeon  of  the  BycuUa  Schools.  In  parts  of 
184:3  and  1844,  he  was  in  Scindc,  and  had  an  opportuuity  of  observing  the  state 
of  health  of  Europeans  and  natives  after  the  sickly  season  of  1843.  He  has  been 
for  nearly  nine  years  surgeon  of  the  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy  Hospital,  and  for  six 
years  has  been  engaged  in  teaching  medicine  and  clinical  medicme  in  the  Grant 
Medical  College;  and  the  records  of  the  clinical  wards  have  been  carefully  pre- 
served during  the  whole  of  this  period.  He  has  been  twelve  years  secretary  to  the 
Medical  and  Physical  Society,  cluring  which  time  there  has  been  afforded  him  by 
the  Medical  Board  the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  tenor  of  the 
medical  reports  and  cases  from  all  parts  of  the  Presidency.  In  1833,  and  again  in 
1853,  Br.  Morehead  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  some  of  the  hospitals  and 
medical  institutions  in  Madras,  Calcutta,  Colombo,"  &c.  &c.  (Preface,  p.  vi.) 

Afler  giving  a  list  of  the  numerous  papers  contributed  by  Dr.  More- 
bead,  on  the  Diseases  of  India,  the  Physician-General  proceeds  : — 

"  Having  thus  detailed  the  sources  from  which  Dr.  Morehcad's  experience  and 
fitness  for  the  task  which  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  have  been  derived,  I  may 
now  add  a  few  words  as  to  the  nature  of  that  want  which  I  propose  he  should 
supply ;  and  here  I  honestly  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  till  some  work  of  the 
kina  1  suggest  be  brought  forth,  the  efforts  of  the  Indian  Governments  and  their 
servants  m  medical  education  will  be  incomplete.  At  present,  graduates  and 
students  of  Indian  medical  colleges  are  without  any  book  on  practice  in  Indian 
disease,  as  now  generally  followed,  or  as  requiring  modifications  to  meet  peculiari- 
ties of  native  habit  and  constitution.  The  duties  of  the  clinical  waros  in  the 
Grant  Medical  College  have  been  so  carried  on  and  so  recorded,  as  to  constitute 
an  important  collection  of  facts  and  practice,  which  may  be  brought  to  bear  on 
this  want.  The  labour  of  collecting,  digesting,  and  condensing  for  such  a  work 
will  be  considerable,  and  as  it  is  valuable  for  Indian  purposes,  it  should  (it  seems 
to  me)  receive  support  and  encouragement  from  the  Indian  Go\'emment,  which 
Dr.  Morehead  has  so  zealouslj^  and  usefully  served.  I  therefore  trust  my  coir 
leagues  will  support  my  proposition,  and  recommend,  that  after  the  expiration  of 
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the  leave  latdv  granted.  Dr.  Morehead  may  have  for  the  above  purpose  another 
jear  in  England  on  Indian  allowances,  and  to  count  as  service,  with  the  ri^ht  of 
returning  to  that  place  in  the  Grant  Medical  College  over  which  he  has  so  oene- 
ficiallj  presided."  (Preface,  p.  vii.) 

This  is  a  long  extract ;  but,  besides  its  beaiing  on  the  work  before  us, 
is  it  not  interesting  and  instructive,  as  showing  the  nature  of  the  Indian 
medical  service,  and  its  expansion  1  The  last  paragraph  we  have  specially 
given,  both  for  the  excellent  intent  it  displays,  and  the  liberal  spirit  with 
which  it  has  been  adopted  and  acted  on,  to  the  credit  of  all  concerned. 
The  encouragement  which  the  Indian  Govern mont  has  given  to  practical 
science — more  particularly  to  medical  science  and  its  diffusion  amongst 
the  natives — ^is  deserving  of  all  praise;  and  how  well  has  it  been  re- 
sponded to  by  the  Company's  medical  officers !  What  a  satisfaction  to 
know  that  every  one  of  these,  if  deserving,  is  sure  of  reward — of  retiring 
with  more  than  a  competency,  still  in  the  vigour  of  life ;  and  if  possessed 
of  superior  ability,  exercised  with  zeal,  sure  also  of  earning,  besides 
fortune,  at  least  local  distinction,  by  becoming  either  a  secretary  or  member 
of  a  directing  medical  board,  or  a  professor  in  a  medical  college,  or  an  official 
naturalist; — in  brief,  by  filling  some  appointment  of  the  kind  named  in  one 
or  other  of  the  many  departments- belonging  to  a  great  empire,  the  business 
of  which,  for  its  efficient  performance,  requires  exact  science,  and  of 
the  kind  included  in  the  curriculum  of  a  liberal  medical  education. 
"Would  that  we  could  bestow  the  same  commendation  on  our  Home  Govern- 
ment, for  the  treatment  of  its  army  medical  officers;  a  service  in  which  zeal 
is  chilled  by  want  of  acknowledgment,  merit  by  want  of  reward;  justi- 
fying the  remark  in  the  spirited  naiTative  of  the  siege  of  Kars,  as  to 
"  the  singular  resemblance  between  the  English  and  the  Turks  in 
their  approbation  [neglect]  of  military  surgeons,"  and  which,  in  both 
services,  has  never  been  more  strongly  displayed  than  in  the  war  just 
concluded. 

Now  to  our  task, — the  work  of  Dr.  Morehead,  which,  were  it  not  for 
the  liberality  we  have  been  commending,  probably  would  never  have 
been  imdertaken,  and  surely  not  on  the  ample  plan  according  to  which 
it  has  been  carried  out,  making  it  at  the  same  time  a  record  of  facts  for 
the  augmentation  of  science  and  a  handbook  of  practice  for  medical 
officers,  and  not  only  in  our  wide  Indian  empire,  but  in  our  colonies  also, 
even  more  widely  extended.  We  should  be  unjust  to  the  author  were 
we  to  withhold  his  description  of  it.  Beferring  to  the  design  sketched 
out  by  the  Physician-General  already  quoted,  he  says : 

"In  performing  this  duty  I  have  endeavoured  to  embody  my  experience  in  a 
connected  form,  and  to  illustrate  m j  opinions  by  cases  which  have  passed  under 
my  immediate  observation  and  care ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  I  have  not  been 
inattentive  to  the  views  of  other  inquirers. 

"  My  clinical  researches  have  been  directed  to  disease,  as  occurring  both  in 
Europeans  and  in  the  natives  of  India.  I  have  aimed  not  merely  to  increase 
ptaotical  knowledge  of  the  diseases  usually  termed  tropical, — as  malarious 
lever,  hepatitis,  dysentery ;  but  also  to  show  that  affections — pneumonia,  phthisis 
puhnonaus,  pericarditis,  Bright's  disease — familiar  to  European  observers,  are 
sufficiently  common  in  India,  more  particularly  in  some  classes  of  the  native 
eommxmity."  (Preface,  p.  viii.) 

Id  the  lotrodaction  he  offers  some  general  remarks  on  the  character  of 
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Indian  diReases,  tbeir  prodinposing  and  exciting  Cannes,  and  tbeir  treats 
ment, — remarks  well  deserving  of  attention,  as  founded  od  experience, 
and  as  expr&ii^ing  briefly  the  principles  of  the  system  by  which  he  has 
been  guided,  both  in  his  practice  and  in  his  reasoning  on  theoretical  views. 

He  holds  that  the  prevailing  diseases,  except  in  the  instance  of  the 
newly- arrived  Euro|)eans,  ai-e  rather  asthenic  than  sthenic,  oftener  chronic 
than  acute ;  that  their  chief  predisposing  causes  are  malaria  and  cachexia, 
— the  latter  a  woitl  he  prefers  to  the  dyscrasia  of  Rokitansky ;  that  their 
chief  exciting  causes  are  the  same  malaria,  acting  with  greater  intensity 
than  when  predisposing,  and  external  heat  and  internal  cold ;  that  in 
their  treatment  consistently  with  their  character,  the  antiphlogistic  plan 
is  ueldomer  required  than  the  tonic  and  alterative;  that  when  the 
abstraction  of  blood  as  a  remedial  measure  is  indicated,  local,  by  cupping 
or  leeches,  is  preferable  to  general  by  venesection. 

In  these  prolegomena  we  see  much  to  approve  and  little  to  dissent 
from.  They  all  need  further  research;  and  we  are  sure,  if  properly 
entered  on,  according  to  the  most  approved  methods  of  investigation, 
they  will  richly  repay  the  labours  of  the  scientific  physician.  Malaria 
may  be  taken  as  an  example.  The  author  justly  remarks,  tbat  all  we 
know  of  it  is  by  its  effects  on  the  animal  system.  We  may  say,  were  it 
not  for  these  effects,  it  would  be  to  us  a  nonentity.  On  this  account, 
ought  we  not  to  be  specially  careful  in  admitting  its  presence  and  operation, 
lest  we  attribute  to  it  what  may  be  more  correctly  owing  to  other  circum- 
stances? On  the  same  account,  ought  not  our  conclusions  regarding  its 
properties  to  be  derived  from  the  largest  possible  induction  ?  Dr.  More- 
head,  we  think,  has  hardly  obsei*ved  this  rule.  Amongst  the  pix>po8ition8 
(eight  in  number)  which  he  has  laid  down  respecting  malaria,  there  are 
tw^o  or  three  which  are  open  to  objection.  We  shall  notice  only  the 
seventh,  in  which  he  adopts  the  belief  that  the  noxious  properties  of 
malaria  are  lost  in  passing  over  a  surface  of  water,  even  of  small  extent ; 
and  in  adopting  the  conclusion  that  it  is  "  attracted  by,  and  clings  to,  the 
foliage  of  trees — thus  rendering  them  a  focus  of  the  poison,  but  at  the 
same  time,  a  protection  to  tracts  of  country  beyond.**  Facts  we  could 
mention,  not  according  with  these  statements.  The  east  wind,  it  is  too 
well  known,  is  not  rendered  harmless  by  crossing  the  intervening  sea  to 
our  shores.  No  part  of  Ceylon  is  more  salubrious  than  that  portion  of  it 
which  is  skirted  by  a  belt  of  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  one  or  two  in  depth ;  and  we  were  assured  many  years  ago,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Trincomalee,  in  the  same  island,  had  occasion  to  repent  the 
cutting  down  of  trees  which  had  afforded  a  grateful  shade  round  their 
dwellings,  in  an  increase  of  malaria  fever  after  their  removal,  contrary  to 
the  expectations  on  which  they  had  acted. 

Concerning  atmospheric  heat  and  cold,  as  agents  productive  of  disease, 
we  have  little  hesitation  in  adopting  our  author's  views,  especially  his 
inference — and  it  is  an  important  one — that  a  few  degrees  below  the  mean 
temperature  are  more  operative  as  the  predisposing  and  exciting  causes  of 
disease,  than  the  highest  degree  of  temperature  exceeding  the  mean : 
which  is  easily  explicable,  keeping  in  mind  the  susceptibility  of  the  natives 
as  to  cold,  from  their  thin  clothing,  comparatively  spare  vegetable  diet,  and 
their  relaxed  cutaneous  system — circumstances  rendering  them  better 
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fitted  for  bearing  a  high  atmospheric  temperature;  whilst  their  dark  colour 
(the  darker  the  more  they  are  exposed  to  the  sun)  affords  protection^  in 
a  measure,  from  the  suu's  rays  acting  as  radiant  heat. 

He  remarks,  in  considering  the  causes  of  disease,  that  "  one  effect  of 
elevated  temperature  on  the  animal  system,  is  the  less  necessity  for  animal 
heat ;  .  •  .  less  demand  for  food,  diminished  metamorphosis  of  tissue,  and 
decreased  excretion.**  This  we  think  just ;  but  we  are  doubtful  of  the 
accuracy  of  lus  conclusion  that,  amongst  the  natives  and  the  acclimatised 
Europeans  living  moderately,  observing  the  ordinary  rules  of  health, 
bilious  complaiuta,  implying  an  action  of  the  liver  vicarious  of  the  lungs, 
are  not  more  prevalent  in  India  than  in  cooler  climates,  and,  h  fortiori^  in 
other  warm  and  tropical  climates.  From  our  own  experience,  we  are  led 
to  the  inference  that  such  complaints  are  even  less  common  in  the  West 
than  in  the  East  Indies — in  the  West,  where  there  is  a  greater  uniformity 
of  elevated  temperature,  and  where,  were  mere  temi>erature  concerned,  it 
might  be  expected  that  tbe  liver,  in  its  vicarious  function,  would  be  more 
severely  tasked.  This  difference  we  are  disposed  to  attribute  to  the 
difference  of  diet :  that  of  the  East  consisting  of  a  larger  pro[x>rtion  of 
low  vegetable  food,  that  of  the  West  containing  a  larger  pi*oportion  either 
of  animal  food  or  of  vegetable  food  of  a  higher  nutritive  quality,  and  very 
much  less  of  fatty  or  oleaginous  matter — a  matter  which  enters  so  largely 
into  the  composition  of  Indian  curries — a  preparation  of  food,  in  its 
infinite  varieties,  rarely  absent  from  an  East  Indian  meal.  This  pecu- 
liarity has  not  been  adverted  to  by  the  author.  It  is  deserving,  we  think, 
and  we  hope  it  will  have,  his  attention  in  his  farther  researches  on  Indian 
disease. 

Fevers,  very  properly,  are  first  treated  of  They  are  included  under 
the  head  of  intermitteut,  remittent,  and  common  ardent  continued  fever; 
and  are  followed  by  short  sketches  of  the  plague  of  the  Levant,  of  yellow 
fever,  of  typhus,  typhoid,  and  relapsing  fevers  of  colder  climates, — ^these 
introduced  as  supplementary,  not  founded,  as  the  preceding,  on  his  own 
clinical  researches,  aud  consequently  not  affording  any  new  information, 
mainly  given,  it  would  appear,  for  the  sake  of  comparison  and  com- 
pletion. 

The  importance  of  the  idiopathic  fevers  of  India  is  denoted  by  their 
proportional  frequency  and  fatality: — of  the  European  troops  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  61-3  per  cent.;  of  the  Madras,  27*838;  and  of  the 
Madras  native  troops,  :i7'937,  of  the  strength,  are,  on  an  average,  an- 
nually affected  with  fever;  whilst  of  the  total  deaths  among  the  European 
Boldiei-s  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  about  23  per  cent,  are  from  fever,  and 
among  the  ofiicers  as  high  as  28*7  per  cent.  In  the  native  population  of 
the  island  of  B«)mhay,  during  five  years,  the  deaths  from  fever  have 
amounted  to  27,212,  which  is  in  the  ratio  of  40*26  per  cent,  of  the  total 
mortality.  The  liability  of  the  natives  to  this  class  of  diseases — little 
inferior  to  that  of  Europeans — is  remarkable,  especially  when  contrasted 
with  some  other  races — ^such  as  the  Malays,  and  more  especially  Africans, 
who  may  be  considered  in  a  manner  exempt  from  malaria  influence ; — a 
pecidiarity  this,  we  may  remark  in  passing,  more  deserving  the  attention 
of  Grovcrnment  than  it  has  yet  received,  inasmuch  as  it  is  capable  of  being 
turned  to  great  advantage  in  malarious  districts,  at  times  when  their 
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military  occupation  may  become  necessary.  In  Ceylon,  dnring  the 
rebellion  of  1818-19,  and  in  the  West  Indies  on  several  occasions, 
striking  examples  have  occurred  of  a  vast  saving  of  life  by  relieving  white 
by  black  troops,  under  the  circumstances  alluded  to ;  and  reflecting  on  the 
subject,  we  cannot  but  express  surprise  that  neither  Malays  nor  Cafiirs 
^Africans)  have  been  brought  into  the  military  service  of  the  East  India 
Company. 

The  author's  account  of  intermittent  fever  affords  a  good  example  of 
his  method — combining  the  practical  and  rational;  careful  observation  of 
symptoms,  and  of  the  effects  of  the  remedial  means  employed,  with  a 
logical  and  judicious  reasoning  on  both ;  exemplifying  by  an  ample  record 
of  cases,  and  concluding  with  statistical  returns:  a  method  which  he 
follows  more  or  less  throughout  the  work. 

The  pathology  which  he  adopts  of  intermittent  fever  is — "  That  in  the 
cold  stage,  there  is  a  sedative  influence  exercised  by  the  morbific  cause 

1  malaria]  on  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  a  tendency  in  the  blood  to  move 
anguidly,  and  be  delayed  in  the  capillary  system  of  important  internal 
organs  ;'*  but  whether  acting  through  the  *  blood  on  the  heart,  or  inter- 
mediately on  the  nervous  system,  or  in  any  other  way,  as  matter  of  specu* 
lation  in  want  of  adequate  data,  he  wisely  declines  discussing.  Not  the 
least  instructive  portion  of  this  chapter  are  his  remarks  on  the  influence 
of  the  disease  and  of  malaria — of  the  frequent  recurrences  of  the  one  and 
of  continued  exposure  to  the  other — in  producing  "  a  cachectic  state  of  the 
system,  in  which  the  nutritive  processes  of  the  tissues  and  of  the  blood 
are  defective  and  perverted,  and  in  which  splenic  and  hepatic  enlarge- 
ment, and  other  local  congestions  of  blood,  tend  to  occur*'— often  leading 
to  death  by  asthenia — i.e.,  functional  exhaustion;  and  often,  even  oftener, 
to  fatal  bowel  complaints,  under  the  influence  of  cold  acting  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

The  treatment  ho  advocates  is  founded,  we  think,  on  just  principles — 
being  temporizing,  expectant,  and  palliative,  chiefly  during  the  cold,  hot, 
and  sweating  stages ;  and  active  only  during  the  intermission,  and  then 
trusting  mainly  to  quinine. 

Speaking  of  the  palliative  means  which  he  recommends  in  the  several 
stages  of  the  paroxysm,  he  makes  the  following  excellent  remarks : 

"They  do  not  aim  at  checking  or  materially  cutting  short  these  stages.  We  are 
not  acquainted  with  any  means  that  possess  this  power,  hut  we  must  rest  satisfied 
with  an  endeavour  to  control  somewhat  the  deranged  actions.  We  must  be  parti- 
cularly careful  in  preserving  the  strength  of  the  patient,  not  by  the  injudicious 
use  of  food  which  the  system  cannot  assimilate,  but  by  guarding  against  a  too 
evacuant  and  depressing  course  of  treatment. 

"Tiie  excessive  and  injudicious  use  of  bloodletting,  of  emetics,  purgatives,  mer- 
curials, antimonials,  is  not  only  prejudicial  bv  favouring  the  development  of  a 
cachectic  state,  but  it  also  distmctly  favours  toe  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm,  and 
the  protraction  of  the  disease.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  explain  this.  The  malarious 
influence  alfec^s  with  greater  severity,  and  clings  with  greater  tenacity  to,  debi- 
litated constitutions.  It  matters  not  whether  tlic  debility  has  been  induced  by 
medical  treatment  or  by  other  causes.  Under  an  increasing  asthenia,  tertians 
may  be  observed  to  become  quotidian,  and  quotidians  to  become  remittent ;  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  this  unfavourable  course  has  not  unfrequentiy  been  occasioned 
by  the  increasing  asthenia  caused  by  too  depressing  a  treatment."  (Vol.  i.  p.  40.) 
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Adding  iiigenuonslj,  in  a  foot-note : 

"  I  write  with  this  coufideace,  not  merely  from  the  oe^tive  evidence  of  success 
attending  the  opposite  coarse  of  treatment,  but  from  the  positive  evidence  of 
having  witnessed  the  evils  I  describe.  I  have  before  me  cases,  to  be  afterwards 
auoted,  of  mj  early  practice  in  India,  which  prove  these  truths,  and  show  that  then 
tncj  were  not  familiar  to  me." 

Concern ing  the  active  treatment  dnring  the  period  of  intermission,  by 
the  disulphate  of  quinine,  the  following  is  equally  worthy  of  attention : 

"  The  Tery  earliest  intermission  should  be  taken  advantage  of,  and  quinine  be 
at  once  exhibited.  The  best  mode  of  using  this  remedy  is  to  give  it  in  doses,  from 
four  to  ten  grains,  more  or  less  frequently,  according  to  the  severitv  and  obstinacy 
of  the  case.  The  nearer  it  is  given  to  the  period  of  the  expected  accession,  the 
more  etficacious  it  will  prove  to  be.  For  example,  if  we  are  acquainted  with  the 
probable  period  of  accession,  the  quinine  mar  t>e  commenced  four  hours  before, 
and  be  repeated  every  second  hour.  Thus  the  third  dose  will  fall  to  be  ^ven 
about  the  time  of  commencement  of  the  exi)ected  paroxysm ;  then  the  quinine 
should  be  continued,  in  perhaps  decreasing  doses  and  lengthening  inter\'als,  for 
four  or  six  hours  after  the  period.  If  the  paroxysm  has  been  prevented,  the 
quinine  is  to  be  resumed  on  the  following  day,  in  the  same  manner,  and  repeated 
on  the  third  and  fourth  succeeding  ones,  but  in  decreasing  doses  and  at  longer 
intervals  after  the  second  or  third  day.  If  the  type  has  been  tertian,  quinine  may 
be  given  in  smaller  quantity  on  the  intermediate  oay  than  on  that  of  the  expected 
recurrence."  (Vol.  i.  p.  41.) 

The  dose  of  the  disulphate  which  he  prefers  is  from  four  to  six  grains, 
seldom  using  ten,  and  never  to  the  extent  to  produce  cinchonism,  which 
he  considers  unnecessary.  On  the  other  antiperiodic  medicines  he  places 
little  reliance — such  as  the  liquor  ansenicalis,  which,  in  most  of  his  trials 
of  it,  he  foand  little  if  at  all  efficacious;  such  as  the  sulphate  of  bibeerine, 
muriate  of  narcotiue,  a  strong  infusion  of  chiretta,  and  scruple  doses  of 
the  Caesalpiuia  Bonduccella. 

We  must  pass  over  much  that  is  valuable  respecting  intermittents  and 
their  complications  with  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  liver,  with  affec- 
tions of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  with  cerebral  disease,  and  others — such 
as  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  rheumatism,  scorbutus,  pericarditis,  asthma. 
Each  lias  a  se|iarate  section.  They  will  all  amply  repay  a  careful 
perusiaL 

To  select  a  single  example,  we  shall  give  Dr.  Morehead's  view  of  the 
pathology  and  treatment  of  that  complication  which  is  most  frequent — 
vi2.,  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  a  complication  which,  out  of  243  clinical 
cases  of  intermittent  fever,  he  found  present  in  91. 

'*  With  few  exceptions,"  he  states,  "  it  is  met  with  only  in  individuals  who  have 
suffered  from  recurring  attacks  of  intermittent  or  remittent  fever,  or  who,  not 
having  suifered  from  distinct  attacks  of  fever,  have  long  resided  in  malarious 
localities.  Under  both  circumstances,  the  splenic  enlargement  is  accompanied  by 
a  cachectic  state  of  the  system,  a  deteriorated  condition  of  the  blood."  (Vol.  i.  p.  68.) 

This  state,  this  condition,  he  ingeniously  illustrates  by  reference  to  the 
physiology  of  the  organ  and  its  presumed  functions.  The  following  are 
his  indications  of  treatment,  founded  on  experience,  and,  as  he  thinks,  ia 
accordance  with  the  physiology  and  pathology  as  before  given : 

"  1.  To  prevent  the  recurrences  of  intermittent  fever,  should  they  still  con- 
tinue to  take  place.    2.  To  remove  the  cachectic  state,  and  improve  the  condilioii 
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of  the  blood  by  the  use  of  all  means  which  tend  directly  to  this  end,  and  by  avoid- 
ing all  measures  which  tend  to  induce  asthenia,  or  still  further  impoverish  the 
blood/'  (Vol.  i.  p.  63.) 

The  remedies  ho  trusts  to  are  chiefly  quinine  and  preparations  of  iron. 
The  abstraction  of  bloody  the  employment  of  mercury  and  purgatives,  he 
deprecates  as  more  than  hazardou.s  stating  the  grounds  of  his  belief. 
Change  of  air  he  recommends  in  obstinate  cases,  when  it  can  be  had 
recoui'se  to  under  favourable  circumstances,  and  the  avoidance  of  the 
dangerous  risk  of  a  land  journey  through  a  malarious  district,  deprived 
of  medical  aid, — a  proceeding  that  has  cost  the  life  of  many  individuals. 

Bemittent  fever,  the  most  prevalent  disease  of  the  East  Indies,  as, 
indeed,  it  is  of  the  West,  and  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,— -occasioning  the  greatest  mortality,  the  most  perplexing 
and  difficult  to  treat  in  its  many  varieties  and  complications,  naturally 
has  the  special  care  of  the  author;  and  he  describes  it  with  no  ordinary 
ability.  No  part  of  the  work  marks  better  his  fitness  for  the  under- 
taking he  has  engaged  in,  or  will  better  repay  a  careful  study. 

He  attributes  remittent  fever  to  the  same  morbific  cause  as  intermittent 
— viz.,  malaria,  either  acting  with  greater  ^nrulence,  or  on  individuals 
more  predisposed.  He  considers  it,  too,  identical  in  nature,  differing 
from  intermittent  chiefly  in  degree.  The  treatment,  also,  which  it  re- 
quires, he  holds  to  be  very  similar,  and  resting  on  the  same  principles. 

These  his  views  are  perhaps  as  near  the  truth  as  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  can  justify.  Yet,  were  we  to  express  our  own  opinion  of 
the  etiology  of  the  disease,  we  should  prefer  the  conclusion,  that  the 
malaria,  the  materies  morbi  of  the  one  disease,  is  rather  similar  to  that 
of  the  other,  than  strictly  identical, — ^the  one  allied  or  kindred  to  the 
other,  like  iodine  and  bromine;  and  we  might  extend  the  inference  to  the 
pathology  of  the  two,  and  their  general  history.  But  this  is  speculative, 
and  of  little  importance. 

We  shall  not  attempt  an  abstract  of  the  several  sections  in  which  the 
author  delineates  the  disease  in  its  simple  form,  its  varieties,  complica- 
tions, and  their  pathology.  It  may  be  better,  limited  as  we  are  for 
space,  to  confine  ourself  to  the  subject  of  treatment. 

Recapitulating  the  general  principles  of  the  medical  treatment  of  inter- 
mittents,  he  explains  how,  as  he  thinks,  they  should  be  modified  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  more  furmidable  disease.  We  shall  quote  hia 
words : — 

"  In  intermittent  fever,  there  is  in  general  not  much  risk  of  injury  to  important 
organs  during  the  stage  of  febrile  reaction.  Frequent  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm 
is  not  in  general  attended  with  immediate  danger  to  life.  It  does  harm*^  by 
deteriorating  the  constitution. 

"  In  remittent  fever,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  more  commonly  risk  of  injury 
from  the  increased  vascular  action  of  the  stage  of  exacerbation.  Recurrences  of 
the  exacerbation  are,  therefore,  attended  with  immediate  danger  to  life  from 
lesion  of  important  organs  or  depression  of  vital  actions.  Hence,  in  the  treatment 
of  remittent  fever,  there  is  more  frequently  necessity  for  the  reduction  of  vascular 
action  by  depicting  means ;  but  at  the  same  time,  much  greater  demand  for  dis- 
crimination and  caution,  for  the  evils  of  the  injudicious  use  of  depressant  remedies 
are  more  immediate,  more  certain,  and  niort*  serious.  If  such  are  the  dangers 
which  more  or  less  attend  upon  the   exacerbation  of  remittent  fever,  then  the 
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prevention  of  its  recurrenoe  by  the  efficient  use  of  qninine  given  in  the  remis- 
sion, is  even  more  urgent  than  the  same  indication  in  the  intermission  of  inter- 
mittent fever. 

*'  If  it  be  true,  that  at  some  periods  of  the  exacerbation  of  remittent  fever, 
there  may  be  risk  of  injury  to  important  organs  from  excessive  vascular  action 
calling  for  control  by  depletion,  and  that,  at  other  periods,  there  may  be  danger 
to  life  from  exhaustion,  requiring  the  prompt  use  of  stimulants  and  nourish- 
ment; if  it  be  also  true  that  the  periods  of  exacerbation  and  remission  are  liable  to 
vary  in  different  cases,  that  it  is  most  important  to  prevent  the  exacerbation,  and 
that  we  possess  the  means  of  doing  so, — then  it  follows  that  there  cannot  be 
successful  treatment  of  remittent  fever,  justice  to  the  sick,  or  loyalty  to  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine,  unless  our  visits  be  frequent  and  our  watching  attentive  and 
well-timed."  (Vol.  i.  p.  175.) 

He  corroborates  this  by  contrasting  the  zymotic  continued  fevers  of 
colder  climates  with  remittent  fever,  both  depending  on  a  materies  in  the 
blood  whose  power  in  operation  in  the  febrile  action  produced  we  are 
unable  to  stop ;  danger  in  both,  but  more  in  remittent  fever  than  in  the 
others,  from  excess  of  vascular  excitement ;  in  both  danger  from  depression 
of  vital  actions,  but  with  this  difference^  comparing  the  one  with  the 
other,  that  in  remittent  fever 


"  There  are  suspensions  of  the  febrile  condition,  and  there  is  an  agent  which, 
effectively  used  in  the  remission,  tends  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  fever, 
and  thus  most  materially  to  shorten  the  general  course  of  the  disease.     In  this 

She  justly  and  forcibly  observes)  lies  the  strength  of  medical  practice  in  remittent 
ever.     It  has  no  place  in  the  treatment  of  the  zymotic  continued  fevers  of  colder 
climates."  (p.  176.) 

In  due  course  he  discusses  the  treatment  of  remittent  fever, — 1,  in  its 
most  tractable  and  common  form;  2,  in  its  severer  form,  its  inflammatory 
— i.  e.^  when  attended  with  a  greater  degree  of  febrile  excitement  and 
cerebral  and  gastric  derangement ;  3,  in  its  congestive  form,  connected 
with  a  depressed  state  of  the  vital  actions  of  the  vascular  and  nervous 
systems;  4,  with  a  tendency  to  become  continued,  and  then  adynamic  in 
character;  5,  with  badly-developed  symptoms,  and  symptoms  of  unex- 
pected collapse.  Seriatim,  also,  he  discusses  its  modus  7nedendi  in  its 
complications, — such  as  cerebral  aflection,  gastric  irritability,  jaundice, 
hepatitis,  dysentery, — adding,  in  a  section  apart,  some  general  remarks 
on  bloodletting  and  the  mercurial  treatment,  on  cold  affusion  and  wet- 
sheet  packing,  on  purgatives^  emetics,  blisters,  opiates,  quinine,  diet,  and 
change  of  air. 

We  could  wisli  to  point  out  some  valuable  observations  which  occur, 
relative  to  the  treatment  of  the  disease  in  its  several  forms  and  complica- 
tions, bat  our  space  forbids.  We  must  not,  however,  pass  over  altogether 
the  contents  of  the  last-mentioned  section,  especially  as  it  affords,  as  it 
were,  the  pith  and  essence  of  the  whole,  enhanced  by  a  sound  and 
enlightened  criticism  on  the  modes  of  treating  remittent  fever  which  have 
been  in  fashion  at  different  times,  and  have  been  advocated  more  or  less 
by  distinguished  authors.  In  giving  his  views^  we  shall  use  as  much  as 
possible  his  own  words. 

Of  general  bloodletting,  he  says : — 

'*  In  my  observations  on  treatment,  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  that  general 
bloodletUng  is  an  expedient  and  useful  proceeding — ^somctimes  a  very  necessary 
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one— in  reducing  the  high  vascnlar  excitement  of  the  earlj  exacerbations  of 
remitteut  fever  iu  sthenic  and  lately-arrived  Europeans,  as  well  as  in  lesser  degrees 
of  excitement,  when  there  co-exist  in  this  state  of  constitution  and  stage  of  fev^r 
considerable  determinations  of  blood  in  organs  important  to  life.  These  conditions 
are  seldom  present  except  in  European  troops  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  India. 
The  extent  to  which  bloodletting  should  be  carried  in  appropriate  cases  is  a 
point  on  which  the  physician  must  exercise  his  discretion,  keeping  in  view  tho 
ultimate  advantage  of  effecting  tlie  advantage  aimed  at  with  as  little  loss  of  blood 
as  practicable,  and  recollecting  that  the  judicious  removal  of  sources  of  irritation, 
the  adoption  of  free  ventilation,  the  well-timed  use  of  emetics,  cold  affusion,  tepid 
sponging,  and  antimouials,  are  all  measures  of  considerable  influence  in  lowering 
febrile  excitement,  and  to  which  it  is  of  very  essential  consequence  assiduously  to 
have  recourse,  with  the  view  of  lessening  tue  necessity  of  large  evacuations.  In 
the  treatment  of  remitteut  fever  in  Europeans  some  time  resident  in  India,  and  in 
all  classes  of  the  native  community,  e;eneral  bloodletting  is,  with  few  exceptions, 
an  unnecessary  proceeding;  and  when  so,  if  used,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
injurious."  (Vol.  i.  p.  198.) 

In  corroboration  of  this  doctrine,  the  author  states  various  paiticularSy 
derived  from  his  own  experience  and  that  of  others. 

On  the  use  of  calomel  und  the  mercurial  treatment,  which  he  discusses 
very  carefully  and  fully,  he  sums  up  as  follows: 

"For  these  reasons,  then,  I  am  of  opinion  that  an  endeavour  to  induce 
mercurial  influence  in  remitteut  fever  is  erroneous  in  theory  and  of  no  value  in 
practice.  But  the  question  is  not  thus  easily  disposed  of.  Not  only  is  it 
erroneous  in  theory,  and  of  no  value  in  practice,  but  it  is  opposed  to  all  rational 
theory,  and  very  injurious  in  practice.  If  it  be  true  that  prostration  of  vital 
actions  and  deteriorated  condition  of  the  blood  are  pathological  states  to  be  much 
dreaded  in  remittent  fever ;  and  if  mercury  deteriorates  the  blood  and  favours 
prostration,  on  what  principle  of  reasoning  can  it  be  supposed  that  induced 
mercurial  influence  can  have  any  other  than  an  injurious  cfl'cct  on  remitteut 
fever  ?  I  have  ou  several  occasions  pointed  out  the  tendency  of  malarious  fever 
to  produce  a  cachectic  state  of  the  system,  and  have  endeavoured  to  enforce  the 
importance  of  our  adding  as  little  as  possible  to  this  state  of  constitution  by  the 
remedial  means  we  adopt.  To  all  who,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  extensively  observing  disease  in  India,  in  ail  classes  of  the 
European  community,  the  asthenic  state,  the  dyspeptic  symptoms,  the  injured 
teeth,  the  pains  of  sides  and  loins,  the  habitually  foul  tongue,  the  constipated 
bowels,  the  pale  alvine  evacuations,  the  depressed  spirits,  and  the  sense  of  sinking 
at  the  epigastrium — ^all  clearly  traceable  to  the  abuse  of  mercury — must  be 
familiar  facts."  (Vol.  i.  p.  206.) 

He  adds  some  valuable  information  respecting  the  ascertained  eflTects 
of  calomel  ou  the  dog,  as  ascertained  by  a  series  of  experiments  made  by 
Mr.  Murray  in  1842,  proving,  contrary  to  the  earlier  and  less  extended 
trials  made  by  Sir  James  Auoesley,  that  its  operation,  in  whatever  doses 
given,  is  not  sedative  on  any  part  of  the  primoe  vicdf  but  is  altogether 
irritant.  Of  cold  affusion — that  is,  using  water  of  a  temperature  about 
80°,  he  speaks  favourably,  used  timely  and  with  discretion ;  but  not  so 
of  the  wet-sheet  i>acking,  which  he  considers  hazardous,  aud  generally 
to  be  avoided.  The  use  of  purgatives  Dr.  Morehead  recommends  in 
moderation,  given  early,  aud  chiefly  during  the  remissions,  and  in  asthenic 
cases  in  combination  with  quinine.  After  the  first  two  or  three  days,  he 
deprecates  their  employment,  as  irritating  the  intestiual  canal,  and 
disposing  to  dysentery.     Kesjjccciu^  emetics  he  offers  aimilar  cautiona. 
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Blisters  he  ap])roYes,  with  the  intention  of  controlling  local  capillary 
derangement  (or,  as  he  sometimes  nses  the  expression,  determination  of 
blood),  when  the  stage  appropriate  for  topical  bloodletting  is  passed  ;  the 
stage  of  remission  he  points  out  as  most  proper  for  their  application. 
On  the  use  of  opiates  he  offers,  and  certainlj  not  needle&dy,  many 
eantioDs : 

•'  I  assume  (he  says)  that  opium  in  remittent  fever  is  thought  of  only  when 
there  is  restlessness  and  want  of  sleep ;  and  that  it  can  be  used  with  safety 
only  iu  the  early  stage,  when  there  are  not  symptoms  of  marked  determination 
to  the  brain,  and  when  the  pulse  is  of  good  voiume  and  soft,  and  not  much 
above  100."  (VoL  i.  p.  233.) 

He  adds  other  rules,  thiis  concluding : 

"  Whenever  in  remittent  fever  the  pulse  is  towards  120,  feeble  and  compres- 
sible ;  whenever  there  is  wandering  delirium,  a  slight  drowsiness,  the  ex.hibition  of 
a  full  opiate  is  a  measure  of  danger,  more  particularly  towards  the  close  of  a 
febrile  exacerbation.  In  other  words,  whenever  in  remittent  fever  the  tendency 
to  death  by  asthenia  or  by  coma  is  well  marked,  a  full  opiate  will  expedite  the 
fatal  result."  (Vol.  i.  p.  235.) 

Respecting  quinine,  he  gi^cs  much  information,  practical  and  historical, 
showing  how,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  it  has  been  gradually  gaining 
ground  in  repute  and  extension  of  use  in  India,  since  juster  views  of  the 
pathology  of  the  fevers  of  the  country  have  l)een  formed,  and  they  have 
ceased  to  be  confounded  with,  and  treated  on  principles  derived  from,  the 
practice  in  the  zymotic  fevers  of  colder  climates.  We  could  have  wished 
that  in  his  notice  of  the  gradual  adoption  into  practice  of  this  heroic 
medicine,  he  had  made  mention  of  what  had  been  done  in  the  West, 
where,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  researches  of  Dr.  Blair  on  yellow  fever, 
it  has  had  a  most  extensive  trial  with  excellent  results.  It  would  appear 
from  documents  in  the  office  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals  in 
Barbadoea^  which  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting,  that  quinine 
was  employed  even  earlier  in  the  West  than  iu  the  East  Indies.  It  was 
first  used  in  St.  Lucia,  in  December,  1824,  in  a  case  of  obstinate  inter- 
mittent— one  that  for  months  had  resisted  "  every  medicine  that  could  be 
thought  of,"  till  trial  was  made  of  the  new  remedy,  under  the  action  of 
which  it  yielded  in  one  day,  and  without  a  recurrence. 

On  diet  and  change  of  air,  the  last  topics  imder  the  head  of  general 
treatment  that  the  author  enters  upon,  his  observations  are  such  as 
might  bo  expected,  judiciously  cautions,  lie  recomoieuds,  as  before  in 
the  instance  of  obstinate  intermitteuts,  change  of  air,  if  necessary,  and 
safely  available.  He  justly  remarks  that  **the  importance  of  placing 
fever  patients,  whenever  practicable,  in  a  pure  and  temperate  atmo:«phere 
cannot  be  overi-ated."  As  to  diet,  he  points  out  the  error  of  postponing 
"the  use  of  nutritious  food  till  the  signs  of  prostration  are  urgently 
present." 

The  section  following  that  on  the  treatment  of  remittent  fever, 
entitled.  On  certain  Obscure  Phenomena  probably  related  to  Malaria ; 
and  on  Adynamic  Remittent  Fever,  infectious  in  character,  observed  at 
Pali  and  elsewhere,  is,  as  relates  to  the  tirsit  subject,  very  deserving  of 
the  attention  of  the  medical  inquirer,  and  especially  of  members  of  the 
professiun  exercising  their  calling  in  malarious  districts ;  and  as  relates  to 
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the  second,  it  cannot  fail  to  interest  thoae  wbo  study  the  diseases  of 
climate,  the  habitats  of  diseases,  and  appreciate  the  mystery  of  their 
several  abiding  places.  We  must  pass  them  over,  and  also  the  subjects 
of  the  following  sections,  comprising  the  common  and  ardent  continued 
fever  of  India,  the  fevers  of  children  in  India,  and  the  hospital 
statistics  of  fever  given  in  a  tabular  form;  and  though  unwillingly,  we 
must  exercise  the  same  forbearance  regarding  the  contents  of  the  sue* 
ceeding  chapter,  relating  to  Plague  of  tlie  Levant,  Yellow  Fever,  and 
Typhus,  Typhoid,  and  the  Relapsing  Fevers  of  Colder  Climates,  to 
enable  us  to  reserve  space  for  diseases  which  have  come  immediately 
under  the  observation  of  the  author^  and  which  from  their  wide  spread 
are  of  general  importance. 

Under  the  head  of  Eruptive  Fevers,  the  author  gives  his  experience  oa 
small- pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  erysipelas,  followed  by  brief  mention  of 
hooping-cough  and  cynanche  parotidea.  The  two  latter,  it  would  appear, 
are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  consequently  of  little  importance.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  scarlatina  and  erysi|jelasj  the  latter,  as  an  idiopathic 
affection,  the  former,  also  rare  and  even  of  doubtful  existence  in  its 
genuine  form,  that  is,  identical  with  the  scarlatina  simplex,  angiuosa,  and 
maligna  of  European  countries.  Small-pox  and  measles  are  better  known 
in  India,  and  on  these  the  author  gives  fuller  information.  From  his 
statements,  according  with  the  statements  of  others,  the  former  disease, 
it  may  be  inferred,  is  not  less  dangerous  than  in  cooler  climates,  and  is  as 
effectually  guarded  against  by  vaccination,  the  practice  of  which  hitherto 
has  been  but  little  enforced.  Measles,  as  described  by  Dr.  Morehead, 
though  of  less  frequent  occurrence  than  in  Europe,  appeal's  to  be  as  serious 
in  its  effects;  indeed,  the  recorded  mortality  from  it  in  India  exceeds  that 
in  Europe,  in  the  ratio  of  about  4*6  to  3  of  those  attacked.  Though  the 
details  he  gives  of  both  these  diseases  are  not  without  interest,  the  results  of 
his  observations  are  not  sufficiently  novel  to  require  to  be  particularized. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  his  confidence  in  vaccination  is  unshaken,  and 
that,  after  careful  inquiry,  he  considers  it  as  powerfully  preservative 
against  small-  pox  as  inoculation  is  against  a  second  attack  of  the  disea.se  ; 
which  altogether  accords  witb  our  own  belief,  formed  chiefly  in  Malta 
during  the  epidemic  prevalency  of  the  disease  in  1830-31.  At  that 
time,  out  of  a  population  of  105,367,  as  many  as  80G7  were  attacked, 
and  as  many  as  1172  died,  the  great  majority  of  whom  were  unpro* 
tected  by  vaccination;  and  yet,  though  there  was  free  com municatiou 
between  our  troops  and  the  natives,  only  10  of  the  latter,  out  of  a 
force  of  2219,  contracted  the  dise^ise,  and  of  these  2  only  died,  one  of 
whom  had  had  small-pox  before,  and  the  other  had  been  vaccinated.* 
According  to  the  rules  of  the  service,  every  .soldier  on  his  enlistment  is 
vaccinated,  unless  there  be  sufficient  evidence  of  his  having  had  small- 
pox, or  of  a  previous  vaccination  having  taken  effect. 

Ou  cholera,  to  which  a  chapter  is  devoted,  the  author  gives  much 
valuable  information.  His  account  of  the  disease,  which  has  had  his 
attention  for  many  years,  is  excellent — truly  practical  and  rational-^ 
written  with  a  caution  the  result  of  a  lengthened  experience,  and  with 

•  See  an  account  of  thi«  epidemic  b/  Dr.  John  DtLvy,  in  his  Notes    on  tlie  Ionian  Isiands 
and  Malta,  vol.  vii. 
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views  eolarged  by  the  study  of  the  best  authors  on  the  subject.  We 
shall  notice  briefly  some  of  the  more  genei'al  conclusions  at  which  he  has 
arrived,  and  nearly  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur. 

1.  He  lays  it  down  that  the  cause  of  cholera  is  as  yet  undetermined, 
and  that  the  data  at  present  collected  are  inadequate  for  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  2.  That  in  India  it  has  not  its  seasons  of  preference. 
3.  That  if  the  spread  of  the  disease  be  due  to  human  intercourse,  it  is 
very  limited  indeed.  4.  That  attention  to  scrupulous  cleanliness  and  venti- 
lation around  the  cholera  sick,  and  the  placing  them  wide  apart,  are,  in 
hospital  arrangements,  of  the  first  importance.  5,  That  chilling  cold  and 
wet,  as  in  the  instance  of  malarious  fevers,  are  probably  determining 
causes. 

Considering  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  general  and  capillary  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  all  the  actions 
of  the  system  depending  on  them,  whatever  the  morbific  cause — whether 
acting  first  on  the  blood  or  on  the  ganglionic  nervous  system — ^are  more 
or  less  arrested  in  cholera,  with  which  are  in  harmony  all  the  morbid 
appearances  that  are  met  with  previous  to  the  secondary  stage,  the  stage 
of  reaction,  often  accompanied  by  inflammatory  action,  and  in  the  fatal 
issues  productive  of  corresponding  lesions  of  tissues. 

Under  the  heati  of  Treatment,  the  following  are  some  of  his  results : — 
1.  That  when  cholera  is  prevalent,  or  even  apprehended,  all  cases  of 
diarrhoea  should  be  carefully  attended  to ;  and  at  the  same  time,  great 
caution  should  be  observed  in  the  use  of  purgatives,  of  mercurials,  anti- 
monials,  or  other  intestinal  irritants.  2.  That  a  simple  opiate  is  the 
best  remedy  for  the  premonitory  diarrhoea.  3.  That  when  the  cholera 
discharges  are  established,  opium  alone  is  not  to  be  trusted  :  the  disease 
then  is  to  be  treated  on  the  mild  palliative  plan.  4.  That  the  adminis- 
tration of  acetate  of  lead  and  other  astringents  should  not  enter  into  this 
plan,  their  effects  being  doubtful  5,  That  general  bloodletting  is 
injurious.  6.  That  the  hot  bsth,  emetics,  hot  saline  enemata,  rube- 
facient liniments,  saline  injections  into  the  veins,  the  inhalation  of 
vapours,  galvanism,  cold  aflusion,  and  wet  sheet,  are  all  either  decidedly 
noxious,  or  of  such  a  doubtful  efficacy  as  not  to  warrant  their  employ- 
ment. 

His  recapitulation  of  the  practical  conclusions  to  which  he  has  been 
led,  we  shall  give  in  his  own  words,  strongly  recommending  it  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers,  and  regretting  that  our  limits  do  not  permit  us 
to  give  a  fuller  account  of  this  important  jDart  of  his  work. 

''These  conclusions,"  he  says,  "may  he  shortly  re-stated  under  the  following 
heads : — 

''1.  In  cholera  epidemics,  there  is  a  proportion  of  cases  ushered  in  by 
premonitory  diarrhoea,  which,  if  early  treated  tij  simple  means,  are  frequently 
curable,  and  the  cholera  attack  is  prevented,  la.  some  instances,  however,  the 
diarrhoea  is  not  checked  by  treatment,  and  cholera  becomes  developed. 

"2,  Cases  of  cholera  occur — common  in  the  early  Indian  epidemics,  but  more 
in  the  later  ones — in  which  the  state  of  collapse  is  moderate  in  degree.  In  these 
the  tendency  is  to  recovery,  not  to  death ;  but  restoration  is  materially  favoured 
by  judicious,  moderate  medical  treatment. 

"3.  When  collapse  is  considerable,  then  we  have  a  condition  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  cold  stage  of  ague,  or  the  initiatory  fever  of  small-pox — a  stato 
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which  cannot  be  checked,  bni  which  must  ran  a  certain  conrse,  Tarying  in  intensity 
and  duration  in  different  instances,  and  in  which  all  that  we  can  pretend  to 
attempt  is  to  place  the  patient  in  circumstances  as  favourable  as  possible  for 
enabling  the  system  to  outlive  this  stage  of  the  disease,  while  we  at  the  same 
time  carefully  abstain  from  the  use  of  means  which  may  be  injurious,  not  only 
then,  but  in  subsequent  stages  of  the  attack. 

"  4.  When  reaction  from  collapse  is  taking  place,  the  restoration  of  the  yarious 
functions  is  a  slow  process,  reqairin$c  care/ul  watching,  mild  assistance,  and 
avoidance  of  officious  interference.  This  expectant  course  is  more  certainly  the 
correct  one  when  the  stage  of  collapse  has  not  exceeded  eight  hours.  When  tlie 
stage  of  collapse  has  been  longer,  the  probability  of  secondary  danger  is  increased; 
ana  when  this  arises  it  must  be  met,  or  when  it  threatens  it  may  be  modified,  by 
cautious,  judicious  medical  treatment,  directed  with  the  fact  constantly  before  us, 
that  in  this  state  of  the  disease,  gastro-enteritis  is  readily  excited. 

"  5.  The  secondary  dangers  of  cholera  are  to  be  treated  on  general  principles, 
with  that  care  and  caution  which  it  is  always  necessary  to  observe  m  all  forms  of 
disease  present  in  states  of  constitution  which  tend  to  Ibe  adynamic. 

*'  6.  In  a  disease  amenable  in  its  milder  degrees  to  ordinary  medical  treatment 
— and  in  its  severer  ones,  though  beyond  the  influence  of  medicines,  still  often 
recovered  from — the  value  of  remedies  cannot  be  tested  by  statistical  data,  as 
hitherto  recorded.  Therapeutic  principles  drawn  from  such  a  source  are  Tcry 
likely  to  be  erroneous. 

"  7.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  cholera — as  some  other  zymotic  diseases  in  their 
setrerer  forms,  for  example,  plague,  yellow  fever,  small-pox — will,  in  its  severer 
forms,  always  prove  to  be  little  under  the  control  of  medical  treatment ;  and  that, 
therefore,  in  it  as  in  these  others,  the  chief  hope  of  lessening  the  mortality  whicb 
it  [produces,  rests  on  our  bein^  able  to  understand  its  causes,  and  to  prevent  their 
action.  To  these  important  objects,  the  attention  of  the  medical  profession  should 
be  earnestly  given."  (Vol.  i.  p.  432.) 

Dysentery,  which  the  author  next  treats  of, — defining  it  an  "  inflamma- 
tion more  or  leps  extensive,  more  or  less  acute,  of  one  or  other  or  all  of 
the  constituent  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  iuteatine," — is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  importaut  diseases  of  India ;  and,  if  we  estimate  it 
by  its  fatal  effects,  in  importance  not  inferior  to  fevers.  This  is  shown 
by  the  following  table : 

Bstio  per  cent.  Batio  per  cent,  of  Batio  per  cent,  of 

of  adniiasions  from  deatb»  fr(Mn  deaths  from 

dysenterj  and  dysentery  and  dysentery  and 

aiarrhoea  to  oiarrhcea  to  diarrhoea  to  afi^re- 

Btrength.  treated.  gate  mortality. 

Earopean  troops,  Bombay  Presidency  227  11-100  32--441 

European  troops,  Madras  l*residency...  23*949  6*721  

KatiYe  troops.  Madras  Presidency 8  782  12*804  

Europ.  Gen  Hosp.,  Bombay  (dysentery)  18*3  24*1 

European  officers,  IJombsy  Presidency  ^—  57 

Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy  Hospital     — •  88*9  21*8 

General  population  of  Bombay   1850 

(Vol.  1.  p.  439.) 

After  adverting  to  the  analogy  in  structure  between  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  the  akin,  and  the  probable  analogy  of  their  diseased  conditions, 
he  enters  on  the  morbid  anatomy  of  dysentery,  which  he  aiTanges  under 
the  following  heads : — 

"  1.  The  morbid  appearances  presented  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  large 
intestine. 

"  2.  The  complication  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  largp 
intestine,  or  its  results,  with  peritouitic  inflammation,  general  or  partial. 

*'  3.  Tumefaction  in  the  region  of  the  caecum,  or  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon. 
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4.  Displacementa  of  the  colon. 

5.  Ck>niplicatioiis  of  dysentery  with  morbid  lesions  of  stomach  or  small  intestine. 
"  6.  Gomplioation  of  uloeration  of  the  lari^e  intestine  with  abscess  of  the  liver. 
"  7.  The  co-existence  of  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands  with  dysentery." 

(Vol.  i.  p.  442.) 

The  above  indicates  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject,  and  is  well 
adapted,  with  the  cases  introduced  by  way  of  illustration,  and  the  authoif's 
commentaries  on  them,  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  the  many  forms  of 
dysentery.  So  various,  indeed,  are  the  morbid  appearances,  and  different, 
aa  to  justify  a  preliminary  remark  which  he  makes,  that,  were  the  lining 
membraae  of  the  colon  as  o^ien  to  inspection  as  is  the  outer  covering  oi 
the  body,  the  diseased  affections  of  the  former,  now  generalized  under  on^ 
aame,  would  probably  have  assigned  them  as  many  distinct  names  as  are 
employed  in  the  description  of  the  diseases  of  the  skin. 

In  treating  of  the  etiology  of  dysentery,  he  again  refers  to  the  analogy 
above  mentioned,  taking  occasion  to  express  doubt  that  the  disease  is 
ever  produced  by  a  specific  poison  like  that  which  occasions  inflammations 
of  the  skin — such  as  the  eruptions  of  small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina ;  or  such 
as  erysipelas;  or  some  of  the  squamous,  vesicular,  and  pustular  eruptiona. 

The  causes  of  dysentery  he  divides  into  exciting  and  predisposing. 
The  chief  of  the  former  he  holds  to  be  cold  and  wet,  under  imprudent  ex- 
posure, acting  on  constitutions  of  low  capacity  for  g«:ierati«g  animal  heat, 
peculiar  to  the  tropics.  The  predisposing  causes  he  assigns  are  more  com- 
plicated and  more  obscure :  amongst  them  he  ranks  highly  cachectic  states 
of  the  system,  and  malsuria.  He  concludes  his  discussions  on  them  with 
the  remark,  that  he  prefers  considering  malaria  a  predisposing  rather  than 
an  exciting  cause,  inasmuch  as — 

"  The  cold  season  of  all  the  hill  climates  of  India  will  excite  dysentery  in 
cachectic  individuals,  irrespective  of  the  conditions  of  malaria  generation  ;  whereas 
the  view  that  malaria  is  itself  the  exciting  cause  of  dysentery,  will  tend  to  condemn 
all  those  hill  climates  in  which  the  conditions  of  malaria  generation  are  apparent." 
(Vol.  i.  p.  533.) 

Besides  the  causes  referred  to  by  the  author,  there  is,  we  believe, 
another,  and  which  we  are  rather  surprised  he  has  not  adverted  to — viz., 
unwholesome  water — water  containing  remains  of  decomposing  animal 
and  vegeta})le  substances,  and  probably  some  living  organisnia,  which  act 
as  in*itants  on  the  large  intestine.  Wo  have  known  the  disease  more  or 
less  constantly  perKiMting,  so  long  as  the  troops  in  garrison  in  one  of  our 
West  India  Islands  were  supplied  with  water  rendered  impure  in  its  course; 
and  its  ceasing  altogether  so  soon  as  the  same  water  was  kept  free  from 
impurities  by  being  conveyed  through  a  well-constructed  aqueduct.  And 
it  is  notorious  in  the  same  islands,  that  the  disease  is  most  rife  during  a 
period  of  drought,  when  from  scarcity  of  water  the  inhabitants  are  com- 
pelled to  use  water  from  ponds  and  other  stagnant  collections. 

Under  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  the  author  does  not  attempt  to 
8{)ecify  its  several  varieties,  and  assign  them  names:  practically,  he 
considers  the  following  questions  more  important: 

"Is  it  recent  or  advanced  ?  Does  it  engage  much  or  little,  and  what  part,  o£ 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestine  P  Is  it  idiopathic,  or  co-existing  with 
•leraittent  lever  ?    Is  it  simple,  or  combined  with  hepatitis,  peritonitis,  or  other 
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disease  P  What  is  the  state  of  constitution :  is  it  sthenic  or  phlogistic,  or  likelj 
to  be  the  subject  of  erysipelatous  inflammation ;  is  it  asthenic  from  former  disease, 
deficient  food,  or  elevated  temperature;  or  is  it  tainted  with  malaria,  scorbutus, 
struma,  syphilis,  mercury,  or  retained  excretions  ?  What  is  the  condition  of  the 
mucous  membrane :  simply  reddened,  or  thickened,  or  ulcerated,  or  sloughing  ?" 
(Vol.  L  p.  553.) 

And  these  are  the  considerations  by  which  he  is  guided  in  the  description 
of  the  symptoms,  for  which  we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself. 

His  account  of  the  latency  of  the  disease  in  its  early  stage  is  particularly 
deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  young  military  surgeon;  as  are  also  his 
remarks  on  some  other  important  matters,  such  as  the  effects  of  certain 
remedies  iu  modifying  the  symptoms — especially  the  qualities  of  the  dis- 
charges; the  impropriety  of  attaching  importance  to  tenesmus  as  a  dia- 
gnostic symptom,  inasmuch  as  it  only  indicates  inflammation  or  irritation 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  rectum ;  or  of  considering  symptomatic  fever  a 
necessary  accompaniment  of  its  early  stage,  or  purulent  discharge  of  its 
chronic  stage. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  he  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  '^  it 
must  vary  according  to  the  stage  of  the  inflammation,  and  the  state  of 
the  constitution  of  the  individual  aflected  ;** — ^in  the  early  stage,  diseased 
action  being  to  be  arrested ;  in  the  advanced  and  ulceiutive  stage,  pro- 
cesses of  repair  being  to  be  established :  the  one  indicating  the  use  of 
bloodletting,  general  and  local,  mercurial  preparations,  purgatives,  ipeca* 
cuanha,  and  opium;  the  other,  astringents,  tonics,  alteratives,  opium. 
These  sevei'al  means  he  discusses  at  large.  We  can  only  notice  those 
conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived  which  are  of  most  importance. 

Bloodletting,  Dr.  Morehead  holds,  requires  to  boused  with  groat  discrimi* 
nation,  especially  general  bloodletting;  local,  by  leeches  he  prefers,  excepting 
in  particular  cases.  Calomel  he  considers  of  great  service  in  the  early  part  of 
the  disease,  given  at  bed-time,  ten  grains  with  a  grain  and  a  half  or  two  grains 
of  ipecacuanha  and  the  same  quantity  of  opium,  followed  the  next  morn- 
ing by  from  half  to  an  ounce  of  castor  oil,  and  repeated  twice  or  thrice, 
according  to  circumstances ;  and  even  continued  if  the  dejections  be  pale 
and  scanty,  the  abdomen  full,  and  not  much  reduction  of  strength ;  the 
indication  in  view  being  to  excite  free  secretion  from  the  liver  and  the 
small  intestine,  without  aggravating  the  excited  state  of  the  large  intes- 
tine. He  deprecates,  and  we  think  justly,  the  treatment  of  dysentery 
by  large  doses  of  calomel,  on  the  idea — the  illusive  idea^of  its  being  a 
sedative,  he  believing  that  in  large  doses  it  is  commonly  the  contrary  in 
its  effects,  and  injurious.  He  is  opposed,  too,  to  affecting  the  system  by 
mercury — ^the  system,  when  under  the  influence  of  mercury,  being  pre- 
disposed to  dysenteric  attack,  particularly  in  the  natives  of  India. 
Ipecacuanha  he  holds  in  estimation  as  a  dysenteric  remedy,  and  generally 
applicable  either  alone  or  combined  with  blue  pill,  or  in  some  cases  with 
opium.  With  Sir  John  Pringle,  he  refers  its  good  effects  to  its  laxative 
quality.  He  gives  it  in  doses  of  from  six  to  three  grains,  combined  with 
blue  pill  from  five  to  ten  grains,  and  extract  of  gentian  from  four  to  ten 
grains,  every  third,  fourth,  sixth,  or  eighth  hour,  continuing  it  steadily 
till  amendment  takes  place.  He  thinks  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
combination  acts  is  analogous,  bat  iu  a  less  degree,  to  that  of  calomel 
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and  purgatives — \iz.,  by  maintaining  a  moderate  secretion  from  the  liver 
and  small  intestine,  favouring  the  return  of  the  deranged  circulation  of 
the  large  intestine  to  its  normal  state.  Opium  he  highly  approves,  be* 
lieving  it,  ''in  certain  combinations  and  doses,"  applicable  to,  and 
useful  in,  almost  every  condition  of  the  disease ; — for  instance,  as  given 
with  calomel  at  the  commencement — with  ipecacuanha,  blue  pill,  and 
extract  of  gentian  in  the  more  advanced  stages — and  alone,  or  in  union 
with  tonics  and  astringents,  after  the  disease  has  existed  for  some  time, 
and  is  only  to  be  recovered  from  by  a  process  of  repair.  He  considers 
the  doubts  that  have  been  raised  against  it,  and  is  satisfied  that  they  are 
not  well  founded,  an  opinion  in  which  we  cordially  agree  with  him.  We 
have  foand  it  indeed  an  heroic  medicine  in  some  of  the  worst  cases  of 
disease — ^those  admitted  into  hospital  from  the  field  during  a  harassing 
campaign,  in  the  ulcerative  stage ;  thus,  given  in  one-grain  doses  every 
hour,  the  effect  was  often  excellent,  and  always  so  when  it  exercised  no 
hypnotic  influence.  Even  in  these  doses,  and  commencing  with  them, 
we  did  not  find  that  it  had  any  constipating,  but  rather  a  laxative, 
tendency. 

We  must  pass  over  the  other  medicines  mentioned  by  the  author, 
though  not  unworthy  of  remark.  His  observations  on  the  treatment  of 
the  disease  in  its  chronic  state,  when  associated  with  cachectic  states, 
whether  arising  from  malaria  or  a  scorbutic  diathesis,  are  specially  de- 
serving of  attention ;  as  are  also  the  rules  which  he  lays  down  respecting 
diet  and  change  of  climate.  The  last,  change  of  climate,  is  indeed  indis- 
pensable in  obstinate  cases,  such  as  resist  treatment  in  India  and  other 
hot  climatea  In  such  cases,  a  change  to  a  cooler  climate  has  commonly 
a  wonderful  effect,  and  has  been  the  means  of  saving  life  to  a  great  amount 
amongst  our  troops.  We  can  speak  of  this  effect  from  our  own  expe- 
rience ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  we  have  seen  men  who  had  been  treated 
with  large  doses  of  mercury  in  India,  and  this  without  salivation  being 
produced  at  the  time,  becoming  severely  salivated  on  gaining  strength 
with  improving  health  at  home  under  a  tonic  plan  of  treatment,  without 
taking  a  single  additional  particle  of  mercury.  The  same  men,  in  their 
passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  at  an  unfavourable  season,  had 
become  the  victims  of  rheumatism  with  severe  periostitis. 

Hepatitis,  which  follows  dysentery,  has,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
author's  careful  attention ;  indeed,  no  part  of  his  work  is  more  elaborated, 
more  in  detail,  or  enriched  more  by  illustrative  cases. 

The  manner  in  which  he  connects  the  pathology  of  the  disease  with 
the  physiology  of  the  organ,  is  ingenious,  novel,  and  instructive,  tempting 
us  to  give  the  passage  explanatory  of  it,  though  long  for  an  extract : 

"  Which  are  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  liver  concerned  in  the  morbid  action 
to  which  we  give  the  name  inflammation  ?  The  answer  is,  I  apprehend,  sufficiently 
clear.  If  the  pathological  doctrines  at  present  received  as  to  inflammation  be 
correct— viz.,  that  it  is  an  altered  state  of  the  nutritive  processes  of  the  part 
affected,  depending  upon  something  faulty  in  one  or  other  of  the  conditions  of 
normal  nutrition, — then  the  capillaries  concerned  in  inflammation  must  neoessaiily 
be  only  such  as  circulate,  in  their  normal  state,  arterial  blood  for  purposes  of 
nutrition.  The  capillaries  of  the  hepatic  artery  are  the  nutrient  vessels  of  the 
solid  structures  of  the  liver,  and  consequently  those  alone  which  can  be  direct  Iv 
engaged  in  the  inflammatory  processes  of  these  structures.    On  the  other  hand, 

37-xix.  a 
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the  portal  capillaries  circulate  venous  blood  for  purposes  of  secretion,  and  have 
no  concern,  as  we  believe,  with  the  nutritive  processes  of  the  organ;  tliey  are 
therefore  not  </!>»<•%  engaged  in  inflammation.  Now  this  is  not  a  question  of 
mere  curiosity.  Firstly,  il  we  regard  the  small  capacity  of  the  hepatic  artery 
capillaries  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  portal  vein,  we  have,  under  the  view 
that  the  former  are  those  concerned  in  inflammation,  an  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  the  bulk  of  the  organ  is  little  increased,  compared  with  that  to  which  it 
attains  in  congestion — a  deranged  state  in  which  tlie  capacious  portal  capillaries 
are  directly  implicated.  Secondly,  this  view  helps  to  explain  how  it  is  tliat  fre- 
(juently  the  secreting  function  of  the  liver  is  not  deranged  in  hepatitis.  Thirdly, 
it  tends  to  remove  that  difliculty  which  practical  writers  on  hepatitis  have  more 
or  less  experienced  in  reconciling  the  results  of  clinical  observation  to  therapeutic 
theory.  It  has  been  urged  that  to  give  mercury  with  a  view  to  its  cholagofi^e 
action  in  hepatitis,  is  contrair  to  that  general  therapeutic  principle  which  teacnea 
that  the  special  stimulants  of  secreting  organs  are  contra-indicated  in  the  active 
inflammation  of  these  organs.  But  this  principle — doubtless  true  whrn  the 
secreting  capillaries  and  the  inflamed  capillanes  are  the  same,  and  carrying  arterial 
blood — IS  surely  without  application  in  the  instance  of  the  liver,  if  we  believe 
that  the  secreting  capillaries  and  the  inflamed  capillaries  are  altogether  distinct. 
Further,  if  we  hold  that  the  hepatic  artery  capillaries  finally  communicate  with 
the  portal,  then  to  quicken  the  portal  capillary  circulation  by  increasing  secretion 
from  its  blood  seems,  in  theory,  a  good  way  of  lessening  the  stagnation  in  the 
capillaries  of  the  hepatic  artery.     (Vol.  i.  p.  698.) 

The  author  distinguishes  three  stages  of  hepatic  in  flammation.  The  first, 
that  of  vascular  turgescence,  with  increased  redness  and  some  softening ;  the 
second,  that  of  exudation,  with  eflfxision  of  lyuiph  into  the  parenchyma ; 
the  third,  that  of  lymph  degeneration  ("  degeneration  into  pus"),  and  the 
formation  of  hepatic  abscess.  A  good  division,  and  we  think  unexcep- 
tionable; though  we  cannot  go  along  with  him  in  his  pyogenic  view,  that 
the  pus  of  the  abscess  is  a  mere  degeneration  of  lymph.  Call  it  puritoid 
matter,  such  as  we  know  to  be  derived  from  the  scjftening  of  lymph,  and 
may  be  obtained  by  slow  coction  even  out  of  the  body,  and  the  objection 
ceases. 

In  considering  the  etiology  of  the  disease,  Dr.  Morehead  refers  chiefly  to 
atmospheric  influences,  vicissitudes  of  temperature  and  high  atmospheric 
temperature.  He  does  not  even  allude  to  diet  and  modes  of  living, 
which  we  are  of  opinion,  as  already  ex])res8ed,  are  not  without  influence 
in  the  production  of  liver  complaints  in  India.  In  confirmation,  we  may 
refer  to  Mr.  Macnamara*s  paper  on  Fatty  Degeneration  of  the  Liver, 
&c.,  in  Bengal,  of  which  a  summary  has  been  given  in  the  July  number 
of  this  Review ;  and  in  further  confirmation,  we  may  mention  that  as  far 
as  our  experience  extends,  hepatic  abscess  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence 
amongst  troops  east  of  the  Cape,  when  living  well  in  bari'acks,  leading  an 
indolent  life,  than  when  in  the  field,  subjected  to  greater  vicissitudes  of 
temperature,  undergoing  severe  fatigue,  many  privations,  and  often 
restricted  to  a  spare  and  poor  diet.  We  agree  with  the  author  that 
dysentery  is  hardly  to  be  viewed  as  one  even  of  the  causes  of  hepatitis, 
much  less  as  a  princi])al  cause  in  the  way  promulgated  by  a  late  author ; 
and  we  can  refer  to  the  same  experience  in  confirmation  of  this  also^  in 
so  much,  that  in  the  field,  when  troo})s  are  actively  emj)loyed,  dysentery 
is  commonly  exceedingly  prevalent,  and  abscess  of  the  liver  is  of  rare 
occoi'reuce.     The  frequent  coexistence  of  the  two  under  ordinary  circum- 
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stances — ^both  of  tbem  commoxi  complaintB  in  iDdia— is  no  more,  perhaps^ 
than  might  be  expected. 

In  describing  the  symptoms  of  hepatitis,  the  author  offers  some  excel- 
lent remarks,  very  deserving  of  attention — especially  those  tending  to 
show  that  the  disease  may  exist,  and  occasionally  lom  into  suppuration, 
without  any  well-marked  symptoms — at  least,  till  low  hectic  sets  in — 
neither  pain  of  side,  nor  pain  in  the  right  shoulder,  nor  vitiated  biliary 
secretion,  nor  enlargement,  and  other  physical  signs,  the  more  common 
attendants  on  hepatitis,  being  always  and  necessarily  present. 

The  treatment  described  is  varied  according  to  the  stages  of  the  malady, 
and  is  founded  on  much  the  same  rational  principles  as  the  treatment 
recommended  in  dysentery.  Calomel,  Dr.  Morehead  is  decidedly  of  opinion, 
should  be  altogether  avoided,  as  soon  as  there  is  any  sus]»icion  of  the 
formation  of  an  abscess.  We  must  refer  to  the  work  itself  for  the 
details.  The  cautions  given  respecting  the  management  of  heJMitic 
abscess  are  very  judicious. 

On  the  other  diseases  of  the  liver,  of  which  cirrhosis  and  jaundice  are 
the  most  important,  the  observations  of  the  author  are  less  extended,  and 
offer  less  of  novelty.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  diseases  subse* 
qnently  treated  of— of  rare  occurrence  in  India,  or  rarer  there  than  in 
colder  climates — such  as  peritonitis,  ileus,  gastritis,  and  dyspepsia, 
Bright's  disease  of  the  kidney,  diabetes,  pneumonia,  phthisis  pulmonalis, 
organic  disease  of  the  heart  and  aorta,  delirium  tremens,  cerebral  disease, 
tetanus,  blood  diseases,  comprising  pyaemia,  leprosy,  elephantiasis,  scurvy, 
general  dropsy ;  followed  and  concluding  with  an  appendix  containing 
articles  on  the  meteorology  of  Bombay,  an  account  of  experiments  made 
with  calomel  on  dogs,  and  a  note  on  the  supposed  uses  of  the  bile  in  the 
function  of  digestion. 

The  account  of  the  diseases  just  enumei*ated  occupies  more  than  two- 
thirrls  of  the  second  voluma  Under  the  head  of  each,  information  will 
he  found  of  much  value  to  Indian  practitioners,  and  not  without  interest 
to  medical  inquirers  at  home,  especially  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
study  of  the  influence  of  climate  on  the  constitution  of  man,  and  the 
morbid  tendencies  which,  in  connexion  with  climate,  and  diverse  modes  of 
living,  different  races  exhibit.  Having  entered  so  fully  in  the  analysis  of 
the  more  important  diseases  treated  of  by  the  author,  we  must  pass 
over  those  we  have  just  enumei'ated,  referring  —  and  we  do  so  with 
confidence  —  such  of  our  readers  who  would  wish  for  any  information 
respecting  them,  to  the  work  itself. 

We  cannot  finally  lay  down  the  pen  without  expressing  the  satis- 
faction we  have  derived,  and  not  only  from  the  matter — the  contents  of 
these  volumes — but  also  from  the  style  of  their  composition, — at  once 
clear,  simple,  and  correct.  And  we  have  had  a  like  feeling  produced 
by  finding  throughout  their  pages  a  liberal  criticism  exercised,  or  an 
acknowledgment  made  of  the  labours  of  others  in  the  same  field, 
accompanied  by  generous  notices,  and  we  have  no  doubt  just  eulogiums, 
of  professional  brethren,  esiiecially  the  deceased,  who  have  contributed 
to  the  diffusion  and  advancement  of  medical  science  in  India.  It  is 
pleasing  and  refreshing  to  think  of  the  manner  in  which  this  science 
is  exercising  a  beneficial  influence  in  the  £astem  world,  not  limited  to 
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India,  but  extending  even  from  the  Bosphoras  to  beyond  the  Granges, 
even  to  "  the  Celestial  Empire  ;**  and  "whilst  in  its  immediate  action 
serving  the  cause  of  humanity  in  the  divine  office  of  relieving  human 
suffering,  in  its  indirect  and  reflex  action  promoting  the  introduction  of 
the  exact  sciences,  and  a  humanizing  and  elevating  philosophy.  Military 
glory — a  bad  sign,  if  history  be  true — is  at  present  in  the  ascendant ;  let 
us  hope,  though  it  be  against  hope,  that  better  times  will  come,  when 
glory  of  a  purer  kind  will  be  appreciated, — that  due  to  the  real  benefac- 
tors of  their  fellow- men,  connected  with  the  peaceful  arts,  and  nowiso 
associated  with  desolating,  impoverishing,  and  cruel  war,  and  when  it 
shall  no  longer  be  said,  Landatoreni  iis  dignum  ease  solum  niodo  temptis. 


Review  II. 

TrcmsaeUans  of  the  Americcm  Medical  Association.     Vol.  VIII. 

Philadelphia,  1855.     8vo,  pp.  763. 

The  American  Medical  Association  is  composed  of  representatives  an- 
nually elected  by  all  the  Medical  Societies,  Colleges,  and  Hospitals  in  the 
United  States ;  these  representatives,  at  the  expiration  of  their  year  of 
office,  becoming  permanent  members.  Its  meetings  are  held  annually,  at 
different  places.  At  each  annual  meeting,  individuals  and  committees 
are  appointed  to  prepare  reports  upon  scientific  subjects  specially  referred 
to  them,  to  the  best  of  which  prizes  are  awarded. 

The  present  volume  of  '  Transactions,*  in  addition  to  the  minutes  of 
the  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  the  President's  address,  and 
list  of  office-bearers  and  members,  Ac,  contains  ten  Reports  on  different 
medical  subjects,  of  which  the  following  are  the  titles : 

1.  Report  on  the  Diseases  of  Missouri  and  Iowa. 

2.  Report  on  the  Hygrometrical  State  of  the  Atmosphere  in  Various 

Localities,  and  its  Influence  on  Health. 

3.  Deformities  after  Fractures. 

4.  Report  on  the  Diet  of  the  Sick. 

5.  The  Pathology,  Causes,  Symjitoms,  and  Treatment  of  Scrofula. 

6.  Report  on  the  Means  of  Preserving  Milk,  &c. 

7.  Report  on  Dysentery. 

8.  The  Effects  of  Alcoholic  Liquors  in  Health  and  Disease. 

9.  Sketch  of  the  Caustic  Pulverizer. 
10.  Statistics  of  Placenta  Pnevia. 

Considering  the  bulk  of  the  volume,  and  the  fact  that  the  American 
Medical  Association  is,  according  to  a  recent  American  writer,*  the  most 
important  of  all  the  medical  societies  in  the  United  States,  we  are  some- 
what disappointed  at  the  small  amount  of  original  matter  which  some  of 
these  Reports  contain.  There  is  an  evident  want  of  original  investiga- 
tion, which  is  so  characteristic  at  the  present  time  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  leading  medical  societies  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  To  some 
of  the  Reports,  however,  these  remarks  do  not  apply;  such,  for  instance, 

•  Edinburgh  Medical  Joomal,  p.  116.    August,  ISfitf, 
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as  the  first)  tKIrd,  fourth,  and  tenth.  These  four  papers  are  of  consider- 
able value,  and  a  brief  analysis  of  some  of  the  more  important  facts  con- 
tained in  than,  we  propose  to  lay  before  our  readers. 

I.  Report  on  the  Diaeaaea  of  Missouri  and  Iowa, 

Missouri  and  Iowa  are  two  of  the  most  western  States  in  the  Union« 
lying  on  the  right  or  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  between  36^° 
and  43^°  north  latitude.  The  principal  observations  recorded  were  taken 
in  the  town  of  St.  Louis,  the  capital  of  Missouri,  built  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  at  an  elevation  of  about  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Oulf  of  Mexico.  Numerous  tables  of  observations^  extending  over  several 
years,  illufttrate  its  meteorological  peculiarities.  From  these  it  appears 
that  the  annual  fall  of  rain  in  eighteen  years  was  42*12  inches,  of  which 
22 '86  inches  fell  in  the  live  months  from  April  to  August  inclusive.  The 
temperature  during  the  hot  months  (May  to  September)  might  rise  to 
100^  Fahr.  in  the  shade;  the  mean  temperature  in  July,  the  hottest 
month,  being  7  8*^;  while  in  December  and  January,  the  thermometer 
often  fell  to  zero,  the  mean  temperature  being  seldom  above  freezing 
point  (32°).  One  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  the  temperature, 
was  the  high  range  of  variation  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  which 
in  the  cold  months  might  amount  to  40°,  and  even  in  the  hottest,  might 
reach  25°.  ^he  j)opulation  of  St  Louis  haa  increased  from  30,000  in 
1841,  to  127,000  in  1854.  The  average  mortality  fur  eight  successive 
years,  before  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  1849,  and  for  1853,  in  which 
there  was  no  cholera,  was  34*6  per  thousand;  but  during  the  five  cholera 
years,  1849-50-51-52,  and  54,  it  rose  to  59*7,  and  in  1849  alone  was 
106 '2.  The  principal  diseases  noted  as  producing  the  mortality,  besides 
the  cholera,  are  diarrhosa,  dysentery,  intermittent,  remittent,  typhus,  and 
typhoid  fevers,  phthisis,  and  other  pulmonary  affections.  Cholera  pre* 
Tailed  principally  diuring  the  three  hottest  months,  May,  June,  and  July, 
the  largest  number  of  deaths  occurring  in  July.  The  total  number  of 
deaths  from  cholera,  during  the  five  cholera  years,  amounted  to  8380,  of 
which  4317  occurred  in  1849  alone.  The  number  of  males  who  died  of 
cholera  greatly  exceeded  the  number  of  females.  Of  781  cases  in  1851, 
488  were  males,  and  293  females;  and  of  789  deaths  in  1852,  486  were 
males.  Deaths  from  cholera  were  also  far  more  numerous  in  persons  above 
forty-five  years  of  age,  than  in  those  under  this  age ;  and  the  '*  resistance 
to  death"  was  greatest  in  subjects  from  ten  to  twenty  years  of  age. 

The  authors  of  the  Report  adduce  many  arguments  in  support  of  the 
contagions  nature  of  cholera.  Thus,  in  1851,  at  St.  Louis,  ''as  in  pre- 
vious years,  the  disease  first  maoife  ted  itself  among  European  immi- 
grants, who  arrived  in  the  city  by  New  Orleans.  Cases  of  the  disease 
occurred  among  these  immigrants  on  the  steam^boats  from  that  port." 
(p.  91.)  Again,  the  deaths  during  the  first  month  all  ''  occurred  amongst 
recently-arrived  immigrants."  (p.  91.)  Similar  observations  are  recorded 
with  regard  to  the  years  1852  (p.  153)  and  1834  (p.  225).  From  St. 
Louis,  cholera  was  traced  into  the  surrounding  districts  along  the  great 
rivers  and  most  frequented  routes.  The  Report  asserts  "wherever  a 
much-frequented  route  is  newly  opened,  thither  will  the  disease  march, 
and  thus  gain  access -to  detached  communities,  which,  without  this  means 
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of  communication,  might  bare  continued  exempt  from  itfi'  ravagea** 
(p.  120.)  Numerous  proofs  of  this  assertion  are  adduced.  Thus,  in  the 
State  of  Missouri,  cholera,  during  the  several  years,  was  ^'in  a  great 
measure  confined  to  the  towns  on  the  river  banks/*  In  1849,  cholera 
.made  its  iirpt  appearance  among  the  Indian  tribes  on  the  Upper  Missouri, 
being  imported  "  by  the  crowd  of  emigrants  in  that  year,  who  opened 
that  ruute  to  California.**  (p.  120.)  Again,  numerous  instances  are  men- 
tioned  of  provincial  towns  in  Missouri  in  which  the  first  cases  of  cholera 
occurred  in  the  persons  of  immigrants  from  infected  districts,  (p.  123.) 

As  regards  the  localization  of  the  disease  in  Bt.  Louis,  it  was  found  to 
prevail  mostly  in  badly-drained,  badly- ventilated,  over-crowded  localities; 
and  among  those  persons  who  were  ^  imprudent  in  their  habits  of  living.*' 

A  remarkable  instance  is  recorded,  showing  the  length  of  time  during 
which  the  formites  of  cholera  may  remain  in  a  housa  From  a  certain 
house 

"A  family  removed,  to  avoid  the  pestilential  neighbonrhood,  one  of  the 
members  having  died  by  cholera.  The  removed  members  were  exempt  from  the 
disease  so  long  as  thev  remained  away  from  the  deserted  house.  In  some  weeks, 
their  alarm  having  suDsided,  and  the  health  of  the  locality  having  improved,  two 
of  the  family  returned  to  the  house  to  supervise  its  being  cleaned,  previous  to  its 
being  again  occupied.  On  their  return  to  their  temporary  residence,  at  a  distance 
from  their  former  infected  dwelling,  both  of  them  were  attacked  with  cholera, 
one  on  the  night  succeeding  the  visit,  the  other  on  the  third  day  after."  (p.  232.) 

The  following  statements  show  the  number  of  deaths  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  persons  attacked.  In  1851,  out  of  169  cases  admitted 
into  the  St.  Louis  Charity  Hospital,  89  died,  or  52*6  per  cent. ;  and  of 
128  cases  admitted  into  the  City  Hospital,  79  died,  or  61*7  per  cent. 

We  have  no  information  as  to  any  peculiarities  in  the  mode  of  treats 
ment. 

The  whole  Report  confirms  the  opinion  which  is  now  pretty  generally 
acquiesced  in  by  the  profession  in  England  and  on  the  Continent^  that 
cholera  fiiay  he  propagated  by  human  intercourse,  or  in  other  words,  is 
contagious.  Whether  contagion  be  the  sole  or  even  the  principal  means 
of  its  propagation,  remains  to  be  decided,  but  that  cholera  is  contagious 
few  will  now  venture  to  deny.  Many  observations  made  in  our  own 
country  during  the  recent  epidemics  ;  the  admirable  K^^ports  by  Lbberg, 
Kiemlf,*  and  others,  of  the  cholera  in  Norway ;  and  the  very  interesting 
researches  of  Dr.  Alison  of  Edinburgh,  and  Dr.  Budd  of  Bristol,  recorded 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  new  'Edinburgh  Medical  Joumal,'t  should 
suffice  to  convince  the  most  scepticaL  It  seems  astcftishing  that  iu 
India,  the  birthplace  and  head-quarters  of  the  disease,  the  doctrine  of 
contagion  is  almost  universally  repudiated  by  our  professional  brethren. 
''All  our  exjierience,'*  say  the  editors  of  the  '  Indian  Annals  of  Medical 
Science,*  ''  is  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  contagion  ;":^  and  this  opinion  we 
know  to  be  the  one  which  in  India  is  generally  entertained.  This 
differance  of  opiuion  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  such  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  observation,  we  think  may  admit  of  explanation  in  the  tiact, 
that  in  India  all  the  predisposing  causes  of  cholera  are  in  constant 

*  See  British  and  Foreign  Hedioo-Chirurgical  Review,  p.  102.    July,  1856. 
^t  PP-  i81,  668,  1112.  X  Vol.  i.  p.  466.     18&8. 
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operation,  more  especially-  prolonged  heat^ .  decomposing  organic  matters, 
a  more  or  less  debilitated  state  of  the  constitution,  and  excitable  con- 
dition of  the  nervous  system,  &c. ;  and  hence,  no  sooner  is  cholera 
imported,  than  it  spreads  with  such  rapidity  as  to  resemble  an 
epidemic  invasion.  Castes  of  uadoubted  contagion,  however,  are  not 
wanting  in  India.  Mr.  Barry,  a  sargeon  in  the  Bengal  service,  has 
recorded  an  outbreak  of  cholera  which  occurred  at  Gowalparah,  in 
Upper  Assam,  in  1853.*  In  this  instance,  the  cholera  was  evidently 
imported  into  a  healthy  station  by  a  body  of  Sepoys  coming  from  an 
infected  locality;  every  case  of  the  disease  could  be  traced  to  communi- 
cation with  the  sick,  a  large  number  of  attendants  on  the  sick  were 
seized,  but  those  who  separated  themselves  e8ca[)ed  in  every  instance. t 

As  regards  continued  fevers,  the  two  forms  pointed  out  by  Louis  ia 
France,  and  Dr.  Jenner  in  this  country,  are  also  met  with  in  America. 
Thus  we  find: 

"In  general  the  term  typhoid  is  applied  to  continued  fever  when  complicated 
with  enteritic  lesions,  the  term  typhus  being  retained  to  nominate  that  form  in 
which  cerebral  lesions  predominate  without  enteritic  lesions,  and  in  which  there 
oocasionally  occur  imphcations  of  the  pulmonary  organs."  (p.  106.) 

The  following  important  observation  is  made  in  reference  to  the  typhoid 
form : — *'  Cutaneous  eru[)tions,  either  of  petechias,  vibices,  or  '  taches 
rouges,'  are  frequently  seen  in  the  disease,  but  are  by  no  means  its  inva- 
riable accompaniment.**  (p.  110.) 

In  many  of  the  cases  of  continued  fever,  the  abortive  treatment  by 
quinine  was  adopted.  The  result  is  contained  in  the  following  somewhat 
unsatisfactory  paragraph : 

"We  have  seen  the  fever  successfully  subjugated  in  its  early  stages  by  quinine ; 
we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  seen  the  disease  evidently  exasperated  by  it.  We 
have  known  the  quinine  prove  injurious  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disorder,  and  very 
promptly  efficient  in  the  same  cases  at  a  later  period." 

Under  the  head  of  periodic  fevers,  a  remarkable  instance  is  mentioned, 
in  which  the  partial  drainage  of  a  lake  produced  such  a  hotbed  of  mala- 
rious fever  as  to  render  the  surrounding  district,  previously  comparatively 
healthy,  uninhabitable;  but  which  complete  drainage  and  desiccation 
restored  to  its  original  condition,  (p.  209.) 

An  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  at  St.  Louis  in  1853  is  recorded,  remark- 
able for  the  large  number  of  cases  proving  fatal  in  the  early  stage. 
Anasarca,  was  observed  to  supervene  most  frequently  on  the  decline  of 
the  mild  cases.  Some  observations  also  by  a  Dr.  Engelman  are  men- 
tioned, with  the  object  of  showing  that  an  epidemic  of  scarlatina  may 
gradually  pass  into  one  of  measles,  and  that  there  is  a  transition  form, 
partaking  somewhat  of  the  characters  of  both,  but  which  protects  the 
system  from  a  recurrence  only  of  itself,  and  not  of  the  other  two. 

•  Induui  Annala  of  MsdicAl  Science,  vol.  1.  p.  iiS.  t  lUd. 
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III.  De/armities  after  Fractures.     By  Frank  H.  Hamilton,  M.D., 

of  Buffiilo,  New  York. 

The  author  premises  Lis  paper  by  observing  that,  although  most  hos* 
pital  reports  show  the  result  of  the  treatment  of  fractures  in  as  far  as 
they  prove  fatal  or  are  cured,  yet  there  are  no  tables  which  indicate  the 
"  value  of  the  cure ;"  or,  in  other  words,  the  presence  or  amount  of  re- 
sulting deformity.  He  goes  on  to  state  that  deformities  afler  fractures, 
even  in  the  hands  of  the  most  experienced,  are  far  more  frequent  than  is 
generally  supposed,  and  that  a  contrary  belief  has  originated  in  a  want 
of  careful  examinations  and  measurements.  Notwithstanding  the  asser- 
tions of  Dr.  Hamilton  that  his  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  surgery  of 
other  countries  as  well  as  of  America,  and  although  we  have  no  precise 
statistics  to  bring  forward  to  prove  the  contrary,  we  are  hardly  prepared 
to  admit,  that  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  fractures  are  so  frequently 
followed  by  deformity  as  he  asserts.  We  are  reminded  on  this  occasion 
of  a  remark  which  much  surprised  us,  and  which  serves  as  a  Boi*t  of  corol- 
lary to  the  above.  The  recent  American  writer  to  whom  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  allude,  states  that  general  practitioners  in  that  country 
''  are  frequently  subjected  to  the  annoyance  of  prosecutions  for  mal-prac- 
tice,  and  most  of  these  have  been  in  cases  of  fracture."  These  observations 
are  not  made  with  a  view  to  disparaging  Dr.  Hamilton's  paper,  which  we 
consider  of  great  interest.  The  inquiry  which  he  has  instituted  is  well 
deserving  of  being  followed  up  by  surgeons  in  this  country;  for  certainly, 
if  his  statements  are  correct,  the  art  of  treating  fractures  has  "not 
attained  that  degree  of  perfection  which  surgeons  have  almost  universally 
claimed  for  it." 

Detailed  statistics  are  given  in  the  Report  as  to  the  result  of  treatment 
of  fractures  of  the  ossa  nasi,  septum  narium,  superior  and  inferior  maxilla, 
and  clavicle,  which  fractures  all  surgeons  know  to  be  more  or  less  fre- 
quently followed  by  some  deformity.  No  mention,  however,  is  made  of 
fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  extremities,  deformities  in  which  are  of  far 
more  importance  than  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  but,  as  we  believe,  of 
much  less  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  defect  will  be 
supplied  in  a  subsequent  report. 

Of  fractures  of  the  nasal  bones,  22  cases  are  mentioned. 

In  9  there  was  deformity,  but  no  treatment. 

3  died  from  severity  of  other  injuries. 

Of  10  subjected  to  treatment,  in  7  there  was  permanent  deformity^ 
and  in  3  only  complete  restoration. 

The  author  confirms  the  observations  of  Malgaigne  as  to  the  extreme 
rapidity  of  union  of  these  fractures,  repair  taking  place  without  any 
provisional  callus. 

Seven  cases  of  fracture  of  the  septum  narium  are  mentioned,  all  of 
which  were  followed  by  deformity.  A  surgeon  was  consulted  in  five  of 
the  cases,  but  no  treatment  was  adopted  in  any. 

Of  fractures  of  the  superior  maxilla,  6  cases  are  recorded.  In  2, 
death  resulted  from  the  severity  of  the  injuries;  in  all  the  remaining  4, 
more  or  less  deformity  remained.  One  of  the  principal  causes  of  this 
deformity  was  a  depression  of  the  malar  bone,  and  the  author  suggests  a 
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mode  of  elevating  it  by  means  of  a  screw  levator  screwed  firmly  into  the 
bone,  after  making  an  incision  throagh  the  soft  parts.  In  the  absence  of 
an  instmment  for  the  purpose,  he  adds,  *'  a  joiner's  gimlet  might  answer 
tolerably  welP!!  There  are  few  surgeons,  we  hope,  even  in  America, 
who  would  have  recourse  to  such  a  procedure. 

Of  fractures  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  there  are  18  cases: — 1  died;  in  2, 
result  was  not  known ;  in  1,  fracture  not  united  after  seventy  days;  in  4, 
permanent  deformity,  but  slight;  in  10,  no  deformity. 

These  results  appear  on  the  whole  successful. 

Of  fractures  of  the  clavicle,  there  are  14  cases  recorded  as  incomplete, 
and  39  as  complete.  Of  the  former,  in  7  the  result  was  perfect,  and  in  7 
there  was  deformity;  and  of  the  latter,  there  was  deformity  in  32,  and 
union  without  deformity  only  in  7.  The  amount  of  displai^ement  varied 
from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch,  and  the  inner  fragment  was  almost 
always  found  above  and  in  front  of  the  outer.  Numerous  suggestions  are 
made  as  to  the  treatment  of  this  fracture;  and  a  new  contrivance,  invented 
by  the  author,  is  described. 

IV.  On  the  Diei  of  the  Sick.    By  Charles  Hooker,  M.D.,  of  New  Haven, 

Connecticut. 

At  the  conunencement  of  the  Report,  several  rules  are  laid  down  for 
the  diet  of  the  healthy.  Various  diseased  conditions  are  mentioned  as 
resulting  from  a  too  fluid  diet,  and  among  others^  upwards  of  30  cases  of 
purpura  haemorrhagica,  '^  which  have  been  connected  with  the  habitual 
excessive  use  of  drinks."  Some  interesting  and  important  observations 
are  made  on  the  relations  between  scrofula  and  an  oleaginous  diet.  On 
this  subject,  the  author's  observations  for  many  years  have  led  him  to  the 
following  conclusions : 

"  1.  Of  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-two  years,  more  than 
one-fifth  eat  no  fat  meat. 

"2.  Of  persons  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  all,  excepting  less  than  one  in  fifty, 
habitually  use  fat  meat. 

"  3.  Of  persons  who,  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-two,  avoid  fat 
meat,  a  few  acquire  an  apnetite  for  it,  and  live  to  a  good  old  age,  while  the  great 
proportion  die  of  phthisis  Wore  forty -five. 

*'  4.  Of  persons  dying  of  phthisis  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty •fi7e,  nine- 
tentha  at  least  have  never  used  fat  meat." 

These  observations  confirm  the  views  which  are  maintained  by  Dr. 
Bennett  and  others,  that  in  phthisis  there  is  a  deficiency  of  the  oily  ingre- 
dients of  the  tissues,  and  that  hence  the  most  rational  treatment  consists 
in  the  administration  of  oleaginous  ingesta,  in  such  forms  as  to  be  most 
easily  assimilated.  Dr.  Hooker  also  confirms  the  observation  which  has 
been  made  in  this  country,  that  patients  ^^  who  have  never  used  fat  meat 
— to  whom,  indeed,  it  is  absolutely  disgusting — will  readily  take  cod-liver 
oil;"  but  adds:  '*  the  few  patients  who  have  phthisis  after  a  habitual  use 
offiit  meats,  are  little,  if  any,  benefited  by  cod-liver  oil." 

Hence,  in  estimating  the  probable  good  effects  of  a  cod-liver  oil  treats 
ment,  it  would  seem  advisable  to  take  into  consideration  the  previous 
habits  of  the  patient,  as  regards  the  use  of  oleaginous  food.  Several  cases 
are  detailed  of  advanced  phthisis,  which  were  cured. 

The  author  insists  strongly  upon  the  injurious  efifects  of  tobacco  in  pro« 
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ducing  dyspepsia,  maintainiug  that  it  acta  not  only  as  a  narcotic,  but  also 
by  iucrea-Hing  and  wasting  the  saliva.  This  statement  we  readily  corrobo- 
rate. We  have  ourselves  seen  several  cases  of  aggravated  dyspepsia 
attributable  solely  to  the  excessive  use  of  this  weed,  and  remediable  by  a 
removal  of  the  cause. 

In  the  ti<eatment  of  typhns,  Dr.  Hooker  enforces  the  injunctions  of  the 
late  Dr.  Graves,  of  Dublin,  to  guard  against  the  patient  dying  of  starva- 
tion. He  recommends  that  small  quantities  of  solid  food,  such  as  jianada^ 
dry  toast,  or  even  a  little  meat,  along  with  small  doses  of  quinine,  should 
be  repeatedly  given.  Under  this  treatment,  he  lost  only  8  out  of  195 
patients ;  and  adds  that,  at  the  Connecticut  Hospital,  with  this  mode  of 
dieting,  the  mortality  from  typhus  is  only  four  per  cent.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  guarding  against  starvation  in  typhus,  but 
the  cases  alluded  to  must  have  been  of  a  mild  type.  At  the  London 
Fever  Hospital,  where  small  quantities  of  nutriment  (such  as  beef-tea, 
milk,  &c.)  are  repeatedly  given,  the  mortality  during  the  two  years  18d4 
and  1855  was  almost  twenty- two  per  cent. 

X.   Statv/Ues  o/FlacerUa  Prcsvia.     By  J.  D.  Trask,  M.D., 

of  New  York. 

Tills  paper  is  the  most  important  of  the  seriea  To  it  was  awarded  the 
prize  of  the  Association.  The  author  has  collected  in  a  tabular  form, 
with  great  labour  and  care,  353  cases  of  placenta  prtevia,  his  object  being 
to  show  the  result  of  the  treatment  of  this  complication  of  lalK>ur  by  the 
plan  recommended  by  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh — viz.,  the  complete 
separation  aud  extraction  of  the  placenta,  as  oompared  with  that  from  the 
more  ordinary  treatment  by  turning. 

Most  of  our  readera  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  Dr.  Simpson's  paper 
as  first  published  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal'  for  March,  1845, 
and  reprinted  in  the  first  volume  of  his  '  Obstetric  Memoirs.'  In  this 
paper.  Dr.  Simpson  has  shown  that,  in  placenta  prsevia,  the  mortality  to 
the  mother  under  all  the  previous  modes  of  treatment,  was  180  out  of  654 
cases,  or  1  in  d^ths;  and  from  turning  alone,  1  in  2-]^9ths;  whereas  out 
of  141  cases  in  which  the  placenta  became  spontaneously  detached,  only 
3  deaths  occurred,  or  1  in  47,  which  could  in  any  way  be  attributed  to  the 
complication  in  question.  He  has  therefore  recommended  that,  in  certain 
oases  of  placenta  prsevia,  the  placenta  should  be  artificially  detached. 

Dr.  Trask's  statistics  are,  on  the  whole,  confirmatory  of  Dr.  Simpson's; 
but  he  points  out,  and  we  think  with  justice,  that  it  is  hardly  fidr  to 
estimate,  like  Dr.  Simpson,  the  results  of  artificial  separation  as  the  same 
as  those  of  spontaneoua.  The  cases  which  he  has  collected  show  a  great 
difierence  between  the  two. 

Dr.  Trask's  cases  are  classified  in  three  tables.  The  first  table  includes 
2b  1  cases,  iu  200  of  which  turning  was  adopted.  Of  these  200,  59  died, 
or  1  in  3^\ths. 

The  second  table  embraces  36  cases  in  which  the  placenta  was  spon- 
taneously separated  and  ex|>elled.  In  29  the  result  is  mentioned,  and  out 
of  these  there  were  two  deaths,  both  of  which  were  caused  by  diarrhcsa 
(one  eight,  and  the  other  twelve  d«ys  after  delivery),  so  that  here,  not  a 
single  death  could  be  referred  to  the  placenta  pi-eevia. 
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In  the  last  table  are  given  66  cases,  in  which  the  placenta  was  artificially 
separated  and  extracted.  Out  of  60  of  these  cases  there  were  13  deaths, 
or  1  in  4-|^th8.  The  author,  however,  adds,  that  the  cases  in  the  last 
table  embrace  "  a  considerably  larger  proportion  of  severe  cases  than  are 
ordinarily  met  with." 

The  mortality  to  the  child  after  artificial  separation,  as  ascertained  by 
Dr.  Trask,  corresponds  with  that  given  by  Dr.  Simpson.  Thus,  in  Dr. 
Ttask's  cases,  it  was  1  in  l^fnds;  and  in  Dr.  Simpson's,  1  in  Iffths. 

The  author  concludes  by  recommending  the  treatment  by  artificial 
separation  in  similar  cases  to  those  in  which  it  was  originally  proposed 
by  Dr.  Simpson. 

Review  III. 

1.  Lemons  de  Physiologie  Esq}Srimentale  appliguSe  d  la  MSdeciney  /aites  au 

ColUge  ds  France.     Cours  du  Semestre  d*hiver  1854-55.     Far  M. 
Claude  Bernard. — Paria^  1855. 
Lectures  on  Experimental  Physiology  applied  to  Ifedicine,  delivered  at  the 
ColUge  de  France,  Winter  Session  1854-55.    By  M.  Claude  Bbknard. 

2.  Sur  le  Mecftanisme  de  la  Formation  de  Sucre  dome  le  Foie,     Par  M. 

Claude  Bernard.  (In  '  Comptes  Rendus  de  T Acad,  des  Sciences,' 
torn.  xli.  pp.  461-469,  No.  13,  Sept.  24,  1855;  and  in  '  Annales 
des  Sciences  Naturelles,'  Quatridme  s6r.,  torn.  iv.  pp.  lOD-119.) — Paris, 
1855. 

•  _  _  _ 

On  the  Mechanism  of  the  Formation  of  Suga/r  in  the  Liver.    By  M.  Claude 
Bernard. 

3.  Saccharine  Matter,  its  Physiological  Relations  in  the  Animal  Economy, 

By  Frederick  William  Pavy,  M.B.  (In  *  Guy's  Hospital  Reports.' 
Second  Series.     Vol.  viii.  pp.  319-344.)— Xoncfon,  1853. 

4.  Researches  on  the  NoAure  of  tlie  Normal  Destruction  of  Sugar  in  the 

Animal  Syetem.  By  Frederick  William  Pavy,  M  D.  Lend.  (In 
« Guy's  Hospital  Re|Jorta.'  Third  Series.  Vol.  i.  pp.  19-37.)— Zon- 
don,  1855;  and,  in  a  condensed  form,  in  *The  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,'  for  May  3rd,  1855.  Vol.  vii.  pp.  371- 
376. 

5.  Sugar  in  the  Animal  Economy  in  Health  and  Disease.     The  Harveian 

Society's  Prize  Essay  for  the  year  1856.  By  James  L.  Bkyden, 
M.D.  Edinb.,  H.E.I.C.S.     Not  yet  published. 

^BOUT  two  years  ago,  we  devoted  a  short  article  to  Claude  Bernard's  con- 
tributions to  physiology.  The  most  important  of  his  discoveries  is  un- 
questionably that  of  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver,  and  the  '  Physio- 
logical Lectures,'  which  we  now  propose  to  notice,  are  for  the  most  part 
devoted  to  this  subject,  and  to  its  bearings  on  the  physiology  of  diabetes. 
They  are  twenty-tive  in  number,  and  were  delivered  in  the  College  de 
France,  in  the  winter  of  1854-55.  The  phrase  '^  experimental  medicine," 
which  was  adopted  many  years  ago  by  Magendie  (Bernard's  predecessor 
in  the  chair),  expresses,  perhaps,  better  than  any  other,  the  nature  of  the 
course,  which  is  usually  devoted  to  some  one  or  more  subjects  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Professor,  require  special  experimental  elucidation. 
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Until  very  recently,  it  was  regarded  as  an  established  fact,  that  the 
vegetable  kingdom  alone  had  the  power  of  forming  sugar,  and  that  any 
sugar  found  in  the  blood,  urine,  <&c.,  of  animals,  must  have  had  its  origin 
in  the  amylaceous  or  saccharine  portion  of  the  food.  £x|)t*riment8  of 
unquestionable  accuracy  have,  however,  demonstrated  that  the  animal 
organism  has  also  the  power  of  forming  sugar,  altogether  iiTespectively 
of  the  nature  of  the  food ;  that  sugar  exists  normally  in  the  blood,  in 
a  certain  part  of  the  circulation — ^namely,  from  the  hepatic  veins  to  the 
pulmonary  capillaries,  in  both  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  animals;  and 
that  the  quantities  of  sugar  which  we  find  in  these  two  great  classes  of 
animals,  do  not  present  any  sensible  differences. 

"  In  man,  and  in  all  animals,  there  is  a  sugar-producing  organ,  and  this  organ  is 
the  liver ;  and  as  all  secreting  organs  arc  impregnated  with  the  product  of  their 
secretion,  as  the  kidney  is  impregnated  with  urine,  the  testicle  with  spermatic 
fluid,  the  pancreas  with  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  the  salivary  glands  with  their 
different  varieties  of  saliva,  so  is  the  liver  impregnated  with  sugar ;  and  it  is  the 
only  organ  of  the  body  which  in  the  normal  state  presents  this  peculiarity.  To 
'Convince  ourselves  of  this,  we  have  only  to  take  the  tissue  of  any  freshly -killed 
animal,  to  pound  it  and  boil  it  with  a  little  water,  and  to  search  for  sugar  by  the 
ordinary  means  in  the  (filtered)  hquid  decoction."* 

In  performing  this  experiment,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  filtered 
fluid  pass  through  animal  charcoal,  in  order  to  decolorise  it,  and  theu 
again  to  filter  it,  before  we  apply  the  ordinary  tests ;  but  this  being  done, 
we  obtain  ready  evidence  of  the  presence  of  glucose  or  grape-sugar  by 
Trommer's  test  (the  reduction  of  oxide  of  copper),  by  boiling  with  liquor 
potass®,  and  by  fermentation. 

The  presence  of  sugar  in  the  liver,  and  in  no  other  organ  of  the  body, 
is  a  fact  that  has  been  established  by  Bernard,  by  observations  on  a  large 
number  of  animals  in  almost  every  department  of  the  zoological  scale  of 
beings. 

In  order  that  the  experiments  made  on  man  should  con*espond  with 
those  instituted  on  animals,  Bernard  was  obliged  to  confine  his  observa- 
tions to  cases  of  sudden  death  iu  healthy  persons.  He  examined  the  livers 
of  five  executed  criminals,  of  a  man  who  was  killed  instantaneously  by  a 
gun-shot  wound,  and  of  a  diabetic  patient  who  died  suddenly  irom  pul- 
monary apoplexy. 

The  following  are  his  results,  arranged  in  a  tabular  form : 

Age.  ^n^mSm!*?'     8ug«r  in  100  parta  of  UTer.        Ditto  in  the  wbole  lirer. 

Criminal  (A) 46     ...     1800     ...  179  ...     33-27  grammes. 

CH«inia(B)  «    ...     1830    •.•  {'""^oJ^LSr*"'}  -     «»' ««eter-.««l. 

CHminU(F, -    ...     1I»     ...  I>i.U.  {"•    ^^Jt"^^,^ 

Criminal  (V) 23     ...     1200     ...  2142  ...     25704 

CrimlnaKC)  -    ...     .176     ...  {^»«*»|„t'2;S:l'"  «*• 

Gun-shot  case    ...     80    ...     1575     ...  1*10  ...     17'10 

Diabetic  case —     ...     2500     ...  380  ...     67  50 

In  the  first  three  cases,  the  person  had  taken  no  food  since  the  pre- 
ceding evening ;  in  the  others,  digestion  was  going  on.     It  should  further 
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be  mentioned,  that  in  the  gun-shot  case,  the  liver  was  not  examined  for 
two  daya  after  death,  and  decomposition,  which  destroys  the  sugar,  had 
commenced. 

With  immense  labour  and  unwearying  powers  of  work,  he  has  obtained 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  liver,  throughout  almost  the 
whole  animal  scale.  He  has  found  it  in  mammals  (of  which  at  least 
seventeen  different  kinds  were  examined,  besides  man),  in  birds  (sixteen 
different  kinds),  in  reptiles  (ten  different  kinds),  in  osseous  fishes  (twelve 
different  kinds),  in  cartilaginous  fishes  (three  different  kinds),  in  molluscs 
(eight  different  kinds),  and  in  articulate  animals.  The  relative  quantity 
of  sugar  in  the  liver  varies  little  when  the  system  is  in  a  normal  condi^ 
tion ;  it  very  seldom  exceeds  4  per  cent.,  the  mean  being  from  1  -5  to  2 
per  cent,  in  mammals  and  birds;  while  in  reptiles,  fishes,  and  molluscs  it 
is  somewhat  less.  It  is  unnecessary  to  notice  the  experiments  by  which 
he  distinctly  proves  that  the  sugar  which  exists  in  the  liver  is  identical 
with  that  which  occurs  in  diabetic  urine ;  and  we  pass  on  to  his  demon-* 
stration  that  this  sugar  is  secreted  in  the  liver,  and  that  it  is  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  nature  of  the  food. 

"  The  most  simple  proof  seems  to  be  afforded  by  withholding  all  amylaceous 
and  saccharine  food  from  an  animal,  and  observing  if  sugar  still  continue  to  exist 
in  the  system.  This  experiment  has  been  made  upon  a  great  number  of  animals 
(dogs),  which  we  have  fed  exclusively  on  flesh  for  six  and  even  for  eight  months. 
When,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  the  animals  have  been  killed,  we  have  found  1*9 
per  cent,  of  sugar  in  the  hver,  which  is  as  much  as  occurs  in  dogs  that  have  been 
xept  on  a  mixed  diet. 

"  Birds  of  prey,  owlets,  taken  in  their  nests,  and  fed  exclusively  on  raw  bullock's 
heart  for  three  months,  were  then  killed ;  their  livers  always  contained  sugar  in 
the  normal  quantity  (1'5  per  cent.),  while  the  other  tissues  presented  no  trace  of 
this  substance."* 

The  above  experiments  suffice  to  prove  the  persistence  of  sugar  when 
no  amylaceous  or  saccharine  matters  can  by  any  possibility  be  introduced 
into  the  system ;  and  the  case  of  the  young  owls  completely  overthrows 
the  view  that  has  been  maintained  against  Bernard — namely,  that  the 
sugar  may  have  been  localized  and  hoarded  up  in  the  liver  from  saccharine 
food  taken  during  une  alimenUUion  anterieure.  But  the  main  demon* 
stration  is  based  on  the  relative  analyses  of  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein 
as  it  enters,  and  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  as  they  emerge  from  the 
liver.  A  dog,  after  £suting  thirty-six  hours,  was  fed  freely  with  boiled 
sheep's  head,  and  three  hours  afterwards,  when  digestion  was  in  active 
progress,  was  instantaneously  killed  (by  division  of  the  medulla  oblongata) 
in  the  presence  of  the  class.  The  blood  collected  from  the  portal  vein, 
before  its  entrance  into  the  liver,  gave  no  trace  of  sugar ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  contained  a  considei*able 
quantity  of  sugar,  as  was  proved  both  by  Trommer*s  and  the  fermentation 
test.  This  experiment  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  the  comparative 
analyses  of  these  two  kinds  of  blood,  instituted  by  Professor  Lehmann 
with  special  reference  to  the  sugar  question,  and  laid  before  the  Acad6mie 
des  Sciences  a  few  weeks  after  the  delivery  of  this  lecture.  Lehmann 
found  that  the  portal  blood  never  contained  the  least  traces  of  sugar, 
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either  in  dogs  when  fasting,  or  in  dogs  living  on  flesh ;  bat  when  thej 
were  fed  on  boiled  potatoes,  the  |X)rtal  blood  did  contain  sugar  in  such 
small  quantity  that  its  amount  could  not  be  determined.  Minute 
quantities  were  also  found  in  the  portal  blood  of  two  horses.  The  blood 
of  the  hepatic  veins,  on  the  other  hand,  always  contained  sugar  en  forte 
proporUoUf  as  is  shown  in  the  following  tabular  view  of  his  coUectivo 
ob8ei*vations : 

QoADtity  of  ragar  in  the  aoUd  r««idiM 
AniniAl.  Food.  / * » 

Dog  ...  fasting  for  two  days 

Dog  ...  ditto         

Dog  ...  ditto         

Dog  ...  flesh 

Dog  ...  ditto         

Dog  ...  ditto 

Dog  . . .  boiled  potatoes    

Dog  ...  ditto 

Horse  ...  bran,  hay,  and  chopped  straw 

Horse  ...  ditto         


or  porul  blood.  Of  hep»tic  blood. 

none        0746  per  cent. 

ditto        0  638 

ditto         OSOi 

ditto         08U 

ditto         0*709 

ditto         0  946 

traces       0981 

ditto         0-854 

0055  percent.  ...  0  635 

0  052       „  ...  0  983 


I 

I 
"  I 

n 

»9 
19 


Were  it  necessary,  we  might  quote  memoirs  by  Leconte,  Moleschott, 
and  others,  affording  further  demonstration  of  this  fact ;  but  Lehmann's 
analyses  appear  so  decisive,  that  we  shall  proceed  without  delay  to  the 
further  con.«ti(1eration  of  Bernard's  lectures.  We  have  already  alluded  to 
the  view  held  by  some  of  his  opponents — that  the  sugar  is  merely 
localized  in  the  liver,  just  as  mercury,  co])per,  and  arsenic  are  found  in 
that  organ  long  after  the  administration  of  the  salts  of  those  metals.  He 
now  proceeds  to  demolish  this  objection  by  the  following  experimental 
proof.  It  has  been  already  shown  that  young  birds  of  prey  fed  exclu- 
sively on  flesh  from  the  period  of  their  hatching,  contain  from  1*0  to  1*5 
per  cent,  of  sugar  in  the  liver;  and  the  presence  of  this  con8tituent  in 
the  liver  of  the  unhatched  chick  is  very  readily  demonstrated.  If  we 
])erform  similar  experiments  on  the  mammalian  foetus,  we  arrive  at  the 
singular  conclusion,  that  the  *'  glycogenic  function  only  commences  at  a 
special  period  of  intra-uterine  life,  and  that  the  saccharine  matter 
augments  in  proportion  as  the  animal  approaches  the  time  of  birth.** 
Bernard  exhibited  to  his  class  a  fcetal  calf  at  four  or  five  months,  in 
which  the  liver  presented  sugar,  while  in  the  liver  of  a  corresponding  foetus 
at  about  two  months  no  sugar  could  be  detected;  and  he  has  made 
numerous  other  experiments,  with  similar  results,  not  only  on  foetal 
calves  of  various  ages,  but  on  the  human  foetus,  and  that  of  the  rabbit, 
goat,  sheep,  and  guinea-pig. 

He  gives  the  following  results  regarding  the  per-oentage  of  sugar  in  the 
liver  of  the  foetus  of  various  animals : 

Human  foetus  at  six  months  and  a  half        ...     0*77  per  cent. 
Foetus  of  calf  at  from  seven  to  eight  months    080 
Foetus  of  the  cat  at  the  full  time      1*27 

But  there  is  other  and  even  stronger  evidence  that  the  sugar  is  not 
localized,  but  produced  in  the  liver.  Far  from  remaining  and  being 
hoarded  up  in  that  gland,  the  sugar  is  undergoing  perpetual  destruction 
and  renovation,  and  we  can  induce  its  disappearance  (by  preventing  its 
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re-fonnation),  if  we  cause  an  animal  to  die  bIowIj,  as,  for  instanoei  by 
dividing  its  pneumogastric  nervea  Similarly,  when  the  function  of  the 
liver  is  disturbed  by  severe,  and  especially  by  acute,  diseases,  the  formation 
of  sugar  is  often  arrested,  and  none  is  found  in  the  liver  after  death ; 
when,  however,  death  supervenes  rapidly — ^that  is  to  say,  when  the 
nutritive  faculties  have  not  been  suspended  for  any  length  of  time- 
sugar  may  usually  be  found. 

Lastly,  not  only  is  the  hepatic  sugar  not  dependent  on  une  cdimentation 
anterieure,  but  its  amount  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  nature  of  the 
animal's  diet.  Two  dogs  were  fed  solely  on  flesh,  three  on  bread  and 
meat,  and  two  on  amylaceous  or  saccharine  food,  and  they  were  all 
killed  at  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  period  of  digestion ;  and  the 
results  of  the  chemical  examination  of  their  livers  fully  bora  out  this 
conclusion. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  how  the  sugar  is  formed  in  the  liver. 

"  We  have  to  consider  a  gland  which  gives  origin  to  two  products— to  the 
sugar  which  enters  the  blood,  and  to  tlie  bile  which  is  given  off  outwardly.  What 
relation  exbts  between  these  two  concomitant  phenomena?  or  are  they  inde- 
pendent of  one  another?  Can  we  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  albuminous 
matters  of  the  blood  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  hepatic  cells,  break  up  into 
two  products — a  hydrocarbon,  which  is  to  form  sugar,  and  a  nitrogenous  product 
for  tne  formation  of  bile  ?  If  this  were  the  case,  these  two  products  would  be 
formed  simultaneously ;  but  the  experiments  which  have  been  moide  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  sugar  is  not  formed  at  the  same  moment  as  the  bile,  and  that  there  is  a 
sort  of  alternation  between  these  two  formations,  one  of  them  appearing  to  be 
arrested  when  the  other  attains  its  greatest  intensity."  • 

Comparative  anatomy  confirms  the  view  that  these  two  secretions  are 
independent  of  one  another.  Numerous  ex{)eriment3  have  been  made  by 
Bernard  on  the  common  grey  slug  {Lirncuc  flava),  whose  liver  always 
contains  sugar,  and  which  lives  almost  exclusively  on  wood-lice  and  grubs, 
and  is  therefore  an  animal-feeder.  In  these  animals  the  order  of  suc- 
cession of  the  digestive  phenomena  has  l>een  carefully  watched.  After 
thf^se  slugs  have  been  fasting  for  some  time,  their  stomach  and  intestines 
are  found  to  contain  a  little  bile,  but  no  trace  of  saccharine  matter. 
Shortly  after  taking  food  there  is  a  secretion  of  acid  gastric  juice,  but 
this  mixture  contains  no  trace  of  sugar.  When,  however,  the  dissolved 
food  has  passed  almost  entirely  from  the  stomach  into  the  intestine,  a 
colourless  saccharine  fluid  enters  the  stomach  by  the  ductus  choledochus^ 
which  opens  near  the  pyloric  extremity.  As  the  intestinal  ahsoi*ption 
proceeds,  the  secretion  of  this  saccharine  fluid  in  the  liver  becomes  more 
abundant,  and  at  length  not  only  fills  the  stomach,  but  also  the  ductus 
choledochus ;  and  by  its  backward  pressure  causes  a  very  distinct  and 
remarkable  dilatation  of  the  liver.  This  general  distension  of  these 
organs  soon  diminishes,  in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  the  fluid, 
which  seems  to  be  eflected  solely  by  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  scarcely 
ainy  of  it  passing  into  the  intestine ;  and  when  this  secretion  has  almost 
disappeared,  the  ductus  choledochus  begins  to  pour  forth  a  fluid  which 
gradually  becomes  less  saccharine  and  more  coloured,  till  at  length, 
towards  the  end  of  the  digestive  process,  pure  bile,  altogether  devoid  of 
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BUgar,  is  ef^sed,  such  as  is  found  in  the  Biomacb  of  the  sing  after  fasting; 
and  the  turgescence  of  the  liver  then  disappear&  Here,  then,  we  have 
ocular  demonstration  of  the  independence  of  these  two  functions  of 
the  liver.  Bernard  believes  that  in  the  articulata,  and  especially  in 
insects,  he  has  made  out  the  anatomical  distinction  between  that  portion 
of  the  liver  which  is  to  produce  bile,  and  that  which  is  to  secrete  sugar; 
but  we  regard  this  evidence  to  be  less  trustworthy  than  that  yielded  by 
the  slugs. 

From  these  observations,  Bernard  attempts  to  give  a  hypothetical 
explanation  of  the  minute  structure  of  the  liver  in  the  vertebiated 
animals;  his  view,  that  there  are  distinct  cells  for  the  secretion  of  each 
product,  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  satisfactorily  established.  Like 
the  other  secretions,  that  of  sugar  is  constantly  oscillating  between  certain 
limits.  Before  proceeding  to  show  the  causes  of  these  oscillations,  be 
demonstrates  the  absence  of  sugar  in  the  different  secretions  and 
excretions — in  the  saliva,  the  urine,  and  the  bile;  and  hence  he  infers 
that  its  retention  within  the  organism  indicates  that  it  must  serve  some 
special  pur^^ose ;  and  as,  further,  it  does  not  exist  in  the  blood  of  different 
vessels  in  anything  like  the  same  proportions,  it  must  obviously  be  in 
great  part  destroyed.  As  it  is  being  constantly  formed  in  the  liver,  and 
yet  never  exceeds  a  certain  limit,  at  least  in  the  physiological  state,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  must  be  a  perfect  equilibrium  between  its  formation 
and  destruction. 

We  shall  trace  the  course  taken  by  the  sugar  from  its  starting-point — 
the  liver — onwards : — 

"  Secreted  by  the  hepatic  cells,  the  sugar  passes  with  the  blood  of  the  capillaries 
into  the  hepatic  veins,  and  from  thence  into  the  vena  cava  ascendeus.  It  is  at  the 
point  of  discharge  of  the  last-named  vessel,  that  the  blood  is  the  most  strongly 
saccharine ;  it  then  becomes  mixed  with  the  blood  from  the  lover  parts  of  the 
body,  and  passes  up  to  the  right  auricle,  where  the  su^ar  undergoes  a  new 
dilution  from  its  admixture  with  the  blood  of  the  vena  cava  descendens.  From  the 
riffht  auricle  it  passes  into  the  right  ventricle,  and  thence  to  the  lung.  In  the 
woole  of  the  route  from  the  liver  to  the  lung,  the  blood  is  constantly  saccharine, 
but  the  amount  of  sugar  varies  extremely,  and  is  least  at  the  greatest  distance 
from  the  liver.  In  the  lung,  the  sugar,  bebg  brought  into  contact  with  the  air  and 
mixing  with  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood,  sometimes  completely  disappears. 

"  These  two  organs,  then — the  liver  and  the  lung — stand  in  an  inverse  relation 
to  one  another,  in  so  far  as  the  saccharine  matter  is  concerned.  In  a  fasting 
animal,  for  example,  the  blood  which  arrives  at  the  liver  contains  no  trace  of 
su^r,  while  that  which  leaves  it  is  distinctly  saccharine.  Inversely,  the  blood 
which  arrives  at  the  lung  contains  sugar,  while  that  which  leaves  it  contains  no 
traces  of  this  constituent.  The  sugar,  in  this  physiological  state,  remains  hidden 
between  the  liver  and  the  lung,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  its  existence  and 
formation  within  the  animal  body  were  not  earlier  discovered.  The  analysis 
of  blood  drawn  from  superficial  veins  would  fail  to  detect  it  under  these  con- 
ditions."* 

There  are,  however,  physiological  conditions  under  which  sugar  may  be 
found  in  the  blood  beyond  the  lungs.  During  digestion,  the  liver,  in 
place  of  merely  receiving  the  returned  blood  of  the  mesenteric  vessels,  <fec., 
additionally  receives  the  whole  of  the  soluble  matters  absorbed  by  the 
capillaries  of  the  portal  vein — a  quantity  twice  or  thrice  as  great  in  some 
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cases  as  when  the  animal  is  fiEurting.     This  organ  oonseqnentlj  becomes 
engorged  with   blood,   and   considerably  eulai^ed.      The    usually  slow 
circulation  now  becomes  singularly  active,  and  the  wave  of  blood  which 
thus  enters  it  probably  displaces  most  of  the  sugar  which  had  been  pre- 
viously formed,  and   projects  it  into  the    general   circulation.      Inde- 
pendently of  the   augmented  activity  due  to  the  afflux  of  blood,  the 
liver  is  also  stimulated  by  the  nervous   system  under  the  influence  of 
the  natural  excitation   induced  by  the  digestion  of  food.      For  these 
reasons,    the   activity  of  the   glycogenic    function    increases  with   the 
augmented  flow  of  blood  to  the  liver,  and  in  the  course  of  four  or  ^ve 
hours  after  the  commencement  of  intestinal  digestion,  the  production  of 
sugar  in  the  liver  attains  its  maximum  of  intensity.     Hence — although, 
as  has  been  previously  shown,  the  nature  of  the  food  exerts  no  influence 
on  the  production  of  this  sugar — the  period    of  digestion  exercises  a 
very  evident  influence.      Some  time,  then,  after  the  ingestion  of  food, 
and  during  three  or  four  hours,  the  production  exceeds  the  destruction 
of  sugar,  and  there    is   a  temporary  excess   of  this   substance  in  the 
organism,  and  that  portion  which  escapes  being  consumed  in  the  lungs, 
passed  onwards  into  the  arterial  system.     ''At  this  period  of  digestion, 
we  find  sugar  in  all  the  vessels  of  the  body,  both  arteries  and  veins ;  we 
even  find  it  in  the  renal  arteries,  but  in  too  small  quantity  to  pass  into 
the  m-ine.**     In  about  six  or  seven  hours  after  the  meal,  the  excess  of 
sugar  in  the  blood  begins  to  disappear,  and  the  equilibrium  between  its 
production  and  its  destruction  begins  to  be  restored. 

There  is,  however,  one  liquid  in  the  animal  economy  into  which, 
according  to  Bernard,  sugar  always  passes,  even  when  it  only  reaches  the 
general  circulation  in  very  small  quantity, — namely,  the  cerebro-spinal 
fluid.  He  has  constantly  detected  sugar  in  it  (we  presume  by  the 
reduction  of  copper  only,  as  he  makes  no  reference  to  hb  tests  in  this 
instance)  in  dugs,  cats,  and  rabbits,  both  when  fasting  and  during  diges- 
tion— ^a  fact  which  accords  with  the  observation  made  several  years  ago 
by  Magendie,  that  this  fluid  is  one  into  which  substances  introduced 
into  the  blood  pass  with  the  greatest  facility.  If,  however,  food  be 
withheld  from  an  animal  beyond  a  given  time,  the  sugar  can  no  longer 
be  detected.  In  reference  to  this  subject  we  ought  to  observe  that  M. 
Bassy,*  who  has  carefully  examined  the  cerebro-spiual  fluid  which  escaped 
firom  a  man  with  a  fracture  at  the  base  of  the  cranium,  and  likewise  this 
fluid  in  the  horse  and  the  dog,  found  that  although  it  reduced  the  oxide 
of  copper,  it  could  not  be  made  to  undergo  fermentation ;  and  as  other 
organic  substances  (leucine  and  allantoine,  for  example)  possess  this 
reducing  power,  the  reduction-test  alone  cannot  be  relied  on  as  aflbrding 
certain  evidence  of  the  presence  of  sugar.  Messrs.  Paget  and  Turnert 
have  recently  attempted  to  determine  whether  sugar  was  actually  present 
in  these  cases,  and  the  latter  gentleman  Examined  three  separate  portions 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  obtained  by  puncturing  a  spina  bifida  in  a 
child,  several  days  intervening  between  the  removal  of  each  portion.  The 
three  specimens  corresponded  in  giving  no   indication  of  grape-sugar, 

*  Bulletin  de  TAcad.  de  MMecine.    Dee.  1863. 
t  Proceedings  of  the  Kojal  Society  of  London,  Jime  16th,  1864,  vol.  tU.  p.  89. 
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except  witli  Trommer^s  test — Moore's,  Mauinen6*8,  and  the  fermentation* 
test  yielding  negative  results. 

Similar  oscillations  of  the  "  glycogenic  function**  to  those  which  we 
have  described,  occur  in  an  exaggerated  form  in  diabetic  patients ;  and 
the  preceding  observations  elucidate  the  cases  of  intermittent  diabetes 
described  by  Kayer,  Traube,  and  othei*Hy  in  which  the  urine  of  digestion 
is  saccharine,  while  no  sugar  can  be  detected  in  the  urine  at  other 
periods. 

The  circumstances  modifying  the  secretion  of  sugar  are  next  con- 
sidered. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain,  if  it  were  possible,  the  efiect  of 
various  clmnges  in  the  he[)atic  tissue  on  the  secretion  of  sugar.  In  fatty 
liver,  induced  artificially  in  ducks,  Bernard  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  the 
qiiautity  of  sugar  was  increased  rather  than  diminished.  Most  local 
alterations  of  the  liver — such  as  cy.sta,  hydatids,  tumours,  drc — appear  only 
to  have  the  effect  of  dimini^hiDg  the  secreting  mass  of  the  liver,  for  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  these  lesions  we  find  sugar  in  the  ordinary 
proportions. 

Before  noticing  the  influence  of  different  kinds  of  food  u})on  the 
production  of  hepatic  sugar,  he  investigates  the  eflect  of  entire  abhtinenoe 
from  food  of  any  kind  on  the  glycogenic  function.  Four  dogs  of  the 
same  age,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  weight,  were  selected  for  this 
experiment. 

"During  the  first  days  of  abstinence  the  secretion  of  sugar  goes  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent;  for  in  a  dog  that  had  fasted  thirl v-six  hours  1  found  1*255  parts 
of  sugar  in  100  of  liver;  and  iu  another  dog  that  fasted  four  days,  there  was  0*93 
of  sugar  in  100  parts.  Ou  the  following  davs,  the  quantity*  of  &ugar  tlmt  is 
formed  diminishes  more  rapidly  till  the  animal  has  lost  four-tenths  of  its  weight, 
and  is  past  recovery.     I  have  never  found  sugar  in  the  tissue  of  the  liver  of  dogs, 

rabbits,  or  guinea-pigs,  that  died  from  starvation The  time  necessary  lor 

the  total  stoj)page  of  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  liver  under  the  iufiuence  of 
abstinence,  varies  with  the  a^e  and  size  of  the  animals,  with  their  class,  species, 
and  power  of  resisting  inanition.  Amongst  the  vertebrata,  birds  most  rapidly 
lose  the  power  of  fonnmg  sugar  in  the  liver.  Thus,  in  from  thirty-six  to  forty- 
eight  hours  sugar  ceases  to  be  found  in  the  livers  of  small  birds,  such  as  sparrows. 
Kext  to  birds  come  mammals,  especially  young  ones.  I  have  experimented  in 
reference  to  this  point  on  rats,  dogs,  cjits,  and  horses.  In  the  rats  and  in  rabbits, 
from  four  to  eiglit  days  suflBcod ;  and  in  dogs,  cats,  and  horses,  from  twelve  to 
twenty  d.iTS  sufficed  to  cause  the  complete  disappearance  of  sugar  from  the  liver. 
....  Keptiles  and  fishes  differ  from  warm-blooded  animals  in  resisting  for  a 
much  longer  period  the  efi*ects  of  abstinence,  and  in  the  slower  disa})i}earance  of 
sugar  from  the  liver.  Thus,  toads,  adders,  and  carp  exhibit  very  evident  indi- 
cations of  sugar  in  the  liver  after  four  or  six  weeks*  abstinence As  the 

sugar  disappears,  the  respiration,  which  is  intimately  connected  with  its  destruc- 
tion, becomes  slower."* 

These  observations  on  the  effects  of  abstinence  do  not,  however,,  apply 
to  hybeniating  animals  during  the  period  of  their  winter  sleep,  as  has 
been  distinctly  shown  by  Valentin,  in  his  memoir  "On  the  Existence  of 
Sugar  in  the  Liver  and  other  parts  of  Hybernating  Animals^*'  published 
in  volume  xiii.  of  this  Eeview. 

The  influence  of  a  fatty  diet  is  remarkable.     Two  dogs  were  fed  on  fat 

•  liC^ons,  &c.,  pp.  129-131. 
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baoon  from  which  all  the  lean  had  been  removed,  and  on  hog's  lard,  for 
three  and  for  eight  days  respectively,  and  the  singular  result  was  obtained, 
that  under  the  influence  of  this  food  there  was  a  positive  diminution  of 
the  sugar  in  the  liver,  such  as  would  have  occurred  if  the  animals  had 
been  rigidly  fosting,  the  sugar  in  these  cases  amounting  to  0  88  and  0*57 
percent.  Bernard  explains  this  result  in  the  following  manner:  the 
fundamental  principles  of  all  foods  are  reducible  to  three  classes — the 
albuminous,  the  farinaceous  or  saccharine,  and  the  &tty  kinds  of  food ; 
of  these,  the  last  alone  do  not  pass  through  the  liver,  but  are  absorbed 
directly  by  the  lacteals,  and  hence  they  do  not  affect  the  portal  blood. 

In  order  to  investigate  the  effect  of  a  nitrogenous  diet,  two  dogs  were 
fed  solely  on  gelatine  and  gelatinous  matters  for  some  days.  Under  the 
inflaenoe  of  this  food  the  quantities  of  sugar  found  in  the  liver  were  as 
nearly  as  possible  normal  (being  1*33  and  1*65  per  cent.),  although  one 
of  the  dogs  had  been  kept  without  any  kind  of  nourishment  for  four 
days  before  the  experiment  commenced.'  "  Hence,**  says  Bernard,  '*  it  is 
the  nitrogenous  element  which  serves  to  form  the  sugar,  and  chemistry 
confirms  that  which  physiology  indicates;  for  Lehniann  has  proved  that 
the  pjrtal  blood  in  traversin<^  the  liver  loses  a  certain  quantity  of  its 
nitrogenous  principles,  and  that  the  fibrin  is  distinctly  diminished.'*  As 
in  the  caue  of  animals  fed  solely  on  nitrogenous  food,  neither  the  intestine 
nor  the  portal  blood  contains  6ugar,  we  can  arrive  at  no  other  conclusion 
than  that  the  sugar  which  is  found  under  these  conditions  is  the  result  of 
the  action  of  the  liver  on  the  albuminous  principles  which  have  entered 
the  portal  blood. 

The  effect  of  a  farinaceous  diet  was  then  observed  upon  two  dogs — a 
subject  of  special  interest,  '^  in  consequence  of  the  care  taken  by  all  })hy- 
sicians  to  exclude  every  trace  of  starch  and  sugar  from  the  diet  of  their 
diabetic  patients.'*  The  first  dog,  after  being  starved  for  four  days,  was 
fed  for  six  days  on  starch  and  water ;  the  second  dog,  without  any  pre- 
liminary starving,  was  fed  for  three  days  upon  a  mixture  of  mashed 
potatoes,  starch,  and  sugar,  with  a  little  water.  In  the  liver  of  the  first  dog 
there  was  1-25  per  cent.,  and  in  that  of  the  second  1*88  per  cent,  of  sugar 
— numbers  which  do  not  materially  dififer  from  those  which  are  yielded 
during  a  gelatinous  or  mixed  diet.  In  a  physiological  stato,  then,  the 
ingestion  of  amylaceous  or  saccharine  matter  does  not  augment  the 
quantity  of  sugar  in  the  liver,  and  consequently  in  the  animal  economy 
generally ;  although  in  cases  of  diabetes  the  use  of  these  substances  com- 
monly causes  a  great  and  immediate  augmentation  of  the  sugar  in  the 
urine. 

The  influences  of  various  diseases,  of  temperature,  age,  kc,  on  the 
glycogenic  function  of  the  liver,  are  considered  in  a  subsequent  lecture. 
It  appears,  from  Bernard's  researches,  that  severe  diseases,  whether  acute 
or  chronic,  but  especially  if  acute  febrile  symptoms  are  present,  very 
rapidly  put  a  stop  to  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  liver;  and  this  is 
the  reason  why  sugar  is  so  oflen  sought  for  fruitlessly  in  the  livers  of 
hospital  patients.  When  a  dial>etic  patient  is  seveed  with  another  disease, 
the  same  thing  holds  good.  The  sugar  is  no  longer  secreted,  or,  at  all 
events,  the  secretion  is  much  diminished,  and  the  urine  is  no  longer  sac- 
charine. When,  however,  the  secondary  disease  abates,  the  sugar  re-appears. 
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Bernard  notices  a  singular  case  of  this  kind  that  fell  under  his  ovn. 
observation.  A  diabetic  woman  had  a  chronic  affection  of  the  bowels, 
which  occasionally  assumed  an  acute  form,  when  she  suffered  £rom  colic 
and  diarrhoea;  whenever  the  last-named  symptoms  appeared,  the  urine 
ceased  for  the  time  to  be  saccharine.  In  this  patient  he  saw  the  sugar 
vanish  and  re-appear  five  or  six  times  under  these  circumstances.  la 
the  last  stage  of  diabetes,  when  phthisical  symptoms  have  supervened, 
and  the  digestive  functions  ai'e  much  disturbed,  the  sugar  often  disappears 
from  the  urine;  and  this  may  be  taken  as  a  sign  that  death  will  speedily 
occur. 

The  influence  of  external  temperature  on  the  hepatic  functions  was 
determined  experimentally  on  guinea-pigs  and  rabbita  On  exposing 
these  animals  to  great  cold,  so  as  to  reduce  the  temperature  from  the 
normal  standard  of  about  100**  to  68**  Fahr.,  the  hepatic  sugar  entirely 
disappears  in  the  course  of  two  hours ;  while  on  placing  them  in  a  sur* 
rounding  medium  of  a  temperature  rather  above  the  bodily  heat — as,  for 
instance,  in  a  stove  at  113°  Fahr. — there  is  an  exaltation  of  the  functions 
of  the  liver,  which,  however,  is  more  marked  in  relation  to  the  secretion 
of  bile  than  to  that  of  sugar.  But  if  the  temperature  he  raised  to  120** 
or  130°,  an  opposite  effect  is  produced:  the  sugar  disappears,  and  the 
animal  dies  in  from  one  to  two  hours,  without  a  trace  of  saccharine  matter 
in  its  liver. 

Neither  age,  sex,  pregnancy,  nor  lactation,  seems  to  exert  any  special 
influence  on  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  uses  and  final  destiny  of  the  hepatic 
sugar  in  the  organism. 

As  farinaceous  and  saccharine  food  does  not  increase  the  amount  of  the 
sugar  that  is  found  in  the  tissue  of  the  liver,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  the  sugar  derived  from  the  food  plays  an  entirely  different 
jiart  in  the  animal  economy  from  the  hepatic  s^igar.  Bernard  finds  that, 
if  we  take  two  dogs,  and  feed  one  excluHively  on  flesh  and  the  other  ex- 
clusively on  amylaceous  matters  for  some  days,  and  then  kill  them,  the 
watery  decoction  of  the  liver  will  be  perfectly  limpid  in  the  first  case, 
while  in  the  second  it  will  be  *'  turbid,  opalescent,  and  of  a  milky  apf)ear> 
ance.'*  The  two  fluids  will  be  found  equally  to  abound  in  sugar,  but  the 
latter  also  holds  in  suspension  an  emulsive  matter — ^a  mixture  apparently 
of  a  fatty  and  of  a  protein  body ;  and  from  this  he  infers  that  the  sugar 
yielded  by  the  food  does  not  pass  in  the  form  of  sugar  into  the  blood,  but 
that  it  is  converted  by  the  liver  into  fat.  We  have  not  space  to  notice 
the  various  arguments  or  the  experiments  by  which  he  supports  this 
yiew;  and  we  will  merely  remark  that  Lehmann,  who  has  published  a 
very  elaborate  criticism  of  Bernard's  Lemons,  in  voL  Ixxxviii.  of  Schmidt's 
'  JahrbUcher,'  regards  the  arguments  as  inconclusive,  and  the  experiments 
(which  are  in  direct  opposition  to  those  of  von  Becker,  who  worked 
under  Lehmann's  direct  superintendence)  as  fallacious.  The  question  as 
to  what  becomes  of  the  alimentary  sugar  is  still  involved  in  considerable 
obscurity.  We  turned  to  Dr.  Bryden*s  Harveian  Prize  Essay,  to  see  if  he 
had  thrown  any  new  light  upon  it,  but  we  do  not  find  that  he  has  made 
any  experiments  on  the  subject ;  and  his  conclusion,  *^  that  it  is  as  lactic 
acid,  or  more  probably  as  lactates — ^the  base  being  derived  from  the 
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biliary  and  other  secretions — ^that  the  variety  of  sugar  which  we  have 
been  considering  enters  the  circulation/*  is,  we  think,  by  no  means  satis- 
fiictorily  established  It  is,  indeed,  in  a  great  measure  based  on  an 
isolated  obeervation  in  |>age  278  of  the  third  volume  of  Lehmann's 
'  Physiological  Chemistry/  which  can  hardly  be  taken  as  a  fair  expression 
of  that  eminent  chemist^s  views  on  the  subject ;  for  in  his  latest  work 
we  find  the  following  sentence,  which  tells  most  decisively  against  Dr. 
Bryden's  theory : — ^^  From  the  augmentation  in  the  amount  of  sugar 
in  the  blood  after  the  ingestion  of  sugar,  it  follows  that  the  greatest  part 
of  the  glucose  is  absorbed  in  an  unchanged  state ;  a  fraction  of  the  sugar 
ifl^  however,  always  converted  into  acids."*  Nor  does  Dr.  Pavy  at  all 
remove  our  difficulties  on  this  point :  he  merely  tells  us  that,  from  expe- 
riments performed  in  M.  Bernard's  laboratory,  it  appears  that  the 
liver — 

"  Exerts  some  modifying  inflaence  on  the  sugar  which  is  traversing  its  capil- 
laries^  and  which  has  been  absorbed  from  the  food,  by  which  it  is  transformed 
from  vesetablc  into  animal  sugar  or  glucose,  and  thus  rendered  more  apt  for 
being  subsequently  destroyed  by  the  processes  of  animal  life."f 

We  must  confess  that  we  do  not  clearly  comprehend  the  differences 
between  animal  and  vegetable  sugar  to  which  Dr.  Pavy  refers;  and  we 
have  chie^y  noticed  these  discrepant  opinions  with  the  view  of  dii^ecting 
farther  inquiry  to  the  subject. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  sketch  of  Bernard's  views  regarding  the 
destruction  of  the  hepatic  sugar  in  the  blood.  The  theory  of  the  oxida- 
tion or  combustion  of  the  sugar  in  the  lungs  is  first  discussed.  If  the 
sugar  were  actually  destroyed  in  the  lungs  by  coming  in  contact  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  any  caase  that  disturbed  the  due  performance  of  the 
respiratory  functions — as  a  more  or  less  perfect  occlusion  of  the  air-pas- 
sages, or  the  inhalation  of  air  mixed  with  certain  vapours,  as  those  of  ether 
or  chloroform,  or  the  respiration  of  air  poor  in  oxygon — would  prevent 
the  destruction  of  the  sugar,  and  allow  it  to  pass  into  the  general  cireula- 
tioD,  and  consequently  into  the  urine.  M.  Roynoso  found  that,  under 
the  influence  of  ether,  the  urine  became  temporarily  saccharine,  and  at 
once  referred  the  result  to  the  deficient  oxidation  of  the  sugar  in  the 
lungs.  The  fact  is  correct  enough,  but  Bernard  shows,  by  the  following 
singular  experiment,  that  it  admits  of  an  altogether  dififerent  explanation: 
If  a  dog  or  a  rabbit  be  taken  for  experiment  just  after  the  digestion  of  a 
meal  has  been  fully  accomplished,  and  if  we  draw  blood  from  its  jugular 
vein,  this  blood  wUl  contain  no  appreciable  traces  of  sugar;  if,  liowever, 
we  compress  its  abdomen  so  as  to  exercise  a  certain  pressure  on  the  liver, 
or  if  we  excite  violent  contractions  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  of  the 
diaphragm  by  carefully  closing  the  nostrils  for  some  minutes,  and  then 
draw  blood  from  the  jugular  vein,  we  shall  find  that  the  fluid  is  saccharine. 
The  compression  of  the  liver  causes  a  sudden  and  excessive  efliision  of 
sugar  into  the  blood,  and  the  passage  of  a  portion  of  it  into  the  general 
circulation  and  the  urine.     Bernard  believes  that,  in  Beynoso's  experi- 

*  llftndbnch  der  Phytlologiachen  Chemle,  p.  266.    Leipzig,  18ft4. 

t  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  third  series,  vol.  i.  p.  20.  A.4  in  one  or  two  oases  Dr.  Pavy  makes 
sUtements  regarding  Bemard*s  views  that  are  not  strietljr  in  accordance  with  those  expressed 
to  the  Le^ns,  we  think  It  right  to  mention  that  the  article  ttom  which  we  quote  was  writtea 
prerioaslx  to  |he  publication  of  Bernard's  rolnme. 
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ments,  the  presence  of  the  sngar  was  due  to  the  tnnscalar  efforts  and  oon* 
tractions  of  the  animal,  although  ether  and  chloroform  exert  a  special 
action  in  this  respect,  to  which  we  shall  presently  allude.  At  first  be 
seems  to  have  inclined  strongly  towards  the  oxidation  theory,  and  this 
view  was  confirmed  by  his  finding  a  saccharine  fluid  in  the  urinary  bladder 
of  the  foetus  of  the  calf,  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  month;  but  on  examining 
the  urine  at  different  stages  of  fcptal  existence,  he  discovered  other  facta 
that  could  not  be  explained  by  this  theory.  He  found  that  in  the  calf 
the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver  does  not  commence  bcforo  the  fourth 
month  of  foetal  life;  but,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  he  also  found  the 
mine  of  the  foetus,  at  a  very  early  stage,  to  be  highly  saccharine  when  the 
liver  does  not  3rield  a  trace  of  sugar.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tissue  of 
the  liver  contains  an  increasing  quantity  in  proportion  as  the  period  of 
gestation  approaches,  and  hence  we  might  naturally  infer  that  the  urine 
would  become  more  saccharine  as  the  period  of  birth  drew  near.  But 
this  is  not  the  case :  the  urine  of  the  foetal  calf,  at  the  sixth  or  seventh 
month,  ceases  to  contain  sugar,*  although  it  is  then  secreted  in  the 
organism,  and  is  found  in  large  quantity  in  the  liver.  Bernard  next 
examined  the  direct  influence  of  oxygen  on  the  destruction  of  the  sugar 
in  blood  obtained  from  the  hepatic  veins,  but  to  his  surprise  he  found  thai 
the  sugar  was  not  decomposed,  even  after  five  or  six  hours,  in  blood 
saturated  with  oxygen ;  while  it  was  decomposed  with  considerable  rapidity 
by  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  and  in  still  shorter  time  by  arseniuretted 
hydrogen.  These  experiments  with  the  gases,  however,  are  in  reality  of 
less  weight  than  Bernard  supposes,  because,  as  Lehmann  has  observed, 
many  of  them  have  a  tendency  to  promote  the  decom]>osition  of  the 
blood. 

The  next  theory,  or  rather  hypothesis,  is,  that  the  destruction  of  the 
sugar  in  the  organism  is  due  to  the  combustion  of  the  sugar  with  the 
co-operation  of  an  alkali  Bernard  makes  various  experiments,  similar 
to  those  of  Lehmann  and  v.  Becker,t  and  arrives  at  the  same  conclusion — 
namely,  that  sugar,  when  injected  into  the  jugular  vein,  in  a-ssociation 
with  potash  or  its  carbonate,  is  not  destroyed  in  greater  quantity  than 
under  ordinary  circumstances.^ 

There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  organic  matters  can  be  destroyed, 
either  by  a  [)rocess  of  oxidation  or  of  fermentation.  As  oxidation  fails 
to  account  for  the  phenomena  in  question,  we  must  fall  back  on  fermen- 
tation, which,  as  we  know,  is  the  main  agent  in  a  host  of  transformations 
in  both  the  vegetable  and  the  animal  kingdoma  The  conditions  necessary 
for  alcoholic  fermentation  are  absent  in  the  organism ;  and  if  they  are 
artificially  supplied — ^if,  for  instance,  a  mixture  of  sugar  and  yeast  be 
injected  into  the  veins  of  an  animal — death  is  the  certain  result.  The 
destruction  of  the  sugar  in  this  manner  is  consequently  impossible;  but 
our  author  believes  that  under  the  influence  of  the  extreme  division 
which  it  undergoes  in  the  blood,  it  may  be  converted  into  lactic  acid  by 

*  Theie  obsenrationa  Aooord  with  thofte  recently  pabllshed  by  Dr.  W.  D.  Moore,  who  fidled 
to  detect  sugar  in  the  mine  of  the  haman  fiBtiu  at  the  ftill  period. 

t  See  Iiehmann's  Physiological  Chemistry,  toI.  iii.  p.  234. 

i  Still  ftirther  evidence  on  this  point  may  be  found  in  a  memoir  by  Poggiale,  On  the  Action 
of  Alkalies  on  Sugar,  in  the  Comptes  Rendus,  torn.  xUi.  p.  198.    Parl«,  1868. 
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a  simple  molecular  change,  in  which  the  oxygen  plajs  only  a  secondary 
part  The  researches  of  Dr.  Pavy  throw  considerable  light  upon  this 
subject,  and  strongly  corroborate  Bernard  s  view. 

**  In  experiments  which  the  author  (Dr.  Pavy)  has  now  several  times  repeated, 
he  injected  blood  removed  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  of  an  animal — and 
therefore  nonnally  containing  sugar — through  the  capillaries  of  the  aitificially 
inflated  lungs  of  another ;  and  found  that  as  lone  as  the  blood  retains  its  fibrin* 
there  is  as  much  destruction  of  its  sugar  as  would  take  place  in  the  living  animal ; 
but  that  where  the  fibrin  has  been  separated  from  the  serum  and  corpuscles,  the 
sugar  ceases  to  be  influenced  by  the  presence  of  oxygen,  or  ceases  to  disappear 
during  the  process  of  artificial  respiration.     It  woula  hence  appear  that  sometiiing 
besides  mere  contact  with  oxygen  is  requisite  for  the  destruction  of  sugar.     But 
in  other  experiments  he  has  found  that  oxygen  is  nevertheless  a  necessary  agent 
oonoemed  in  the  process  of  transformation  ooserved  during  the  arterialization  of 
the  blood  that  has  not  undergone  spontaneous  coagulation.    It  would  therefore 
•eem,  in  fact,  that  oxygen  acts  secondarily  on  the  sugar,  through  the  medium  of 
the  fibrinous  constituent  of  the  blood ;  that  it  exerts  some  changes  upon  this 
azotised  principle,  which  are  capable  of  inducing  the  metamorphosis  of  sugar.  .  .  . 
If  the  molecular  changes  occurring  during  the  decomposition  of  an  azotised  sub- 
stance be  capable  of  converting  sugar  (Cj^HijO^,)  into  lactic  acid  (G^H^O,),  why 
fehould  not  the  molecular  changes  occurring  durmg  the  building-up  or  ehiboration 
of  this  same  nitrogenized  oompound  effect  the  same  ?    Indeed,  we  have  seen  tluit 
the  process  of  destruction  is  carried  on  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  systemic  capil- 
laries, and  more  espemlly  in  those  of  the  chylopoietio  viscera,  where  the  mole- 
cular chan^  of  nutrition  are  abo  correspondingly  carried  on  with  greater  activity 
than  elsewhere.     So  that  analogy  and  experiment  would  tend  to  show  that  the 
physiological  destructiou  of  sugar  is  owin^  to  a  process  similar  to  fermentation, 
induced  by  the  molecular  changes  occumug  in  the  nitrogenized  constituents  of 
the  animal  during  life.    And  in  accordance  with  this,  we  find  lactic  acid  present 
in  the  system,  and  hugely  separated  from  arterial  blorxl  by  the  muscular  tissue 
and  the  secerning  follicles  of  the  stomach.    As  rejB;ards  the  lactic-acid  fermenta- 
tion, it  is  well  known  that  the  presence  of  an  alkali  favours,  while  that  of  an  acid 
retards,  the  process.    In  two  experiments  on  animals,  the  author  iuiected  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  phosphoric  acid  into  the  circulating  current,  and  observed, 
in  the  case  of  the  latter,  that  sugar  immediately  accumulated  in  the  blood."* 

In  proceeding  to  notice  the  uses  of  sugar — which  he  does  in  his  twelfth 
lecture — Bernard  observes  that  it  is  difficult  at  first  sight  to  perceive  what 
part  this  substance  plays  in  the  organism.     As  it  is  constantly  produced 
in  the  liver  from  a  certain  epoch  of  iutra-uteriue  life  to  the  death  of  the 
animal,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  it  must  have  im|)ortant  functions  to 
fulfil     Some  physiologists  maintain,  that  by  its  destruction  it  developea 
the  heat  necessary  to  support  the  auimal  temperature ;  but  this  is  a  mere 
supposition,  not  only  unsupported  by  evidence,  but  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  fiftct  observed  by  Bernard,  that  the  greatest  heat  is  produced  during 
the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver,  and  not  during  its  destruction,  the 
blood  which  leaves  tliat  organ  by  the  hepatic  veins  being  found  to  exhibit 
a  higher  temperature  than  the  blood  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.t 
The  actual  uses  of  sugar  in  the  auimal  economy  are  so  fully  described  by 
Lehmaun,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  '  Physiological  Chemistry,'  pp. 
216—221,  that  it  ia  unnecessary  for  us  to  advert  to  them  here.     Most  of 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  yii.  pp.  878-4. 

t  Bernard  found  that  iu  a  dog  the  temperatun;  of  the  portal  blood  entering  the  liver  waa 
102^  9'2  Fahr.,  and  that  of  the  hepatic  veins  los^'Gl,  while  the  aortic  blood  only  ralstid  the 
ih«rinoin«tcr  to  iui°-tf «.    (See  Lemons,  ftc.,  p.  2V0.) 
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these  uses  are  altogether  ignored  hj  Bernard,  who  has  discovered  that  it 
has  a  new  use,  d'une  bien  plus  grande  imparlance.  He  helieves  that 
he  has  proved  the  presence  of  sugar  to  he  as  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  animal  as  of  vegetable  tissues ;  in  short,  that  the  action  of  sugar 
is  essential  in  the  development  of  organic  cells  generally.  As  we  do  not 
think  that  he  has  succeeded  in  est^ablishing  his  case,  we  shall  not  describe 
the  experiments  which  led  him  to  entertain  this  idea.  We  shall,  however, 
take  this  opportunity  of  noticing  more  fully  the  observations  which  he 
has  made  in  reference  to  the  occurrence  of  sugar  in  the  organism  during 
foetal  life  (to  which  allusion  has  been  made  in  p.  30),  inasmuch  as  it  was 
the  theory  regarding  the  importance  of  sugar  in  relation  to  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  tissues,  that  led  him  to  inquire  whether  sugar  did  not  play 
an  important  part,  and  was  not  to  be  detected  chemically,  in  the  animal 
body  when  its  evolution  was  proceeding  with  the  greatest  energy — namely, 
during  intra-uterine  existence.  His  observations  on  the  occurrence  of 
sugar  in  the  fcetal  tissues  are  scattered  through  various  parts  of  his 
volume.*  The  following  are  his  chief  results  in  connexion  with  this 
subject : 

1 .  If  foetal  lungs  or  muscular  tissue  (either  voluntary  or  involuntary) 
be  placed  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  60^  or  a  little  higher,  a  very  con- 
siderable quantity  of  lactic  acid  is  developed ;  whereas,  if  corresponding 
adult  tissues  are  similarly  treated,  ammoniacal  products  are  formed,  and 
the  water  presents  an  alkaline  reaction.  By  taking  means  to  arrest  the 
lactic  fermentation,  undoubted  evidence  of  the  presence  of  glucose  in 
those  tissues  may  be  obtained  both  by  Trommer*s  test  and  by  fermentation. 
We  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  isolate  the  substance  from  the  lungs  or 
muscles  which  gives  rise  to  the  sugar;  but  we  know  that  it  exists  in 
these  tissues  in  a  state  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether;  for  not  only 
do  the  above-named  tissues  yield  no  sugar  to  those  fluids,  but  after  soaking 
in  these  menstrua  they  still  yield  sugar  and  lactic  acid.  When  the  tissues 
are  once  fairly  developed,  generally  about  the  fifth  month  of  intra-uterine 
life  (in  the  foetal  calf,  whose  period  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  human 
foetus),  this  property  diminishes,  and  at  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  month, 
when  the  muscular  elements  are  definitely  formed,  the  production  of  sugar 
in  these  tissues  entirely  ceases. 

2.  While  sugar  can  be  discovered  in  the  lungs  and  muscles,  it  cannot 
be  detected  in  the  glandular  or  nervous  systems,  in  the  skin,  or  in  the 
bones;  and  (contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected)  the  liver,  which, 
when  the  functions  are  duly  localized,  becomes  the  great  glycogenic  organ, 
is,  during  the  earlier  period  of  embryonic  life,  as  free  from  sugar  as  the 
other  glandular  structures.  In  the  fcetal  calf,  it  is  not  till  about  the 
fourth  or  fifth  month  that  sugar  in  small  quantity  begins  to  appear  in 
the  liver,  but  from  that  period  the  quantity  of  hepatic  sugar  increases 
with  the  age  of  the  foetuat 

3.  Until  about  the  middle  of  intra-uterine  life,  the  saccharine  matter 
which  is  formed  in  the  pulmonary  and  muscular  tissues  is  not  converted 
into  lactic  acid  (or  otherwise  destroyed)  almost  immediately  after  its 

»  See  I/ectare  XI.  pp.  2go-282 ;  Lecture  XII.  pp.  248-2*4 ;  Lecture  XX,  pp.  860-389  j  and 
Lecture  XXI.  pp.  898-408 
See  Levoiu,  ac.,  p.  82. 
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formation,  as  occurs  in  adult  life,  but  enters  into  the  circulation,  and  thus 
makes  its  way  into  the  urine;  and  the  urine  accumulating  in  great  quan- 
tity, fills  not  onlj  the  bladder,  but  the  allantois,  which  communicates  with 
it,  and  thus  the  allantoic  fluid  also  becomes  saccharine.  The  liquor 
amnii  also  contains  sugar  (but  in  much  smaller  quantities),  which  must 
either  have  got  there  by  endosmoais,  or  must  be  due  to  a  small  quantity 
of  urine  having  been  expelled  from  the  bladder  through  the  urethra. 

4.  Independently  of  its  use  (according  to  Bernard's  view)  in  connexion 
with  the  development  of  the  tissues,  he  shows,  by  ingenious  experiments, 
that  its  presence  in  the  blood  prevents  the  infiltration  of  that  fluid  into 
the  tissues,  and  promotes  the  circulation  generally.  In  the  liquor  amnii 
the  sugar  undergoes  a  kind  of  viscous  fermentation,  which  gives  to  that 
fluid  its  well-known  glutinous  character;  so  that,  as  Bernard  observes — 

"The  advocates  of  finid  causes  might  perceive  here  a  secondary  use  of  sugar 
daring  intra-uterine  life ;  having  first  prevented  the  imbibition  and  infiltration  of 
the  youne  and  delicate  tissues  bj  the  liquor  amnii,  it  becomes  converted  before 
the  period  of  parturition  into  a  viscid  substance,  capable  of  lubricating  the  pas- 
sages and  facilitating  the  escape  of  the  foetus." 

The  mechanism  of  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver  next  claims  our 
attention.  That  a  secretion  may  be  produced,  it  is  an  established  law 
that  two  conditions  are  imperative — namely,  1,  the  blood;  and  2^  a  glan- 
dular organ  to  which  the  blood  goes.  It  is  a  doctrine  generally  accepted 
by  the  physiologists  of  the  present  day,  that  the  glandular  organ  furnishes 
nothing  to  the  secretion,  but  that  its  tissue  (or,  at  all  events,  certain  of 
its  cells)  exerts  a  catalytic  action  on  the  elements  of  the  blood  as  it  tra- 
verses the  organ.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  Lehmann  has  afibrded 
us  a  very  satisfiictory  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  sugar  in  the  liver. 
On  comparing  the  composition  of  the  blood  of  the  portal  and  the  hepatic 
veins,  he  found  that  the  saccharine  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  contains 
less  fibrin  and  less  hsematin  than  the  non-saccharine  blood  which  enters 
the  liver  by  the  portal  vein.  He  then  proved,  by  a  very  ingenious  che- 
mical process,  that  pure  crystallized  hiematin  might  be  resolved  into 
glucose  conjugated  with  a  nitrogenous  substance;  and  from  this  he  infers 
that  the  liver  most  probably  disintegrates  this,  and  perhaps  some  other 
constituents  of  the  portal  blood,  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  into  glu- 
cose and  a  nitrogenous  substance  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
bile.  Since  the  publication  of  his  Le9ons,  Bernard  has,  however,  been 
led  to  give  up  Lehman n's  explanation,  and  has  been  driven  to  the  belief, 
from  certain  experiments  which  he  has  recently  made,  that  it  is  not  in 
the  bloody  but  in  tJts  hepatic  tissue  itsel/y  tJuit  toe  must  search  for  the  sub- 
stance  to^Uc/i  precedes  and  direcUy  gives  origin  to  the  svgar.  The  subject 
is  one  of  such  importance  that  we  give  the  main  points  of  the  leading 
experiment. 

A  dog  that  had  been  fed  exclusively  on  flesh  for  several  days  was  killed 
seven  hours  after  a  meal;  the  liver  was  carefully  removed,  without  injury 
or  the  slightest  delay,  and  a  current  of  cold  water  was  injected  with  con- 
siderable pressure  into  the  portal  vein  before  the  blood  had  had  time  to 
coagulate,  and  continued  for  forty  minutes.  The  liver  gradually  assumed 
an  exsanguine  appearance,  and  the  water  which  jetted  out  of  the  hepatic 
veins,  from,  being  bloody  and  saccharine,  became  colourless,  and  entirely 
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free  both  from  sugar  and  from  albuminous  matters.  The  liver  was  after- 
wardtt  submitted  to  the  external  action  of  a  current  of  water;  and  on 
boiling  a  small  portion,  it  was  found  that  its  decoction  did  not  give  the 
slightest  trace  of  sugar.  On  exposing  the  organ  for  twenty-four  hours 
to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  it  was  found  that  this  stnicture,  which 
on  the  previous  day  was  completely  free  from  sugar,  now  contained  it  in 
abundance. 

This  experiment  clearly  proves  (says  Bernard)  that  in  the  healthy  liver 
there  are  two  substances, — (1),  sugar  which  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
which  is  carried  off  during  the  injection  into  the  jiortal  vein ;  and  (2),  a 
substance  so  slightly  soluble  in  water,  that  it  remains  fixed  in  the 
hepatic  tissue  after  the  blood  and  sugar  have  been  removed  by  the 
prolonged  washing.  It  is  this  latter  substance  which,  in  a  liver  left  to 
itself  for  a  sufficient  time,  l^ecomes  converted  into  sugar  by  a  kind  of 
fermentation. 

This  formation  of  sugar  generally  terminates  in  about  twenty-four 
hours,  and  if  after  that  time  we  again  inject  and  wash  the  liver,  so  as  to 
remove  all  the  newly-formed  sugar,  we  seldom  find  that  any  more  is 
produced,  the  substance  yielding  it  being  doubtless  exhausted ;  the 
formation  is,  however,  effected  more  rapidly  when  we  increase  the  surfiuses 
which  are  in  contact  with  the  air,  by  cutting  it  in  slices,  and  moistening 
them  with  water. 

We  shall  devote  the  short  space  that  still  remains  to  na  to  the  con- 
sideration of  "  artificial  diabetes.** 

We  find,  as  might  be  ex|)ected,  minute  details  regarding  the  mode  in 
which  Bernard  jierforms  his  celebrated  experiment  of  inducing  artificial 
diabetes,  by  pricking  a  certain  point  of  the  medulla  oblongata  either  of  a 
herbivorous  or  a  carnivorous  animal ;  but  until  we  read  these  lectures,  we 
were  not  aware  that  he  had  extended  this  experiment  in  the  manner 
described  in  the  following  paragraph : — 

"  When  we  prick  the  mesial  line  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  in  the  exact 
centre  of  the  space  between  the  origins  of  the  auditory  and  pneumo^tric  nerves, 
we  at  the  same  time  produce  au  exaggeration  of  the  hepatic  [saccliarine]  and  of 
the  renal  secretions;  ii  the  puncture  be  effected  a  little  higher,  we  very  often  only 
produce  an  augmentation  in  the  quantity  of  the  urine,  wliich  then  frequently 
beeomes  charged  with  albuminous  matters,  while  if  the  puncture  be  below  the 
indicated  point,  the  discharge  of  sugar  alone  is  observed,  and  the  urine  remains 
turbid  and  scanty.  Hence  it  appears  that  we  may  distinguish  two  points,  of 
which  the  inferior  corresponds  to  the  secretion  of  the  liver,  and  the  superior  to 
that  of  the  kidneys.  As,  however,  these  two  points  are  very  near  to  one  another, 
it  often  happens  that  if  the  instrument  enters  obliquely,  they  are  simultaneously 
wounded,  and  the  animal's  urine  not  only  becomes  superabunoant,  but  at  the  same 
time  saccharine."* 

The  urine  becomes  saccharine  in  from  one  to  two  hours  after  the  opera- 
tion, but  seldom  continues  so  for  more  thau  a  day. 

It  in  gratifying,  and,  we  miutt  confess,  somewhat  surprising,  to  find  that 
M.  Bernard's  animals  do  not  seem  to  suffer  much  pain  or  inconvenience 
from  his  scientific  investigations.  After  performing  the  ex()eriment  which 
has  just  been  described,  he  observes  that  the  rabbit  merely  ^^  seaUfle  Hre 
un  pea  etonr^  sur  le  moment,  mais  U  remeUra  assez  ra^ideinefU,'* 

•  heifoai,  ao.,  pp.  838-310. 
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As  we  have  seen  it  implied  that  this  singular  discovery'-^that  hj 
pricking  a  certain  point  of  the  nervous  system  we  could  render  an 
animal  diabetic — was  due  to  a  mere  hapi>y  chance,  we  shall  give  in  a  very 
few  words  Bernard's  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  led  to  it. 
Assuming  it  as  a  recognised  fact  that  all  secretory  organs  are  influenced 
by  the  nervous  system,  which  can  either  augment  or  depress  their 
secreting  functions;  and  bearing  in  mind  Magendie*s  experiment,  in 
which,  by  exciting  the  lachrymal  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  he  caused  an 
abundant  flow  of  tears,  and  that  they  ceased  to  flow  when  the  nerve  was 
divided ;  Bernard  was  led  to  investigate  whether  a  somewhat  corresponding 
experiment  could  not  be  performed  on  the  liver.  Indeed,  half  the  experi- 
ment was  ready  prepared  for  him,  for  he  had  previously  ascertained  that 
the  secretion  of  sugar  in  the  liver  is  stopped  when  the  pneumogastric 
nerves  are  divided,  uid  it  only  remained  to  try  the  inverse  case,  and  to 
see  whether  irritation  or  stimulation  of  the  nerves  would  cause  an 
increased  secretion  of  sugar.  With  this  view  he  galvanized  the  nerves, 
bat  without  obtaining  the  expected  result.  He  then  recollected  that  in 
experimenting  upon  a  totally  diflerent  subject  —  namely,  upon  the 
functions  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves — he  had  observed  that  when,  instead 
of  dividing  them  within  the  cranium,  as  he  intended,  he  only  pricked 
the  nervous  centres  at  the  origin  of  the  nerve,  the  secretions  (tears  and 
saliva),  which  would  have  been  stopped  if  the  operation  had  been  properly 
performed,  were  actually  increased  to  a  considerable  extent.  This  led 
him  to  attempt  to  prick  the  origin  of  the  pneumogastric,  and  to  observe 
if  an  analogous  effect  would  be  produced  to  that  which  he  had  seen 
manifested  by  the  secretions  which  are  under  the  influence  of  the  fifth 
pair.  His  yery  first  attempt  was  successful,  and  in  the  course  of  an 
hour,  the  rabbit  on  which  be  operated  became  diabetic,  both  the  blood 
and  the  urine  being  charged  with  sugar. 

Bernard's  original  theory,  that  the  secretion  of  sugar  was  under  the 
direct  influence  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  was,  however,  erroneous,  as 
he  shortly  discovered  ;  for  be  found  that  if  before  irritating  the  floor  of 
the  fonrth  ventricle  he  first  divided  the  pneumogastric,  sugar  still 
appeared  in  the  urine.  He  now  believes  that  the  nervous  influence  on 
the  liver  is  transmitted  by  reflex  action  through  the  ganglia  of  the 
sympathetic.  After  laying  it  down  as  a  law  that  a  ganglionic  apparatus 
})ertaining  to  the  great  sympathetic  always  exists  between  the  organ 
which  receives  the  i^eflex  action  and  the  nervous  centres  which  propa;;ate 
it,  be  maintains,  in  relation  to  the  glycogenic  functions  of  the  Hver,  that 
the  starting-point  of  the  irritation  is  the  lung,  which  i»  always  receiving 
on  its  surface  the  impression  of  the  air;  this  impression  or  sensation  is 
perceived  by  the  extremities  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  which  are 
distributed  over  the  lungs,  and  is  thus  conveyed  to  the  medulla  oblongata, 
firom  whence  it  is  propagated  by  the  spinal  cord  and  by  filaments  of  the 
great  sympathetic  nerve  to  the  liver.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  find 
room  for  a  sketch  of  the  anatomical  details,  or  the  various  ingenious 
experiments  by  which  he  arrived  at  the  above  conclusion. 

Other  means  of  producing  artificial  diabetes  are  subsequently  described. 
It  api^ears  that  any  agents  or  conditions  that  cause  a  suspension  of  the 
functions  of  aiiimal  life,  while  the  purely  nutritive  or  organic  functions 
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remain  intact,  induce  the  diabetic  etate.  In  this  way  the  celebrated 
Indian  poison,  Curare^  and  apoplexy  induced  by  a  severe  blow  on  the 
skull,  have  been  shown  by  Bernard  to  produce  saccharine  urine.  More- 
over, local  irritation  of  the  liver  may  augment  the  glycogenic  functions. 
M.  Harlay  (who  is  probably  better  known  in  this  country  as  Dr. 
Harley)  injected  irritating  substances — such  as  a  dilute  solution  of 
ammonia  or  ether — into  a  branch  of  the  portal  vein,  and  after  some  time 
found  sugar  in  the  urine.  Hence  it  is  not  impossible  that  abnormal 
matters  may  be  sometimes  absorbed  from  the  intestines  by  the  mesenteric 
veins,  and  produce  a  similar  effect;  and  we  may  thus  probably  explain 
the  fact  that  Leconte  alwiiys  found  sugar  in  the  urine  of  dogs  slowly 
poisoned  with  small  doses  of  nitrate  of  uranium.  To  somewhat  simibir 
causes  we  may  also  refer  certain  cases  of  diabetes  produced  by  contusions 
in  the  region  of  the  liver — such,  for  instance,  as  one  mentioned  by- 
Bernard,  in  which  a  man  became  diabetic  from  receiving  a  kick  in  the 
right  hypochondrium  from  a  horse.  The  sugar  disappeared  when  the 
patient  recovered  from  his  contusion,  but  he  continued  to  pass  an  excess 
of  urine. 

We  regret  that  our  limited  space  prevents  us  from  noticing,  even  in 
the  briefest  manner,  Bernard's  experiments  upon  the  influence  of  the 
spinal  cord  on  the  formation  of  sugar,  or  his  lectures  on  the  application  of 
his  physiological  discoveries  to  the  pathology  of  diabetes ;  and  we  cannot 
conclude  this  short  sketch  of  the  '  Le9ons  de  Physiologic  Exp^rimentale* 
without  assuring  our  readers  that  in  the  preceding  pages  we  have  merely 
given  them  an  average  sample  of  the  physiological  riches  with  which  this 
volume  abounds. 

Dr.  Bryden's  prize  essay  contains  an  excellent  resume  of  nearly  all  that 
is  known  on  the  sugar  question,  and  there  are  several  points  which  he  has 
illustrated  by  original  observations  and  analyses.  He  is,  as  far  as  we 
know,  the  only  British  observer  who  has  succeeded  in  confirming 
Beynoso*s  statement,  that  the  internal  use  of  arsenic  and  quinine  gives 
rise  to  saccharine  urine.  A  small  volume  '*  On  the  Physiological  Belations 
of  Sugar"  would  be  a  welcome  addition  to  our  medical  literature  ;  and  we 
hope  soon  to  see  Dr.  Bry den's  essay  (or,  at  all  events,  the  more  important 
chapters  of  it)  in  print. 


Review  IV. 

The  Obstetric  Memoirs  and  CorUrthviions  of  James  T.  Simpson,  M,D,^ 
F,R.S.E,,  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  Hie  University  of  Edinburgh,  d&c. 
Edited  by  W.  O.Priestley,  Si.D.  Edinburgh;  and  Horatio  R, 
Storrer,  M.D.,  Boston,  U.S.     Vol.  IL— Edinburgh,  1856.     pp.  819. 

The  present  volume  of  Dr.  Simpson's  obstetric  writings,  although  nearly 
equal  in  point  of  magnitude  to  its  predecessor,  contains  fewer  materials 
for  either  analysis  or  criticism.  Of  the  entire  work,  upwards  of  a  third 
is  occupied  with  papers  on  the  subject  of  anaesthesia,  many  of  which  are 
now  possessed  of  hb^torical  interest  only  \  whilst  the  remainder  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  a  series  of  disquisitions  upon  the  physiology  and 
pathology  of  the  products  of  conception,  which,  although  replete  with 
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interesting  flEusts  and  ingenious  speculations,  are  rather  adapted  for 
specific  reference  than  for  critical  analysis.  Our  notice  of  the  volume 
will  therefore  be  restricted  to  comparatively  small  portions  of  it  only ; — 
to  such  papers  as  are  of  a  practical  rather  than  of  a  speculative  character  ; 
— and  these  will  be  found  more  especially  in  those  sections  of  the  book 
which  treat  of  the  pathology  of  the  puerperal  state,  and  that  of  infancy 
and  childhood. 

Two  papers  on  the  subject  of  puerperal  fever  first  claim  our  consi- 
deration, of  which  the  first  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  analogy 
which  subsists  between  it  and  **  surgical  fever  ;'*  and  the  second,  to  its 
commuuicability  and  mode  of  propagation.  It  is  believed  by  the  author 
that  puerperal  and  surgical  fever  are  assimilated  to  each  other  in  the 
following  respects : — 1 .  In  the  anatomical  conditions  and  constitutional 
peculiaiities  of  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  them.  "2.  In  the  patho- 
logical nature  of  the  attendant  fever.  3.  In  the  morbid  lesions  respec- 
tively left  by  either  disease;  and  4.  In  the  symptoms  which  accompany 
each  affection.  We  subjoin  the  principal  fiu^  which  are  alleged  in 
support  of  each  of  these  analogies. 

I.  The  anatomical  conditions  of  the  puerperal  patient  after  delivery, 
and  of  the  surgical  patient  after  an  operation,  are  represented  as  being  in 
many  respects  the  same.  In  both  there  is  a  wound  or  solution  of  con- 
tinuity; in  the  latter  case,  on  some  external  part  of  the  body,  in  the 
former,  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus,  caused  by  the  separation  of 
the  placenta  and  the  exfoliation  of  the  decidua.  On  the  surface  of  both 
of  these  wounds  numerous  arteries  and  veins  open ;  both  are  repaired  by 
the  exudation  of  orgauizable  lymph,  and  the  reparation  of  either  is  liable 
to  be  complicated  with  various  ccmstitutional  states  of  the  same  kind. 
Both  may  be  followed  by  symptoms  of  shock  or  collapse;  both  have 
generally  a  subsequent  limited  degree  of  febrile  action ;  and  in  each  case 
the  wound  is  liable  to  deviate  from  the  standard  mode  of  reparation,  for 
their  secretions  may  alter  morbidly,  or  they  may  become  the  seat  of  an 
excess  of  inflammation  or  ulceration,  or  of  phlebitic  suppuration  and  its 
consequences.  In  both  cases  air  occasionally  enters  by  the  mouths  of 
the  veins  which  open  upon  the  free  surface  of  either  wound ;  from  both, 
dangerous  haemorrhage,  both  primaiy  and  secondary,  is  liable  to  occur. 
Both  are  occasionally,  though  very  rarely,  followed  by  delirium,  tetanus, 
and  other  nervous  complications;  and  in  like  manner,  but  much  more 
frequently,  they  are  apt  to  be  followed  by  that  form  of  combined  febrile 
and  inflammatory  action  which  we  term  surgical  fever  in  the  surgical 
patient,  and  pueq)eral  fever  in  the  puerperal  patient.  In  short,  it  is 
averred  that  the  two  species  of  wounds  are  subject  to  the  same  local 
pathological  deviations,  and  liable  to  be  attended  with  the  same  patho- 
logical constitutional  effects  and  complications.  II.  The  analogy  in  the 
pathological  nature  of  puerperal  and  surgical  fever  is  chiefly  based  upon 
the  doctrine  that  the  real  source  and  cause  of  both  is  to  be  found  in  a 
toxaemia  or  morbid  state  of  the  circulating  fluid.  After  commenting 
upon  the  insufficiency  of  the  theories  which  were  formerly  held 
regarding  the  nature  of  puerperal  fever,  one  of  which  viewed  it  as  an 
idiopathic  fever  md  generUy  the  other  as  essentially  a  local  inflammation, 
upon  which  the  fever  was  dependent,  the  author  refers  to  the  experi- 
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ments  made  by  Grflfipard,  Cmveilhier,  Gastlenan,  and  others,  upon  tlie 
lower  auimab,  aa  showing  that  bj  the  direct  injection  of  pus  and  other 
morbid  secretions  into  their  veins,  a  train  of  symptoms  during  life,  and  a 
series  of  lesions  observable  after  death,  may  be  produced,  having  a  veiy 
strong  analogy  to  those  of  puerperal   fever.     In   harmony   with  this 
doctrine,  he  then  points  out  various  facts  which  show  that  both  in  the 
puerperal   and  surgical  patient   such   conditions  exist  as  facilitate  the 
infection  of  the  general  circulation — such  as  by  the  absorption  of  pus  and 
other  morbid  matters  firom  the  uterine  and  surgical  wound  through  the 
orifices  of  open   veins,   by  the   inoculation   of  morbid  and  contagious 
matters  through  the  abraded  vaginal  sur&ce,  and  by  the  supervention  of 
any  accidental  inflammation.     Acce))ting,  then,  this  theory  upon  these 
grounds,  the  author  maintains  that  it  affords  the  best  explanation  of  the 
relations  which  snbsbt  between  the  general  febrile  action  and  the  internal 
inflammations  which  are  re8i)ectively  met  with  in  each  caae.     III.  la 
support  of  the  analogy  in  reganl  to  the  internal  ])athological  lesions  left 
by  ]>uerperal  and  surgical  fever,  the  author  gives  various  tables  drawn  up 
by  Chevers,  Dug^n,  and  Tonnell6,  and  deduces  from  them  the  following^ 
conclusions : — 1.  That  both  diseases  generally  leave  upon  the  dead  body 
am[)le  evidence  of  the  occuiTence  before  death  of  acute  and  often  extensive 
internal  inflammatory  action.     2.  That  the  internal  inflammatory  lesions 
are  seldom  limited  in  the  same  case  to  one  organ  or  texture  only,  but 
two  or  more  difierent  viscera  or  surfaces  are  usually  observed  to  have 
been  either  the  simultaneous  or  successive  seats  of  inflammatory  action  ; 
and  the  diflerent  parts  thus  attacked  are  sometimes  very  distinct  and 
distant  from  each  other.     3.  The  internal  viscera  or  textures  which  are 
the  first  and  piincipal  seats  of  inflammation  are  often  far  removed  from 
the  original  wound  or  lesion,  particularly  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
wound  or  lesion  is  in  the  head  or  extremities;  whilst,  however,  in  the 
case  of  the  obstetric  patient,  various  causes  appear  to  localize  inflam- 
matory action  upon  the  uterus,  uterine  appendagt^s,  and  peritoneum  in 
puerperal  fever,  and  more  especially  from  their  being  the  immediate  seat 
of  injuty  and  lesion  in  the  act  of  parturition.     lY.  Lastly,  in  speaking 
of  the  analogy  in  the  symptoms  of  puerperal  and  surgical  fever,   the 
author  remarks  that  there  is  almost  no  disease  which  varies  more  than 
puer|)ei*al  fever  does  in  different  cases,  and  that  the  same  variability  holds 
good  in  regard  to  surgical  fever.     When,  however,  the  disease  is  fully 
marked,  the  symptoms,  he  observes,  are  sufficiently  striking  and  similar  in 
each — the  more  marked  consisting  of  rigors,  a  pul.<ie  varying  in  strength, 
but   always  of  great   frequency,   an  altered  and  frequently  darker  or 
almost  icteric  hue  of  surface ;  the  skin  sometimes  hot  and  dry,  sometimes 
bathed  with  perspiration ;  local  pains  and  functional  derangements,  anxiety 
and  general  prostration,  laboured  or  hurried  respiration,  and  often  at  last 
rapid  sinking,  with  or  without  delirium. 

Such  are  the  chief  grounds  which  are  alleged  in  support  of  the  analogy 
that  subsists  between  puerpei*al  and  surgical  fever ;  and  admitting  the 
full  force  of  the  considerations  upon  which  it  is  founded,  and  the  ability 
with  which  the  question  has  been  argued  by  our  author,  we  must  yet  be 
permitted  to  express  our  dissent  from  some  parts  of  the  argument,  and  to 
state  the  gromids  upon  which  it  is  founded. 
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With  regard,  then,  to  the  analogy  which  exists  between  an  amputated 
stump  and  the  interior  of  the  uterus  after  childbirth,  we  may  observe 
that  this  had  been  loug  sgo  insisted  upon  by  Cmveilhier,  upon  grounds 
very  similar  to  those  now  alleged  by  our  author,  and  yet  the  ])arallel  has 
very  generally  been  felt  to  have  been  oveixlrawn.  What  analogy,  in* 
deed,  except  the  most  distant,  can  possibly  exist  between  the  physio- 
logical process  of  childbii-th  and  the  proceeding  by  which  an  important 
limb  is  arbitrarily  severed  from  the  body  ?  In  the  former  case  there 
in  a  gradual  preparaticm  for  the  changes  which  are  about  to  take  place  ; 
whilst  iu  the  latter  there  is  none.  The  uterine  wound  afler  partu- 
rition b  limited  to  that  caused  by  the  se})aration  of  the  placenta  and 
decidua.  It  is,  therefore,  essentially  superficial,  and  confined  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus;  whereas  that  caused  by  amputation 
involves  a  division  of  the  muscular,  -  cutaneous,  vascular,  and  other 
structures  of  the  limb ;  and  whiUt  the  vessels  torn  across  by  the  sepa* 
ration  of  th^  placenta  are  extremely  friable,  elastic,  and  reti^actile,  as  we 
have  particularly  noticed  in  se|)arating  the  placenta  of  the  bitch ;  those 
divided  by  amputation  are  far  otherwise.  Now  these  circumstances,  no 
less  than  the  contractions  of  the  uterus  after  childbirth — which,  by 
diniinuilung  the  size  of  the  uterine  wound,  and  maintaining  a  closed  state 
of  the  torn  uterine  vessels,  must  very  much  lessen  the  liability  to  hsBmor^ 
rhage  and  other  dangers  which  are  so  apt  to  follow  upon  amputations, 
atid  proportionately  diminish  the  analogy  which  exists  between  the  two 
conditions. 

Nor  is  it  evident  that  the  advancement  of  puerperal  and  surgical 
pathology  can  be  best  secured  by  assimilating,  under  the  generic  terms  of 
puer[)eral  and  surgical  fever,  all  the  varied  forms  of  febrile  and  inflam- 
matory disease  which  are  so  liable  to  occur  respectively  after  childbirth 
and  operations.  Is  there,  indeed,  any  special  form  of  fever  consequent 
upon  either,  so  constant  and  precise  in  its  nature,  as  to  justify  these  par- 
ticular appellations  ?  Or  is  it  not  rather  the  case  that,  in  connexion  with, 
or  as  a  consequence  of,  both,  many  different  forms  of  febrile  and  inflam- 
matory disease  are  liable  to  supervene,  the  precise  nature  of  which  will 
vary  under  diffei'ent  circumstances  and  in  different  cases?  Now  we 
apprehend  that  these  questions  must  be  answered  in  the  afl^rmative  of 
the  latter;  for  if  we  look  alone  to  the  statistical  tables  quoted  by  Dr. 
Simpson,  we  find  a  series  of  lesions  given,  incidental  to  childbirth  and  ope- 
rations, so  numerous  and  dissimilar,  that  it  is  impossible  to  group  them 
together  under  one  common  appellation  without  confounding  all  i-ules  of 
nosological  classification.  Peritonitis,  enteritis,  pneumonia,  pleuritis> 
bronchitis,  laryngitis,  diphtheritis,  pericarditis,  arteritis,  phlebitis,  menin- 
gitis, cerebritis,  cystitis,  (fee,  represent  in  one  table  the  inflammatory 
lesions  which  are  sometimes  consequent  upon  operations;  and  an  equally 
fi>rmidable  list  in  another  represents  those  which  are  liable  to  occur  after 
childbirth.  We  repeat,  that  it  is  impossible  to  assimilate  or  group 
together  all  these  several  maladies  under  one  common  designation,  without 
an  entire  disregard  of  all  nosological  distinction. 

But,  admitting  them  to  be  nosologically  distinct  and  different,  the 
question  arises,  are  they  nevertheless  identified  in  a  common  origin  1  or, 
in  other  wonls,  can  we  admit  the  doctrine  contended  for  by  our  author. 
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that  all  forma  of  puerperal  fever  and  inflammation,  as  also  all  forma  of 
fever  and  inflammation  supervening  upon  operations,  have  a  common 
origin  in  a  morbid  or  vitiated  condition  of  the  blood  ?  Now,  speaking 
rather  of  puerperal  fever,  which  this  paper  is  more  particularly  intended 
to  elucidate,  and  reviewing  the  question  in  its  several  bearings,  we  feel 
bound  to  assert  tliat  this  doctrine  is  altogether  untenable;  that  the 
fevers  consequent  upon  childbirth  are  of  a  very  varied  and  dissimilar 
character,  some  having  their  origin  as  certainly  in  lesions  of  the  solids, 
as  others  have  their  origin  in  a  vitiation  of  the  fluids  of  the  body. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary,  nor  would  it  be  consistent  with  the  scope 
of  this  article,  to  discuss  at  any  length  the  abstract  doctrine  of  fever;  nor 
do  we  propose  to  enter  upon  it  fieirther  than  may  be  sufficient  to  indicate 
very  generally  the  grounds  upon  which  we  are  led  to  dissent  from  the 
doctrine  propounded  by  our  author,  that  the  cause  of  puerperal  fever  is  to 
be  sought  for,  in  all  cases,  in  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood.  Believing 
that  fever  is  essentially  a  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  we  are  led 
to  look  for  its  origin,  not  so  much  in  one  as  in  many  modes  of  causation, 
and  to  conclude  that  its  type  and  character  will  vary  with  the  nature  of  the 
various  causes  by  which  it  may  be  induced.  Hence  the  origin  of  new  forms 
and  types  of  fever  in  diflerent  seasons  and  at  different  epochs — ^the  specific 
differences  in  fevers  arising  from  different  specific  causes — ^the  difference 
observable  in  the  puerperal  fever  of  different  epidemics — and  the  discre- 
pancy in  the  writings  of  those  who  have  observed  it  in  different  seasons 
or  under  different  circumstances.  At  one  time  the  inflammatory,  at  an- 
other the  febrile,  type  prevails;  in  one  epidemic  the  sthenic,  in  another 
the  asthenic;  but  to  argue  hence  that  all  puerperal  fevers  are  and  must 
be  either  idiopathic  or  symptomatic,  sthenic  or  asthenic,  would  be  very 
greatly  to  exceed  the  legitimate  bounds  of  observation  and  induction; 
and  admitting  fully  the  blood  origin  of  puerperal  fever  in  many  cases,  we 
are  yet  constrained  to  believe  that  it  may  and  does  frequently  arise  inde- 
pendently of  any  primary  vitiation  of  the  blood. 

Whatever  the  causes  or  the  varieties  in  the  type  of  puerperal  fever,  it 
is  in  the  character  of  the  attendant  lesions,  more  perhaps  than  in  any- 
thing else,  that  its  chief  peculiarity  consists :  in  the  presence  of  fever 
complicated  with  inflammatory  lesions  of  the  pelvic  and  abdominal 
viscera. — "  The  most  fatal  disease  to  which  lying-in  women  are  subject," 
observes  Dr.  Gooch,  '*  is  known  under  the  names  of  puerperal  or  child- 
bed fever,  puerperal  peritonitis.  Its  essential  symptoms  are,  pain  and 
tenderness  over  the  abdomen,  with  a  rapid  pulse.  It  begins  a  few  days 
after  delivery,  with  pain  of  the  abdomen,  shivering,  succeeded  by  heat, 
and  a  quick  pulse.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  milk  becomes  suppressed, 
the  belly  tumid,  and  the  breath  short ;  when  it  terminates  fatally,  it  does 
so  commonly  about  the  fiflh  day,  but  often  in  less  than  half  that  time. 
On  opening  the  abdomen,  the  morbid  appearances  are  not  uniform ;  but 
the  most  common  and  remarkable  are,  a  copious  eflusion  of  lymph  and 
serum  on  the  surface  and  in  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum.  Thus  it  is  a 
fever  essentially  complicated  with  an  affection  of  the  peritoneum.  A 
better  name  than  puerperal  fever,  or  piterperal  peritonitis  would  be  that 
which  I  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper — peritoneal  fever;  for  it 
would  express  the  fact,  that  an  affection  of  the  peritoneum  is  an  essential 
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aocompaniinent  of  the  disease,  without  defining  what  that  affect ioii  in, 
because  it  is  not  uniform."*  Dr.  Lowder,  after  extensive  reading 
and  observation,  found  that  the  pathognomouio  symptoms  of  putr 
peral  fever  were  very  few,  and  reducible  to  the  following — fever, 
intense  pain  of  the  head,  and  intense  pain  of  the  abdomen;  so  that 
we  are  justified  in  asserting  that,  however  the  disease  may  difier 
in  different  cases,  whether  it  be  sthenic  or  asthenic,  irritative,  inflam- 
matory, or  typhoid,  that  it  is  in  the  disposition  to  such  abdominal  and 
pelvic  lesions  that  its  chief  peculiarity  as  a  fever  consists;  and  hence 
the  question  arises  how,  upon  the  grounds  we  have  assumed,  can  the 
origin  of  such  lesions  be  explained.  Now,  undoubtedly  in  certain  cases 
such  comiilications  may  arise  from  the  absor])tion  of  inflammatory,  putrid, 
and  other  noxious  secretions  from  the  maternal  passages,  as  also  from 
causes  tending  generally  to  vitiate  the  blood — but  not  necessaiily  or  exclu- 
sively; for,  through  the  influence  of  the  nervous  upon  the  vascular  system, 
Bttch  inflammatory  lesions  may  arise  from  the  operation  of  various  other 
causes  acting  upon  the  nervous  centres,  and  through  these  exciting  and 
maintaining  a  state  of  preternatural  activity  of  the  heart  and  ciixulation, 
in  which  it  will  happen  that  the  vessels  of  the  uterine  organs  and  the 
capillary,  rather  than  the  larger,  will  yield  to  the  increased  force  of  the 
circulation,  allow  themselves  to  become  abnormally  distended,  and  so  the 
phenomena  of  inflammation  to  arise.  Thus,  in  one  series  of  cases  we 
observe  puerperal  fever  to  occur  in  connexion  with  irritative  disturbance 
of  various  organs — such  as  the  mammary  glands,  the  intestinal  canal, 
the  brain,  or  the  spinal  cord;  and  such  iiritative  disturbance  may, 
through  the  influence  refeiTed  to,  adequately  give  rise  to  fever,  with  all 
the  attendant  lesions  which  characterize  the  puerperal.  For  inasmuch 
as  all  causes  of  irritation,  wherever  existing,  are  immediately  felt  in  the 
central  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  and  through  the  sympathies  subsist- 
ing between  it  and  the  vascular,  tend  to  excite  the  latter  to  preternatural 
action,  it  will  follow,  on  such  febrile  action  taking  place,  that  the  vessels  of 
any  organs  that  may  have  been  relatively  weakened  by  antecedent  actions 
or  other  causes,  will  yield  more  than  others  to  the  general  impulse  of 
the  blood,  allow  themselves  to  become  abnormally  distended,  and  thus 
inflamed.  Now,  such  debility,  and  consequent  disposition  to  inflammation, 
is  common  to  the  vascular  system  of  the  uterus  and  its  appendages  after 
labour,  as  a  consequence  of  the  antecedent  actions  of  pregnancy  and  par- 
turition, and  those  necessarily  going  on  in  the  uterine  system  subsequently 
to  childbirth;  and  hence  it  b  that  they  are  so  prone  to  yield  preter 
naturally,  and  to  become  the  seat  of  inflammation,  in  any  febrile  move> 
ment  that  may  be  casually  excited  after  labour.  In  another  series  of 
cafiesy  we  observe  puer])eral  fever  to  arise  from  the  oj)eration  of  vaiious 
causes  upon  the  nervous  system,  of  a  general  and  non-specific  character — 
such  as  over-fatigue,  over-excitement,  and  exposure  to  cold ;  and  here,  as 
in  the  former  case,  a  febrile  movement  being  excited  through  the  sym- 
pathy subsisting  between  the  nervous  and  the  vascular  systems,  the 
uterine  vessels  may  allow  themselves  to  become  abnormally  distended, 
and  so  the  first  stage  of  inflammation  to  be  established.  In  a  third  series 
of  cases,  we  observe  puerperal  fever  to  arise  from  the  direct  consequences 
•  An  Aceonnt  of  tome  of  the  moct  important  DlaoMM  PecalJar  to  Women,  pp.  1-2. 
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of  meclianical  injury,  snch  as  contusion  or  mechanical  injury  of  the 
utenne  organs  during  labour;  and  here  the  nervous  and  the  vascular 
systems  are  incited  to  preternatural  and  abnormal  action  through  the 
medium  of  inflammatory  irritation  acting  upon  the  peripheries  of  the 
nervous  system.  And  lastly,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  puerperal  fever 
is  often  traceable  to  the  operation  of  causes  which  directly  tend  to  vitiate 
the  blood — such  as  various  epidemic  and  endemic  influences,  noxious 
miasmata,  specific  contagions,  and  unhealthy  discharges  absorbed  from  the 
maternal  passages,  which,  equally  with  the  former,  may  give  rine  to  fever, 
with  all  the  attendant  lesions  which  distinguish  the  puerperal  These 
causes,  however,  equally  with  the  others,  act  primarily  upon  the  nervous 
centres,  and  establish  the  phenomena  of  fever  and  inflammation  through 
the  medium  of  the  83anpathy  subsisting  between  the  nervous  and  the  vas- 
cular systems;  and  here,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  capillaries  of  the 
uterine  system  are  predisposed  to,  and  become  the  seat  of,  inflammation 
as  a  consequence  cf  the  antecedent  actions  of  pregnancy  and  parturition, 
and  the  necessary  changes  consequent  upon  labour. 

Such,  to  our  mind,  are  some  of  the  several  ways  in  which  puerperal 
fever  may  arise ;  and  if  our  views  are  correct,  it  must  follow  that  it  cannot 
in  all  cases  be  referred  to  any  one  canse,  however  powerful  or  frequently 
in  operation,  even  as  that  of  vitiat<^d  blood.  From  general  causes  acting 
upon  the  nervous  system,  we  may  deduce  not  only  the  occurrence  of  fever, 
but  of  fever  attended  with  the  most  prominent  lesions  which  distinguish 
the  puerperal.  And  with  regard  to  minor  differences  in  the  type  of  the 
disease,  as  observed  in  different  persons  and  under  different  circumstances^ 
we  may  observe  that  they  are  often  capable  of  an  explanation  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  intensity  of  the  operation  of  the  same  cause,  and  the  pecu- 
liarities of  individual  constitutions,  rather  than  by  any  essential  difference 
in  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause.  Thus,  the  more  powerfully  the 
nervous  system  is  injured  or  impaired  by  the  offending  cause  of  the 
attack,  the  greater  will  be  the  prostration  and  the  less  marked  the  re* 
action ;  and  hence,  in  such  cases,  fever  of  varying  type  rather  than  inflam- 
mation will  be  the  consequence;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  less 
powerful  the  injurious  impression  on  the  nervous  system,  or  the  greater 
the  resisting  power  of  the  individual,  the  more  decided  will  be  the 
reaction,  and  the  greater  the  tendency  to  inflammatory  complications. 
Moreover,  in  proportion  as  particular  parts  of  the  capillary  system  are 
prone  to  yield,  from  antecedent  weakness  or  other  causes,  to  the  reactive 
force  of  the  circulation  rather  than  the  capillaries  generally,  will  the  dis- 
ease partake  of  the  inflammatory  rather  than  the  febrile  type.  Bilious, 
cen-bral,  gastric,  pulmonary,  and  other  complications,  would  appear  to  have 
reference  to  the  predisposition  of  particular  organs  to  morbid  action,  con- 
sequent upon  antecedent  weakness  or  derangement.  Persons,  for  instance, 
naturally  subject  to  bilious  derangements  may  be  supposed  to  have  the 
hepatic  functions  more  readily  disordered  than  any  others,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  a  general  disturbing  cause ;  and  so  the  occurrence  of  antecedent 
disease  or  debility  of  any  organ — pulmonaty,  gastric,  or  cerebral — will 
predispose  such  organ  to  inflammatory  action  in  the  course  of  any  febrile 
movement  which  may  bo  casually  excited :  it  being  an  admitted  physio- 
logical fact,  that  the  weakest  part  feels  most  that  which  affects  the  whole ; 
and  hence  it  happens  that  the  caj^iUary  vessels  of  organs  relatively  weak 
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yield  most  to  the  force  of  the  circulation,  under  the  influence  of  any  such 
febrile  or  preternatural  excitement. 

The  length  at  which  we  have  entered  upon  this  question  forbids  our 
noticing  iu  detail  the  various  causes  by  which  the  blood  may  be  infected 
or  vitiated  afler  childbirth,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  some  of  the  more  specific 
types  of  puerperal  fever.  Dr.  Simpson  is  of  opinion  that  the  infecting 
cause  is  generally,  if  not  always,  an  inflammatory  secretion,  just  as  is  the 
iuoculable  matter  of  small- pox,  cow-pox,  and  syphilis;  and  he  argues 
against  its  being  a  mere  product  of  putrefaction.  We  regard  this,  however, 
as  a  too  partial  and  limited  view  of  the  nature  of  the  causes  from  which  epi- 
demic, endemic,  and  some  of  the  more  specific  forms  of  puerperal  fever 
take  their  rise.  These  we  believe,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  dependent  upon 
the  introduction  into,  or  generation  in,  the  system  of  poisonous  principles 
evolved  from  organic  matter  in  certaiu  states  of  retrograde  decay.  We 
admit  that  all  types  and  forms  of  decay  do  not  furnish  the  specific  pro- 
ducts a{)on  which  the  origin  and  dissemination  of  specific  forms  of  fever 
and  disease  depend.  But  decay  and  putrefaction  are  but  generic  terms 
applied  to  various  retrograde  changes  in  the  elements  of  organic  matter, 
and  are  liable  to  be  variously  modified,  retarded,  or  accelerated  by  a 
variety  of  circumstances.  Moreover,  regarded  as  the  grouping  of  the 
atoms  of  organic  matter  into  simpler  and  less  com])lex  combinations,  we 
can  readily  conceive  how  difierent  grou[)ings  of  such  atoms  should  be  pos- 
sessed of  difierent  physical  and  physiological  pro]jerties  and  eflects  upon 
the  living  body.  Let  us  revert,  in  illustration,  to  the  difierent  physical 
and  physiological  properties  of  oxalic  acid  and  sugar,  of  otto  of  rose  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  essence  of  lemons — ^and 
yet  how  similar  their  elementary  composition !  Now,  if  in  these  cases 
the  same  atoms  diflerently  blended  yield  products  so  manifestly  difierent, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  very  complex  atoms  of  organic  matter, 
in  the  course  of  their  retrograde  metamorphoses,  should,  under  the 
influence  of  various  physical  causes,  enter  into  difi*erent  combinations, 
some  of  which  may  be  noxious,  and  others  inocuous,  to  the  human  body. 
Thus  it  is  notorious  that,  whilst  the  products  of  organic  decay  generally 
are  not  the  specific  cause  of  typhus,  that  typhus  nevertheless  prevails  most 
commonly  where  such  decay  abounds ;  and  so  it  is  with  cholera  and  other 
zymotic  diseases :  from  which  it  would  appear  probable^  that  the  products 
of  some  particular,  or  perhaps  specific,  form  of  decay  were  their  causes  re- 
spectively. And  inasmuch  as  the  blood  constantly  teems  with  organic 
matter  in  a  state  of  retrograde  change,  it  is  evidently  possible  that,  under 
the  influence  of  certain  atmospheric  constitutions  or  conditions,  pernicious 
atomic  groupings  may  take  place  within  the  body  when  the  normal  force 
tending  to  resist  such  changes  is  inadequate  to  prevent  them ;  and  hence 
that  the  causes  and  phenomena  of  specific  fever,  whether  puerperal  or  other- 
wise, may  be  s[>oradically  developed.  lufiammatory  products  in  some  cases, 
and  putrefactive  in  others,  being  equally  possessed  of  noxious  properties, 
and  such  as  received  into,  or  generated  in,  the  organism,  and  applied 
through  the  medium  of  the  blood  to  the  nervous  centres,  may  produce 
the  phenomena  of  irritative,  inflammatory,  and  febrile  disturbance — each 
assuming  more  or  less  specific  types  or  characters,  according  to  the  pe- 
culiar properties  of  the  poisonous  principle  in  operation. 
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We  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  papers  On  Puerperal  Arterial 
Obstruction  and  Inflammation,  aud  On  Tetanus  following  Lesions  of  the 
Uterus ;  and  here  we  may  observe,  that  little  is  left  us  to  ofler  but  an 
analytical  notice — the  subjects  treated  of  being  equally  novel  and  original, 
and  such  as  have  hitherto  received  but  little  notice  from  the  profession  in 
relation  to  the  ))uerperal  state. 

Inflammation  and  obstruction  of  the  arteries  in  the  puerperal  female 
would  appear  to  be  producible  by  a  variety  of  causes,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  following : — 1.  By  the  separation  of  old  or  organized  cardiac 
vegetations,  and  their  subsequent  transference  into  the  arterial  canals,  as 
more  particularly  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Kirkes,  Virchow,  and  others; 
2.  By  the  passing  forward  into  the  current  of  the  circulation  of  recent 
fibrinous  masses  formed  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  or  larger  arterial 
vessels;  3.  By  local  arteritis;  4.  By  laceration  of  the  internal  coats  of  the 
occluded  vessels;  and  5.  By  morbid  materials  carried  from  the  systemic 
venous  system,  and  lodged  in  the  pulmonary  artery  or  its  branches. 

In  illuHtration  of  the  first  mode  of  causation,  5  cases  are  reported  of 
arterial  obstruction,  in  all  of  which  vegetations  were  found  on  the  aortic 
valves;  and  loose  bodies,  having  the  same  physical  ap)>earance  and  struc- 
ture as  the  cardiac  vegetations,  were  discovered  on  the  obstructed  arteries. 
It  is  argued,  that  the  cause  of  arterial  obstruction  in  these  instances 
could  not  be  local  arteritis,  inasmuch  as  the  symptoms  of  arterial  obstruc- 
tion occurred  suddenly  and  almost  instantaneously,  and  the  obstructed 
artery  in  some  exhibited  no  post-mortem  evidence  of  thickening,  or  pre- 
vious inflammatory  disease.     And  further,  it  is  contended  that  the  separ 
ration  of  vegetations  from  the  heart  is  rendered  highly  pix>bable  by  a 
variety  of  considerations:  for,  1,  The  vegetations,  whether  sessile  or  pe- 
diculated,  are  often  loosely  attached,  being  easily  removed  after  death  by 
the  handle  of  the  scalpel ;  2,  The  valves  to  which  they  are  adherent  are 
parts  constantly  in  motion ;  3,  Currents  of  blood  are  ever  rushing  over 
them  with  considerable  force;  and  4,  When  once  separated,  they  will 
be  carried  along  until,  meeting  at  last  with  a  vessel  whose  calibre  is 
smaller  than  their  bulk,  they  become  impacted;  or  they  may  become 
arrested  where  a  larger  vessel  divides  into  the  branches,  each  of  which  is 
smaller  than  the  detached  vegetation.     The   second  cause   of  arterial 
obstruction  is  that  in  which  recently-formed  coagula  are  projected  from 
the  heart  into  the  general  circulation.     Fibrinous  polypi  have  been  found 
alter  death  in  the  cavity  of  the  heart ;  and  it  is  observed  that  they  are 
specially  likely  to  be  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  left  ventricle  when  the 
latter  is  anywhere  mechanically  rough  or  irregular,  as  from  the  presence 
of  globular  polypi  in  its  cavity,  vegetations  on  the  valves,  or  endocarditic 
inflammation  of  its  lining  membrane,  and  more  especially  when  the  blood 
is  su}ier-fibrinated,  as  ha))pens  in  the  puerperal  state.     In  illustration  of 
the  third  cause  of  obliteration  of  arteries  in  puerperal  patients — ^that 
arising  from  local  arteritis — a  case  is  referred  to  as  having  occurred  in 
the  practice  of  Dr.  Duncan,  in  which  acute  gangrene  of  both  lower 
extremities  had  come  on  in  a  patient  who  had  been  confined  only  two 
weeks.     On  dissection,  no  disease  was  discovered  in  the  heart,  its  walls, 
valves,  or  cavities.     But  the  aorta  was  found  blocked  by  a  firm  fibrinous 
^ji^udation,  which  descended  along  the  iliac  arteries,  and  in  some  situations 
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was  closely  adherent  to  the  arterial  walls,  the  coats  of  the  obstructed 
art*;he8  being  at  the  same  time  much  thickeued.     The  fourth  cause  of 
arterial  o'>8truction  in  puerperal   patients  is  laceration  of  the  internal 
coats  of  the  artery, — a  subject  which  is  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Hodgson  and  Professor  Turner,  and  a  case  published  by 
Dr.  Oke,  of  Southampton.      In  this  the  patient  had  uterine  haemorrhage, 
terminating  in  abortion.     Three  days  afterwards,  her  left  arm  had  become 
cold  and  insensible,  and  the  tips  of  the  fingers  discoloured.     No  pulsation 
could  be  felt  in  the  limb.     The  action  of  the  heart  and  the  respiration 
were  natural     The  tips  of  the  fingers  became  gangrenous,  and  dropped 
off,  but  the  gangrene  proceeded  no  further,  and  the  arm  recovered  its 
natural  plumpness.     The  patient  is  still  alive,  and  no  heart  affection  can 
be  detected.    The  fifth  cause  of  puerperal  arterial  obstruction  is  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  blood,  tending  to  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  its  branches  by  morbid  materials  coming  from  the  systemic  venous 
circulation,  and  passing  through  the  right  side  of  the  heart.     In  support 
of  this  doctrine,  a  variety  of  cases  are  given  in  which  obstruction  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  was  met  with  in  connexion  with  and  as  a  sequence 
of  phlebitis  and  phlebitic  concretions  in  the  uterine,  pelvic,  or  other 
systemic  veins.     Other  cases  are,  however,  given,  in  which  no  antecedent 
veuous  inflammation  existed,  and  it  is  surmised  that  some  cases  of  sudden 
and  unexpected  death  in  the  puerperal  mother  may  have  its  origin  in 
this  pathological  condition.     With  regard  to  the  general  causes  capable 
of  giving  rise  to  arterial  obstruction  and  inflammation  in  the  puerperal 
state,  the  author  is  inclined  to  refer  them  to  certain  abnormal  peculiarities 
in  the  blood  of  the  puerperal  female,  such  as  the  redundancy  of  fibrin 
common  to  this  period,  the  amount  of  effete  matter  thrown  into  it,  con* 
sequent  upon  the  retrograde  metamorphoses  or   disintegration    of   the 
uterus,  and  the  new  materials  formed  in  it  for  the  formation  of  the  milk. 
These  constitute  a  state  of  blood,  it  is  argued,  which,  under  the  influence 
of  a  variety  of  accidental  causes,  inducing  fever  or  interrupted  excretion, 
may  favour  the  development  of  arterial  obstructions.     The  symptoms  of 
such  lesions  will  of  course  vary  according  to  the  artery  obstructed,  and 
with  the  function  of  the  part  to  which  the  artery  belongs.     Hence  the 
results  of  arterial  obstruction  are  very  different,  according  as  the  occluded 
artery  belongs  to  organs  connected  with  the  head,  chest,  or  abdomen,  or 
is  an  artery  belonging  to  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  body.     Our  know- 
ledge of  the  former  series  of  cases  is  limited  to  the  possible  occurrence  of 
symptoms  of  paralysis,  loss  of  vision,  and  ramoUisseinerU  in  regard  to  the 
brain,  and  distressing  disturbance  in  the  actions  of  the  heart  and  lungs, 
with  possibly  gangrene  of  the  latter  organs  in  regai*d  to  the  luugs  when 
the  arteries  respectively  of  the  brain  and  lungs  are  concerned.     With 
regard,  however,  to   arterial  obstructions   of  the   limbs,   the  following 
symptoms  are  liable  to  occur  in  the  aflected  extremity : — 1.  Arrest  of 
the  pulse  below  the  site  of  obstruction.     2.  Increased  force  of  pulsation 
in  the  artery  above  the  site  of  obstruction.     3.  Fall  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  limb.     4.  Lesions  of  the  motor  and  sensory  powers  in  the 
limb   in   which    the    artery   has    become    obstructed,    giving    rise    to 
paralysis,  neuralgia,  &c,     5.  Gangrene  below  or  beyond  the  seat  of  arterial 
obstruction. 
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The  foregoing  must  be  regarded  as  a  very  condensed  summary  of  the 
principal  point  mooted  in  one  of  the  most  original  and  interesting 
papers  which  has  recently  been  published  in  obstetric  pathology ;  and  we 
cannot  doubt  but  that  it  will  prove  the  forerunner  of  many  valuable 
investigations  on  the  same  subject.  On  the  present  occasion  any  critical 
remarks  would  be  altogether  out  of  place;  but  we  cannot  help  directing 
attention  to  the  light  thrown  by  this  communication  upon  the  kindred 
subject  of  obstruction  and  inflammation  of  veins.  Thus,  it  would  appear 
that  of  the  five  modes  in  which  obstruction  and  inflammation  of  arteries 
are  alleged  to  take  place,  in  one  only  are  they  assumed  to  depend  upon 
idiopathic  inflammation  of  the  coats  of  these  vessels;  and  this  doctrine 
is  so  little  supp(H-ted  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case  adduced  in  support 
of  it,  that  additional  evidetice  will  be  required  befora  it  can  be  admitted 
by  the  profession.  In  nearly  all  the  other  modes  the  obstructing  cause 
is  shown  to  be  some  morbid  condition  or  constituent  of  the  blood;  and 
such  was  the  doctrine  affirmed  by  Dr.  Mackenzie,  after  a  lengthened 
investigation,  in  regard  to  the  causation  of  the  obstruction  and  inflam- 
mation of  veins;*  nay,  further,  the  several  conditions  referred  to  by 
him  as  being  the  most  favourable  to  the  production  of  such  lesions  of  the 
veins  in  the  puerperal  state,  are  pi^cisely  those  alleged  by  Dr.  Simpson  to 
be  the  most  powerful  in  the  production  of  the  same  lesions  of  the 
arteriea  So  far,  then,  the  researches  of  Dr.  Mackenzie  and  those  of  our 
atithor  may  be  regarded  as  mutually  supporting  each  other,  and  point 
clearly  to  the  direction  in  which  further  investigations  may  most  profitably 
be  made. 

The  researches  of  Dr.  Simpson  have  led  him  to  the  conclusion,  contrary 
to  general  belief,  that  internal  injuries  or  le^^ions  of  the  utems,  both  in 
the  uuimpregnated  and  puerperal  states,  are  sometimes  followed  by 
tetanus  in  an  acute  and  fatal  form ;  and  he  refers  to  a  series  of  twenty- 
five  cases  as  showing  that  traumatic  tetanus  does  supervene  occasionally 
as  a  secondary  obstetrical  disease  in  the  same  way  as  all  medical  autho- 
rities acknowledge  it  to  supervene  occasionally ;  and  still  more  frequently 
as  a  secondary  surgical  disease.  These  cases  tend  to  show  that  tet-anus 
may  follow — 1,  le^ions  of  the  uuimpregnated  uterus,  as  well  as  the  lesions 
left  in  the  uterus  and  maternal  canals ;  2.  by  aboi*tion ;  and  3,  by  par- 
turition at  the  full  time.  The  nature,  causes,  and  treatment  of  tetanus 
thus  supervening  are  the  subject  of  some  interesting  remarks  which  are 
appended  to  the  cases.  Referring  to  the  general  fact,  that  the  existence 
of  an  injury  or  wound  upon  the  external  parts  of  the  body  is  by  far  the 
most  common  cause  of  tetanus,  it  is  affirmed  that  a  similar  state  of 
lesion  exists  upon  the  interior  of  the  uterus — ^viz.,  that  caused  by  the 
separation  of  the  decidua  and  the  rupture  of  the  organic  attachments  of 
the  placenta  to  the  uterus.  Hence  it  is  remarked,  that  obstetrical 
tetanus  has  in  this  respect  an  exciting  cause  essentially  similar  to  surgical 
tetanus;  and  that  the  reason  that  this  state  of  lesion  of  the  interior  of 
the  uterus  does  not  more  frequently  give  rise  to  tetanus,  is  simply  that 
the  organ  is  chiefly  supplied  with  nerves  from  the  sympathetic  system ; 

*  Researches  on  the  Pathology  of  Obstroctire  Phlebitis,  and  the  Nature  and  Proximate 
Cause  of  Phlegmajsia  Doleni) :  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  169  et  seq. 
See  Medico-Cbinu-gical  Ueview,  vol.  xii.  p.  71. 
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tetanus  being  an  affection  far  more  easily  excited  by  lesions  of  parts 
supplied  with  nerves  from  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  than  by  lesions  of 
parts  supplied  with  nerves  from  the  sympathetic  system.  Further,  it  is 
argued  that  as  we  have  in  obstetric  patholo^^y  evidence  almost  amounting 
to  certainty  that  the  analogous  super-excitable  state  of  the  cerebro-spiual 
system  of  nerves,  which  gives  rise  to  eclampsia  or  puerperal  convulsions, 
is  geueraUy  produced  by  the  existence  of  a  morbid  poison  in  the  blood, 
it  is  possible  that  the  generation  of  a  special  blood  poison  at  the  site  of 
the  wound  or  elsewhere,  may  sometimes  in  the  same  way  give  rise  to 
obstetrical  and  surgical  tetanus.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  some 
of  the  cases  quoted  the  tetanic  attack  followed  upon  exposure  to  cold,  a 
common  exciting  cause  of  ordinary  tetanus.  Hence  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  more  immediate  causes  of  obstetrical  tetcmus  are,  1,  the  uterine 
lesion  following  abortion  and  parturition;  2,  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
blood  consequent  upon  the  absorption  of  a  special  blood  poison  generated 
at  the  site  of  the  wound ;  and  3,  exposure  to  cold,  or  rather  to  currents 
of  cold  and  damp  air,  especially  if  the  person  immediately  before  this  ex- 
posure had  been  over-heated  or  perapiring.  With  regard  to  treatment,  it 
is  observed  that  no  kind  of  local  treatment  to  the  seat  of  the  original 
uterine  lesion  could  be  well  ajjplicd,  or  would  probably  be  of  any  avail  if 
^plied;  and  as  to  constitutional  means,  that  the  following  are  probably 
the  most  important : 

Ist.  The  greatest  possible  quietude  and  isolation  of  the  patient  from 
all  irritation,  c()q)oreal  or  mental,  during  the  course,  and  for  some  time 
even  after  the  resolution,  of  the  disease. 

2nd.  The  special  avoidance  of  painfid  and  generally  impracticable 
attempts  at  opening  the  mouth  in  order  to  swallow,  but  sustaining  the 
strength  of  the  patient,  and  allaying  thirst,  by  enemata,  or  by  fluids 
applied  to  the  general  surface  of  the  body. 

3rd.  If  there  is  any  well-grounded  hope  of  irritating  matters  lodged 
in  the  bowels  acting  as  an  exciting  or  aggravating  cause,  to  sweep  out 
the  intestinal  canal  at  the  commeucement  of  the  disease  with  an  appro- 
priate enema. 

4th.  To  relax  the  tonic  spasms  of  the  affected  muscles,  and  diminish 
the  exalted  ruflex  excitability  of  the  S))inal  system,  by  sedatives  or  anti- 
B}>asmodic8;  with  the  prospect  of  either  directly  subduing  this  morbid 
reflex  excitability,  or  of  warding  off  the  immediate  dangers  of  the 
disease,  and  allowing  the  case  to  pass  on  from  an  acute  and  dangerous 
attack  to  a  subacute  and  far  more  hopeful  and  tractable  form  of  the 
malady. 

In  connexion  with  this. latter  indication,  the  author  refers  to  the 
employment  of  various  sedatives  and  antispasmodics;  and  after  pointing 
out  the  inutility  of  most  of  them,  he  speaks  more  hopefully  of  the  auti- 
Bpasmodic  action  of  chloroform  sustained  for  many  hours  or  even  days. 
He  dwells  upon  the  safety  of  its  continued  employment,  and  gives  a  case 
which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Profe^isor  Laurie,  of  Glasgow,  in  which 
it  was  successfully  exhibited. 

Passing  over  the  section  On  the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the 
Products  of  Conception,  as  containing  papers  of  less  practical  importance 
— many  of  them,  indeed,  appertaining  rather  to  the  domain  of  anatomy 
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and  physiology  than  practical  midwifery:  as,  for  instance,  the  very 
elaborate  essay  On  Hermaphroditism,  which  occupies  141  pages,  and  others 
On  the  Diseases  of  the  Placenta,  which  have  been  fully  treated  of  by 
Dr.  Barnes  in  some  recent  numbers  of  this  Journal, — we  come  to  a  series 
of  papers  On  the  Pathology  of  Infancy  and  Childhood,  of  which  one  on 
the  external  use  of  oil  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  scrofula  and 
phthisis  is  probably  the  most  interesting.  We  shall  examine  this  paper 
lass  with  reference  to  the  special  curative  powers  of  oil  thus  externally 
applied  in  these  affections,  for  this  appears  at  present  to  be  a  question 
aitbjudice,  than  its  employment  generally  as  a  therapeutical  agent,  the 
value  of  which,  in  vai'ious  cases,  we  have  had  many  opportunities  of 
observing. 

Among  the  nations  of  antiquity,  ss  in  some  Eastern  countries  at  the 
present  day,  the  external  application  of  oil  to  the  human  body  formed 
an  important  item  of  the  medical  art.  By  the  former  it  was  used  both 
as  a  hygienic  and  curative  agent,  and  the  rules  by  which  its  application 
was  regulated  constituted  a  distinct  branch  of  healing,  known  aa 
iatraleptic  medicine.  The  writings  of  Aretaeus,  Celsus,  Pliny,  Galen, 
and  others,  contain  many  pn^^sages  in  which  its  efficacy  is  spoken  of;  and 
among  other  remedies,  we  find  it  recommended  in  various  diseases — such 
as  fevera  eruptive  diseases,  gout,  palsy,  lethargy,  tetanus,  cholera,  melan- 
choly, dropsy,  &c.  The  sacred  writings  also  contain  various  references  to 
this  practice,  so  that  we  cannot  doubt  that  in  ancient  times  considerable 
importauce  was  attached  to  it.  The  same  would  appear  to  be  the  case 
among  many  Eastern  nations  at  the  present  day,  in  which  it  forms  an 
almost  necessary  concomitant  or  adjunct  of  the  bath,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  possessed  of  many  healing  virtues.  Among  others,  maintaining  a 
moist  state  of  the  skin,  lessening  the  irritation  produced  by  acrid  perspi- 
ration, and  preventing  an  excessive  transpiration  of  aqueous  matter  from 
the  body.  The  reader  will  find  many  interesting  remarks  on  this  subject 
in  a  paper  published  by  Mr.  W.  Hunter,  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
'  Edinburgh  Journal'  fur  1806,  the  perusal  of  which  originally  led  us  to 
make  a  trial  of  the  practice;  from  which  we  are  enabled  to  speak 
tavourably  of  it  in  many  cases,  and  more  particularly  the  following: 
1st.  Febrile  affections  generally,  in  which  the  skin  is  either  preternaturally 
dry  or  morbidly  suffused  with  perspiration.  2nd.  The  remittent  fevers  of 
children  connected  with  irritative,  congestive,  or  inflammatory  conditions 
of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and  those  which  are  so  apt  to 
follow  some  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  such  as  measles  and  scarlet  fever,  upon 
exposure  to  cold,  or  any  casual  interruption  of  the  cutaneous  functions. 
3rd.  Diseased  states  of  the  skin  of  a  scaly  character,  such  as  the  several 
forms  of  psoidasis  and  lepra,  in  which,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  liquid 
tar  or  ci*eosote,  the  external  application  of  oil  is  signally  beneficial. 
Lastly,  strumous  affections  generally,  and  more  especially  those  in  which 
the  mesenteric  glands  are  obstructed,  and  in  which  the  skin  for  the  most 
part  is  either  morbidly  dry  or  preternaturally  relaxecl.  In  these  and  some 
other  morbid  states  of  the  economy  we  have  personally  witnessed  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  inunction  of  oil,  and  we  are  therefore  disposed  to 
receive  with  considerable  confidence  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Simpson  in 
8a|j[>ort  of  its  prophylactic  and  curative  powers  in  consumption  and 
scrofula. 
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The  origin  and  results  of  his  investigations  may  be  thus  brit^fly  stated. 
When  on  a  professional  visit,  In  October,  1852,  to  Galashieb,  in  JRox- 
burghshire,  his  attention  was  incidentally  directed  by  Dr.  Macdougal  to 
the  healthy  state  and  robust  appearance  of  the  operatives  at  the  large 
woollen  manufactories  in  that  town,  and  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
strikingly  exempt  from  consumption  and  scrofula — an  exemption  which 
they  attributed  to  the  free  external  application  of  oil  to  their  bodies, 
which  occurred  in  various  parts  of  the  manufacture  of  woollen  fabrics. 
This  casual  observation  appeared  to  him  so  interesting  in  itself,  and 
possibly  so  important  in  the  consequences  to  which  it  might  lead,  that  it 
seemed  to  him  a  matter  of  moment  to  ascertain,  ^r«^,  if  the  same  relative 
immunity  from  phthisical  and  strumous  disease  had  been  observed  among 
the  workers  at  other  woollen  factones  in  Scotland ;  secondly,  if  this  immu- 
nity were  attributable  to  the  external  application  of  oil;  and  thirdly,  if 
the  employment  of  external  inunction,  when  resorted  to  as  a  prophylactic 
or  therapeutic  means,  were  capable  of  acting  beneficially  upon  the  body^ 
and  could  be  applied  practically  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  con- 
sumption, scrofula,  and  other  affections.  We  cannot  enter  at  length  into 
the  evidence  adduced  on  the  subject  of  theds  several  questions,  but  may 
observe  that  it  is  tolerably  conclusive  as  to  the  fact  that  the  operatives 
in  large  woollen  manufactories  are  remarkably  exempt  from  consumption 
and  scrofula,  and  that  this  exemption  is  reguUted  by  the  more  or  less 
''  oily"  nature  of  the  departments  of  work  in  which  they  are  engaged  in 
the  mills;  so  that  they  in  general  markedly  imptove  in  appearance  and 
health  when  set  to  work  at  the  more  oily  processes,  End  often  as  markedly 
decline  after  leaving  them.  With  regard,  however,  to  the  prophylactic 
and  curative  powers  of  systematic  oil  inunction  as  a  medicinal  measure 
in  tubercular  disease,  we  can  only  repeat  that  at  present  this  is  a  question 
si^  jucUce.  No  cases  are  given  by  Dr.  Simpson  which  stkpport  this  con- 
clusion, and  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  he  has  used  mtoy  ingenious 
arguments  in  its  favour.  Time  and  further  experience  mu^  determine 
this  question ;  and  as  it  is  one  of  considerable  importance,  we  venture  to 
append  the  rules  given  by  Dr.  Simpson  for  external  oil  inunction,  with 
the  propriety  of  which  our  own  experience  leads  us  entirely  to  concur : 

"The  oil  selected  ought  to  be  bland  and  inodorous,  like  olive  or  salad  oil,  and 
it  should  be  applied  moderately  warm.  Its  application  is  thus  rendered  far  more 
agreeable  to  the  feeUn^  of  the  patient ;  the  danger  of  chills  is  avoided ;  and  the 
act  of  absorption  is  increased  by  an  elevated  temperature.  2.  A  considerable 
amount  and  duration  of  friction  should  be  used  either  by  the  patient  or  his  atten- 
dant^ or  by  both,  in  order  to  rub  in  the  oil  as  much  as  possible,  and  thus  promote 
the  completeness  of  its  absorption.  3.  The  oil  and  friction  should  be  applied  to 
the  whole  cutaneous  surface  of  the  trunk  and  extremities,  but  especially  to  those 
parts  of  it  where  the  skin  is  thin  and  the  function  of  absorption  greatest,  as  the 
sides,  the  flexures  of  the  limbs,  the  insides  of  the  thighs,  &c.  4*.  The  average 
quantity  of  oil  requirii^  to  be  used  at  each  inunction  is  about  a  large  wineglass- 
ful.  5.  In  cases  in  which  it  is  an  important  object  to  introduce  the  oU  into  the 
system  as  freely  and  rapidly  as  possible,  the  inunction  of  it  may  be  practised  twice 
or  oftener  in  twenty-four  hours,  especially  with  children ;  but  the  best  time  for  a 
single  daily  oil  inunction  is  immediately  before  retiring  to  bed,  as  the  imbibition 
of  any  free  oil  left  on  the  surface  may  afterwards  go  on  during  the  night ;  and  to 
save  the  bed-clothes,  the  patient  sliould  sleep  in  a  dress  of  flannel,  linen,  or  other 
material  that  stretches  beyond  the  feet.    6.  In  order  to  maintain  the  full  absorb- 
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ing  action  of  the  skin  in  conjunction  with  the  practice  of  oil  inunction,  occasional 
Udim  spougiiig  or  batliing  of  the  whole  cutaneous  surface  with  tepid  water,  or 
with  a  weak  solution  of  soda  and  water,  should  be  cmplojed,  either  immediately 
before  an  iuuiictiou  or  several  hours  subsequently  to  one.  7.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  cutaneous  absorption  of  oil  is  usually,  though  not  always,  compa- 
ratively more  slow  and  difficult,  and  hence  the  practice  itself  is  so  far  more 
disagreeable  for  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  inunction  is  first  begun  than  subse- 
(^uently ;  and  consequently  that  less  oil  disappears  and  more  friction  is  required 
in  the  oeginning  of  the  practice  than  afterwards." 

We  come,  io  the  next  place,  to  the  series  of  papers  On  Anesthesia, 
which  foim  so  considerable  and  important  a  constituent  of  the  volume, 
and  with  which,  more  thiui  perhaps  an3rthing  else,  the  name  and  reputa- 
tion of  onr  author  are  identified.  Of  the.se  papers  generally  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  whether  regarded  with  reference  to  their  histo- 
rical, physiological,  or  obstetrical  value,  they  will  ever  possess  the  highest 
interest,  and  claim  the  attention  of  the  protiession,  not  only  as  portraying 
a  new  phase  in  obstetric  practice,  but  as  containing  also  the  histoiy  of 
the  discovery  and  introduction  of  the  best  anaesthetic  agent  with  w^bich 
we  are  acquainted.  With  many  of  the  subjects  treated  of  in  this  series, 
however,  we  have  little  to  do  in  the  present  article.  The  objections  which 
formerly  existed  to  anaesthesia  in  midwifery  have,  in  a  great  measure, 
passed  away ;  num>>erless  facts  have  attested  its  value  and  safety,  and  the 
only  question  now  remaining  to  be  considered  is  tlie  best  means  of  avert- 
ing the  occasional  dangers  with  which  its  employment  is  attended.  It  is 
to  this  alone  that  we  shall  address  any  observations  which  we  have  to 
offer  upon  the  subject,  and  in  doing  so  will  leave  out  of  consideration  the 
many  speculative  views  with  which  it  has  been  encumbered,  confining 
ourselves,  as  far  as  possible,  to  a  brief  statement  of  our  own  practical 
experience  in  regard  to  it. 

Death  irom  chloroform  has  been  affirmed  to  take  place  in  a  variety  of 
ways — from  coma,  or  a  suspension  of  the  nervous  and  sensorial  functions 
generally — ^from  asphyxia,  or  a  primary  suspension  of  the  respiratory 
functions — ^from  syncope,  or  a  primary  sus|>ension  of  the  hearths  action. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  it  inay  occur  in  each  of  these  ways,  but  in  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  more  ordi- 
nary and  the  more  exceptional  modes  in  which  it  may  take  place;  because 
a  knowledge  of  each  is  important  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  pre- 
cautionary and  curative  measures  to  be  adopted.  Now  in  ordinary  cases, 
in  which  there  is  no  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient,  and  no  undue 
haste  or  rapidity  in  the  administration  of  the  agent,  we  apprehend  that 
the  sequence  of  events  tending  to  fatal  ansesthesia  is  the  following: — 
1st.  A  suspension  of  the  functions  of  the  ganglia  related  to  common  or 
general  sensibility;  2udly.  A  suspension  of  those  related  to  volition; 
and  3rdly.  A  suspension  of  those  related  to  the  respiratory  movements. 
The  functions  of  sensation,  volition,  and  respiration  being  successively 
annulled  in  the  order  here  stated.  Such,  we  apjirehend,  in  ordinary  cases, 
is  the  progressive  tendency  of  anaesthesia  to  a  fatal  result ;  and  if  so,  it 
points  to  the  importance  of  administering  the  drug  very  moderately  in 
the  first  place,  and  carefully  watching  the  respiratory  movements  in  the 
second.  In  certain  exceptional  cases,  however,  death  may  take  place  in 
one  of  the  following  ways — first,  from  a  sudden  and  injurious  impression 
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upon  the  brain  and  nervous  centres,  simnltaneoasly  annulling  the  func- 
tions of  respiration  and  circulation,  together  with  those  of  sensation  and 
volition,  as  in  the  case  of  violent  nervous  shock  or  concussion.  In  some 
such  cases  this  result  may  be  due  to  the  concentrated  manner  in  which 
the  chloroform  is  inhaled ;  but  in  others  it  would  appear  to  be  connected 
with  a  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  or  susceptibility  of  the  patient  or  her  nervous 
system ;  and  we  have  more  particularly  observed  it  in  weakly  anaemic 
females.  One  case  will  illustrate  this  peculiarity.  An  extremely  anssmic 
and  highly  sensitive  young  lady  expressed  a  desire  to  take  chloroform  in 
the  course  of  her  first  labour.  Not  more  than  a  teaspoonful  was  put 
upon  a  handkerchief,  and  this  was  placed  at  a  moderate  distance  fix>m 
her  face  to  be  inhaled.  Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  however,  she 
fell  back  in  a  state  of  alarming  syncope  almost  immediately  after  the 
first  inhalation ;  both  respiration  and  the  heart's  action  had  ceased  j  her 
face  was  deadly  pale,  and  some  seconds  elapsed  before  animation  returned. 
Now  it  is  im|>ossible,  we  conceive,  to  doubt,  on  the  one  hand,  that  in 
this  case  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  respiratory  and  circulatory 
functions — which,  if  prolonged,  would  have  proved  fatal — was  due  to  the 
sudden  impression  of  the  vapour  of  chloroform  upon  the  nervous  centres ; 
or,  on  the  other,  that  this  was  intimately  connected  with  some  peculiar 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient,  such  as  we  have  referred  to.  In  other  cases, 
however,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  death  may  commence  primarily 
at  either  the  heart  or  the  limgs.  In  the  former  case,  by  syncope,  from  a 
kind  of  paralysis  of  the  organ,  occasioned  by  the  circulation  of  the  vapour 
of  chloroform  through  the  coronary  vessels ;  in  the  latter,  by  asphyxia, 
induced  either  by  the  pungency  of  the  vapour  exciting  irritation  or  spasm 
of  the  glottis,  and  so  preventing  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs,  or 
from  the  air  admitted  being  so  highly  charged  with  the  vapour  of  chlo- 
roform as  to  be  irrespirable,  or  prevent,  by  its  high  specific  gravity, 
the  exosmosis  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  blood.  These  cases,  how- 
ever, we  regard  as  the  exceptional  rather  than  the  usual  modes  in 
which  death  takes  place.  They  would  moreover  appear  to  be  occasioned 
by  the  incautious  use  of  the  agent,  and  are  attended  with  the  manifestation 
of  symptoms,  such  as  struggling,  suffusion  of  the  face,  Ac,  which,  if  pro- 
perly attended  to,  would  enable  us  to  avert  serious  consequences.  We 
repeat,  it  is  our  conviction  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  in 
which  death  follows  the  administration  of  chloroform,  it  is  due  to  the 
suspension  of  the  respiratory  functions  through  the  narcotic  or  benumb- 
ing influence  of  the  agent  upon  the  brain  and  nervous  centres,  and  more 
particularly  upon  the  ganglia  immediately  subservient  to  respiration ;  and 
we  would  add,  that  we  are  supported  in  this  opinion  by  the  following  facts : 
— 1st.  That  in  a  great  number  of  experiments  and  observations  made 
upon  the  lower  animals,  the  heart  was  found  to  be  irritable  and 
contractile  for  some  time  after  respiration  had  ceased  ;  and  2ndly.  That 
many  were  restored  to  life  from  an  apparently  hopeless  state  of  suspended 
animation  by  steadily  and  perseveringly  maintaining  the  respiratory 
movements  by  rhythmical  compression  of  the  chest.  Nay,  more,  it  fell  to 
our  lot  to  have  occasion  to  test  the  value  of  this  proceeding  in  the 
case  of  a  lady  in  whom  respiration  and  the  heart's  action  had  both  stop[)ed 
from  the  incautious  administration  of  chloroform,  and  with  the  most 
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perfect  success.  Our  practical  conclusion,  therefore,  would  be,  that  safety 
in  the  administration  of  chloroform  is  to  be  mainly  ensured  by  giving  it, 
in  the  first  place,  most  moderately,  cautiously,  and  well  diluted  with 
atmospheric  air,  until  the  nervous  system  has,  as  it  were,  become  accus- 
tomed to  its  influence ;  and  2ndly.  By  observing  closely  its  action  upon 
the  brain  and  nervous  system,  the  hearths  action,  and  the  respiration, 
until  we  are  satisfied  that  no  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  cxints  on  the  part 
of  the  patient  to  endanger  its  ^Inployment.  Assured  upon  these  points, 
the  next  precautionary  measure  to  be  adopted  is  to  watch  closely 
the  respiratory  movements  during  the  further  use  of  the  agent,  as  the 
most  certain  key  to  any  threatened  danger,  resorting  immediately  to 
artificial  respiration  whenever  the  function  appears  to  be  embarrassed  or 
suspended.  As  already  stated,  we  believe  that  this  can  be  best  accom- 
plished by  the  persevering  employment  of  rhythmical  con)pi*easion  of  the 
chest,  so  that  the  contained  air  may  be  expelled  on  compression,  and  a 
fresh  supply  drawn  in  by  the  elastic  recoil  or  expansion  of  the  walls  of 
the  chest  when  the  compressing  force  is  removed.  This  proceeding 
requires  at  least  no  accessory  or  complicated  ap[)aratus;  it  can  be  instantly 
resorted  to ;  and  looking  to  its  success  in  the  several  cases  in  which  we 
have  tried  it,  we  have  great  confidence  in  recommending  it  to  the 
notice  of  the  profession. 

With  these  observations  we  conclude  our  notice  of  the  second  volume 
of  Dr.  Simpson's  obstetric  works.  It  has  bc^en  necessarily  partial  and 
fragmentary;  but  in  making  our  selection  of  the  topics  to  be  discussed, 
we  have  dwelt  chiefly  upon  those  which  were  of  a  practical  nature,  and 
therefore  must  likely  to  interest  the  practical  reader.  It  would  be  im})os- 
sible,  in  an  article  like  the  present,  to  give  anything  like  a  complete 
exposition  of  the  many  subjects  treated  of  in  it;  and  we  must  therefore 
refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself  for  a  just  appreciation  of  the  many 
interesting  facts  and  laborious  researches  which  are  embodied  in  its  i)ages. 
It  is  diflicult  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  such  writings,  whilst  we  are 
unwilling,  at  the  same  time,  to  indulge  in  the  language  of  flattery  or 
adulation ;  but  dispassionately  considered,  and  impartially  estimated,  we 
venture  to  believe  that  their  intrinsic  merits  are  such  as  will  carry  their 
author's  name  down  to  the  latest  posterity  as  one  of  the  most  zealous 
aud  indefatigable  cultivators  of  the  obstetric  art. 
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In  a  former  article*  we  proposed  to  inquire  into  the  history  and  origin 
of  cholera,  with  the  twofold  intention  of  placing  prominently  before  our 
readers  those  facts  in  its  history  which  seem  to  indicate  an  indigenous 
rather  than  an  exotic  origin  to  this  {>e^tilence,  and  of  pointing  out  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  has  prevailed.  Upon  the  subject  of  contagion 
we  did  not  enter,  because  its  propagation  by  means  of  human  intercourse, 
in  the  manner  in  which  small -pox,  scarlatina,  or  measles  are  propagated, 
has  never  been  generally  believed,  and  its  history  is  adverse  to  the  sup- 
position that  its  spread  as  an  epidemic  is  in  any  considerable  degree,  if  at 
all,  attributable  to  human  intercourse.  After  stating  reasons  which  lead 
us  to  infer  that  cholera  is  not  altogether  new  to  Gi*eat  Britain,  and  ad- 
ducing some  instances  which  seem  to  prove  that  it  has,  at  least  occasionally, 
arisen  irrespective  of  the  introduction  of  a  poison  from  abroad,  we  next 
proceeded  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  under  which  epidemic  out- 
breaks have  occurred.  These  were  found  to  be  I'eferrible  to  two  chief 
heads :  "  seasonal  or  meteorological  conditions,"  and  •*  localizing  causes.** 
Of  these  necessary  factors  in  the  causation  of  cholera,  termed  by  Dr. 
Barton,  the  "  two  blades"  of  "  the  shears  of  fate,"  we  had  space  only  for 
the  consideration  of  the  former.  As  regards  this  country,  it  appeared 
that  certain  meteorological  phenomena  which,  in  the  aggregate,  borrow- 
ing an  idea  from  the  older  physicians,  we  termed  the  pestilential  consti- 
tution of  the  year,  have  mostly  accompanied  outbreaks  of  cholera. 
Allowing  for  difference  of  climate  and  situation,  it  was  also  found  that  the 
atmospheric  conditions  under  which  cholera  has  usually  prevailed  abroad, 
have  been  almost  identical.  These  conditions  were  found  to  be,  a  some- 
what variable  but  elevated  temperature,  a  still  and  peculiarly  oppressive 
state  of  the  atmosj)here — more  oppressive  than  the  simple  elevation  of  the 
thermometer  can  account  for — conjoined  with  a  certain  degree  of  moisture. 
Such  climatic  conditions  are  rarely,  if  ever,  confined  to  a  limited  locality. 
Situation  may  aggravate  them ;  lowness  of  level,  or  the  ill-arrangement 
of  streets  or  blocks  of  buildings  may  add  to  their  force;  but  in  general, 
the  result  of  such  local  circumstances  upon  local  climate  excepted,  when 
these  seasonal  conditions  exist  in  one  place,  they  must  be  likewise  present 
in  many  others.  Yet  of  such  places  as  partake  in  the  same  seasonal  and 
meteorological  influences,  some  usually  escape  an  epidemic  visitation  at 
the  very  period  when  others  in  the  immediate  vicinity  are  sufiering 
severely  from  its  presence.  £ven  in  the  same  town,  whilst  the  inhabi- 
tants of  some  streets  or  courts  are  being  decimated,  those  dwelling  in 
others  not  far  distant  altogether  escape ;  or,  as  frequently  happens,  the 
inmates  of  certain  houses  suffer  severely,  whilst  their  neighbours  are 
entirely  spared. 

•  Brituh  and  Foreign  Mcdioo-CIiirurgical  Bcview,  toI.  xvU.  p.  286. 
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Thus,  from  Mr.  Simon'R  Official  Reports  to  tlie  City  Coramissioners  of 
Sewers,  we  leam  that  the  cholera  epidemics  of  1849  and  1854  fell  with 
unequal  force  upon  different  localities. "*  For  example,  the  cholera- 
mortality  in  1849  was  19  in  the  10,000  in  the  north-west  sub-registration 
district  of  the  City  of  London  Union,  and  47  in  the  10,000  in  the 
Grippl^ate  sub-registration  district.  These  districts  are  at  the  same 
level  with  each  other,  and  with  the  adjoining  Hackney-road  division  of 
Bethnal-green,  in  which  the  mortality  was  as  high  as  ]  10  in  each  10,000 
persons. t  A  minuter  investigation  shows  still  more  remarkable  diffe- 
rences; for  in  certain  districts  of  the  City  the  mortality  from  the  several 
species  of  alvine  flux  was  in  the  same  year  extremely  small,  in  others 
excessively  large.  Thus,  in  Cordwainers',  Culeman-street,  and  Aldersgate- 
within  Wards,  out  of  resident  populations  est i muted  as  amounting  to  more 
than  7800  persons,  there  occurred  only  4  deaths  from  cholera ;  whilst  in  a 
band  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards'  width  northwards  from  Blackfriars 
Bridge,  "  in  the  parallelogram  which  lies  along  the  main  road  from  Stone- 
cutter-street to  Bridewell  Hospital,  were  76  deaths ;  ...  in  the  little  clump 
of  houses  forming  the  angle  of  Farringdon-street  and  Holbom-hill,  were 
17  deaths ;  .  .  .  in  a  square  space  behind  twenty-seven  shopfronts  in  Fleet- 
street  were  57  deaths;  ....  and  lastly,  in  the  small  parish  of  St.  Aun*s, 
Blackfriars,  the  deaths  were  at  the  rate  of  25  to  every  thousand  of  its 
population.**  The  mortality  from  cholera  in  the  City  in  1854  varied 
from  8*90  per  10,000  inhabitants  in  the  north  district  of  West  London, 
and  8*57  per  10,000  in  the  north-east  division  of  the  City  Union,  to 
23*32  per  10,000  in  Cripplegate.  Differences  these  sufficiently  remark- 
able, and  evidently  not  referrible  to  the  epidemic  coastitution  of  the 
atmosphere  alone,  but  to  be  explained  only  by  the  presumed  existence  of 
some  special  circumstances  in  the  localities  themselves  or  their  inhabi- 
tants. Moreover,  seasons  presenting  all  the  characters  which  conjointly 
form  what  we  have  termed  the  pestilential  constitution,}  have  without 
doubt  existed  very  oflen  when  there  has  been  no  accompanying  pestilence. 
During  the  century  and  a  quarter  that  England  was  free  from  epidemic 
pestilences,  many  such  seasons  must  have  occurred;  and  in  tropical 
climates  they  exi^it  in  ordinary  years.  In  his  fourth  recapitulatory  pro- 
position. Dr.  Barton  says  that  the  atmo.^pherical  cause  of  pestilence  is 
annually  more  or  less  present  at  New  Orleans,  yet  neither  yellow  fever 
nor  cholera  are  annual  visitants  to  that  city.  Another  co-efficient,  at 
least,  is  therefore  required  in  order  to  give  character  and  energy  to  the 
seasonal  conditions  which  favour  the  development  of  cholera.  This  is 
what  has  already  been  alluded  to  as  the  terrene  element  of  Dr.  Barton, 
and  coi responds  with  what  have  been  termed  the  localizing  causes  of 
cholera.  That  it  is  strictly  local  is  further  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  an 
analysis  of  the  history  of  cholei^a-epidemics  shows  them  to  be  most 
frequently  made  up  of  a  succession  of  partial  local  outbreaks,  and  this 
not  only  as  regards  different  districts,  but  even  the  same  place.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  often  occurred  that  the  pestilence  has  lingered  in  some 
few  fietvourite  haunts  throughout  the  entire  course§  of  an  epidemic ;  and 

■  Bcports,  pp.  S31,  1C7,  and  96. 
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now  and  then,  after  visiting  a  place  at  the  commencement  of  a  visitation, 
it  has  returned  to  it  again,  after  an  interval  of  complete  immunity,  before 
its  close. 

The  tendency  of  cholera  to  return  at  a  subsequent  visitation  to  the 
same  towns,  parts  of  towns,  and  even  houses,  which  had  been  formerly 
affected  by  it,  affords  additional  proof,  if  it  be  necessary,  that  local 
circumstances  have  at  least  great  influen«  e  in  determining  its  seat.  For 
example,  the  earliest  case  of  cholera  in  CheUea  in  1848  is  said  to  have 
been  in  White  Hart-court,  and  there  it  continued  to  exist  until  the  end 
of  the  epidemic  in  1849.  The  first  case  in  1854  was  in  the  same  place, 
perhaps  also  in  the  same  house,  for  deaths  occurred  in  the  same  house  in 
both  visitations.  A  very  similar  fact  is  presented  by  Augusta-court,* 
in  which  the  three  earliest  fatal  cases  of  cholera  in  Chelsea  occurred 
in  February  1832,  and  which  being  revisited  in  1854,  continued  to 
furnish  victims  to  the  pestilence  throughout  the  entire  duration  of  the 
outbreak.  Kent-streett  aud  Mint-street,  Southwark,  which  were  severely 
visited  at  an  early  ])eriod  of  the  last  epidemic,  were  also  amongst  the 
first  seats  of  cholera  in  1832.  We  also  learn  from  Dr.  Acland's  very 
valuable  'Memoir  on  the  Cholera  in  Oxford  in  1854,*  that,  with  oue 
exception,  every  yard  and  sti'eet  in  St.  Thomas's  parish,  which  had  been 
attacked  by  cholera  in  1832  and  1849,  was  revisited  in  1854.  (p.  39.) 
Thus,  whatever  other  conditions  may  be  necessary  to  the  development  of 
cholera,  it  is  evident  that  some  local  circumstance  plays  a  very  important 
part  in  its  evolution.  Into  the  nature  of  this  local  element  we  now 
propose  to  inquire,  with  the  aid  of  the  works  before  us,  using  at  the 
same  time  such  facts  as  have  fallen  under  our  own  observation.  As  our 
purpose,  however,  is  not  to  suggest  a  theory  of  the  causation  of  cholera, 
and  then  to  select  only  those  facts  which  seem  to  afford  it  countenance, 
we  must  pre])are  the  way  for  this  investigation  by  first  of  all  referring 
briefly  to  the  chief  theories  that  have  been  suggested  to  explain  the 
operation  of  local  ccmditions  in  cholera;  and  secondly,  by  examining  the 
several  circumstances  which  have  been  set  down  as  "its  determining 
local  conditions." 

The  existence  of  loc^l  causes  of  insalubrity  is  almost  universally  con-» 
sidered  necessary  for  the  evolution  of  a  cholem-epidemic,  although  very 
great  diversity  of  oynnion  exists  as  to  the  part  they  bear  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  pestilence.  By  most  persons,  the  unwholesome  conditions 
to  which  the  dwellers  in  unhealthy  districts  are  habitually  exposed,  are 
believed  to  produce  a  low  tone  of  the  general  health,  and  proclivity  to 
disease,  which  disable  them  from  resisting  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
epidemic.  Dr.  Carpenter;^  surmises  that  these  influences,  and  also 
other  causes  of  a  more  |)ersonal  nature,  produce  a  condition  of  the 
blood  itself  which  predisposes  it  for  zymotic  action,  the  precise  cha- 
racter of  which  depends  u{>on  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause  with 
which  it  is  brought  into  relation, — the  special  poisons  of  small-pox^ 
scarlatina,  typhus,  or  cholera,  for  example,  being  each  capable  of  exciting 

«  Cholera  Gazette  (pablished  by  anthority  of  the  Central  Board  of  Health),  p.  205.  London, 
1832. 
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its  peculiar  fermentation  in  blood  ali*eadj  charged  with  organic  com- 
pounds in  a  state  of  retrogressive  change.  Without  entering  upon  tiie 
general  question  so  ably  argued  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  doubt  whether  cholera  be  a  zymotic  disease  in  the  sense  here  intended, 
whether  the  action  of  its  exciting  cause  be  not  rather  simply  toxical,  and, 
if  fermentation  has  any  share  in  its  production,  whether  this  does  not 
occur  externally  to  the  organism,  and  produce  rather  the  exciting  cause 
than  the  disease  itsell  Moreover,  that  persons  arriving  from  a  pure 
atmosphere,  and  in  sound  health,  have  so  frequently  shown  themselves 
peculiarly  prone  to  sufifer  from  a  brief  exposure  to  the  epidemic  influence, 
hi  altogether  at  variance  with  the  opinion  that  the  supposed  condition  of 
the  blood  is  a  necessaiy  predisposition  for  cholera. 

The  opinions  propounded  by  Drs.  Barton  and  Pettenkofer,  whilst  tliey 
differ  materially  from  each  other,  are  just  the  converse  of  those  already 
referred  to,  since  they  sec^m  to  infer  a  simply  toxical  action  on  the  part 
of  the  poison  of  cholera.  Dr.  Barton  considers  epidemic  pestilences  as 
the  direct  consequences  of  the  co-operation  of  certain  meteorological  con- 
ditions with  a  local  cause.  This  local  cause  he  believes  to  be  ^'  filth, 
moisture,  and  stagnant  air,**  and  especially  tne  emanations  arising  from 
extensive  uptumings  and  exposure  of  a  soil  impregnated  with  the  results 
of  organic  decomposition.  The  efficacy  of  such  disturbances  of  the  soil 
in  the  production  of  outbreaks  of  epidemic  disease,  is  illustrated  by  a 
chart  exhibiting  the  mortality  per  thousand  of  New  Orleans  for  each 
year  from  1787  to  1854,  together  with  the  presumed  cause  of  the  exce&- 
aive  mortality  which  occurred  in  several  of  these  years.*  This  very 
remarkable  and  valuable  document  clearly  shows  how  a  large  mor- 
tality, and  especially  a  prevalence  of  epidemic  pestilence,  ha?  uniformly 
accompanied  any  extensive  disturbances  of  the  soil  for  the  construction 
of  canals,  pavements,  or  other  public  works.  In  1832,  the  most  fatal 
year  of  the  series — ^when  the  deaths  from  cholera  amounted  to  78*78  in 
each  1000  persons  living,  and  the  gra««  mortality  to  147  in  1000,  or 
upwards  of  one-seventh  of  the  entire  population — there  had  been  extensive 
digging  for  the  foundation  of  a  street  in  the  preceding  autumn,  followed 
in  the  year  itself  by  similar  diggings  for  the  formation  of  a  canal  and 
pavements,  regardless  of  the  season.  In  the  latter  part  of  October,  1848, 
two  canals  were  cleaned  out,  and  two  acres  of  ground  were  excavated, 
with  the  removal  and  exposure  of  upwards  of  336,000  cubic  feet  of  earth, 
for  the  foundation  of  the  new  Custom  House  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
This  work  lasted  until  August,  1849,  and  during  the  period  of  the  expo- 
sure of  this  mass  of  soil,  saturated  with  the  impurities  of  the  swampy 
city,  there  was  a  severe  epidemic  of  cholera,  with  a  mortality  of  3600. 
In  fact,  in  every  year  in  which  an  epidemic  outbreak,  whether  of  yellow 
fever  or  cholera,  has  occurred,  a  similar  exposure  of  the  soil  had  previously 
taken  place,  the  precise  form  of  epidemic  being,  in  Dr.  Barton's  opinion, 
determined  by  the  meteorological  phenomena  of  the  season.  Thus, 
Dr.  Barton  evidently  considers  cholera  to  be  caused  by  a  poisonous  miasm, 
and  believes  this  miasm  to  be  altogether  of  indigenous  origin.  Dr.  Pet- 
tenkofer, on  the  other  hand,  believes  that  the  introduction  of  a  ferment 
from  without  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  cholera,  but  thinks  that 
*  Bepori  on  the  SaniUrj  Condition  of  N«w  Orleans,  pp.  880,  447.  461. 
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this  ferment  can  only  act  where  it  meets  with  suitable  local  oonditionsL 
Whilst  Dr.  Carpenter  believes  that  the  foulness  of  localities  taints  the 
blood  of  persons  exposed  to  inhale  their  emanations,  and  thus  produces 
in  them  a  personal  predisposition  for  zymotic  disease,  Dr.  Pettenkofer  is 
of  opinion  that  the  special  "  leaven**  sets  up  a  zymosis,  or  series  of  deoom- 
positions,  in  the  impure  soil  itself,  and  that  the  special  poison  of  cholera 
is  a  miasm  generated  by  this  earthy  fermentation.  Whilst  he  oonaiders 
the  presence  of  a  special  ferment  as  essential  to  the  production  of  a 
cholera-epidemic,  he  also  insists  upon  the  existence  of  certain  local  pecu^ 
liaritiea.  These  consist  in  a  damp  subsoil,  sufficiently  porous  to  be  pene- 
trable by  the  decomposition  products  of  human  and  animal  excrement. 
It  is  only  in  such  soil,  thoroughly  impregnated  with  this  peculiar  organic 
matter,  that  the  special  cholera  poison  is  generated.  Hence  Dr.  Petten- 
kofer says  the  susceptibility  or  insusceptibility  of  towns  for  a  cholera- 
epidemic  is  in  exact  proportion  to  their  "  soil  relations.'*  The  difference 
between  the  mortality  from  cholera  in  the  upper  and  lower  terraces  of 
London  is  hence  attributable  to  the  dry  gravelly  soil  of  the  former,  which 
naturally  allowed  all  the  matters  for  decomposition  to  gravitate  towards 
the  moist  closer  soil  of  the  lower  levels,  where  it  underwent  a  much 
slower  decomposition.  Entertaining  the  belief  that  cholera  has  never 
prevailed  epidemically  upon  rock,  Dr.  Pettenkofer  readily  accounts  for 
the  supposed  fact  on  the  ground  that  the  excrement  cannot  penetrate 
into  the  soil,  and  that  the  rock  neither  takes  up  nor  gives  off  moisture^ 
Single  oases  may,  he  says,  occur  in  towns  or  houses  whose  foundation  is 
rock,  but  epidemics  never;  referring  to  some  alleged  cases  which  seem 
opposed  to  this  opinion,  he  says  the  exceptions  are  more  apparent  than 
real.  In  this  respect,  however.  Dr.  Pettenkofer  is  mistaken,  for  cholera  has 
occurred  sufficiently  often  on  rock  to  prove  that  at  least  the  porous  soil 
to  which  he  attaches  so  much  consequence,  is  not  a  necessary  element  in 
the  production  of  cholera.  Arguing  from  this  presumed  £M)t,  Dr.  Petten- 
kofer confidently  asserts  that  we  must  al>andon  all  idea  of  the  air  and 
water  as  the  nidus  of  cholera,  and  seek  for  it  in  the  soil  alone.* 

The  ferment  supposed  by  Pettenkofer  to  be  necessary  to  set  up  the 
peculiar  decomposition  of  which  the  cholera  poison  forms  one  of  the 
products,  is  the  matter  of  the  dejections  of  cholera  patients.  His  notion 
is,  that  the  cholerargerm-bearing  excrement  which  spreads  itself  in  the 
damp  porous  soil,  already  impi*egnated  with  fascal  matters,  produces,  by 
means  of  the  fine  division  which  it  there  undergoes,  such  a  modification 
in  the  process  of  putrefja^tion  and  decomposition,  that,  in  addition  to  the 
gases  usually  formed,  a  cholera  miasm  is  produced  which  becomes  diffused 
through  the  atmosphere  of  dwellings,  in  common  with  other  exhalations. 
Thus,  although  the  cholera  miasm  is  formed  in  the  ground,  the  air  is  the 
vehicle  for  its  transmission  to  the  patient.  Dr.  Pettenkofer  adduces 
several  instances  in  which  he  supposes  cholera  to  have  been  imported  by 
means  of  the  dejections  of  persons  suffering  either  from  diarrhoea^  chole- 
rine, or  cholera,  for  he  views  these  diseases  as  mere  varieties,  and  infers 
that  if  the  dejections  of  cholera  patients  be  capable  of  originating  the 
pestilence,  those  of  persons  suffering  from  either  of  the  milder  complaints 
most  probably  produce  the  like  result.     The  most  circumstantial  account 
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of  the  introductioD  of  cholera  by  the  Btipposed  means  given  by  Dr.  Pet- 
tenkofer,  refers  to  the  oonveut  prison  of  Ehrach.  Here  both  the  male 
and  female  prisoners  were  attacked,  whilst  tl)e  officials,  a  company  of 
floldiers  quartered  there  as  a  guard,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining 
village,  entirely  escaped.  On  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  the  first  person 
attacked  by  cholera  was  a  prisoner  who,  passing  through  Munich  on  his 
route  to  Ebrach,  was  lodged  in  the  prinon  there,  among  the  inmates  of 
which  there  had  already  been  aevei'al  cases  of  cholera.  Arriving  at  Ebrach 
on  August  20th,  he  was  placed  in  separate  confinement  with  three  other 
prisoners,  and  supplied  with  prison  clothes.  In  a  few  days  after  his 
arrival  he  reported  himself  sick  with  diarrhcea,  from  which  he  had  also 
suffered  at  the  period  of  his  departure  from  Munich,  was  admitted  into 
hospital,  and  suffered  an  attack  of  cholera,  from  which  he  rapidly  and 
completely  recovered.  On  August  27th,  the  person  who  attended  him 
during  his  illness^  took  cholera  and  died,  and  in  a  few  days  the  epi* 
demic  extended  throughout  both  the  male  and  female  divisions,  between 
which  there  had  been  no  intercommunication  excepting  through  the 
officials  and  the  guard,  all  of  whom,  as  already  related,  continued  healthy 
during  the  entire  course  of  the  epidemic.  The  first  case  among  the  female 
prisoners  was  that  of  a  woman  who  had  washed  the  linen  of  the  male 
prisoner  on  the  day  after  his  arrival  from  Munich,  before  cholera  had 
developed  itself  in  him,  and  several  days  before  he  reported  himself  sick. 
This  woman  passed  through  the  disease  in  the  milder  form  of  cholerine, 
and,  like  the  male  prisoner,  rapidly  recovered.  None  of  the  three  pri- 
soners with  whom  the  man  was  confined  prior  to  his  illness  were  attacked. 
There  were  in  the  prison  six  hundred  male  prisoners,  arranged  in  classes, 
between  which  there  is  little  communication,  yet  the  disease  showed 
itself  speedily  throughout  all  parts  of  the  prison,  reached  its  climax  in 
the  men's  division  on  September  1 1th,  in  the  female  division  on  Se]> 
tember  13th,  and  then  declined,  having  carried  off  about  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  prisoners.  From  this  history  it  is  inferred  that  the  disease  had  been 
introduced  by  the  prisoner  from  Munich,  and  from  him  been  disseminated 
throughout  the  establishment.  Dr.  Pettenkofer,  however,  says  that  the 
diseaije  was  not  propagated  by  contagion,  no  clue  to  its  ^read  by  means 
of  personal  intercourse  having  been  elicited  by  the  most  careful  inquiry. 
The  three  prisoners  with  whom  the  first  patient  was  originally  confined 
could  not  aid  in  the  propagation  of  the  disease,  both  because  none  of 
them  personally  sufiered  from  the  epidemic,  and  because  they  were  not 
liberated  from  their  isolated  confinement  so  as  to  mix  with  the  other 
prisoners  until  after  the  disease  had  become  general  The  large  cesspools 
in  the  garden,  into  which  the  stools  of  the  already  infected  prisoner  from 
Munich  had  passed,  and  the  badly -arranged  necessaries  of  the  women's 
division,  into  which  all  their  dejections  were  emptied,  are  considered  by 
Dr.  Pettenkofer  as  having  formed  the  centres  of  infection,  from  which,  by 
means  of  the  fermenting  process  set  up  in  the  excreta  brought  to  these 
points,  the  exciting  poison  of  the  disease  was  dLstributed  throughout  all 
classes  of  prisoners.*  Elsewhere,  Dr.  Pettenkofer  says  that  the  most  inti- 
mate communication  between  places  may  occur,  without  leading  to  the 
introduction  of  cholera;  while,  on  the  contrary,  this  disease  has  often 
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broken  out  in  places  whose  commuDication  with  the  cholera  sick  could 
not  be  demonstrated.  The  former  fact  he  explains  on  the  supposition 
that  the  requisite  soil-relations  were  wanting.  In  Munich,  the  outbreak 
of  cholera  was  preceded  for  a  full  month  hy  a  general  prevalence  of  diar- 
rhoea and  Slimmer  cholera  of  such  a  character  that,  had  epidemic  cholera 
been  present,  they  would  have  been  attributed  to  the  epidemic  cause,  and 
been  viewed  as  mild  cases  of  cholera.  Out  of  five  hundred  officials 
employed  in  the  Industrial  Exhibition,  very  few  escaped  this  sim]ile 
disease ;  and  although  it  would  seem  that  all  recovered,  since  the  first 
death  recorded  as  occasioned  by  cholera  took  place  on  July  29th,  some 
of  them  were  so  severely  prostrated  by  the  disorder  as  to  be  with  diffi- 
culty removed  home.  In  the  three  first  cases  of  developed  cholera  in 
Munich,  no  intercourse  with  cholera  patients,  or  with  persons  who  came 
out  of  neighbourhoods  in  which  the  epidemic  was  raging,  could  be  demon- 
strated, neither  was  there  any  ground  for  supposing  this  to  have  been  the 
case.  Do  not  these  facts,  like  similar  ones  in  this  country  formerly  referred 
to,*  point  rather  to  the  spontaneous  production  than  the  extrinsic  origin 
of  cholera] 

Dr.  Pettenkofer  is  well  read  in  the  writings  of  English  authors  on 
cholera^  and  refers  to  them  on  several  occasions  in  his  work,  which  forms 
a  portion  of  the  Keport  of  a  Commission  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  to  conduct  scientific  investigations  into  the  Indian  cholera.  We 
cannot  help  surmising  that  he  has,  perhaps  unintentionally,  borrowed  his 
idea  of  the  agency  of  the  cholera  dejections  in  the  production  of  cholera 
from  our  fellow-countryman,  Dr.  Snow ;  but  that,  not  finding  the  Doctor  a 
views  to  accord  with  the  history  of  cholera,  he  has,  in  common  with 
Thiersch — ^who  also  attributes  the  propagation  of  cholera  to  the  rice- 
water  stools  of  cholera  patients,  in  a  state  of  fermentation — essentially 
modified  the  original  suggestion.  Although  we  disbelieve  Dr.  Snow's 
theory,  we  are  firmly  of  opinion  that  to  him  of  right  belongs  all  the  credit 
that  may  attach  to  the  suggestion,  that  the  evacuations  of  cholera  patients 
am  either  directly  or  indirectly  the  means  of  spreading  this  disease. 

The  several  opinions  we  have  cited,  however  much  they  difier  in  other 
respects,  agree  in  considering  some  local  condition  or  other  as  necessary 
for  the  production  or  development  of  cholera,  save  only  that  Dr.  Carpenter 
believes  the  predisposition  to  zymotic  disease — and  he  considers  cholera 
as  a  zymotic  disease — ^may  be  induced  by  personal  as  well  as  by  local  causes. 
Dr.  Pettenkofer*s  view  of  the  nature  of  the  local  causes  of  cholera  is  suf- 
ficiently definite  and  simple,  and  to  it  we  shall  have  no  further  necessity 
to  refer.  With  these  exceptions,  nothing  can  well  be  more  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  than  the  opinions  that  have  been  usually  expressed 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  localizing  causes  of  cholera.  Unmindful  of  the 
proposition,  that  every  effect  must  spring  from  some  definite  cause,  it 
has  been  common  with  sanitary  inquirers  at  once  to  refer  the  same  effect 
to  several  causes,  and  several  effects  to  the  same  cause,  instead  of  endea- 
vouring to  trace  each  result  to  its  proper  origin.  Thus  it  has  frequently 
been  said,  that  cholera  and  fever  arise,  or  are  localized,  by  the  same  causes, 
run  in  the  same  track,  and  haunt  the  same  localities.f     First,  we  believe, 
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promulgated  in  this  country,  this  assertion  has  been  repeated  by  Petten- 
kofer  and  other  foreign  authorities.  No  doubt  fever  and  cholera  do  very 
often  visit  the  same  localities,  and  prevail  amongst  the  same  classes  of 
persons ;  but  this  arises  from  the  co-existence  in  such  cases  of  the  condi- 
tions incidental  to  both  diseases,  and  not  from  both  being  the  normal 
consequence  of  the  same  conditions.  There  are  many  localities  in  which 
fever  is  rife,  that  cholera  has  passed  over.  There  are  others  in  which 
cholera  has  been  prevalent,  but  fever  a  rare  visitant.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  easy  to  point  to  others  which  have  been  severely  visited  by  both ;  but 
it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  this  fact  points  to  no  necessary 
connexion  in  the  aetiology  of  the  two  diseases.  These  assertions,  the  result 
of  personal  observation,  are  strikingly  confirmed  by  Mr.  Simon,  who  thus 
expi'esses  the  result  of  his  very  wide  experience  during  the  cholera  epi- 
demic of  1849,  in  his  Second  Annual  Report : 

''On  the  one  hand,  it  is  miaaestionably  true  that  many  habitual  seats  of  fever 
were  visited  by  cholera ;  on  tne  other  hand,  many  of  the  worst  fever  nests  in  the 
whole  metropolis  were  unaffected  by  it ;  and  it  struck  with  extreme  severity  in  a 
class  of  houses  habitually  exempt  from  fever.  See,  for  instance,  how  malignantly 
it  prevailed  along  the  line  of  Faningdon  and  New  Bridge-streets,  and  in  Fleet- 
street  and  Ludgate-hill,  where  their  line  intersects  that  just  mentioned ;  and  here, 
you  will  observe,  not  only  in  those  obscure  and  ill- ventilated  courts  and  by-ways 
where  fever  is  the  familiar  visitant  of  a  hungry  and  crowded  population ;  but  also, 
and  very  strikingly,  in  spacious  and  airy  houses  situate  along  tne  main  thorough- 
fare of  the  City,  and  inhabited  by  opulent  tradesmen,  by  members  of  the  various 
professions,  or  by  officers  of  assurance  companies."  (p.  94.) 

Neither  is  it  true,  as  has  frequently  been  affirmed,  that  cholera  has 
almost  exclusively  visited  such  places  as  ore  liable  to  frequently-recurring 
attacks  of  other  epidemic  or  zymotic  diseases,  and  the  death-rate  whereof 
is  high.  A  very  trustworthy  and  remarkable  example  of  the  contrary  is 
afforded  by  the  "  cholera  area"  of  St.  James's,  Westminster,  the  particulars 
of  the  outbreak  in  which  are  so  admii'ably  described  in  their  Keport  by 
the  committee  nominated  by  the  vestry  to  investigate  the  history  of  that 
sad  visitation.  This  district,  although  one  of  the  most  densely  peopled  ia 
London,  has  been  found,  on  a  cai*eful  inquiry  into  its  mortuary  statistics 
for  the  preceding  seven  years,  exclusive  of  the  few  days  of  epidemic  visi- 
tation in  1854,  to  have  sustained  an  annual  mortality  of  only  twenty  and 
a  half  in  the  thousand,  of  which  less  than  one  twenty-second  part  was 
occasioned  by  zymotic  disease.*  "  It  likewise  deserves  mention,  that,  of 
the  537  cholera  deaths  of  the  late  epidemic,  323  occurred  in  houses  which, 
during  the  past  seven  years,  had  suffered  no  deaths  from  other  zymotic 
disease." 

Amongst  the  local  conditions  that  have  been  supposed,  almost  in  an 
equal  degree,  to  develope  an  outbreak  of  cholera,  poverty ;  the  over-crowd- 
ing of  houses;  defective  house  ventilation ;  want  of  cleanliness;  damp- 
ness; impure  water;  lowness  of  site;  the  effluvia  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  various  organic  debris  allowed  to  collect  in  poor  and  neglected 
localities;  the  emanations  from  human  and  animal  excrement,  whether 
accumulated  into  cesspools,  or  allowed  to  rot  in  foul  drains  or  lay-stalls; 
the  malaria  from  fetid  ditches;  the  miasms  from  City  grave-yards;  and 
the   stinks  from   knackers*  yards,   bone-crushing,  catgut-spinning,  and 

•  Beport  of  €k>iniaiUce  for  Scientific  luquiries,  p.  60. 
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other  offensive  establishments,  have  been  insisted  on  by  different  antho- 
rities.*  That  each  and  several  of  thcne  circumstances  have  been  found 
associated  with  cholera  is  an  unquestionable  fact.  That  most  of  them 
are  by  no  means  its  necessary  adjuncts  is  not  less  true.  Whilst  cholera 
has  not  spared  the  thinly-occupied  houses  of  wealthy  persons,  it  has  very 
often  left  harmless  some  of  the  most  densely-crowded  cottages  of  the 
poor;  and  whilst  it  has  gathered  victims  from  the  main  streets,  it  has 
occasionally  left  untouched  the  courts  and  back  slums  in  which  offensive 
accumulations  are  allowed  to  form,  and  offensive  trade?  are  wont  to  be 
carried  on.f  Witness,  for  example,  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  1849 
amongst  the  families  of  the  respectable  and  wealthy  tradesmen,  pro- 
fessional men,  and  others,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Simon  as  occupying  houses 
in  Ludgate-hill,  Farringdon-street,  and  the  neighbourhood.  It  would 
be  easy,  did  our  space  allow,  to  cite  many  illustrations  of  the  same  feet 
that  have  fitllen  under  our  own  observation,  as  well  as  of  its  opposite ; 
of  localities  notorious  for  the  co-«xistence  of  several  of  these  insalubrious 
agencies,  which  have  remained  unvisited  at  times  when  the  epidemic  was 
raging  in  their  neighbourhood.  We  may  therefore  set  aside  most  of  the 
presumed  local  causes  as  in  no  degree  necessary  to  the  development  of 
cholera,  and  concentrate  our  attention  upon  impure  water,  lowness  of 
site,  and  the  emanations  arising  fix>m  the  decomposition  of  animal  refuse. 
That  impure  water  has  a  powerful  influence  over  the  intensity  of 
cholera  outbreaks  is  unquestionable.  In  his  Be])ort  to  the  General 
Board  of  Health  on  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1849,  Dr.  Sutherland  says, 
that  the  injurious  effect  of  unwholesome  water  had  been  manifest  in 
nearly  every  affected  place ;  and  adds,  that  ''  a  number  of  most  severe  and 
fatal  outbursts  of  cholera  were  referrible  to  no  other  cause  except  the 
state  of  the  water  supply,"*  and  this  especially  where  '*  the  water  was 
obtained  from  wells  into  which  the  contents  of  sewers,  privies,  or  the 
drainage  of  graveyards  had  escaped."^  Since  that  time  much  additional 
evidence  of  a  confirmatory  chamcter  has  been  collected.  Two  examples 
are  recorded  by  Dr.  Acland,  in  his  valuable  and  interesting  '  Memoir  on 
the  Cholera  in  Oxford  ;*§  the  patiah  of  St.  Clement's,  which  suffered  a 
large  mortality  in  1832,  when  the  inhabitants  had  filthy  water  from  a 
tewer-reoeiving  stream;  and  an  insignificant  mortality  in  1849  and  1854, 
when  the  water  was  derived  from  a  purer  source.  The  other  case  is  that 
of  the  county  gaol,  in  which  cases  have  occurred  in  every  epidemic ; 
whilst  the  city  gaol,  which  is  not  fiir  from  the  other,  has  uniformly 

*  See  Report  on  the  Cnuse  and  Mode  of  Diffusion  of  Cholera.  By  W.  Baly,  M.D.,  F.R.Sm  &«. 
drawn  up  by  desire  of  tlie  Royal  Colle/are  of  Physicians,  pp.  16~30. 

Report  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  on  the  Epidemic  Cholera  of  1848-9,  pp.  86-CO ;  also 
Dr.  Sutherland's  and  Mr.  Grainger'd  Reports,  forming  Appendices  A  and  B  to  the  above. 

Registrar-General's  Report  on  Cholera  in  England  in  1846-9,  pp.  67-70. 

Sanitary  Condition  of  the  City  of  London.     By  J.  Simon,  F.R.8.,  &€.,  p.  284. 

t  Green-street,  Southwark,  contained,  at  the  time  of  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1854,  one 
knacker's  yard,  two  bone-boiling  and  crushing  establishments,  besides  a  large  catgut  factory, 
the  combined  smell  from  the  whole  being  most  sickening,  yet  only  one  death  fh>m  cholera 
occurred  among  its  inhabitants,  and  no  unusual  number  in  the  streets  immediately  around  it. 
Compare  this  with  Suffolk-street,  also  in  Southwnrk,  where  deaths  occurred  in  the  hooaes  of 
twenty  respectable  tradesmen. 

X  See  Appendix  A  to  the  Board  of  Health  Report  on  the  Epidemic  Cholera  of  1848-49, 
pp.  14-16. 

9  Dr.  Adand'i  Memoir,  pp.  01-69. 
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escaped.  The  only  appieirent  difference  between  the  two  establishments 
in  1854,  seems  to  have  been  that  the  supply  of  water  for  the  use  of  the 
eoonty  gaol,  and  of  which  the  soup  and  gruel  were  made,  was  pumped 
from  a  filthy  mill- pool  within  ten  feet  of  one  of  the  prison  drains.  No 
sooner  were  the  supply-pipes  disconnected  with  this  impure  source,  than 
cholera  and  diarrhcea  ceased.  Inquiries  into  the  effect  of  the  water- 
supply  of  the  southern  districts  of  the  metropolis  over  the  cholera 
epidemic  of  1854,  were  instituted  by  Dr.  Snow  and  the  Kegistrar* 
Gt^neral.  These  inquiries  were,  however,  necessarily  imperfect  and  incon- 
clusive, for  the  local  registrars  were  unable  to  return  the  source  of  the 
water  supply  in  803  out  of  4059  fatal  cases  in  houses  supplied  by  the 
Lambeth  and  South wark  and  Yauxhall  Companies;*  and  Dr.  Snow's 
laborious  inquiry,  which  was  limited  to  the  early  period  of  the  epidemic, 
oeased  before  the  disease  had  reached  its  height.  A  yet  more  ela- 
borate and  perfect  inquiry  was  made  by  the  General  Board  of  Health 
at  the  dose  of  the  visitation,  the  resnits  of  which  are  given  in  the 
Heport  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Board.  These  results  are  especially 
valuable,  because  they  refer  to  two  large  sections  of  the  population, 
reeidiug  in  the  same  localities,  **  breathing  the  same  atmosphere,  com- 
prehemling  the  same  classes,  and  averaging  the  same  habits  of  life;"  in 
short,  placed  in  circumstances  nearly  identical,  save  that  the  one  section, 
eomprising  a  population  of  about  268,171  persons,  drank  impure  water  ; 
whilst  the  other,  nnmbenng  about  166,906  persons,  used  a  clearer  and 
comparatively  pure  water.  The  mortality  from  cholera  among  the 
drinkerB  of  impure  water — of  water  impregnated  with  the  sewage  of  the 
metropolis,  and  containing  in  solution  a  large  quantity  of  saline  matter, 
derived  from  the  intermixture  of  sea-watert — being  at  the  rate  of  130 
to  every  10,000,  that  of  the  drinkers  of  the  purer  water  being  only  at 
the  rate  of  37  to  every  10,000  persons  living.  {  This  evidence  is  greatly 
strengthened  by  being  placed  side  by  side  with  the  mortuary  statistics  of 
the  epidemic  of  1848-9  in  the  same  district,  and  by  a  comparison  of  the 
nature  of  the  water  supply  on  both  occasions.  The  Lambeth  Com{)any, 
which  in  1854  gave  the  pure  water,  su[>plied  in  1848-9  even  a  worse 
water  than  the  Southwark  and  Yauxhall  Company.  From  the  figures 
already  quoted  we  learn  that  the  population  to  which  the  Lwnbeth  water 
was  distributed  in  1833-4,  suffei^d  a  mortality  less  than  one-third  of  that 
SQstained  by  the  drinkers  of  the  water  purveyed  by  the  Southwark  and 
Vaoxhall  Company.  From  a  comparison  of  the  mortidity  in  the  two  epi- 
demicM,  it  appears  that  the  tenantry  usiiig  the  purer  water  supplied  by 
the  Lambeth  Company  in  1853-1,  sufl[ered  not  a  third  as  much  as  the 
same  tenantry  had  done  in  1848-9,  when  the  water  was  impure.  "  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Southwark  and  Yauxhall  Company,  which  pumped  an 
impure  water  in  1848-9,  pumped  even  a  wor^e  wat^  in  1853-4;*'  and  in 
conseqoence,  notwithstanding  "  the  general  metropolitan  pressure  of  the 
epidemic  in  1853-4  was  considerably  lighter  than  in  1848-9,  the  houses 
supplied  by  the  Southwark  and  Yauxhall  Company  in  the  late  epidemic 

'  Weekly  Return  of  Births  and  Deaths,  yoI.  xt.  p.  515. 

t  See  Dr.  Dnndas  Thompson'^  Report  on  the  Chemical  Composition  of  Metropolitan  Waters 
dnrinf  the  Year  1854,  in  Appendix  to  Board  of  Health  Report. 
I  Report  on  Impure  Water,  pp.  6-9. 
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i^affered  probably  ten  per  cent,  higher  mortality  than  the  same  houses  in 
1848-9;**  "  the  comparison  of  the  two  populations  in  the  two  epidemics 
stands  thus : — In  the  one  population  (notwithstanding  a  generally  lighter 
invasion  of  the  disease)  the  cholera  death-rate  rose  from  118  to  130;  in 
the  other  it  fell  from  125  to  37. 

But  large  as  is  its  influence  over  cholera  epidemics,  impure  water  is  not 
a  necessary  factor  of  cholera.  The  drinkers  of  the  purer  and  comparatively 
uncontaminated  water  of  the  Lambeth  Company  in  1  iib\  sustained  a  con- 
siderable mortality;  and  cholera  has  often  prevailed  with  great  malig- 
nancy  in  districts  where  the  drinking  water  was  perfectly  free  from  fiecal 
contamination,  as  in  the  parish  of  Tynemouth,  in  1849,  and  in  several 
places  named  in  Dr.  Baly*s  Report.*  It  follows,  therefore,  that  impure 
water  is  either  only  an  accidental  and  occasional  vehicle  for  conveying 
the  poison  of  cholera  into  the  system ;  or  that,  just  as  unwholesome  food 
or  the  injudicious  use  of  purgatives  are  determining  or  aggi*avating  causes 
of  cholera  during  an  epidemic  visitation,  so  is  water  impregnated  with 
organic  impurities.  Probably,  impui*e  water  acts  chiefly,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, by  aggravating  individual  cases  of  the  pestilence,  causing  such  aa 
might  otherwise  have  been  cases  of  simple  diarrhoea,  to  pass  rapidly  into 
the  state  of  *'  collapse.**  A  careful  consideration  of  the  history  of  the 
sudden  and  severe  outbreak  in  the  Golden-square  and  Berwick-street 
districts  of  St.  James's,  Westminster,  in  1854 — ^which  was  apparently 
connected  with  the  dietetic  use  of  water  from  the  Broad-street  pump, 
found  at  a  later  period  to  have  been  vitiated  by  the  leakage  from  a  cess- 
pool— appears  to  support  this  supposition.  It  should,  however,  be  remem- 
bered when  studying  this  visitation,  that  it  occurred  just  when  the  pesti- 
lence was  at  its  height.  A  similar,  though  less  violent,  outbreak  occurred 
simultaneously  at  Botherhithe ;  and  several  smaller  districts  which  had 
previously  escaped,  also  suffered  at  that  period ;  thus  showing  that  the 
epidemic  influence  was  at  that  time  most  general — perhaps,  also,  most 
intense.  Of  the  earlier  cases  in  this  memorable  outbreak,  it  is  reported 
"  that  premonitory  diarrhoea  was  of  short  duration,  or  altogether  absent.** 
It  is  also  said  that  no  "  certain  information  can  be  collected  as  to  the 
relative  amount  of  diarrhoea.**  Judging  from  the  tables  published  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Board  of  Health  IleiK)rt,  the  cases  of  diarrhoea  in 
this  district  were  fewer  than  those  of  confirmed  cholera;  whereas,  accord- 
ing to  the  calculations  made  by  the  Medical  Council  of  the  General  Board 
of  Health,  it  appears  that,  in  the  metropolis  at  large,  1310  persons  out  of 
every  10,000  were,  on  the  average,  attacked  by  diarrhoea  of  some  seventy, 
whilst  99  only  suffered  from  cholera.  This  is  exclusive  of  milder  diarrhoea, 
from  which  it  is  computed  that  2064  in  every  10,000  persons  living 
suffered.t  An  examination  of  the  mortuary  statistics^  gives  additional 
])robability  to  our  supposition,  for  whilst  the  comparative  mortality  of 
cholera  and  diarrhoea  in  London,  during  this  epidemic,  is  found  to  have 
been  46  by  cholera  to  25  by  diarrhoea,  the  deaths  in  the  Berwick-street 
and  Golden-square  districts  were  477  from  cholera  to  37  from  diarrhoea.§ 

*  Dr  Baly's  Beport,  pp.  201-5.  Liverpool  and  Edinburgh  also  afford  good  iUmtrationa  of 
levere  outbreaks  of  cholera  in  towns  where  it  seems  impossible  for  the  water  to  have  had  any 
influence. 

t  Report  of  the  Committee  for  Scientific  Inquiries,  p.  10.  %  Loc.  eit.,  pp.  10,  98. 

I  The  dbparity  was  even  larger  than  ia  here  represented,  for  if  the  deaths  of  persons  who. 
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This  discrepancy  becomes  still  more  evident  when  the  mortality  occasioned 
by  these  diseases  in  the  two  already-named  districts  of  St.  James's,  is 
compared  with  that  in  the  bordering  registration  districts.  Thus  the 
mortality  from  cholera  in  the  five  sob-registration  districts  of  Hanover- 
8«|nare,  Charing-cross,  Long-acre,  All  Souls,  and  St.  Ann,  amounted  to 
303,  that  from  diarrhcea  to  151 — ^numbers  which  pretty  nearly  accord 
with  the  general  metropolitan  average,  and  are  quite  disproportionate  to 
the  comparative  mortality  from  the  same  diseases  within  the  "  cholera 
area**  of  St.  James's,  which  they  surround  on  all  sides. 

It  was  announced  by  Dr.  Farr,  in  his  Report  on  the  Cholera  in 
England  in  1848-49,  that,  as  regarded  London,  "the  elevation  of  the  soil 
has  a  more  constant  relation  with  the  mortality  from  cholera  than  any 
other  known  element;  the  mortality  from  cholera  is  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  elevation."*  This  statement  was  fully  borne  out,  so  far  as 
XiOndon  is  concerned,  by  the  history  of  that  epidemic,  and  is  in  the  main 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the  late  visitation,  although  the  mortality 
vas  then  found  not  to  be  "  so  invariably  in  each  district  inversely  as  the 
elevation,**  as  on  the  previous  occasion.  This  general  rule,  <'  that  the  mor- 
tality of  cholera  is  inversely  as  the  elevation  of  the  people  assailed  above 
the  sea  level,**  is  frequently  quoted  without  reference  to  the  explanation  of 
the  circnmstanoe  offered  by  Dr.  Farr,  which  does  not  differ  essentially 
from  the  opinion  of  Pettenkofer,  that  cholera  prevails  more  intensely  in 
the  low  districts,  because  all  the  organic  impurities  of  the  higher  ground, 
gravitating  thitherward,  there  undergo  chemical  action.  Although,  then, 
the  experience  of  London,  and  of  many  places  in  England,  in  1849,  was 
imch  ajB  fully  to  justify  the  assertion,  Dr.  Farr  elsewhere  says, ''  that  cholera 
will  not  only  be  £fttal  on  low  ground,  but  on  high  ground,  if,  from  any 
concurrence  of  circumstances,  the  conditions  exist  there  which  are  so  con- 
stantly found  in  alluvial  soils,  lying  on  a  level  vdth,  or  below,  the  tidal 
waters. *'t  Thus,  cholera  was  more  fatal  in  the  village  of  Wrekenton, 
situated  500  feet  above  the  river  Tyne,  in  1849,  than  in  the  narrow  low- 
lying  lanes  and  alleys  of  Grateshead  which  border  the  river's  margin. 
Out  of  a  population  of  700,  100  died  in  the  course  of  fifteen  dayaf 
With  a  single  exception,  the  mortality  in  New  York  from  cholera,  in 
1849-50,  was  greatest  in  the  sixteenth  ward,  where  it  produced  778 
deaths  :§ 

"  And  when  the  reader  is  informed  that  this  ward  mostly  occupies  very  high 
ground — ^that  it  is  neither  thickly  covered  with  buildings,  nor  densely  populated, 
he  will  at  once  begin  to  conclude,  as  others  have  before  him,  that  it  militates 
strongly  against  the  idea  that  iowness  and  dampness  favour  the  prevalence  of  the 
cholera.  And  perhaps  no  more  striking  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  a  full  and 
minute  knowlea^  of  all  the  facts,  and  the  danger  of  judging  from  a  few,  could  be 
adduced  than  this." 

taking  the  diaeaae  within  the  district,  died  beyond  its  limits  be  added  to  the  above,  the  total 
deathit,  as  ealcalated  hy  the  parochial  oommittee,  amounted  to  nearly  700.  See  Beport  of 
the  Cholera  Inqoiry  Committee,  p.  16. 

*  Report  on  Cholera  in  England,  in  1848-9,  p.  Ixi.  t  Loo.  dt.,  p.  Ixx. 

X  See  Report  to  the  General  Board  of  Health,  on  the  SanlUry  Condition  of  Gateshead.  By 
Robert  Rawlinson,  Esq.,  Saperlntendlng-Inspector,  pp.  68-70.  This  Report  contains  very 
interesting  aeooants  of  the  outbreak  in  Wrekenton,  by  Mr.  Davis,  surgeon,  of  that  place,  and 
Ur.  Bennett,  F.R.C.S.,  of  Gateshead. 

I  Dr.  Wynne*!  Report,  pp.  91-92. 
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Profes«)or  Davig,  from  whom  Dr.  Wynne  is  quoting,  goes  on  to  explain 
that  the  district,  although  reputed  aa  the  highest,  driest,  and  most  aiiy 
portion  of  the  city,  is  undrained  by  sewers,  and  badly  supplied  with 
water ;  that  the  surface  is  uneven,  and  closely  underlaid  with  micaceous 
slate,  which  frequently  crops  out ;  and  that  there  are  pools  of  stagnant 
water,  which  remain  until  eyapomted  by  the  sun.  Hull  excepted, 
Mei'thyr  Tydfil,  in  Glamorganshire,  including  the  outlying  village  of 
Dowlais,  suffered  more  severely  from  cholera  in  1849  than  any  district 
in  the  kingdom.  The  mortality  from  cholera  and  diarrhosa  conjointly 
amounted  to  1779  out  of  a  population  not  exceeding  d3,000.  Merthyr 
is  500  feet,  DowUis  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.*  Abroad, 
cholera  had  been  most  fatal  at  much  higher  elevations,  as  at  Bogota, 
9000  feet  above  the  flea  level  and  several  hundred  miles  from  the  coast ; 
and  at  Mexico  also,  7100  feet  above  the  ocean.  In  Jamaica,  it  was  fatal, 
in  Newcastle,  Manchester,  Moneague,  and  other  places  elevated  from 
2000  to  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  thus  showing  that  elevation 
in  itself  only  influences  the  disease  so  fiir  as  it  affects  the  local  conditions^ 
and  verifying  the  already-quoted  opinion  of  Dr.  Farr.  The  Report  of  the 
Begistrar-Qeneral  on  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1848  and  1849,  is  exclu- 
sively based  upon  the  mortuary  records.  At  that  time,  no  reliable  means 
existed  whereby  the  number  and  allocation  of  cases  could  be  computed. 
The  committee  of  the  Medical  Council  for  Scientific  Inquiries  endeavoured 
to  procure  statistics  of  the  number  of  cases  of  cholera  and  diarrhcsa 
during  the  visitation  of  1854 ;  although,  fW>m  the  late  period  of  the 
epidemic  at  which  the  inquiry  commenced,  the  fiicts  brought  before  them 
are  incomplete,  the  very  important  conclusion  has  been  deduced, — "  that 
the  choler(i4e(wefif  be  it  what  it  may,  was  scarcely  less  dif^ised  in  the 
districts  that  suffered  the  lowest  mortality,  than  it  was  in  the  districts 
where  the  disease  was  tenfold  more  fatal."  We  must  refer  to  the  Report 
of  the  committee  for  the  very  interesting  fiusts  and  reasonings  upon  which 
this  conclusion  is  grounded,  as  we  have  not  space  for  a  full  quotation,  and 
the  fiicts  are  so  tersely  stated  as  to  be  incapable  of  condensation.  It 
appears  clearly,  however,  that  if  the  mortality  per-oentage  of  cases  of 
cholera  and  diarrhoea  was  the  same  in  the  higher  terraces  of  the  metr<^lis 
as  in  the  lowest,  the  comparative  number  of  peraons  attacked  either  by 
cholera  or  diarrhcea  of  some  severity,  would  be  about  1288  in  the  10,000 
in  the  higher  regions,  and  1741  in  the  lower  regions  of  London.  There 
are,  however,  grounds  for  supposing  that  whilst  the  proportional 
mortality  from  both  diseases  was  higher  than  the  average  in  the  low- 
lying  districts,  it  was  much  below  the  average  in  the  higher  districts,  and 
that  thus  the  "  proportional  number  of  persons  that  were  attacked  by 
diarrhoea  or  cholera  in  each  must  have  been  about  1490  in  a  myriad  of 
the  population."  t 

Having  thus  found  that  several  of  the  presumed  localizing  causes  of 
cholera  are  at  least  not  necessary  to  its  existence,  since  none  of  them  has 
been  found  on  all  occasions  to  co-exist  with  cholera,  which,  on  the  other 

*  fiegistrar-Genenrs  Report  on  Cholera,  p.  xxxil.  Report  to  the  General  Board  of  Health 
on  the  Sanitary  State  of  Merthyr  TydAl.  By  T.  W.  Baounell,  £eq.,  Saperintenduig-bu^pector, 
p   7.     1860. 

t  Report  of  the  Committee  for  Scientific  Inqniries,  p.  16. 
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hand,  has  sometimes  prevailed  in  their  ahsenoe,  it  only  remains  for  us  to 
consider  the  influence  of  an  atmosphere  contaminated  hj  the  effluvia 
arising  from  decaying  organic  matter.  It  has  long  heen  known  that  the 
alimentary  canal  is  very  sensitive  to  such  influence.  Dr.  CuUen  long  ago 
remarked,*  that  the  effluvia  from  very  putrid  animal  suhstances  readily 
produce  diarrhoea — an  observation  which  has  been  oonflrmed  by  later 
observers.  Most  probably  both  the  nature  of  the  decomposing  matter, 
and  of  the  transformative  process  it  is  undergoing,  are  important  elements 
in  regard  to  the  effect  on  the  human  constitution.  Certain  at  least  it  is 
that  districts  in  which  the  most  powerful  putrid  odours  tainted  the  air, 
have  sometimes  almost  entirely  escaped,  whilst  others  contiguous  to  them 
have  suffered  severely.t  We  have  personally  taken  much  pains  to 
investigate  the  precise  conditions  which  from  their  more  uniform  co- 
existence witli  it,  might  be  supposed  to  produce  or  to  aggravate  epidemics 
of  cholera.  The  result  of  our  observations  has  been  that  an  atmosphere 
impregnated  with  the  products  of  fermenting  excrement  is  at  once  the 
most  obvious  and  most  constant  concomitant  of  cholera.  These  exhala- 
tions were  oilen  found,  even  in  a  concentrated  form,  in  houses  where 
the  existence  of  any  palpable  cause  of  insalubrity  would  scarcely  be 
suspected,  and  thus  the  fact  that  the  pestilence  sometimes  passing  over 
slums  and  rookeries,  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  comfortable  annuitant  or 
the  wealthy  tradesman,  is  readily  explicable.  During  the  epidemic  of 
1854,  in  a  portion  of  the  parishes  of  Chelsea,  and  of  St.  Saviour's,  aud 
St.  George's,  Sonthwark,  exclusive  of  cases  in  which  the  notes  made  at 
the  time  of  inspection  are  not  explicit,  we  personally  examined  into  the 
sanitary  state  of  the  houses  occupi^  by  392  &milies,  in  whom  deaths  from 
cholera  had  occurred.  Out  of  2701  persons,  616  had  cholera,  besides 
871  cases- of  diarrhoea.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  cholera  cases 
proved  &taL  The  inquiry  extended  alike  to  the  dwellings  of  wealthy 
residents  in  good  streets,  as  to  those  of  lodgers  in  the  most  overcrowded 
and  filthiest  alley.  Without  devoting  more  space  to  the  subject  than  we 
can  afford,  it  would  be  impossible  to  convey  the  evidence  in  its  fulness  as 
it  came  before  us,  and  tested  as  it  was  in  every  manner  that  we  could 
think  of,  but  an  analysis  of  the  numbers  above  given  shows  that  the 
existence  of  the  products  of  the  peculiar  decomposition  alluded  to  were 
evident  to  the  senses  at  the  time  of  visit  in  213  houses.  In  nineteen 
of  these  there  were  cesspools  situated  either  below  the  house  itself,  or 
in  such  close  proximity  thereto  that  the  soil  had  percolated  through 
into  the  subsoil  below  the  dwelling.  In  220  cases,  open  privies  were 
either  erected  against  the  main  wall  of  the  house,  or  so  near  to  the  back 
entrance  as  to  allow  of  the  emanations  from  the  soil  being  observable 
within  doors.  In  seventy-seven  instances,  branch  drains  of  imperfect 
construction,  having  direct  communication  with  the  common-sewer, 
passed  underneath  houses ;  or  a  foul,  open  ditch ;  the  main-sewer,  or  a 
principal  branch,  in  a  ruinous  condition,  was  so  near  to  the  house  as 
to  influence  its  internal  atmosphere. {     In  ninety-two  of  the  houses  were 

•  Cullen's  First  Lines  of  tlie  Practice  of  Physic  by  J.  Rotheram,  M.D.,  vol.  iii.  p.  118. 
t  As  in  the  case  of  Green  and  SaflTollc-streets,  Southwark.     See  note,  p.  70. 
I  For  examples  of  these  facts  see  Br.  butherland's  lieport  on  Epidemic  Cholera  in  the 
Xetropolis  in  1954,  pp.  80-84. 
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unt rapped  sinks  or  drains,  connected  directly  with  the  street  sewer,  bj 
which  the  foul  sewer  exhaktions  were  conveyed  to  the  internal  atmo- 
sphere. Of  the  entire  number  of  houses,  in  only  thirty-three  were  no 
sources  of  this  atmospheric  contamination  detected.  Not  to  dilate 
further  upon  the.  precise  manner  in  which  the  air  breathed  by  the 
inmate?  became  corrupted  with  this  foul  impurity,  let  it  suffice  that 
|)ersons  appeared  to  suffer  in  proportion  to  the  contamination  of  the 
air  they  breathed  by  the  "  privy  odour,"  and  that  immunity  from  this 
appeared  to  secure  immunity  from  cholera.  Strong  confirmation  of 
the  opinion  that  the  effluvia  from  decomposing  cesspool  soil  are  capable 
of  inducing  diarrhoea,  is  also  afforded  by  a  fact  which  came  under  our 
observation  in  the  summer  of  1855.  Being  requested  by  the  General 
Board  of  Health  to  investigate  certain  alleged  outbreaks  of  choleraic 
disease  in  the  metropolis,  we  found  that  there  had  been  a  general  out- 
burst of  diarrhoea  in  three  or  four  contiguous  streets  of  Bethnal- green, 
shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  ground  for  the  construction  of  sewers, 
and  the  consequent  disturbance  of  several  cesspools.  Whilst  the  upturned 
soil  was  exposed  to  the  air,  the  atmosphere  of  the  affected  streets,  never 
remarkable  for  its  fragrancy,  was  excessively  offensive,  and  to  this  cause 
the  prevalence  of  diarrhoea  was  attributed,  both  by  the  residents  and  by 
several  official  visitors  of  the  district ;  an  opinion  much  strengthened  by 
the  disapi>earance  of  the  disease  as  soon  as  the  work  was  completed,  and 
likewise  by  entire  immunity  from  similar  disease  enjoyed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  surrounding  streets  precisely  the  same  in  character  to  those 
affected,  but  in  which  there  had  been  no  disturbance  of  the  soiL 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  compare  these  observations  with  those  of  the 
several  authors  whose  works  are  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It 
will  be  seen  that  they  afford  a  strong  confirmation  of  their  correctness. 
Mr.  Simon,  in  his  Fifth  Annual  Report  to  the  City  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  whilst  he  appears  to  consider  the  introduction  of  a  ferment  fzx>m 
without  to  be  requisite  for  the  production  of  cholera^  says — 

"  The  specific  migrating  power — ^whatever  its  nature,  has  the  faculty  of  infecting 
districts  in  a  manner  detrimental  to  life,  only  when  their  atmosphere  is  fraught 
with  certain  products  susceptible,  under  its  influence,  of  undergoing  poisonous 

transformation Through  the  unpolluted  atmosphere  of  cleanly  districts  it 

migrates  silently,  without  a  blow :  that  which  it  can  kindle  into  poison,  Hes  not 
theie.  To  the  foul,  damp  breath  of  low-lying  cities,  it  comes  like  a  spark  to 
powder.  Here  is  contained  that  which  it  can  swiftly  make  destructive, — soaked 
into  soil,  stajB;nant  in  water,  griming  the  pavement,  tainting  the  air — ^the  slow 
rottenness  of  unremoved  excrement,  to  which  the  first  contact  of  this  foreign 
ferment  brings  the  occasion  of  changing  into  new  and  more  deadly  combina- 
tions."* 

The  similarity  of  this  view  to  Pettenkofer's,  save  in  the  supposition  that 
the  cholera  dejections  constitute  the  specific  ferment,  and  that  the  lethal 
fermentation  goes  on  in  the  soil,  the  atmosphere  being  only  secondarily 
vitiated,  cannot  fail  to  occur  to  all  our  readers.  But,  in  fact,  Pettenkofer 
affords  ample  evidence  in  his  Report,  of  the  existence  of  abundant  sources 
of  this  atmospheric  contamination  where  cholera  prevailed.  Thus,  after 
mentioning  the  inadequate  surface  drainage  of  Munich,  he  states  that  the 

•  Sanitary  Condition  of  London,  pp.  23G,  284. 
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excrement  of  the  population  is  collected  into  brick  pits,  or  removed  into 
cesspools  from  necessaries  situated  either  within  doors  or  near  to  the 
houses.  These  necessaries  communicate  with  the  cesspools  by  means  of 
nntrapped  wooden  spouts,  through  which  the  soil  is  conveyed,  thus  allow- 
ing a  free  passage  for  the  gases  of  decomposition  into  the  interior  of 
houses.  In  other  cases,  the  only  conveniences  are  night-chairs,  the  con- 
tents of  which  are  emptied  into  a  cesspool,  one  of  which  often  serves 
for  several  houses.  The  cesspools  and  pits  are  most  commonly  not 
'water-tight,  so  that  the  loose  earth  below  is  completely  penetrated  by  the 
liquid  portions  which  there  undergo  slow  decomposition.  These  cesspools 
and  pits  are  periodically,  but  not  frequently,  cleansed.  Pettenkofer  esti* 
mates  the  daily  production  of  excrement  in  Munich  at  300,000  pounds, 
of  which,  as  not  more  than  a  tenth  part  is  removed,  nine-tenths  must 
pntrify  immediately  around  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants.  The  "  ne- 
cessary" accommodations  of  the  prison  in  the  old  Convent  of  Ebrach  are 
described  as  consisting  chiefly  of  wooden  night-chairs.  Such  privies  as 
exist  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners,  empty  themselves  into  a  stream,  which, 
entering  at  the  women's  division,  runs  through  the  institution,  and  passes 
out  of  it  at  the  men*s  side.  The  privies  in  the  female  division  are 
thoroughly  bad ;  the  brickwork  through  all  the  floors  is  impregnated  with 
excrement,  which  has  even  coloured  the  external  surface  brown.  '*  The 
stink  is  a  pestilential  one.*'  The  privy-doors  on  all  the  stories  are  close  to 
the  entrances  of  working  or  sleeping-rooms,  whilst  the  doors  of  rooms  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  female  division  are  similariy  situated  with  regard  to 
the  wooden  spouts  by  which  the  soil  is  conducted  from  tlie  necessaries  to 
the  ditch.  Dr.  Pettenkofer  elsewhere  says,  that  the  effluvia  from  the 
excreta  entered  the  prisoners*  sleeping-rooms ;  and,  indeed,  lays  the  greatest 
weight  upon  its  doing  so  whilst  the  prisoners  were  asleep,  this  being,  he 
says,  the  period  when  the  organism  is  least  able  to  resist  the  poison.  At 
Gaimersheim,  a  village  containing  974  inhabitants,  and  which  enjoys  a 
melancholy  celebrity  from  having  been  nearly  depopulated  in  times  of 
plague,  the  ravages  of  cholera  were  confined  to  certain  houses,  whilst 
other  groups  of  houses  altogether  escaped.  The  population  of  the  houses 
attacked  was  29 1,  of  whom  111  were  seized  by  the  pestilence,  and  80  died. 
Water,  it  appears,  is  sq  scarce,  that  brown  cesspool  liquid  is  carefully  collected, 
a  pool  filled  with  it  being  preserved  so  as  to  be  at  hand  to  extinguish  fires. 
Before  passing  on  to  other  reporters,  we  must  quote  another  example  of 
the  kind  of  place  in  which  Dr.  Pettenkofer  found  cholera  to  prevail. 
It  is  Traunstein,  where  the  epidemic  confined  its  onslaught  to  the  inmates 
of  nineteen  houses,  all  of  which  were  carefully  examined  by  the  Doctor 
himself  Most  of  them  were  in  a  low-lying,  damp  portion  of  the  town, 
and  several  of  them  were  both  damp  and  so  placed  that  the  moisture  and 
impurity  with  which  the  subsoil  was  charged,  must  gravitate  towards 
them.  The  necessaries  and  cesspools  were  within  doors  in  thirteen  of 
the  houses,  and  although  described  as  in  good  condition,  were  unfurnished 
with  stink- traps.  In  five  others,  these  conveniences  were  in  walled  courts 
close  to  the  houses ;  in  one  only  in  the  open  air,  and  entirely  separate 
from  the  dwelling.  In  one  house  only  do  the  necessaries  which  are  with- 
in-doors  run  into  a  canal,  the  fall  of  which  is,  however,  so  trifling,  that 
the  soil  scarcely  runs  off^  unless  when  the  water  is  unusually  high.     The 
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houses  most  severelj  Tisited  by  cholera  wero,  without  ezoeption,  those  ia 
which  the  cesspools  are  within-doors. 

The  "  terrene  cause/*  to  which  Dr.  Barton  attributes  the  pestilential 
epidemics  of  New  Orleans,  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  ''soil 
relations'*  of  Dr.  Pettenkofer.  Dr.  Barton,  indeed,  does  not  limit  the 
local  cause  to  the  single  source  of  impurity,  to  which  we,  in  oom^ 
mon  with  Dr.  Pettenkofer,  are  disposed  to  attach  so  much  consequence  ; 
but  his  account  of  the  state  of  the  subsoil  of  New  Orleans,  whilst  it 
shows  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  to  be  the  victims  of  all  the  evils 
incidental  to  a  residence  in  an  imperfectly  cleansed  and  undrained 
town,  entirely  accords  with  the  other  facts  we  have  cited.  After 
saying  that  the  most  fruitful  causae  of  bad  air  is  night-soil  and  towu 
refuse,  the  Doctor  points  to  the  peculiarities  of  New  Orleans,  by  which 
those  evils  common  to  it  and  all  lai*ge  cities  are  greatly  aggravated. 
It  is  impossible  to  dig  pits  of  two  feet  in  depth,  and  in  summer,  in  conae- 
qucDce  of  the  rains,  of  even  a  less  depth,  without  coming  to  water.  Cess* 
pools,  or  pits  for  the  reception  of  night-soil,  are  therefore  not  applicable 
to  the  circumstances  of  New  Orleans;  and  as  manure  is  not  required  in. 
the  cultivation  of  the  land,  consisting  as  it  does  of  fine  rich  alluvial  soil, 
all  the  excreta  of  the  population — the  annual  amount  of  which  is  esti- 
mated by  Dr.  Barton  at  five  thousand  six  hundi'ed  tons  of  night-soil, 
and  about  fifty  thousand  tous  of  urine — are  exposed  to  undergo  decon:i- 
position  within  the  city  itself,  exhaling,  he  says,  "  their  noxious  and 
poisonous  gases  to  the  atmosphere  we  breathe,  absorbed  by  the  water  we 
drink,  and  contaminating  our  most  private  recesses^  where,  the  air  being 
mostly  stagnant,  it  is  apt  to  remain  permanently."* 

After  reading  Dr.  Barton's  account  of  the  filthy  state  of  New  Orleans^ 
it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  "  uptumings"  of  so  polluted  a  subsoil 
have  always  been  precursors  to  an  outbreak  of  pestilential  disease.  We 
cease  to  wonder,  either  at  the  frequent  and  terrible  visitations  of  pestilence 
to  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  unhappy  city  have  been  exposed,  or  that 
the  death-rates — which,  on  a  sixty  years'  average,  have  exceeded  59  in  the 
1000 — should,  in  sickly  seasons,  have  attained  to  89, 102,  and  even  to  141 
in  each  1000  living  inhabitants.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  note  that  up- 
turnings  of  the  subsoil  during  seasons  of  epidemic  visitation  have  seemed 
to  be  attended  with  injurious  results  in  this  country.  Cholera  was  pecu- 
liarly rife  in  several  parts  of  this  metropolis  in  1854,  where  the  ground 
was  being  excavated  for  sewers,  and  in  several  districts  both  the  local 
authorities  and  the  public  blamed  the  works  then  in  progress  for  severe 
local  outbreaka 

Dr.  Milroy's  Keport  affords  am[>le  information  on  the  nature  of  the 
localities  in  which  cholera  prevailed  in  Jamaica.  The  dwellings  of  the 
negroes,  from  which  the  fresh  air  was  most  carefully  excluded,  are  de- 
scribed as  wretched  sheds,  destitute  of  the  most  ordinary  convenience^ 
and  receptacles  of  the  most  disgusting  filth.  The  medical  men  repeatedly 
speak  in  their  reports  of  the  virulence  of  the  disease  being  mainly 
due  to  the  condition  of  the  patients'  dwellings,  and  of  the  violence  of 
the  attacks  being  proportioned  to  the  greater  or  less  impurity  of  the 

•  Dr.  Barton's  Report,  pp.  8d7-8. 
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atmosphere  'within  the  cabins.  Dr.  Wingate  Johnson^  Deputy-Inspector 
of  fleets,  thus  describes  the  parts  of  Port  Koyal  in  which  cholera  was 
most  fiital,  in  the  Keport  of  the  Jamaica  Central  Board  of  Health : 

"Most  of  the  houses  have  small  courtyards  attached  to  them,  which  are  gene- 
rally the  abode  of  pigs  and  goats,  and  are  also  invariablT  the  depositories  of  every 
species  of  dis^ustioff  filth,  such  as  human  ordure,  as  well  as  other  excrementitious 
matters,  stinkmg  fisn-guts,  and  putrid  slops ;  in  fact,  everythine  is  there  to  be 
found,  excepting  cleauUness  or  pure  water.  The  stench  perceivable  in  the  vicinity 
of  some  of  these  localities  is  at  times  intolerable.  The  few  inhabitants  that  do 
observe  anything  tike  decency  (there  being  no  public  privies),  ^nerally  resort  to 
the  beach  facing  the  sea  in  front  of  the  battery  in  the  vicinity  of  the  church. 
About  this  spot  the  ni^ht-soil  is  also  generally  deposited.  When  the  sea  breeze 
blows  home,  this  place  is  directly  to  windward  of  the  town ;"....  (p.  35.) 

That  the  disease  really  found  the  condition  necessary  for  its  develop- 
ment, if  not  for  its  actual  production,  in  the  impurity  of  the  localities 
here  described,  is  rendered  more  evident  by  the  contrast  between  its 
ravages  among  the  miserable  occupants  of  such  hovels,  and  the  absolute 
immunity  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  more  healthful  dwellings.* 

In  Kingston,  where  one-eighth  of  the  entire  population  was  swept  off 
by  the  pestilence,  the  amount  of*  contamination  upon  the  surface  at  all 
times  is  described  as  incredible.  The  back  courts  and  privies — where 
there  are  any — are  represented  as  universally  foul,  unventilated,  and  offen- 
sive.    Speaking  of  Montego  Bay,  Dr.  Milroy  says: 

"A  large  number  of  the  dwellings  of  the  lower  classes  have  no  privr  accom- 
modation at  all The  offensiveness  of  the  necessaries  in  many  of  the  larger 

houses  may  be  judged  of  from  the  circumstance  that  I  had  been  advised  not  to 
put  up  at  two  of  the  chief  lodging-houses  in  the  town,  in  consequence  of  the 
notorious  nuisances  in  their  back  yards.  The  landladies  of  both  houses  died  from 
the  epidemic."  (p.  58.) 

Even  the  barracks  were  not  free  from  similar  sources  of  atmos}>heric 
impurity,  and  there  was  accordingly  a  considerable  mortality  amongst 
the  troops,  although  much  less  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  than  oc- 
curred among  the  lower  classes  of  the  civil  population.  The  strength  of 
the  military  force  in  the  island  in  18^0  and  1851  was  1770,  of  whom 
756  were  white,  and  1014  black  troops.  Cholera  was  fatal  to  29  of  the 
former,  and  99  of  the  latter. 

"The  state  of  the  privies  in  all  the  barracks  which  are  not  immediately  close 
to  the  sea,  is  altogether  most  disgustinff.    It  is  difficult  to  exi^gerate  their  abo^ 

minable  condition  at  Kingston,  Bpanisn  Town,  and  Up  Park  Camp One 

of  the  principal  thoroughfares  in  Spanish  Town  is  purposely  avoided,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  horrible  pollution  of  the  atmosphere  from  this  cause.  Equally  bad 
is  the  state  of  things  on  the  west  side  of  Kingston  Barracks ;  where,  not  to  men- 
tion the  abomination  of  the  large  open  dung-pit  within  the  walls,  sending  forth  its 
foul  effluvia  all  round,  there  are  two  or  three  huge  vaulted  cesspools  immediately 
under  the  surface,  and  which,  it  is  believed,  contain  the  accumulated  excretions  of 
hundreds  of  men  for  a  great  number  of  years."  (p.  121.) 

"  So  great  is  the  privy  nuisance  at  Up  Park  Camp,  that,  in  mv  opinion,  it  is 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  distressing  amount  of  sickness  which  has  so  often, 
in  former  seasons,  prevailed  among  the  trooos  there,  and  of  the  persistent  cleaving 
of  the  choleraic  poison  during  last  year  to  this  station.  The  nccessai'ies  are  three 
or  four  in  number,  situated  a  little  in  the  rear  of  the  barracks,  between  them  and 

•  See  Dr.  Uilroy's  Report,  p.  37. 
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the  hospital  bnildings.  The  effluvia  from  them  is  at  all  times  most  offensive.  In 
the  evenines,  the  land  wind  brings  the  tainted  atmosphere  right  upon  the  barrack- 
rooms,  and  the  stench  is  then  disgusting Nothing  can  be  worse  than  the 

construction  of  these  places;  thev  are  literally  shut  Doxes  orer  huge  pits  of 
ordure,  the  fluid  parts  of  which  soak  into  the  ground,  while  the  solid  matter  goes 

on  accumulating  for  one  or  two  years,  or  longer The  privies  of  the  officers 

are  in  front  or  to  the  south  of  the  barracks,  which  are  thus  exposed  to  pollution 
in  both  directions."  (p.  122.) 

In  his  "  general  conclusions,*'  Dr.  Milroj  says  that  the  influence  of 
local  agencies  over  the  development  and  type  of  the  disease  was  unfihil- 
ingly  shown  in  every  part  of  the  island.  "  The  mortality  among  the 
well-conditioned  class  was  very  limited ;  it  might  be  counted  by  unitu; 
whereas  that  among  the  mass  of  the  people  was  by  thousands."  The 
atmospheric  contamination  from  filth  within  and  around  dwellings  was 
the  main  exciting  and  intensifying  cause  of  the  disease. 

Several  of  the  Indian  Reports  afford  ample  evidence  that  cholera  has 
there  been  equally  partial  to  localities  whose  atmosphere  was  vitiated  by  the 
products  of  fsecal  decomposition,  as  in  this  country.    Jessore,  where  cholera 
broke  out  very  malignantly  in  1817,  is  described  by  Mr.  Jameson*  as 
"a  crowded,  dirty,  ill-ventilated  town."     The  pestilence  was  most  preva- 
lent at  Calcutta,  in  districts  that  were  intersected  by  pools,  broad  ditches, 
and  channels,  from  which  foul  gases  were  continually  evolved.     The  huts, 
constructed  of  straw  or  mud,  "  are  generally  from  six  to  twelve  feet  square, 
placed  so  close  to  each  other  as  to  leave  scarcely  room  to  pass  between.** 
In  these  wretched  hovels  whole  families,  consisting  of  six  or  eight  persons, 
usually  reside;  **  and  not  unfrequently  cows,  pigs,  and  other  domestic  ani- 
mals, add  to  the  filth  and  foul  atmosphere  in  which  they  abound.**   Even  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Government  House  **  there  is  a  stagnant  pool  in  which 
the  whole  neighbourhood  deposit  their  filth,  and  whence  a  stench  of  the 
most  noisome  and  injurious  kind  frequently  proceeds.**     The  same  writer 
describes  the  cantonment  at  Meerut,  occupied  by  her  Majesty*8  14th 
Begiment  in  1819  or  1820,  when  it  lost  41   persons  out  of  1200  by 
cholera,  as  having  been  very  filthy :  '*  The  privies  were  too  few  in  number, 
and  could  hardly  be  kept  clean  or  wholesome.     The  effluvia  proceeding 
from  them  was  at  times  exceedingly  offensive,  even  to  a  great  distance; 
and  many  of  the  worst  cases  were  those  of  men  seized  in  them  with  violent 
spasms  and  vomiting.**t     Mr.  Scot  says  that  the  epidemic  first  bix>ke  out 
at  Madras,  in  Yipery — a  situation  "  abounding  with  stagnant  water,  the 
receptacle  for  eveiy  species  of  filth** — among  the  natives  residing  in  some 
huts  about  which  much  offensive  and  corrupted  matter  had  been  accumu- 
lated.:(     Nearly  twenty  years  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Scot's  Eeport, 
the  medical  officer  in  charge  of  the  tix>ops,  in  consequence  of  the  repeated 
outbreaks  of  cholera  in  the  regiment  inhabiting  the  Yipery  lines,  advised 
the  thorough  purification  of  the  neighbourhood,  including  the  opening 
and  cleansing  of  the  obstructed  main  drain.     These  suggestions  being 
adopted,  Mr.  Rogers,  from  whom  we  quote,  says  it  was  found,  on  subse- 
quent inquiry,  that  the  troops  inhabiting  these  lines  had  escaped  on  several 

*  Beport  on  the  Epidemic  Cholera  Morhiu  in  the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  in  1817, 1818,  and 
1819.    Uy  James  Jameson,  Assletant-Snrgeon  and  Secretary  to  the  Board,  pp.  107,  110-116. 
t  Loc.  dt.,  p.  812-15. 
X  Report  on  Epidemic  Cholera  in  the  Presidency  of  St.  George,  p.  49. 
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occasioDS  when  the  disease  was  raging  severely  in  the  neighbourhood.* 
Mr.  Rogers  relates  a  still  more  apposite  fact,  with  which  we  must  close 
our  illustrations  from  the  Indian  Heports : 

"  The  CkK>m  river  nearly  encircles  the  village  of  Chintandrepett.  This  river  was 
made  a  privy  of  by  hundreds  of  natives  daily ;  and  when  the  monsoon  was  heavv, 
and  the  bottom  of  this  Augean  stable  thoroughly  cleansed,  no  ill  e£Pect  resulted ; 
but  if  the  monsoon  failed,  and  the  river  remained  uncleansed,  when  the  hot  weather 
returned,  the  water  became  low,  and  the  filth  at  the  bottom  was  exposed  to  the 
sun,  the  smell  was  most  offensive,  and  an  attack  of  cholera  was  the  certain  result, 
the  only  victims  being  those  residing  within  a  short  distance  of  its  banks."*!' 

In  Dr.  Wynne's  '  Report  on  Epidemic  Cholera  in  the  United  States 
in  1849—50/  are  several  pertinent  facts  of  a  like  kind.  The  history  of 
the  outbreak  in  the  Baltimore  almshouses,  well  placed  in  a  healthy  locality 
at  a  distance  from  the  town,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  Out  of  632 
inmates,  including  115  who  either  eloped  or  were  discharged  during  the 
visitation,  99  died  of  cholera.  The  account  is  too  long  for  quotation  in 
full,  but  the  outbreak  was  evidently  dependent  upon  the  unsuspected 
accumulation  of  cesspool  soU,  of  the  filth  from  a  pigsty,  and  of  the 
drainage  from  privies  on  a  piece  of  waste  land  screened  from  observation 
by  the  north  wall  of  the  establishment.  This  piece  of  ground  is  described 
by  the  reporter,  Dr.  Buckler,  as  being  ''  one  putrid  and  pestilential  mass, 
capable  of  generating,  under  the  ardent  rays  of  a  midsummer  sun,  tbe 
most  poisonous  and  deadly  exhalations.''  The  wind  set  pretty  steadily 
from  the  north  during  the  prevalence  of  the  e})idemic,  and  the  inmates 
of  the  almshouses  suffered  in  exact  proportion  to  the  exposure  of  their 
apartments  to  its  influence.;^ 

Again,  in  Boston,  U.S.,  it  appears  that  wherever  the  air  was  impreg- 
nated with  the  miasmata  arising  from  foul  privies  or  other  collections  of 
night-soil,  there  cholera  was  rife.  Dr.  Clark  describes  one  place  in  which 
12  deaths  occurred  in  two  days,  out  of  a  population  of  fifty;  the  cause 
being,  in  his  opinion,  the  accumulation  of  all  the  excrementitious  and 
other  refuse  matter  in  its  centre.  In  another  locality,  equally  exposed 
to  the  effluvia  from  fsscal  matter  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  200  cases 
occurred  within  a  circle  having  a  radius  of  a  few  rods.§ 

The  Cholera  Commissioners,  in  their  '  Report  on  the  Outbreak  in  New- 
castle and  Ckteshead,'  refer  that  painful  tragedy  to  the  same  class  of  local 
circumstances  as  were  found  in  conjunction  with  the  heaviest  mortality 
from  cholera  in  the  metropolis  in  1854.  They  speak  of  the  absence  of 
water-closets  and  the  deficiency  of  privies,  as  well  as  of  the  existence  of 
dunghills ;  of  privies  overcharged  from  neglect  of  scavenging,  or  con- 
structed against  the  walls  of  houses,  '*  so  as  to  allow  of  the  liqnid  filth 
oozing  directly  through  the  walls  into  living  and  sleeping-rooms,'*  or  ^'  so 
as  habitually  to  bring  these  '  poison-pits*  close  to  the  windows  or  doors ;" 
of  foul,  offensive,  obstructed,  or  ill-constructed  sewers;  defective  inside 
trapping,  un trapped  gully-grates  outside,  as  having  been  evils  so  common, 
that  even  the  houses  of  the  upper  and  wealthier  classes  of  Newcastle  and 
Gateshead  were  not  exempt  from  their  influence.  || 

-*  Reports  on  Atiatle  Cholera  in  Regiments  in  the  Madnw  Army,  ftom  1828  to  1844,  p.  26. 
t  Loc.  dt.,  p.  4.  X  Dr.  Wynne's  Report,  pp.  68-76.  )  Loc.  cit.,  pp.  60-o:<. 

I  See  the  Report,  paragraphs  34,  59,  63,  68,  64,  66,  68,  76,  77,  1S5,  and  127. 
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The  same  local  sources  of  atmospheric  impurity  that  thus  seem  to  have 
beeu  so  influential  in  the  case  of  cholera  epidemics  elsewhere,  are  blamed  by 
Dr.  Lucas  for  the  outbreak  in  Brecon,  in  1854.  The  entire  town  is 
represented  to  have  been  in  the  most  unwholesome  condition ;  but  the 
force  of  the  epidemic  was  chiefly  expended  in  one  district,  through  which 
flows  the  Mandrel,  a  filthy  brook,  which,  receiving  the  sewage  and  drain- 
age of  the  neighbourhood  through  which  it  passes,  is  little  better  than  a 
common  sewer.  The  mortality  from  cholera  in  the  entire  town  was  at 
the  rate  of  30*7  in  the  thousand;  but  in  Bailyglas  and  Black  Boy,  the 
two  districts  most  severely  visited,  at  the  rate  of  83'0  and  79*7  in  the 
thousand  respectively.  The  Mandrel  nms  more  sluggishly  past  Baily- 
glajs  than  elsewhere,  and  here  receives  the  soil  direct  from  such  privies  as 
exist  in  the  district.  These  evils  were  aggravated  by  special  circumstances 
about  the  time  of  the  epidemic  visitation.* 

A  limited  outbreak  which  took  place  in  the  Nortb  City  Dispensary 
district  at  Grangegorman,  Dublin,  on  Sunday,  November  5th,  1853, 
strongly  favours  the  idea  that  cholera  is  at  least  occasionally  of  local 
origin,  and  that  the  circumstance  which  we  have  found  so  freqnently 
associated  with  it,  is  probably  its  efficient  cause.  Out  of  6  cases,  5  were 
fatal ;  four  of  them  in  periods  of  ten,  eleven,  thirty,  and  thirty-one  hours 
respectively. 

"  All  the  patients  lived  close  to  one  another ;  and  though  the  locality  where  they 
resided  is  open,  the  hypenic  conditions  of  their  habitations  were  extremely  baa. 
In  their  immediate  vicinity,  there  was  a  very  large  collection,  in  a  yard,  of  street 
manure  and  night-soil,  collected  by  carts  from  the  lanes  and  alleys  of  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  the  cit^.  No  other  case  of  the  disease  occurred  at  this  time. 
It  did  not  become  epidemic  in  Dublin  for  more  than  ten  mouths  after ."f 

Yeiy  striking  as  is  the  evidence  of  the  local  conditions  usually  asso- 
ciated with  cholera  epidemics  on  shore,  that  we  have  thus  collected  from 
so  many  sources,  its  occasional  appearance  in  an  epidemic  form  among  the 
crews  of  ships  at  sea  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  presumed  local  con- 
dition is  not  required  for  the  evolution  of  the  pestilence;  and  if  not 
required,  that  therefore  it  cannot  be  a  cause  of  the  disease,  however  much 
it  may  aggravate  it.  Upon  this  head  we  possess  little  positive  informal 
tion ;  but  from  the  *  Beport  on  the  Cholera  in  the  Black  Sea  fleet,'  it  appears 
that  some  of  the  vessels  were,  after  the  appearance  of  the  cholera  on 
board,  less  free  from  such  atmospheric  contamination  than  might  be  sup- 
posed. Mr.  Bees,  surgeon  of  the  Britannia^  attributes  the  outbreak  on 
board  that  vessel,  in  a  great  measure,  to  defective  ventilation ;  and  adds, 
that  when  a  return  to  port  was  decided  on,  the  continued  violence  ^ 
the  scourge,  the  crowded  state  of  the  middle  deck,  the  discharges  from 
the  bowels  and  stomachs  of  the  sick,  and  the  want  of  adequate  ventila- 
tion, had  contributed  to  render  the  ship  a  laboratory  of  peet  poison.  In 
the  Albion,  419  cases  of  diarrhoea  and  cholera  occurred  among  a  crew  of 
800,  of  which  69  proved  fatal.  The  pestilence  reached  its  climax,  both 
on  board  the  Albion  and  Britannia,  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  August,  22 
out  of  25  persons  attacked  on  board  the  Albion,  on  the  last  of  these  days, 
having  dic^.     The  surgeon  accounts  for  this  fearful  mortality,  on  the  sup- 

*  See  Dr.  Lncns's  Report,  p.  1 5. 
t  Third  Annual  Beport  of  the  Commiatiouers  of  Irish  Poor-Law,  p.  xxil. 
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position  that  the  "evacuations  from  those  previously  infected  had  accumu- 
lated, and  acquired  a  much  more  deadly  influeuce  from  imperfect  ventila- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  weather."  The  crews  of  all  the 
veflsek  had  been  more  or  less  on  shore,  where  cholera  was  at  the  time  pre- 
vailing in  an  epidemic  form.  Supposing  that  the  earlier  cases  had  re- 
ceived the  disease  on  shore,  and  that  their  discharges  accumulated  between 
decks  in  the  manner  named  by  Mr.  Kees  and  the  surgeon  of  the  Albion, 
there  is  no  longer  any  difficulty  in  understanding  how,  in  the  hot,  close, 
confined,  still  atmosphere  of  a  ship's  lower  deck,  atmospheric  contamina- 
tion would  arise  and  become  concentrated,  so  as  possibly  to  induce  the 
subsequent  disastrous  outbreak. 

Cholera  having  thus  prevailed  almost  exclusively  in  localities  the 
atmosphere  of  which  has  been  vitiated  by  the  products  of  the  decomposi- 
tion ik  ezcnement,  may  we  not  almost  venture  to  believe  this  to  be  the 
true  localizing  cause  of  the  pestilence — ^the  "  terrene  cause**  of  Dr.  Barton, 
— the  other  &ctor  to  which  we  referred  as  a  necessary  contingent  for  the 
o^usBtion  of  pestilential  epidemics)  The  isolated  outbreaks,  such  as  that 
in  Tynemouth,  already  referred  to;*  that  in  Dublin,  mentioned  in  the 
'Report  of  the  Irish  Commissioners  of  Health;'  and  others  which  might 
rea<^ly  be  adduced ;  together  with  the  fact  related  by  Dr.  Acland,t  and 
other  unimpeachable  authorities,  that  cholera  may  arise  without  commu- 
nication with  any  infected  source,  are,  at  the  same  time,  readily  explicable 
by,  and  afford  support  to,  the  supposition.  In  fact,  such  occurrences,  and 
the  sporadic  cases  presenting  all  the  essential  characters  of  the  epidemic 
form  of  cholera  which  present  themselves  to  our  notice  in  ordinary  seasons, 
are  only  explicable  on  the  supposition  that  the  poison  is  capable  of  pro- 
duction in  this  country  under  favourable  circumstances.  Such  an  opinion 
does  not  necessarily  negative  the  transference  of  the  poison,  which,  whilst 
it  may  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  arise  independently,  may,  on  the  other,  be 
the  means,  under  suitable  conditions,  of  exciting  a  similar  form  of  decom- 
position when  accidentally  removed  to  a  fresh  locality  possessed  of  the 
requisite  local  conditions.  Chemical  analogy  is  rather  in  favour  than  not 
of  the  portability  of  the  leaven,  and  many  of  the  facts  which  have  been 
adduced  in  proof  of  the  presumed  communicability  of  cholera,  harmonize 
well  with  such  a  view.  Again,  the  meteorological  conditions  which  have 
been  so  frequently  found  to  precede  or  accompany  epidemic  visitations  of 
cholera,  are  perhaps  £ftVourable  to  some  particular  form  of  decomposition 
giving  rise  to  poisonous  exhalations;  whilst  the  still,  heavy  atmosphere, 
so  often  prevalent  throughout  cholera  epidemics,  will  tend  to  retard  the 
rapid  diffusion  of  such  products  of  decomposition  into  space,  which,  thus 
detained  in  the  immediate  vicinage  of  their  origin,  will  strike  with  aggra- 
vated violence.  The  strictly  local  nature  of  many  outbreaks  which  are 
often  confined  to  a  single  house,  or  a  street,  or  to  a  small  portion  of  a 
town,  so  that  most  large  epidemics  are,  as  it  were,  composed  of  a  succes* 
sion  of  small  outbreaks,  is  also  favourable  to  this  view,  which,  again,  har- 
monizes with  Dr.  Pettenkofer's  observation,  that  the  cholera  miasm  soon 
begins  to  lose  its  force,  and  this  at  very  short  distances  fi*om  the  place 

•  British  and  Foreign  Medioo-ChimrgScal  Review*  yoI.  xvli  p.  291, 
t  Dr.  Acland'8  Memoir  on  the  Cholera  in  Oxford,  pp.  40,  73. 
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of  its  development,  in  consequence  of  its  dilution  with  air.  It  is  indeed 
true  that  the  chemist  has  hitherto  failed  to  detect  any  unusual  element 
in  the  atmosphere  during  cholera  epidemics,  or  to  discover  any  peculiar 
product  of  decomposition  which  may  be  presumed  to  be  the  exciting  cause 
of  cholera.  He  has,  however,  been  equally  unable  to  detect  the  paludal 
poison,  or  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  peculiar  decomposition  of  which 
it  is  the  product. 

Strong  as  is  the  evidence  we  have  adduced  in  £Eivour  of  the  influence 
of  season,  and  of  a  certain  source  of  local  atmospheric  impurity  in  the 
causation  of  epidemics  of  pestilential  cholera,  we  are  far  from  asserting 
the  case  as  proven.  We  set  it  forth  merely  as  that  which  accords  best 
with  the  known  history  of  the  disease,  with  the  view  of  directing  atten- 
tion to  the  probability  of  cholera  being,  at  least  sometimes,  of  indigenous 
origin,  and  to  its  very  constant  co-existence  in  the  malignant  form  with 
a  definite  cause  of  vitiated  air.  Had  we  desired  it,  the  case  might  have 
been  strengthened  by  additional  evidence,  and  particularly  by  £&cts  which 
would  negatively  tend  to  show  that  the  removal  of  the  supposed  cause 
has  both  appeared  to  check  and  to  avert  epidemic  visitations.  It  is  cer- 
tainly remarkable  that  so  many  independent  observers  have  referred 
cholera  to  faecal  matter  in  one  form  or  another;  and  this  fact  alone  seems 
to  show  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  opinion.  Putting  aside  the  theory, 
that  the  recent  cholera  evacuations  are  the  materies  morbi — ^for  no  proof 
of  their  poisonous  character  has  yet  been  adduced— our  view  accords 
with  that  of  Dr.  Pettenkofer  and  the  other  German  authors,  save  that 
we  incline  to  believe  cholera  may  be  produced  by  fecal  decomposition 
independently  of  the  presence  of  the  evacuations  of  cholera  patients. 
It  accords  still  more  closely  with  that  of  Dr.  A  eland,  who,  although  he 
in  one  place  says — ^not  a))parently  as  a  result  of  his  own  observation,  but 
on  the  authority  of  Drs.  Budd  and  Alison — *'it  can  scarcely  be  any  longer 
doubted  that  the  evacuations  of  cholera  patients  are  capable  of  commu- 
nicating cholera,***  elsewhere  propounds  an  hypothesis  of  the  letiology  of 
cholera  which  agrees  with  that  set  forth  in  this  article ;  excepting  that, 
whil^  we  have  not  attributed  the  generation  of  the  poison  which  causes 
the  pestilential  form  of  this  disease,  to  the  decomposition  of  any  single 
form  of  fsecal  matter,  the  Doctor  limits  it  to  that  of  the  evacuations  of 
diarrhoeal  patients. 

"No  one  doubts,"  says  Dr.  Adand,*  "that  in  a  cholera  period — 1st,  persons  die 
ofdiarrhcea  and  of  choleraic  diarrhoea,  tcithout  passing  into  cholera  ;  and,  2ndly,  such 

eases  do  oflentimespass  into  cholera Now  the  hypothesis  is,  that  the  first 

proup  are  produced  by  *  atmospheric  influence'  (let  the  general  cosmical  conditions 
Be  so  named),  without  any  specific  poison ;  and  that  the  second  group  are  produced 
by  the  same  atmospheric  influence  as  the  first  group,  operating  on  mscharges  from 
the  bowels,  and  producing  a  specific  poison ;  the  poison  capable  of  acting  on  the 
individual  who  produced  the  discharges  which  can  be  so  dtcred,  or  on  other  per- 
sons ;  the  discharges  innoxious,  or  incapable  of  communicating  the  disease  until 
so  altered;  but  wnen  so  altered,  either  within  or  without  the  body,  capable  of 
distribution  through  the  atmosphere,  probably  either  in  a  dry  or  in  a  gaseous  state, 
and  of  absorption  oy  the  lungs ;  or  capable  of  solution  in  water,  and  of  absorp- 
tion by  the  digestive  organs.  Or,  more  briefly,  one  cause  (the  atmosphere)  pro- 
duces the  first  group  of  disease,  and  along  with  the  disease  an  orgamc  proauct 

•  Memoir,  p.  7S.  t  Loc.  cit.,  p.  76. 
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Salvine  discfaarffe),  which  is  innocnons  imtil  altered  by  the  yery  cause  which  pro* 
laced  it,  and  tnen  it  becomes  the  cause  of  the  second  group ;  so  that  it  might  be 
theoretically,  and  perhaps  truly,  said,  that  if  the  cause  which  produced  the 
diarrhoea  ceased  before  the  discharges  could  be  acted  upon,  then  they  would  remain 
for  ever  innocuous." 

This  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Acland's,  for  he  only  offers  it  in  that  light, 
tallies  with  the  well-recognised  fact  that  dysentery  is  frequently  produced 
by  inhaling  the  odour  of  dysenteric  evacuations.*  Whilst,  however,  we 
are  gratified  at  learning  that  Dr.  Acland  has  independently  arrived  at 
conclusions  which  approximate  in  several  respects  to  our  own,  we  are  not 
disposed  to  limit  the  generation  of  the  poison,  but  rather  to  believe,  until 
more  accurate  observation  shall  have  determined  otherwise,  that  the 
"  atmospheric  cause"  acts  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  much  on  ordinary  as  on 
diarrhoeal  alvine  discharges. 

We  venture  to  hope  that,  should  unhappily  another  visitation  of  cholera 
occur  in  this  country,  the  entire  subject  of  fsecal  decomposition  will 
be  systematically  investigated,  and  that  the  several  views  which  have 
been  put  forth  on  the  subject,  and  to  which  we  have  referred,  will,  as  far 
as  circumstances  admit,  be  tested  in  a  logical  and  scientific  manner. t 
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1.  Anatotnisch  Physiologisch  Onderzoek  over  het  fijnere  zamenstd  en  de 

werking  van  het  Ruggemerg,     Door  J.  li.  C.  Schboedeb  Yan  deb 
KoLK. — Amsterdam,  1854.     4to,  pp.  90.     Met  drie  Platen. 
AncUomical  and  Phydological  Inquiry  into  the  Mintite  Structwre  and  the 
Functions  of  tfie  Spinal  Cord.      By  J.  L.  C.  Schboedeb  Van  deb 
KoLK. — Amsterdam,  1854.     With  three  Plates. 

2.  Nerie  Untersuchungen  iiber  den  feineren  Ban  des  Cenlralen  ^erver^ 
systems  des  Men^chen,  I.  Medulla  Spinalis  und  deren  Bulhus 
Hhachiticus,  Yon  Joseph  v.  Lenhoss^k,  Doctor  der  Medicin,  &c., 
Professor  der  Anatomic  und  der  gerichtlichen  Medicin  an  dem  Kais. 
Kon.  Lyceum  in  Klausenburg. —  Wien,  1855.  4to,  pp.  70.  Mit  iv. 
Tafeln. 

Neu?  Researches  into  the  Minute  Structure  of  the  Central  Nervous  System 
in  Man,  I.  The  Medulla  Spinalis  and  Bulhus  Rhachiticus.  By 
Joseph  v.  Lenhoss^k,  M.D.,  &o.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Legal 
Medicine  at  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Lyceum  in  Klausenburg. — 
Vienna,  1855.     With  four  Plates. 

■  Priogle'8  ObeeiratJoiu  on  DiseaBee  of  the  Army,  fourth  edition,  pp.  23,  23, 86, 346.  Lind 
on  Fevers  and  Infection,  p.  241,  London,  1779.    Copland's  Medical  Dictionary,  pp.  699,  704. 

t  The  inTestigation  of  faecal  fermentation  during  healthy  periods  is,  however,  quite  aa 
important  aa  that  during  times  of  epidemic  visitation.  Without  an  acquaintance  with  the 
ordinary  products  of  such  decomposition,  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  determine  the  existence  of 
any  specially  poisonous  product  during  epidemic  periods.  Just  as  the  last  proof  of  this 
article  was  corrected,  we  received  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Regiatrar-General, 
containing  a  lucid  summary,  by  Dr.  Furr,  of  the  facts  deducible  firom  the  death  statistics 
of  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1R&4.  These  facts  afford  support  to  the  opinion  that  cholera  is, 
now  at  least,  indigenous  to  this  country,  and  but  an  aggravated  form  of  a  disease 
continually  present  amongrt  us.  **  Cholera  itself,"  says  Dr.  Farr,  *'  has  probably  always 
existed  in  £ngland."  Its  intensity  apparently  depends  "  chiefly  on  local  and  meteorological 
drcamstances.'* 
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3.  Disquisitiones  Aficroeoopicce  de  Medtdlm  Spinalis  Textura,  imprimis  m 
Piscibus /actitatcB.  Conscripsit  Puelippus  Owsjannikow. — DorpaH 
Livonorum,  mdoocliv.  8yo,  pp.  51.  Accedont  tabulae  tres  cupro 
expressaD. 

Microscopic  Resea/rches  into  the  Structure  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  chiefly  in 
Fishes.  By  Philip  Owsjannikow. — Dorpat,  1854.  With  three 
Plates. 

In  all  recent  inyestigations  into  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  nervous 
system,  the  anatomists  and  physiologists  of  this  country  have  constantly 
borne  a  distinguished,  and  sometimes  a  pre-eminent  part.  Since  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  in  1811,  first  surprised  the  scientific  world  by  the  indication 
of  his  interesting  discoveries,  we  have  had  the  ingenious  and  important 
inquiries  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  who,  if  not  strictly  unchallengeable  in  all 
his  claims  to  originality,  and  if  in  certain  of  his  views  he  must  yield  the 
palm  of  priority  to  Unzer  and  Prochaska,  has  at  least  so  largely  deve- 
loped what  others  had  merely  foreshadowed,  has  so  enriched  the  aggre- 
gate by  additional  facts  and  explanations,  and  has  so  enhanced  its  value 
by  new  practical  applications,  that  we  must  assign  to  him  merit  of  the 
very  highest  order,  even  if  later  investigations,  dependent  chiefly  upou 
moi*e  improved  modes  of  examination,  sliould  ultimately  require  modifi- 
cations of  his  views  as  extensive  as  those  which  he  has  enforced  upon  his 
predecessors.  The  names  of  Beid,  Grainger,  Swan,  Solly,  Todd,  and 
Bowman  stand  also  honourably  illustrious  in  this  department  of  inquiry; 
while,  among  those  who  have  especially  brought  the  aid  of  the  microscope 
to  bear  upon  their  researches,  Mr.  Lockhart  Clarke  has  justly  attracted 
considerable  attention,  as  well  among  our  own  as  among  foreign  observers. 
Thus  the  mysterious  and  difficult  topic  has  a  double  interest  for  u.s,  and 
we  watch  its  growth  with  one  glance  towards  the  progress  of  the  science, 
and  another  to  the  conspicuous  share  in  its  advancement  which  belongs 
to  our  able  countrymen. 

Looking  at  the  subject  as  practical  physicians,  it  is  pleasing  to  observe 
bow  much  of  this  progress  has  been  due  to  those  who  belong  to  our 
laborious  class.  While  we  admire  the  energy  which  finds  opportunity 
in  the  midst  of  so  many  anxious  distractions,  for  investigations  so  abstruse 
and  so  delicate,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  very  habitudes  which  bring  the 
practitioner  into  his  manifold  relations  with  the  manifestations  of  life, 
whether  in  their  normal  or  anormal  aspects,  are  precisely  those  which  are 
fitted  to  communicate  a  just  direction  to  his  inquiries,  as  well  as  to 
supply  the  appropriate  checks,  by  suggesting  a  qualification  here  or  inter* 
posing  a  negation  there,  so  as  to  give  circumspection  to  his  steps  and 
weight  to  his  deductions.  In  this  way,  while  the  phases  of  health  supply 
illustrations  which  the  phenomena  of  disease  limit  and  define,  we  look 
back  again  to  the  facts  and  principles  eliminated,  either  thus  only,  or 
with  the  aid  of  whatever  other  means  of  inquiry,  and  seek  a  reflected 
light,  to  be  thrown  in  its  turn  upon  other  morbid  phenomena,  so  as  to 
&cilitate  that  surety  of  diagnosis  of  a  variety  of  diseases,  without  which 
their  proper  rules  of  treatment  are  rarely  obvious,  and  never  irrefragable. 
It  is,  therefore,  with  the  aims  of  the  practical  physician  that  we  now  turn 
our  attention  to  certain  recent  researches  into  the  minute  anatomy  and 
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the  functions  of  the  spinal  cord,  confining  ournelves  on  the  present 
occasion  to  the  labours  of  two  or  three  of  our  continental  brethren.  If 
the  natural  growth  of  scientific  doctrine,  with  the  truly  scientific  ever 
slow  and  hesitating,  does  not  yet  entitle  us  to  anticipate  any  signal 
portion  of  that  rich  guerdon  which  is  still  in  store  for  discoverers  in  this 
interesting  department,  the  name  which  heads  our  list  may  at  least  assure 
us  that  we  shall  gather  nothing  that  does  not  proceed  from  the  careful 
research  of  a  maturely  experienced  and  penetrating  intelligence. 

X.  Professor  Schroeder  Van  der  Kolk  does  not  commence  his  observa- 
tions without  an  acknowledgment  of  those  difficulties  which  invest  his 
subject,  and  which  have  hitherto  conduced  to  so  many  diversities  of 
result.  Having  shortly  discussed  the  previous  researches  and  speculations 
of  Ehrenberg,  Yalentin,  Eemak,  Hannover,  Stilling,  Yolkmann,  Wagner, 
and  of  Todd  and  Bowman,  he  passes  to  the  narrative  of  his  own  inquiries. 
Induced  by  his  success,  in  the  year  1847,  in  demonstrating  a  close  relation 
between  the  peripheral  distribution  of  the  sensory  and  motor  nerves, 
through  his  discovery  of  the  law  that  everywhere  throughout  the  body 
the  sensory  ramifications  of  a  mixed  nerve  pass  to  the  surface  of  the  part 
which  is  moved  by  the  muscles  receiving  their  motor  fibres  from  the  same 
nerve,  so  that,  while  the  latter  become  the  instruments  of  motion,  the 
former  supply  sensation  to  the  part  moved,*  he  was  led  to  infer,  farther, 
that  there  must  exist  an  intimate  central  union  between  the  motor  and 
sensory  nerves  of  any  individual  trunk,  and  to  seek  for  the  proofs  of  this 
union  in  a  more  scrutinizing  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  spinal 
cord.  Although  the  result  ^led  to  correspond  fully  with  his  require- 
ments, still  it  appeared  to  him  that  his  investigations  threw  important 
light  on  most  of  the  questions  relating  to  the  structure  and  functions  of 
the  cord;  and  he  justly  offered  them  as  material  contributions  to  so 
uncertain  a  field  of  research,  into  which  a  multitude  of  vivisections  had 
hitherto  introduced  more  confusion  and  inconsistency  than  substantial 
truth.  They  were  first  announced  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Section  for 
Natural  and  Medical  Science  of  the  Utrecht  Provincial  Society,  towards 
the  close  of  June,  1848,  and  reported  more  fully  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  before  the  Royal  Institute  of  the  Netherlands. t 

We  shall  not  pause  to  specify  the  views  thus  originally  promulgated, 
and  now  reproduced  by  the  author;  or  to  contrast  them  with  those 
advanced  in  the  interval  by  other  inquirers.  In  the  latter,  Schroeder 
Van  der  Kolk  discovers  many  discrepancies,  but  he  regards  them  as 
generally' confirmatory  of  his  own  prior  inferences,  though  framed  without 
these  having  reached  the  cognizance  of  the  several  investigators.  He 
thus  passes  in  review  the  researches  of  Clarke,  Eugel,  Schilling  (of  Dorpat), 

•  TUdschrift  der  W^s-en  Nataark.  Wetenschap.  yan  de  Eerate  Klasse  ran  het  Kon.  Ned. 
Inst.  1847,  p.  44  sqq. 

t  We  bare  not  seen  the  original  Datch  notice  (Aanteekening*n  van  de  Sectle-vergadering 
▼an  het  Pror.  Utr.  Gen.,  JaniJ,  1848),  or  its  translation  into  Swedish  by  Liedholm  (Hygiea, 
medicinskoch  I'hann.  Monads-skrift,  B.  XI.,  1849,  p.  653  sqq.).  referred  to  by  the  author; 
bat  an  abstract,  also  by  Liedholm  (Cm  ryggm'drgena  fanction  och  histologiska  byggnad,&c  : 
Uygiea,  B.  XTII.,  18A5,  p.  698  sqq.),  of  the  later  publication,  now  before  us,  has  been  kindly 
recommended  to  our  attention  by  Professor  A.  Ketzlus,  of  Stockholm,  lliis  we  have  examined, 
and  with  such  satisfaction  as  to  its  general  clearness  and  accuracy,  that  we  might  have 
adopted  it  at  once,  as  a  lighter  labour  ttian  forming  an  abstract  of  our  own,  were  it  not  that 
we  prefer,  aa  m  duty  to  oar  readerd,  to  turn  to  original  sources  wherever  these  are  accessible. 
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and  Gratiolet,  and  adverts  to  the  opposing  opinions  of  KoUiker.  Mean- 
while, having  himself  renewed  his  investigations  with  improved  methods, 
and  having  also  widened  their  field,  still  with  the  unifoim  effect  of 
strengthening  his  deductions,  he  now  proceeds  to  present  to  us  the  whole, 
as  the  ripe  result  of  prolonged  and  reiterated  ex{)erience;  and  assnredly 
&s  such,  and  as  proceeding  from,  a  source  so  enlightened,  they  have  every 
claim  upon  our  attentive  consideration.  It  is  at  this  their  matured  stage 
that  we  lay  them  before  our  readers. 

A  primary  object  was  to  ascertain  the  best  method  of  securing  such 
sections  of  the  spinal  cord  as  presented  the  fittest  conditions  for  a  suc- 
cessful scrutiny.  After  testing  the  processes  of  other  investigators,  and 
resorting  to  a  diversity  of  exf)edients  of  his  own  devising,  he  arrived  at 
the  conclusion,  that  by  the  following  plan  he  attained  the  maximum  of 
advantages,  with  the  minimum  of  contravening  defects.  The  cord,  cut 
into  moderate-sized  portions,  was  first  hardened  in  alcohol,  and  so  soon 
as  the  requisite  degree  of  consistency  was  reached,  all  beyond  this 
injuring  the  distinctness  of  the  preparations,  the  fine  sections  were  made 
by  means  of  a  broad,  keen -edged  razor.  Such  a  section  was  now  laid 
upon  a  glass  slide,  with  a  little  distilled  water,  and  a  covering-glass  placed 
over  it ;  the  edges  of  the  latter  being  then  alternately  pressed  down  very 
gently,  so  as  to  force  the  water  between  the  fibres,  without  breaking  up  the 
texture.  A  milkiness  is  thus  speedily  caused,  which  is  to  be  washed  away 
by  a  continuous  di'opping  of  water  at  the  margin  of  the  covering-glass; 
and  this,  with  the  alternating  presHure,  is  repeated  till  the  turbidity  ceases 
to  appear.  In  this  way,  by  a  cautious  manipulation  are  removed  the  fat 
globules  and  the  detached  molecules  which  obstruct  the  transparency. 
By  now  holding  the  glass  obliquely,  and  bringing  a  current  of  water 
against  the  edge  of  the  covering  glass,  the  latter  glides  from  the  object 
without  injuring  it.  The  surrounding  water  is  next  wiped  away,  and  a 
few  drops  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloiide  of  calcium  are  applied  to 
the  section  by  means  of  a  glass  rod;  the  covering  glass  is  replaced, 
pressed  down  gently,  and  allowed  to  remain ;  and,  in  the  course  of  half 
an  hour,  or  even  earlier,  a  degree  of  transparency  begins  to  be  obvious, 
which  gradually  increases,  so  that  in  eight  or  ten  days  all  the  fibres  are 
defined  with  distinct  outlines,  and  can  be  readily  discriminated  from  the 
minute  capillaiy  vessels.  The  edges  of  the  glasses  are  finally  luted 
together  with  asphaltum.  In  this  way  a  number  of  preparations  are 
made,  compared  with  each  other,  and  the  best  and  most  distinct  retained. 
In  objects  hardened  with  chromic  acid,  the  author  was  not  so  successful 
in  displaying  the  ganglion-cells  and  their  fibres,  as  with  alcohol.  In  the 
use  of  the  microscope,  he  has  derived  generally  the  best  results  from  the 
employment  of  a  power  of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  diametera 

The  author  does  not  ent-er  into  any  complete  description  of  the  spinal 
cord,  but  confines  his  details  to  the  principal  facts  which  have  been  noted 
by  himself,  and  which  he  illustrates  by  reference  to  a  series  of  lithographic 
figures.  The  reciprocal  commimication  of  the  multipolar  ganglion-cells, 
by  means  of  their  connecting  filaments,  he  has  examined  in  a  variety  of 
longitudinal  and  transverse  sections;  and  he  holds  that,  by  means  of  his 
preparations,  he  has  demonstrated  the  nature  of  this  in  the  most  con- 
clusive manner,  though  not  always  with  equal  facility.     Sometimes  two 
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ganglion-cells  are  found  adjacent  to  each  other,  and  connected  by  a 
filament  of  considerable  thickness;  nsnally,  the  connexion  is  apparent 
between  neighbouring  cells,  or  it  takes  place  between  those  which  are 
more  remote  from  each  other,  so  that  not  rarely  a  connecting  thread 
passes  over  the  nearest,  without  communicating,  that  it  may  unite  with 
another  more  distant;  sometimes  the  cells  are  conjoined  by  more  than 
one  individual  filament.  These  ganglion-cells  are  found  most  abundant 
in  the  anterior  horns  of  the  grey  substance,  as  indeed  has  been  remarked 
by  most  writers,  and  chiefly  near  the  points  of  entrance  of  the  nerves; 
their  most  considerable  aggregations  being  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar 
enlargements  of  the  cord,  where  the  grey  matter  expands  into  wider 
dimensions,  and  the  emerging  nervous  trunks  are  the  most  numerous. 
Besides  these  ganglion-cells  in  the  anterior  horns,  others  occur  in  the 
posterior  horns  also,  but  of  smaller  size,  and  fewer  in  number.  In  so 
far,  most  of  the  author's  observations  here  agree  with  those  of  Clarke, 
Schilling,  Gratiolet,  and  KoUiker :  but  he  has  met  with  another  unvarying 
group  of  *ganglion-cells,  which  appear  to  him  of  essential  importance,  and 
which  have  not  been  adverted  to  by  others;  unless,  as  he  considers 
probable,  they  have  been  noted  by  Kolliker,  without,  however,  his  assign- 
ing to  them  their  just  relations.  These  cells  lie  together  in  a  small  and 
compact  group,  among  the  radiations  of  the  posterior  grey  commissure, 
into  which  their  filaments  evidently  pass.  They  differ  from  those  in  the 
anterior  horns,  through  the  smaller  number  of  their  threads;  many  of  them 
are  oblong,  triangular,  and,  where  least  in  size,  they  are  commonly  very 
closely  arranged.  There  are,  farther,  isolated  ganglion-cells  between  the 
white  substance,  or  longitudinal  fibres,  of  the  cord.  These  cells  are  in 
small  number,  lie  in  the  lateral  expansions  of  the  grey  substance,  and 
chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  its  mass,  and  have  been  remarked  by  Clarke. 

From  all  this,  the  author  coincides  with  Clarke  in  deducing  that 
several  distinct  vertical  columns  of  multipolar  ganglion-cells  exist  in  the 
cord,  extending  throughout  its  whole  length :  that  of  these  cells  the  most 
considerable  are  in  the  anterior  horns ;  that  next  are  those  at  the  side  of 
the  posterior  commissure ;  then  those  in  the  grey  substance  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  horns;  and  lastly,  those  in  the  posterior  horns 
themselves,  which  rank  as  the  smallest.  But  these  columns  of  cells  must 
not  be  regarded  as  subsisting  independently  of  each  other:  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  all  of  them  more  or  less  closely  connected.  Neither 
are  they,  viewed  in  their  longitudinal  direction,  of  uniform  expansion. 
Not  only  are  they  larger*  and  richer  in  cells  at  the  cervical  and  lumbar 
enlargements,  but  the  proportion  of  cells  increases  at  all  points  where  the 
roots  of  nerves  penetrate  into  the  cord  and  its  grey  substance ;  so  that 
they  constitute  thus  a  series  of  more  or  less  dependent  clusters,  placed 
longitudinally  above  each  other.  Their  connexion  with  the  roots  of  the 
nerves,  like  their  reciprocal  communication,  is  demonstrated  by  means  of 
both  transverse  and  longitudinal  sections;  the  latter  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  entrance  of  the  anterior  roots,  in  the  direction  of  the  anterior 
horn  of  the  grey  substance,  or  rather  parallel  with  tho  course  of  their 
nervous  fibres.  By  a  transverse  section  he  has  succeeded  repeatedly  in 
tracing  the  nervous  threads  distinctly  and  uninterruptedly  from  without 
into   the  horn;    dividing  themselves  into  thicker  or  thinner  fasciculi, 
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some  of  which  pass  along  the  outer  margin  of  the  horn,  while  others 
distribute  themselves  through  its  substance.  At  the  entrance  into  the 
grey  substance  lie  usually  a  few  multipolar  ganglion-cells,  from  which  it 
is  sometimes  possible  to  follow  exoentric  filaments  passing  into  the  nerve- 
roots,  or  lateral  radiations,  as  has  been  very  clearly  represented  by  Clarke, 
although  the  importance  of  the  fact  escaped  his  cognizance.  But  the 
connexion  of  the  nerves  with  the  ganglion-cells,  or  rather  their  origin  from 
them,  on  the  anterior  or  motor  side,  he  has  best  demonstrated  by  means 
of  longitudinal  sections.  Upon  the  whole,  he  judges  that  there  can  remain 
no  doubt  that  the  roots  of  the  motor  nerves  spring  from  the  cord,  and 
specially  out  of  the  ganglion^ells  of  the  anterior  horn,  which  are  mutually 
conjoined  into  a  plexus,  and  frequently  separate  themselves  into  more  or 
less  distinctly  segregated  groups. 

The  leading  question  remained — ^in  what  way  are  these  motor  nerve- 
roots  connected  with  the  brain,  through  the  medium  of  the  mesh  of 
ganglions  into  which  they  pass?  That  the  anterior  medullary  fibres  are  the 
channels  for  the  operation  of  the  will  on  the  motor  nerves,  the  author  re- 
ceives as  beyond  dispute.  But  the  connexion  between  the  medullary  frbres 
and  the  grey  substance  is  not  so  obvious.  To  demonstrate  this,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  examine  the  disposition  of  those  transverse  fibres,  which  are  seen 
among  the  longitudinal  fibres  on  all  sides,  as  radiations,  more  or  less 
divaricated,  from  the  grey  matter.  From  the  divergent  and  contorted 
course  of  these  fibres,  it  is  rarely  possible  to  trace  them :  but  the  author 
considers  that  he  has  shown  that  they  form  a  curve,  aud  pass  ia  the 
direction  of  the  longitudinal  fibres;  having  especially  substantiated  this 
by  means  of  a  very  fortunate  longitudinal  section  from  the  antero-lateral 
column,  in  which  the  innermost  longitudinal  fibres  were  seen  moreover 
to  bend  towards  the  grey  substance,  aud  pass  into  the  ganglion-cellsw  As 
the  general  result  of  these  and  of  other  observations,  he  thinks  it  mani- 
fest, that  while,  as  all  writers  have  remarked,  the  longitudinal  white  cords 
maintain  for  the  most  part  an  uninterrupted  parallel  course,  still  that 
transverse  fasciculi,  issuing  from  the  grey  matter,  separate  aud  spread 
themselves  among  the  white  substance,  and  unite  with  a  portion  of  its 
fibres;  so  that  the  longitudinal  fibres,  as  channels  of  the  will,  communi- 
cating with  these  transverse  fibres,  convey  the  influence  of  the  will  to 
the  ganglion  plexus  out  of  which  the  motor  nerves  take  their  origin. 

The  investigation  of  the  structure  of  the  posterior  horn,  and  of  its 
intrant  nerve-roots,  presents  still  greater  difficulties.  After  again  briefly 
narrating  the  views  of  other  observers.  Professor  Schroeder  Van  der  Kolk 
proceeds  with  the  result  of  his  own  researches.  A  thin  longitudinal  section, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  posterior  roots,  shows  that  a  portion  of  these 
penetrates  the  cord,  but  immediately  afterwards  curves  upwards  in  the 
posterior  longitudinal  column.  The  fibres  run  parallel  with  the  white 
fibres,  with  which  they  afterwards  unite;  and  are  then  covered  by  those 
of  the  sensory  nerves  having  a  higher  origin,  so  that  they  may  be  said  to 
lie  imbricated  under  each  other.  Besides  these  fibres,  passing  thus  longi- 
tudinally in  the  posterior  column,  other  transverse  fibres,  issuing  from 
separate  fiisciculi,  dip  towards  the  centre,  or  the  posterior  horns.  These 
are  best  seen  in  a  transverse  section,  taken  at  the  level  of  a  nerve-root 
passing  into  the  cord,  and  are  especially  fine  and  delicate  where  traversing 
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the  gelatinons  matter  of  the  posterior  horn.  The  author  has  traced  them 
to  groups  of  ganglioDH^ellSy  without,  however,  beiog  able  to  show  auy 
actual  communication.  In  addition  to  these  nerve-it)ots,  there  occurs 
here  another  description  of  fibres,  which  appear  to  the  author  not  to  have 
attracted  sufficieutly  the  attention  of  other  writers.  They  pass  round 
the  whole  posterior  horn  like  a  band  or  girdle,  and  appear  to  proceed 
chiefly  from  the  transverse  radiations  which  here,  as  in  the  anterior  horns, 
intersect  the  longitudinal  column,  and  spread  out  with  many  branches  at 
those  parts  of  the  cord  where  no  nerve  is  seen  to  enter.  These  encircling 
fibres  possess  numerous  small,  generally  oblong,  ganglion-cells,  and  com- 
municate with  fibres  issuing  from  the  posterior  grey  commissure.  It 
thus  appears,  that  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  cord  there  are  two  descrip- 
tions of  nerve-roots,  of  which  the  one  ascends  immediately  in  the  white 
substance,  and  appears  to  proceed  directly  into  the  brain,  constituting 
undoubtedly  the  channel  of  sensation ;  while  the  other  roots  traverse  the 
white  substance  towards  the  posterior  horn,  through  which  they  pene- 
trate,  and,  mingling  in  part  with  the  encircling  fibres,  lose  themselves 
apparently  in  the  ganglion-cells  of  the  centre  of  the  grey  matter  between 
the  anterior  and  ix>sterior  horns.  The  latter  form  thus,  in  all  likelihood, 
the  apparatus  of  reflex  action,  and  direct  the  stimulus  through  the  group 
of  gatiglion-oells,  with  which  they  appear  to  be  connected,  into  the  ante- 
rior cell-groups  from  which  the  motor  nerves  derive  their  origin. 

If  a  longitudinal  section  be  now  made  through  the  posterior  horn,  it  is 
Been  obviously  that  the  so-called  gelatinous  substance  is  composed  of  fine, 
translucent,  longitudinal  fibres,  running  parallel  with  each  other,  and 
much  more  slender  than  the  white,  ascending  medullary,  or  sensitive 
fibres.  These  delicate  fibres  exist  in  the  gi'eatest  abundance  in  the 
cervical  and  lumbar  enlargements  of  the  cord,  and  do  not  appear  to  pass 
uninterruptedly  upwards  as  sensory  fibres,  otherwise  the  posterior  horn 
could  not  present  smaller  dimensions  in  its  dorsal  than  in  its  lumbar 
portion.  But  if  we  advert  to  the  origin  of  the  motor  nerves  from  groups 
of  ganglion-cells^  and  consider  that  these  groups  must  be  reciprocally  con- 
nected in  order  to  bring  the  different  muscles  into  co-ordination  of  action; 
and  that  farther,  during  certain  conditions  of  irritation  of  the  spine,  a 
stimulus  may  excite  many,  or  even  the  whole,  of  the  nerves  of  the  cord 
aimultaneoualy  into  convulsive  energy,  and  thus  extend  the  reflex  motions 
to  parts  remote  from  each  other, — ^it  becomes  more  than  probable  that  these 
longitudinal  translucent  fibres  are  connecting  fibres,  that  is,  that  they  serve 
to  unite  together  the  different  cell-groups  throughout  the  cord,  and  are 
thus  the  peculiar  agents  for  the  co-ordination  of  the  movements. 

In  his  views  of  the  texture  of  the  commissures  of  the  cord,  the  Utrecht 
Professor  chiefly  coincides  with  those  of  Schilling.  The  anterior  com- 
missure is  essentially  distinguished  from  the  |)osterior  by  the  decussation 
of  its  fibres.  After  their  intersection,  these  fibres  are  deflected,  and  run 
in  part  along  the  margin  of  the  anterior  fissure,  interlacing  themselves 
within  the  white  substance;  and  in  part  enter  the  inner  edge  of  the 
anterior  grey  horn,  where  they  mingle  with  the  encircling  fibres  already 
described,  which  spread  themselves  thence  in  the  medullary  columns,  and 
join  the  longitudinal  fibres.  They  are  not  seen  to  pass  directly  over  into 
the  roots  of  the  anterior  nerves.     Their  function  is  probably  to  maintain 
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a  connexion  between  the  motions  of  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  body, 
through  the  intervention  of  the  middle  group  of  ganglion-cells,  acting 
upon  that  in  the  anterior  horn.  The  posterior  commissure  varies  greatlj 
in  dimensions,  being  very  broad  in  the  lower  part  of  the  lumbar  portion 
of  the  cord,  much  smaller  in  the  dorsal,  and  again  broader  in  the  upper 
cervical  portion.  Its  fibres  have  a  parallel  course,  without  intersection ; 
those  nearest  the  central  canal  passing  into  a  group  of  ganglion-cells,  and 
the  others  traveling  from  the  middle  of  one  side  to  the  middle  of  the 
other  side,  where  they  appear  to  terminate  in  the  central  cluster.  In 
this,  as  in  a  more  general  focus,  are  united  the  reflex  fibres,  the  encircling 
fibres  of  the  posterior  horn,  and  the  posterior  commissure.  Between  the 
two  commissures  is  the  central  canal,  which  the  authoi^  maintains  to  be 
an  open  channel,  a  continuation  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  lined  with 
epithelial  cells. 

Such  is  a  condensed  recapitulation  of  the  researches  of  Schroeder  Van 
der  Kolk,  to  which  it  has  been  our  endeavour  to  give  all  the  distinctness 
attainable  without  the  advantages  of  the  accompanying  illustrations,  or  of 
those  minor  explanatory  details  by  which  he  himself  elucidates  the  steps 
of  his  investigation.  From  a  general  review,  he  considers  himself 
entitled  to  deduce  the  following  as  the  sum  of  his  conclusions : — 

1.  The  ganglion -cells,  especially  in  the  anterior  horn,  are  joined  re- 
ciprocally by  more  or  less  divaricated  connecting  filaments,  and  thus 
unite  into  more  or  less  distinct  groups. 

2.  From  the  ganglion-cells,  especially  in  the  middle  and  anterior 
portions  of  the  anterior  horn,  arise  the  motor  fibres,  which  unite  at  the 
margin  of  the  grey  substance  into  one,  or  several,  contiguous  nervous 
bundles,  quitting  the  cord  in  a  trans vei'se  direction,  to  compose  the  roots 
of  the  motor  nerves. 

3.  Along  the  outer  margin  of  the  anterior  horn,  run  encircling  or 
marginal  fibres,  which  have  their  origin  from  the  radiations  expanded 
in  the  longitudinal  columns,  and  are  connected  with  the  ganglion  cells 
situated  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  horn.  These 
cells  communicate  with  others  placed  more  profoundly;  and  thus  ultimately 
with  the  group  of  ganglion-cells  from  which  the  motor  nerve  derives 
it-8  origin. 

4.  The  anterior  longitudinal  columns  are  composed  of  white  medullary 
fibres,  for  the  most  part  parallel,  which  pass  into  the  already  mentioned 
transverse  radiations,  and  through  them  convey  the  influence  of  the  will 
to  the  ganglion-cells  in  the  grey  substance.  The  longitudinal  fibres, 
])laced  the  nearest  adjacent  to  the  grey  horn,  bend  immediately  round, 
in  order  to  attach  themselves  to  ganglion-cella 

5.  The  posterior  nerve-roots  include  two  descriptions  of  nervous 
fibres :  those  for  sensation  proper,  and  those  for  reflex.  Hence  the 
greater  thickness  of  the  posterior  roots  compared  with  the  anterior. 

6.  The  sensory  nerve-roots,  immediately  after  their  entrance  into  the 
cord,  proceed  upwards  along  the  posterior  columns,  to  reach  the  brain  as 
the  seat  of  perception.     They  do  not  penetrate  into  the  grey  matter. 

7.  The  fibres  for  reflex  action  pass  transversely  towards  the  posterior 
horn,  and  make  a  number  of  interlacements  between  the  longitudinal 
fibres  ;  while  a  portion  of  them  proceeds  through  the  so-called  gelatinoua 
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matter  of  the  posterior  horu  into  the  middle  of  the  grey  snbstaDce, 
where  they  appear  to  connect  themselves  with  the  ganglion-cells. 
Possibly  they  send  communications  also  to  the  encircling  fibres,  which 
everywhere  surround  the  grey  posterior  horn  like  a  band. 

8.  These  encircling  fibres  proceed  in  great  part  firom  the  radiations, 
which  spread  themselves  from  the  posterior  horn  into  the  medullary 
matter ;  they  surround  the  horn,  and  at  its  basis  bend  themselves  from 
either  side  towards  the  middle,  to  terminate  in  the  group  of  ganglion- 
cells  which  receives  also  the  reflex  fibres.  Among  these  encircling 
fibres  are  scattered  a  number  of  generally  oblong  ganglion-cells ;  while 
a  few  ganglion-cells  are  also  found  in  the  gelatinous  substance,  especially 
near  its  centre. 

9.  The  posterior  horns  of  the  grey  substance  consist  principally  of 
Tery  slender  longitudinal  fibres.  Now,  as  these  horns  are  at  least  five 
or  six  times  thicker  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  enlargements  than  in  the 
dorsal  portion  of  the  cord,  it  follows  that  these  delicate  fibres  must  exist 
in  far  greater  proportion  in  the  one  situation  than  in  the  other;  and 
therefore  do  not  pass  unbroken  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  cord, 
bat  terminate  for  the  most  part  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  enlargements, 
where  refiex  actions  and  motions  are  most  abundantly  excited  and  com- 
bined. They  appear  thus,  by  their  longitudinal  direction,  to  connect 
more  or  less  closely  several  cell-groups  placed  above  each  other,  and 
constitute  therefore  longitudinal  communication-fibres  {commumiooUie- 
dradeny 

10.  The  posterior  commissure,  composed  of  grey  fibres,  passes  partly 
into  contiguous  ganglion-cells,  partly  into  cells  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  grey  substance,  and  partly  becomes  connected  with  the  encircling 
fibres  of  the  posterior  horn. 

11.  The  anterior  commissure  forms  a  decussation:  its  fibres  take 
a  direction  forwards,  in  part  to  terminate  directly  as  radiations  betwixt 
the  innermost,  anterior,  longitudinal  cords ;  in  part  to  pass  over  to  the 
inner  edge  of  the  anterior  horn,  where  they  unite  with  the  encircling 
fibres,  which  derive  their  origin  from  the  radiations,  as  already  described. 

12.  The  fibres,  as  well  of  the  anterior  as  of  the  posterior  commissures, 
have  no  connexion  with  the  roots  of  the  nerves  directly,  but  probably  are 
associated  with  the  anterior  through  the  medium  of  connecting  filaments 
between  the  different  groups  of  cells ;  and  both  commissures  consist  of 
grey  fibres. 

13.  A  canal  exists  persistently  within  the  cord,  having  its  interior 
lined  with  epithelial  cells,  and  appearing  occasionally  to  contain  an  albu> 
minous  fluid.     It  is  of  smaller  calibre  in  man  than  in  most  animals. 

Having  thus  detailed  his  views  with  regard  to  the  minute  structure  of 
the  cord,  Schroeder  Van  der  Kolk  proceeds  to  discuss  the  physiological 
inferences  to  which  they  appear  to  lead.  He  considers  that  he  has 
thoroughly  established,  that  the  motor  nerves  have  their  origin  within  the 
ooi-d,  and  especially  from  the  multipolar  cells  in  the  anterior  grey  horn  ; 
and  argues  against  the  notion  of  their  arising  directly  from  the  brain,  as 
surrounded  by  many  impossibilities.  The  influence  of  the  will  is  merely 
conveyed  to  them  along  the  anterior  and  lateral  columns ;  and  it  thus 
follows,  that  the  number  of  longitudinal  medullary  fibres,  which  serve  as 
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conductors  fiY)m  tLe  brain,  may  be  relatively  small,  and  are  only  required 
to  tally  with  the  varying  number  of  groups  of  ganglion-cells  in  the  ante- 
rior horn.  These,  again,  are  necessarily  in  relation  with  the  individual 
muscle,  or  part  of  a  muscle,  or  group  of  muscles,  which  enten  into  any- 
simple  or  combined  movement.  Hence,  if  we  compare,  by  means  of 
transverse  sections,  the  thickness  of  the  antero-lateral  columns  at  different 
heights  of  the  cord,  we  find  that  these  only  enlarge  slightly  in  their  course 
upwarda  In  the  posterior  columns,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  seen 
that  the  proper  sensory  fibres  bend  immediately  upwards  on  their  entrance 
into  the  cord,  and  that  thus  these  columns  must  contain  as  many  fibres  of 
this  description  as  the  sensory  nerves  supply.  Accordingly,  an  ascending 
series  of  transverse  sections  shows  that  the  posterior  and  postero-latend 
parts  of  the  cord  become,  by  the  successive  increments  of  the  sensory  nerves, 
mucli  thicker  in  their  passage  upwards  than  the  anterior  oolumns.  This 
point  is  well  illustrated  by  the  very  exact  representations  in  the  plates  of 
Arnold.  The  necessarily  greater  abundance  of  groups  of  ganglion-cells,  in 
situations  where  there  are  the  greatest  requirements  for  simple  and  com- 
bined movements,  explains  also  the  varying  degrees  of  thickness  of  the 
anterior  horn  of  the  cord,  and  especially  the  existence  of  the  maximum  at 
the  cervical  and  lumbar  enlargements. 

But,  besides  the  proper  sensory  fibres,  which  proceed  upwards,  it  has 
been  seen  that  the  roots  of  the  sensory  nerves  supply  other  trar.sverse 
fibres,  which,  splitting  into  different  fasciculi,  pass  to  the  posterior  horn 
of  the  grey  substance,  and  appear  to  lose  themselves  in  the  group  of 
ganglion-eells  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  grey  substance  betwixt  its 
horns.  These  Schroeder  Van  der  Kolk  recognises  as  reflex  nerves.  He 
does  not,  however,  concur  with  Marshall  Hall  in  admitting  a  special 
system  of  excito-motor  nerves :  that  is,  of  particular  nerves  which  pro- 
duce also  the  motion  of  which  the  reflex  sensation  is  the  stimulus.  This, 
he  considers,  is  a  hypothesis  which  stands  upon  no  assured  basis.  It  is 
enough  that  the  roots  of  the  motor  nerves  receive  the  excitement  to  action 
from  the  group  of  ganglion-cells,  whether  that  be  originally  communicated 
through  the  will  anteriorly,  or  by  reflex  posteriorly.  We  may  thus  ima- 
gine the  group  of  ganglion-cells  as  a  battery  with  two  poles,  or  rather  as 
a  battery  capable  of  being  charged  in  two  directions :  the  one  pole  is  in 
connexion  with  the  channels  for  the  influence  of  our  will ;  the  other, 
through  the  medium  of  different  combinations  of  ganglion-cells,  is  in  rela- 
tion with  the  reflex  fibres ;  so  that  an  individual  group  becomes  Irasceptible 
as  well  of  the  stimuli  of  psychical  as  of  physical  agencies.  As  we  must 
admit,  under  this  idea,  two  descriptions  of  nerves  in  the  posterior  roots, 
those  for  sensation  and  those  for  reflex,  we  find  an  explanation  of  their 
comparatively  greater  thickness,  which  is  known  to  be  fully  double  that 
of  the  anterior  roots.  According  to  this  view,  all  reflex  action  takes 
place  by  a  definite  course,  which  guides  its  operation.  This  is  further 
regulated  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  longitudinal  slender  fibres 
of  the  posterior  horn,  which  the  author  conceives  to  be  communication - 
fibres,  bringing  the  different  groups  of  ganglion-cells,  as  well  as  the  reflex 
nerves,  into  reciprocal  connexion,  so  as  to  account  for  the  occasional  diflu- 
sion  of  the  action  over  remote  organs,  or  over  combinations  of  movements, 
especially  in  states  of  great  irritation  of  the  cord,  as  in  the  attacks  of  the 
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epileptic,  or  under  poisoniDg  from  stryclmine.  In  animals  destroyed  by 
fltrycluune  he  has  found  considerable  congestion,  with  small  extravasations 
of  blood,  in  the  grey  substance ;  a  pathological  fact  which  he  regards  as 
conJBrraatory  of  his  views. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  groups  of  motor  cells,  as  they  have  been 
designated  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  out  of  which  spring  the  motor 
nerves,  possesB,  as  it  were,  two  poles  ;  that  is,  that  they  are  connected  on 
the  one  side  with  the  conductors  of  our  will  (anterior  columns),  and  pes* 
teriorly  with  the  reflex  nerves,  through  the  medium  of  other  ganglion- 
cells.  If,  now,  these  reflex  nerves  be  connected  with  a  number  of  groups 
of  motor  cells  by  means  of  the  communicating  fibres,  so  that,  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  reflex,  a  co-ordinate  movement,  as  a  leap,  may  be  efiected, 
we  are  entitled  also  to  consider  that^  through  the  medium  of  the  anterior 
fibres,  conducting  the  will,  those  groui>s  out  of  which  a  combined  or  deter- 
minate movement  arises  may  with  equal  facility  be  brought  into  action. 
The  cause  of  the  co-ordination  of  the  muscular  action  is  thus,  asYolkmann 
rightly  judged,  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  not  in  the  cerebellum  ;  otherwise 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  witness  a  determinate  co-ordination  of 
reflex  movements  in  the  frog,  after  decapitation.  The  commissures,  con- 
necting together  the  right  and  left  divisions  of  the  cord,  he  considers  also 
to  be  more  or  less  closely  related  with  the  function  of  reflex.  The  fibres 
of  the  posterior  commissure  appear  to  be  implanted,  in  part,  in  the  same 
ganglion-  groups  in  which  the  reflex  fibres  terminate,  and  in  part  in  the 
small  groups  of  ganglion-cells  at  the  side  of  the  central  canal.  It  is  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  these  fibres  serve  for  the  lateral  reflexion,  by  trans- 
mitting the  impression  received  by  a  group  of  ganglion-cells  to  those  on 
the  opposite  division  ;  while  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  commissure  serve 
rather  to  maintain  the  harmony  and  balance  of  our  voluntary  movements 
on  either  side  of  the  body. 

Much  has  been  disputed  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  sensibility 
or  insensibility  of  the  grey  matter.  According  to  the  supposition  of  the 
author,  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord  avails  solely  for  motion,  the  posterior 
portion  being  subservient  to  the  reflex  function  and  to  the  co-ordination 
of  motion :  while  sensation  is  transmitted  upwards  exclusively  by  the 
posterior  and  lateral  medullary  columns,  and  has  probably  its  proper 
centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  In  the  medulla  oblongata  also  is  probably 
localized  the  centre  from  which  the  more  universal  reflex  movements  and 
convulsions  take  their  origin  ;  and  it  is  to  its  condition,  therefore,  that 
experience  has  convinced  him  the  physician  should  chiefly  direct  his 
attention  in  cases  of  epilepsy,  a  recoui-se  by  which  he  has  frequently 
succeeded,  where  the  disease  has  not  been  of  too  long  duration,  in  pro- 
curing a  recovery,  through  the  means  of  derivative  applications  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck.  The  pathological  change  which  results  from  protracted 
epilepsy,  he  has  reasons  for  believing  to  be  an  induration  of  the  medulla ; 
but  this  subject  he  hopes  to  have  further  opportunities  of  pursuing. 

As  a  summary  of  the  chief  points  in  his  physiological  deductions, 
Schroeder  Van  der  Kolk  finally  oflt^rs  the  following  propositions  : 

1.  The  diflerent  primitive  filaments,  which  distribute  themselves  as 
motor  nerves  in  a  muscle,  or  muscular  apparatus,  appear  to  arise  from  a 
group  of  reciprocally  associated  ganglion-cells ;  they  receive  the  influence 
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of  the  will  along  the  an  tenor  white  columns,  and  the  transverse  or  radi- 
ating fibres  connected  with  these,  which  pass  into  a  similar  group  ;  and 
this  influence,  by  diffusing  its  stimulus  equally  over  all  the  cells  of  the 
group,  produces  a  simultaneous  and  equivalent  action  in  ail  the  motor 
threads  emerging  to  constitute  the  nerve. 

2.  The  number  of  these  anterior  fibres,  the  conductors  of  our  will, 
must  thus  be  in  correspondence  with  the  number  of  cell-groups,  and  the 
different  combinations  of  which  these  are  capable,  and  consequently  is 
much  smaller  than  the  number  of  medullary  fibres  for  the  sensory  nerves, 
in  the  posterior  column  ;  so  that,  by  the  continual  accession  of  new  sen- 
sory nerves,  the  white  medullary  matter  at  the  back  part  of  the  cord 
increases  more  in  thickness  in  its  course  upwards  than  the  anterior 
portion,  a  fact  fully  demonstrated  by  the  appearance  of  the  cord  at 
different  transverse  sections. 

3.  Where  a  larger  number  of  nerves,  to  be  distributed  to  muscles, 
issues  from  the  cord,  as  for  the  extremities,  there  must  necessarily  exist 
also  a  larger  number  of  the  cell-groups  from  which  they  arise ;  and  hence 
it  is  that  the  anterior  grey  horns  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  enlarge- 
ments are  so  much  thicker  than  in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  or  in  the 
back. 

4.  In  animals  exercising  only  the  simpler  muscular  movements,  and  in. 
fishes,  we  have  a  more  slender  cord  ;  and  the  gi'ey  substance,  as  well  as 
the  ganglion-cells,  is  less  abundant  where  the  requirements  for  combina- 
tions of  movement  are  also  less. 

5.  The  reflex  movements  do  not  take  place  by  transilienoe  or  transverse 
conduction,  but  the  reflex  nerves  appear  to  terminate,  partly  in  a  central 
group  of  ganglion-cells  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the  various 
groups  of  motor  cells,  and  partly  in  the  fine  longitudinal  fibres  of  the 
posterior  horns. 

6.  The  posterior  horns  of  the  grey  substance,  through  which  probably 
the  different  groups  of  ganglion-cells  are  mutually  connected,  appear  to 
serve  chiefly  for  the  co-ordination  of  the  movements  produced  by  reflex. 
These  movements  are  more  or  less  general,  in  proportion  to  the  more  or 
less  irritated  condition  of  the  grey  substance,  or  of  the  ganglion-cells. 

7.  Through  their  connecting  filaments,  the  groups  of  motor  cells  appear 
to  be  so  conjoined,  that,  just  as  merely  a  stimulus  to  a  single  toe  suffices 
in  a  frog  to  produce,  through  reflex,  a  co-ordinate  movement  or  a  leap,  so 
merely  an  impression  is  possibly  requisite  to  produce  also  a  strictly  deter- 
minate movement,  such  as  a  step,  which  can  then  be  modified,  according^ 
to  circumstances,  by  means  of  separate  impressions  on  each  of  the  cell- 
groups.  The  source  of  the  co-ordination  of  the  movements  is  seated  in 
the  cord,  and  not  in  the  cerebellum. 

8.  The  transverse  commissures  seem  subservient  to  the  preservation  of 
the  harmony  of  the  movements  between  the  two  sides  :  the  anterior, 
apparently  more  in  connexion  with  the  channels  of  the  will,  maintains 
the  harmony  of  the  voluntaiy  motions ;  while  the  posterior  preserves 
that  which  is  involuntary  and  by  reflex,  the  equilibrium  of  the 
body,  &c. 

9.  Both  the  horns  of  the  grey  substance  appear  to  stand  in  the  most 
absolute  relation  with  the  function  of  motion  :  the  anterior  as  its  direct 
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BOtirce;  the  posterior  as  rather  for  reflex  and  co-ordination.     Neither 
ahows  evidence  of  being  endowed  with  sensibility. 

10.  The  medulla  oblongata  is  apparently  the  general  middle  point 
'where  the  reflex  influence  is  transferred  to  either  side,  and  upon  the 
irritated  condition  of  which  depend  all  widely-diffused  spasms,  as  con- 
vulsions, epilepsy,  &c. 

In  an  appendix,  Schroeder  Van  der  Kolk  enters  into  some  details  regard- 
ing certain  more  recent  views  of  Rudolph  Wagner,  and  others,  which, 
though  independently  made,  he  considers  confirmatory  and  illustrative  of 
his  own  observations.  These  we  forbear  noticing  more  particularly  for 
the  present;  contenting  ourselves  with  concurring  in  his  recommendation, 
that  the  highly -interesting  observations  of  Scbiff  and  Clarke,  on  the 
anterior  and  lateral  portions  of  the  cord,  should  receive  the  attentive  con- 
sideration of  other  inquirers. 

11.  The  division  of  inquiry  which  has  been  occupied,  and  not  un- 
worthily, by  Lenhoss6k,  diflers  materially  from  that  which  has  been  so 
ably  cultivated  by  Schroeder  Van  der  Kolk.  Laboriously  comprehensive  in 
his  details,  these,  however,  are,  with  the  former,  wholly  of  an  anatomical 
description ;  and  we  have  therefore  neither  scope  for  that  unity  of  design, 
nor  for  that  originality  of  conception,  which  sustain  our  interest  in  the 
discussions  of  the  other,  and  leave  us,  in  the  apparently  logical  develop- 
ment of  his  hypothesis,  a  sense  of  the  gain  of  a  solid  acquisition  to  science, 
or  at  least  of  a  vantage-ground  from  which  the  physiologist  may  proceed 
more  confidently  towards  ulterior  researches.  Besides,  let  us  confess, 
the  style  of  the  author  is  too  much  that  labyrinth  of  inverted  periods 
and  intercalated  clauses  which  seems  to  linger  in  Austria,  even  with  some 
of  its  most  eminent  writers,  after  it  has  begun  to  disappear  from  the 
other  great  fields  of  Teutonic  literature ;  and  which,  from  its  involvement 
and  perplexity,  is  intricate  enough  in  itself  to  be  peculiarly  unfitted  for 
the  exposition*  of  intricate  textures.  It  is  already  difficult,  where 
the  minute  structure  of  the  central  nervous  system  is  considered  as  a 
series  of  detached  parts,  to  trace  the  order  of  these,  and  unite  them 
into  the  clear  conception  of  a  connected  whole  :  but  the  difficulty  is 
greatly  increased  where  the  complexities  of  language  are  added  to  the 
complexity  of  subject,  and  a  sense  of  confusion  arises,  from  which  tbe 
mind  is  apt  to  turn  aside,  and  pause,  with  a  feeling  of  fiitigue  and  dis- 
satisfaction. A  little  eflbrt,  however,  will  conduct  us  through  these  per- 
plexities>  and  will  enable  us  to  extract  briefly  such  portion  of  our 
author's  observations  as  relate  more  immediately  to  the  structure  of  the 
cord,  and  therefore  connect  themselves  more  strictly  with  our  present 
topic.  Meanwhile,  we  have  to  thank  him  for  the  intelligent  labour  of 
his  researches,  and  leave  their  success  to  be  judged  by  the  abstract  which 
we  subjoin. 

Dr.  Lenhoss^k's  paper  was  read  before  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Vienna,  in  1854.  His  investigations  were  made  by  means 
of  sections  prepared  according  to  the  second  method  of  Clarke,  in  em- 
ploying which  he  congratulates  himself  upon  his  remarkable  success. 
Finding  advantages  in  chiefly  using  the  lower  magnifying  powers  of  the 
microscope,  he  points  out  the  danger  of  error  in  passing  at  once  the 
chasm  between  an  observation  by  the  naked  eye  and  another  by  mcuua 
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of  those  higher  powers  of  the  microscope  so  generally  selected,  and 
suggests  the  propriety,  at  least,  of  adopting  progressive  advauoes.     The 
grey  substance  of  the  coi'd  he  describes  as  constituted  by  an  amorphous, 
transparent  basis,  in  which  are  imbedded  the  ganglion-cells.     These  am 
of  two  descriptions  :  of  which  one  is  universally  difiused,  while  the  other, 
differing  essentially  from  this,  is  found  in  certain  situations  only,  aii4 
admits  of  being  again  divided  into  two  kinds,  according  as  its  groups 
occur  in  clusters,  or  scattered.     The  former,  along  with  the  hyaline  basifl^ 
composes  the  proper  substance  of  the  grey  matter.     The  latter  includes  a 
description  of  cells  which  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  fusiform  shape,  which 
present  regularly  their  long  diameter  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  axis  of 
the  grey  matter,  and  which  are  often  placed  behind  and  above  each  other, 
so  that  they  are  brought  into  contact  both  by  their  surfaces  and  their 
extremities.  They  lie  principally  in  the  anterior  horns:  but  they  are  plaoed 
more  laterally,  and  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  hoi^ns,  in  the  lumbar 
enlargement ;  above  which,   and  for  a  short   distance  only,  they  pre- 
dominate in  the  posterior  horns.     Hence  the  representation,  by  Clarke* 
of  an  individual  vesicular  column,  he  considers  unfounded.     The  most 
voluminous  of  the  clustered  groups  occur  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar 
portions,  and  produce  the  enlargements  in  these  situations.     These  cella 
are  conspicuous  by  their  deep-yellow  pigment,  their  great  size,  and  the 
distinctness  of  their  processes,  and  constitute  what  have  been  regarded  by 
M  tiller  as  the  proper  ganglion-cells  of  the  cord*     Both  descriptions  of 
ganglion-cells,  in  as  far  as  has  been  ascertained  by  the  aid  of  the  best  instm* 
meuts,  are  multipolar;  and  both  present  the  most  manifold  interoommu- 
nications,  whether  amongst  themselves  separately,  or  between  the  two 
varieties  reciprocally,  so  as  to  be  connected  in  a  continuous  chain  frona 
the  extreme  point  of  the  canus  medvUaais  to  the  brain.    The  scattered  or 
isolated  groups  of  ganglion-cells  occur  first  in  the  medulla  oblongata 

Longitudinal  fibres,  extending  upwards  into  the  brain,  cannot  be  dis- 
tinctly demonstrated  within  the  grey  substance;  and,  if  this  have  been 
sometimes  imagined,  it  has  been  chiefly  through  a  misconception,  owing 
to  the  surprising  distance  to  which  a  filament  often  proceeds,  passing  in  its 
course  other  intermediate  ganglion-cells,  before  uniting  itself  to  a  process 
of  that  with  which  it  becomes  ultimately  connected.  The  primitive  nerve^ 
fibres,  on  the  other  hand,  speedily  quit  the  ganglion-substance,  proceeding 
uniformly  downwards  at  an  angle  of  more  than  thirty  degrees  to  the  spinal 
axis,  and  unite  to  form  the  roots  of  the  nerves  beyond  the  periphery  of 
the  cord.  In  his  description  of  the  course  of  the  fibres  of  the  white  sub- 
stance, he  sustains  generally  the  views  of  Clarke;  and  he  takes  occasion 
to  point  out,  that,  as  the  white  substance  on  either  side  of  the  cord  is. 
completely  separated  by  the  fissures,  there  can  be  no  opportunity  for  the 
decussations,  recently  generally  admitted,  of  either  the  anterior  or  posterior 
medullary  columns.  The  histological  elements  of  the  white  substance, 
up  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  are  longitudinal  fibres;  which  form  slight 
undulations  where  they  are  pressed  aside  by  the  central  tracts  of  the 
primitive  nerve-fibres,  in  the  passage  of  these  outwards  to  form  the  roots 
of  the  nerves.  He  maintains  the  view,  that  the  primitive  fibres  of  the 
nerve-roots,  whether  motor  or  sensory,  simply  traverse  the  white  sub- 
stance; and  that  no  portion  of  them  bends  itself  upwards  to  proceed  to 
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the  brain  along  with  the  longitadinal  fibres.  The  primitive  fibres  of  the 
medullary  sub&tanoe  are  more  slender  than  those  of  the  roots  of  the 
nenres.  They  appear  to  issue  at  very  acute  angles  from  the  grey  matter, 
and  probably  proceed  from  the  free  cell- nuclei  of  KoUiker.  The  central 
canal  of  the  cord  he  considers  as  permanently  open,  and  describes  it  as 
lined  with  cylinder-epithelium. 

The  primitive  fibres  of  the  roots  of  the  nerves  proceed,  as  we  have 
already  noted,  from  the  grey,  or  ganglion-substance,  and  their  course  is 
direct  through  the  medullary  matter,  without  giving  or  receiving  com- 
munication. Their  immediate  origin  from  individual  processes  of  the 
ganglion-cells  is  often,  but  not  in  the  majority  of  instances,  very  distinct, 
and  they  arise  from  both  descriptions  of  cells;  the  purely  motor  fibres 
springing  from  the  anterior  horns,  and  the  purely  sensitive  firom  the 
posterior  horns,  of  the  grey  substance.  By  the  central  relations  of  the 
general  nerve-roots  are  constituted  four  distinct  anatomical  systems: 
1st,  the  anterior,  or  purely  motor  system ;  2nd,  the  posterior,  or  purely 
sensory  system ;  3rd,  the  radiated  system,  or  central  portion  of  the  roots  of 
the  plexus  of  the  pia  mater;  and  4th,  the  lateral,  or  mixed  system,  which 
includes  the  two  upper  roots  of  the  accessory  nerve  of  Willis,  the  par 
vagum,  &c.,  and  has  its  chief  connexions  with  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
mesocephalon.  The  fibres  of  the  radiated  system  distinguish  themselves 
essentially  from  all  the  others,  by  their  passing  from  the  extremities  of 
the  processus  reticulaareSf  or  fiN>m  thread-like  processes  emanating  fix>m 
the  grey  substance;  by  their  diverging  outwards  on  all  sides ;  and  by  their 
forming  an  angle  with  the  spinal  axis  similar  to  that  of  the  sensory  and 
motor  tracts,  but  opening  upwards,  or  in  a  reversed  direction.  The  anterior 
spinal  nerve-roots  derive  their  origin  from  the  proper  ganglion  substance, 
but  especially  from  the  great  ganglion-groups  in  the  anterior  horns.  A 
portion  of  the  elementary  fibres  passes  uniformly,  on  either  side,  firom  the 
more  internally  situated  of  these  groups,  to  the  anterior  horn  of  the 
opposite  side,  travendng  thus  the  commissure  placed  in  front  of  the  cen- 
tral canal,  and  crossing  each  other  at  very  acute  anglea  The  posterior, 
or  sensory  nerve-roots,  derive  their  primitive  fibres  from  the  posterior 
boms  of  the  grey  matter ;  chiefly  from  the  proper  ganglion  substance, 
and  only  partially  from  the  great  ganglion  groups.  They  have  no  direct 
communication  with  the  anterior  spinal  roots;  but  are  brought  into  close 
relation  with  them  by  means  of  the  middle  layer  of  the  ganglion  groups, 
as  these  are  seen  to  dispense  filaments  in  both  direction&  The  fibres  also 
decu.s8ate  with  those  of  the  opposite  side,  by  means  of  the  commissure 
passing  behind  the  central  canal;  but  this  at  an  angle  so  acute  that 
their  course  appears  to  be  parallel,  and  the  intersection  frequently  escapes 
observation.  These,  like  all  the  other  elementary  fibres,  stand  as  little 
as  those  of  the  anterior  spinal  roots  in  connexion  with  certain  separate 
divisions  of  the  medidlary  substance  of  the  cord. 

The  fibres  of  the  radiated  system,  emerging  from  the  surfiice  of  the 
oord  at  innumerable  points,  throughout  its  whole  length,  and  passing 
into  the  pia  mater,  form  the  nervous  plexus  of  the  pia  mater  described  by 
Purkinje.  Their  distribution  afterwards  is  uncertain,  but  is  probably 
chiefly  into  the  arachnoid  membrane  of  the  cord.  The  appearance  of  the 
ganglion-cells  in  this  plexus^  i>artly  interposed  between  the  primitive 
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fibres  of  tbe  fascicules,  and  partly  attached  to  their  exterior,  is  a  peco* 
liarity  to  which  the  author  directs  attention,  as  suggesting  a  probable 
relation  between  the  function  of  these  nerves  and  that  of  the  sympathetic 
On  the  other  hand,  their  origin  from  both  tlie  anterior  and  posterior  horns 
of  the  grey  substance,  as  the  alleged  centres  of  both  the  motor  and 
sensory  functions,  appears  to  denote  their  twofold  capacity  of  action,  and 
to  explain  the  convulsions,  and  indications  of  suffering,  remarked  in 
living  animals  on  iiTitation  of  the  pia  mater.  The  author,  however,- 
takes  occasion  to  point  out  here  the  difficulty  of  isolating  the  necessary 
conditions,  in  all  experiments  made  by  means  of  vivisections,  with  a  view 
to  determining  tho  special  functions  of  the  different  portions  of  the  cord ; 
and  accounts  thus  obviously  enough  for  the  heterogeneous  and  contra- 
dictory results  arrived  at  by  different  inquirers.  In  his  views  of  the 
origin  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  he  agrees  in  the  main  with  Clarke. 
With  the  exception  of  the  two  upper  roots,  which  appear  to  stand  more 
immediately  in  relation  with  the  par  vagum,  he  regards  the  primary 
origin  and  central  course  of  its  root- fibres  as  completely  identical  with 
those  of  the  radiated  system.  In  this  nerve  also  we  have  interposed  and 
attached  ganglion-cells  similar  to  those  of  the  plexus  of  Purkinje,  but  of 
larger  dimensions.  As  the  grey  substance  does  not  present  any  arrange- 
ment of  a  proper  system  of  fibres,  its  horns  cannot  justly  be  designated 
as  cords:  neither  can  we,  nnless  very  partially  with  reference  to  the 
portions  involved  within  the  processus  retxcvlareSy  admit  a  division  of  the 
white  substance  into  subordinate  cords,  instead  of  retaining  merely  the 
more  general  division  into  columns;  its  fibres  pursuing  a  longitudinal 
and  parallel  course  uninterruptedly  to  the  brain,  as  it  were  in  a  ma.ss, 
and  without  being  further  separated  by  any  distinct  grooves  or  fissures. 

III.  The  Memoir  of  Owsjannikow  appears  in  the  form  of  an  Inaugural 
Dissertation,  presented  to  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Dorpat. 
While  he  giucefiilly  acknowledges  the  aid  and  encouragement  in  his 
researches  conferred  upon  him  by  Professor  Bidder,  there  remains  enough, 
in  the  details  of  his  investigations,  and  in  the  clearness  of  the  exposition 
of  their  results,  to  manifest  the  great  extent  of  his  individual  merit  and 
success ;  and  we  trust  that  this  able  treatment  of  his  topic  may  secure  for 
him  a  reception  well  fitted  to  undeceive  him  in  the  modest  expression  of 
his  belief,  that  he  has  selected  a  theme  likely  to  attract  few  readers. 

Preparing  his  objects  by  hardening  them  in  a  solution  of  one  part  of 
pure  chromic  acid  in  two  hundred  parts  of  water,  and  afterwards  slicing 
them  longitudinally  or  transversely  into  the  necessary  thin  sections,  he 
points  out  the  advantages  he  has  derived  from  selecting  the  class  of  fishes 
as  the  subjects  of  his  investigations,  owing  to  the  singular  transparency 
and  distinctness  under  the  microscope  of  the  segments  thus  procured. 
The  fishes  whose  spinal  cord  he  selected  for  examination,  were  the 
Petromyzon  fluviatilis,  the  Ammocoetes  branchialis,  the  Lucioperca 
Sandra,  Esox  lucius,  Salmo  salar  and  trutta,  Accipenser  sturio  and 
ruthenus,  Thymallais  velifer,  Abramis  brama,  Leuciscus  jeses,  Silurus 
glanis,  Gadus  lota,  Ac.  In  the  two  first  of  these,  where  the  spinal  cord 
is  flat  and  riband-like,  a  longitudinal  section  presents  only  longitudinal 
fibres,  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  running  in  the  direction  of  the  axis 
of  the  cord,  occupying  the  whole  of  its  periphery,  and  corresponding  to 
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the  white  substance  in  the  higher  animals.  Within  these  longitudinal 
fibres  there  is  a  broader  column  of  substance,  deeper  iu  tint,  which  is 
found  to  be  replete  with  cells.  These  are  in  shape  somewhat  fusi- 
form, or  approaching  to  triangular  and  are  placed  with  their  long  axis 
in  the  direction  from  within  outwards.  Still  nearer  the  central  canal,  are 
observed  other  longitudinal  fibres,  of  considerable  comparative  breadth, 
which  have  been  described  by  Miiller ;  and  among  these  are  found  large 
and  round  ganglion-ceUs,  each  sending  out  two  filaments,  which  appear 
to  divide  multifariously  among  the  fibres  in  which  they  are  immediately 
imbedded.  The  nuclei  of  these  circular  cells  are  of  greater  magnitude 
than  those  of  the  fusiform  cells,  but  the  nucleoli  are  similar  in  both. 
From  each  of  the  fusiform  cells,  a  filament  is  seen  to  proceed,  which 
traverses  the  outer  longitudinal  fibres,  and  emerges  to  form  part  of  the 
posterior  root  of  the  spinal  nerves.  A  filament,  which  proceeds  to  join 
the  anterior  root,  is  better  observed  in  a  transverse  section.  A  third 
branch,  also  best  seen  in  transverse  sections,  passes  to  the  other  side,  to 
be  attached  to  a  cell  there,  and  to  form  a  commissure ;  and  a  fourth 
ascends  upwards  towards  the  brain.  Sometimes  also  a  fifth  branch  is 
observed  to  issue  ftoia  a  cell  placed  transversely,  the  precise  coui*se  of 
which  the  author  has  been  unable  to  determine,  although  once  he 
succeeded  in  tracing  an  apparent  junction  with  one  of  the  round  cells; 
and  he  indicates  the  reality  of  this  conjunction  as  an  important  topic  for 
further  inquiry. 

Proceeding  in  his  examination  of  the  other  fishes,  whose  spinal  cord  is 
more  funicular  in  form,  he  points  out  the  position  of  the  ganglion-cells 
as  constantly  in  the  grey  substance;  and  as  it  were  imbedded  in  a  stratum 
of  cellular  tissue,  from  which  that  substance  derives  its  colour.  In 
transverse  sections,  he  meets  with  a  corroboration  of  hb  previous 
observations :  filaments  are  seen  to  emerge  from  each  cell  in  three 
directions ;  one  towards  the  anterior  nerve-roots,  another  to  the  posterior 
nerve-roots,  and  a  third  inclining  inwards,  to  pass  before  the  central 
canal,  and  unite  with  a  cell  on  the  other  side  of  the  cord.  In  longitu- 
dinal sections^  and  in  tracing  the  root  of  the  nerve  inwards,  its  elementary 
fibres  are  seen  to  bend  upwards  among  the  ascending  longitudinal  fibres, 
and  then  to  connect  themselves  with  the  cells.  From  each  of  these 
another  filament  now  passes,  taking  first  a  reversed  direction  upwards, 
or  in  a  line  gradually  receding  farther  and  farther  from  the  central  canal ; 
and  then,  coming  finally  into  mutual  contact,  they  form  together  the  white 
substance  of  the  cord,  the  fibres  of  which  pursue  a  parallel  course  till 
they  reach  the  nerve-cells  of  the  brain.  Hence  it  becomes  easy  to 
explain  the  progressively  greater  abundance  of  these  longitudinal  fibres, 
and  the  consequently  greater  thickness  of  the  white  substance,  in  the 
upward  course  of  the  cord.  Grouping  together  the  results  obtained 
fin>m  both  sections,  he  forms  the  conception  of  a  cell,  or  association  of 
oellfl^  seated  in  the  grey  substance,  giving  origin  to  four  filaments, 
pursuing  each  the  course  which  has  been  described :  but  whether  the 
cells  communicate  reciprocally  with  each  other  in  the  separate  divisions 
of  the  cord,  by  means  of  a  fifth  filament,  he  leaves  to  be  considered  only 
as  a  physiological  proliability,  if  not  as  a  necessity ;  and  points  to  the 
shape  of  the  cells,  which  sometimes  gave  indications  of  more  than  four 
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emergent  branches,  as  lending  strength  to  his  surmisey  that  snch  an 
intercommunication  actually  takes  place,  although  he  has  been  unable 
to  substantiate  it  by  visual  proof. 

From  the  sum  of  the  investigations  which  we  have  thus  briefly,  and 
but  in  part,  indicated,  he  deduces  the  foUowiug  conclusions : 

1.  All  the  fibres  of  the  spinal  nerves  which  enter  the  cord  become 
connected  with  ganglion-cella 

2.  To  each  ganglion-cell  extends  one  filament  from  the  anterior  spinal 
nerve-root,  and  another  from  the  posterior ;  while  a  third  serves  as  a 
commissure  between  the  separate  sides  of  the  eord. 

3.  From  each  cell  a  filament  ascends  to  the  brain,  the  aggregate  of 
these  constituting  the  white  substance. 

4.  The  fundamental  mass  of  the  cord,  containing  the  cells  and  filaments, 
is  composed  of  areolar  tissue,  which,  placed  in  the  greatest  abundance 
around  the  central  canal,  and  freely  pervaded  by  bloodvessels,  imparts 
its  peculiar  colour  to  the  grey  substance. 

5.  The  gelatinous  substance,  or  substance  of  Rolando,  is  constituted  by 
areolar  tissue. 

6.  The  alleged  cells  interspersed  in  the  posterior  horns  and  in  the 
gelatinous  substance  are  merely  the  corpuscles  of  the  areolar  tissue. 

7.  The  axia-cylinders  are  of  a  round  figure,  and  consist  of  the  same 
substance  as  the  ganglion-cells. 

8.  The  axis-cylinders  in  the  grey  substance  are  provided  with  a  peculiar 
membrane,  which  encircles  also  the  ganglion-cells,  and  is  distinct  from  the 
fundamental  mass  of  areolar  tissue. 

9.  In  the  spinal  cord  of  the  Petromyzon  and  the  Ammocoetes  the  axis- 
cylinders  are  naked,  and  receive  no  proper  covering  frt>m  the  areolar 
tissue  in  which  they  are  placed. 

10.  In  these  fishes,  round  ganglion-cells  are  found  close  to  the  broad 
fibres,  and  send  out  branches  which  split  into  multifarious  divisicms. 

11.  The  spinal  nerves  possess  anterior  and  posterior  roots  in  both  these 
kinds  of  fishes. 

The  author  has  added  a  few  notices  of  the  results  of  his  observations 
on  the  spinal  cord  of  man.  The  central  canal  he  describes  as  patent  and 
empty,  and  beautifully  lined  with  epithelial  cella  He  d«iies  the  exist- 
ence of  ganglion-cells  in  the  posterior  horns,  and  especially  towards  their 
apices  ;  as  well  as  that  of  cells  around  the  central  canal,  alleged  to  exist 
by  Kolliker,  who,  he  thinks,  has  been  deceived  by  the  presence  of  the 
epithelial  cells  and  the  areolar  corpuscles.  Like  Schilling  and  others^ 
he  has  observed  the  fibres  from  the  ganglion-cells  passing  into  the  longi- 
tudinal fibres  of  the  white  substance  ;  and  he  maintains  that  none  of  the 
cells  are  apolar.  The  princii^l  substance,  or  the  axis-cylinder  of  the 
nerves,  is  identical  with  that  of  the  ganglion-cells.  The  quadripolar  cells, 
or  quinquepolar,  as  he  is  prone  to  regard  them,  he  considers  to  be  subser- 
vient to  the  reflex  movements ;  while  the  multipolar  transmit  the  influ- 
ence of  the  will,  and  are  chiefly  seated  in  the  brain.  We  need  not  dwell 
upon  one  or  two  pathological  inferences  advanced  by  the  author,  because 
they  seem  to  us  to  depend  upon  that  vague  kind  of  hypothetical  reasoning, 
of  which  any  quantity  may  be  employed  in  medicine,  but  unfortunately 
in  any  direction,  to  prove  or  disprove  at  pleasure. 
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We  should  have  brought  into  collation  here  the  results  of  the  researches 
of  M.  Broi^m-S^uard,  had  they  not  been  already  so  recently  noticed  in 
the  pages  of  this  Review.  It  will  suffice  for  our  present  object  to  observe, 
that  we  do  not  yet  see  sufficient  grounds  to  admit  them  as  so  wholly  sub- 
versive of  all  previous  doctrines  of  ueurology,  as  the  French  commentators 
all^e  regarding  them.  Indeed,  upon  the  whole,  on  reviewing  the  doctrines 
laid  down  in  the  several  able  treatises  of  which  we  have  just  concluded 
an  abstract,  we  are  glad  to  discover  tokens,  not,  certainly,  of  an  overthrow 
of  all  our  previous  conceptions  on  the  subject,  but  rather  of  a  steady 
advance,  and  a  reciprocal  confirmation  of  those  principles  which  have 
been  gradually  developed  as  the  results  of  the  more  recent  investigations 
of  our  micrographers  and  physiologists.  Though  there  are  undoubtedly, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated  in  so  difficult  a  subject,  discrepancies  in 
the  views  of  the  authors  before  us,  still  their  points  of  agreement  are 
more  numerous  than  their  points  of  difference,  while  the  former  may  even 
be  said  to  be  more  essential  in  their  character :  and  it  is  especially  of 
the  solidity  of  our  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  minute  anatomy  of 
the  cord  that  this  may  be  truly  asserted,  however  manifest  it  be  that  there 
is  still  vast  scope  for  our  inquiries,  and  that  no  views  hitherto  promulgated 
are  so  distinctly  based  as  to  be  entitled  to  command  an  universal  assent. 
As  to  the  growth  of  physiological  doctrine,  it  is,  as  usual,  rash  generali- 
zation which  leads  to  error  in  all  its  departments,  and  in  none  more  than 
in  this.  We  can  never  thoroughly  master  the  wonderful  mysteries  of  that 
theme  which  brings  us  to  the  confines  between  an  animated  and  a  brute 
existence,  and  which  would  seek  to  unfold  to  us  the  union  of  both.  Tet 
it  is  possible  that  we  may  still  make  approaches  to  it  of  a  nearer  description 
than  any  which  have  been  hitherto  e£^cted,  and  in  directions  which  have 
as  yet  remained  unopened,  as  by  lights  which  it  would  be  presumptuous  to 
foreshadow. 

Who  shall  tell,  for  example,  that  it  may  not  yet  be  shown  that  the 
memory  is  a  material  garner,  in  which  are  stored,  as  an  actual  presence, 
the  images  it  recals  ?     What  can  be  more  of  a  truism  than  to  state,  that 
it  is  not  the  eye  that  sees,  or  the  microscope,  or  any  other  optical  instru- 
ment 7     These  merely  transmit  the  representation  which  is  to  be  received 
elsewhere.     The  eye  may  be  perfect  in  its  structure  :  but  some  pressure 
behind,  on  the  optic  nerve  or  on  the  sensorium,  prevents  the  conveyance 
or  the  perception  of  the  image,  and  there  is  no  vision  ;  for  it  is  clear  that, 
to  produce  this,  the  picture  must  be  carried  in  its  integrity  to  the  point 
at  which  it  becomes  cognisable.     The  skill  of  the  photographer  has  ren- 
dered us  £ftmiliar  with  pictures,  in  which  considerable  groups  of  figure^ 
with  their  adjuncts,  are  so  inconceivably  minute,  that  they  are  only 
visible,  yet  then  distinctly  visible,  when  under  a  powerful  microscope. 
Who,  then,  shall  say,  that  sees  these  triumphs  of  art,  and  knows  the  greater 
wonders  of  nature,  that  memory  does  not  work  through  the  impression  of 
an  actual  photograph,  inscribed  and  retained  within  the  brain  ;  as  if  it 
were  but  a  part  of  the  very  limit  of  our  faculties,  that  we  discover  nothing 
in  art  which  has  not  previously  existed  in  nature  1     We  possess  no  ana- 
h^ues  for  similar  impressions  from  other  sources ;  but  there  is  nothing 
contradictory  in  the  idea  that  sound,  more  turbulent  in  its  movements 
than  light,  may  also,  in  its  own  way,  impress  its  phonograph  or  phonotype 
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on  the  brain,  and  so  of  the  other  senses.  To  recal  a  scene,  then,  or  a  set 
of  features,  or  a  landscape,  or  a  strain  of  music,  may  be  merely  to  direct 
the  faculty  which  first  perceived,  on  that  point  where  the  impression  was 
first  perceptible,  and  where  it  has  since  remained  :  and  if  age  bring  back 
the  recollections  of  youth  better  than  those  of  yesterday,  it  is  but  because 
the  undeteriorated  apparatus  sufficed  better,  at  the  one  period  than  at  the 
other,  to  transmit  and  preserve  the  necessary  impressions  which  the 
miud  is  otherwise  still  sound  enough  to  appreciate. 

But  such  speculations,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  may  be 
received  almost  at  pleasure  either  in  jest  or  in  earnest.  Even  if  they 
could  be  admitted  as  ingenious  and  subtle  while  they  continue  in  the 
abstract,  they  fail  ridiculously  when  we  seek  their  application  :  and  least 
of  all,  even  could  they  be  carried  to  a  demonstration,  are  they  fitted  to  be 
received  as  furnishing  an  ultimate  explanation,  which  some  have  attempted, 
of  the  union  of  mind  and  body.  Between  the  material  and  the  immate- 
rial world  there  is,  to  the  human  cognizance,  an  eternity  of  distance  :  the 
fiat  of  Omnipotence,  which  has  created  both,  binds  them  to  each  other. 
Nowhere  is  it  easier  than  here  to  pass  words  for  realities,  and  make  a  new 
turn  of  expression  assume  the  dignity  of  a  new  truth  or  a  new  discovery. 
But  prudent  judgments,  like  those  whose  labours  we  have  introduced  to 
our  readers,  will  content  themselves  with  the  strict  field  of  investigation  ; 
and  will  teach  us  that  the  nearer  we  approach  the  final  difficulty,  it  is 
only  to  perceive  it  the  more  distinctly,  and  consequently  to  regard  it  the 
more  humbly.  When  we  stand  in  wonder  before  that  Inefikble  Power 
which  has  joined  matter  to  intelligence,  and  which  has  made  it  conscious, 
not  only  of  self-existence,  but  of  other  existences,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  act 
upon  these  through  observation  and  reason,  we  shall  be  ready  to  own  with. 
Tillotson,  that  a  perfect  knowledge  of  nature  is  nowhere  to  be  found  but 
in  the  Author  of  it ;  and  that  no  less  wisdom  and  understanding  than, 
that  which  made  the  world,  and  contrived  this  vast  and  regular  frame  of 
existence,  can  thoroughly  understand  the  philosophy  of  it,  and  comprehend 
so  vast  a  design. 

Beview  VIT. 

On  the  NaJture  and  Treatment  of  Club-Foot  and  analogous  Distortions 
involving  the  Tibio- Tarsal  Articulation,  By  Bernard  E.  Brod* 
HURST,  Ajssistant-Surgeon  to  the  Boyal  Orthopaedic  Hospital,  &c. — 
London,  1856.     8vo.     pp.  134. 

The  activity  of  the  orthopcedic  surgeons  continues  unabated  ;  and  limited 
though  the  sphere  of  their  operations  be,  there  seems  as  yet  no  lack  of 
cases  to  employ  them,  or  of  interest  attaching  to  their  studies  and  practice. 
The  curing  of  club-feet,  which  was  familiar  to  Hippocrates,  but  forgotten 
by  his  successors,  was  revived  in  the  last  century,  and  in  1806  had  attained 
the  degree  of  excellence  described  in  the  following  operation  by  Sartorius. 
After  he  had  divided  the  tendo-Achillis,  he  says, — (as  we  are  told  by  Mr. 
Brodhurst) 

"  Having  fixed  the  knee,  I  grasped  the  foot  with  both  hands,  the  thumbs  beino^ 
applied  to  the  sole  and  the  fingers  to  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  First,  I  extended 
the  ankle ;  then,  gradually  increasing  the  force,  flexed  the  foot  as  much  as  pos* 
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sible.  Now  my  assistants  held  the  foot  finnly  on  the  table,  and  I,  with  all  my 
strength,  applied  myself  suddenly  to  move  the  hrab  forward,  which  I  aocomplishea, 
but  with  such  cracking  and  noise  as  though  all  the  bones  were  broken.  The 
patient  (a  boy  of  thirteen  years  of  age)  screamed  terribly :  the  great  pain,  how- 
ever, was  soon  allayed.    On  examining  the  foot,  no  fracture  was  K»und/'   (p.  10.) 

Anchylosis  and  an  useful  limb  were  the  result  to  the  patient,  and  to  the 
profession  a  stimulus  in  the  right  direction,  which  other  surgeons  soon 
followed.  ^Renewed  observation  and  thought  developed  milder  plans  of 
treatment.  Delpech  of  Montpellier  conceived  the  rules  for  the  sub-cuta- 
neous division  of  tendons,  which  are  substantially  those  acknowledged 
in  the  practice  of  the  present  day ;  Stromeyer  proved  and  made  them 
popular  by  extensively  using  them ;  and  he  was  the  occasion  of  their  in- 
troduction into  England. 

"  Dieffenbach's  account  of  Dr.  Little's  return  to  Berlin,  as  '  Apostel  der  Tenoto- 
mie,'  after  having  been  operated  on  by  Stromeyer,  in  Hanover,  is  worthy  of  its 
author. 

" '  A  month  had  elapsed,'  writes  Dieffenbach,  '  since  Dr.  Little  had  taken  a 
letter  from  me  to  Dr.  Stromeyer,  in  Hanover,  when  suddenly  my  door  was  opened, 
and  the  individual  who  had  left  me  a  cripple,  entered  with  a  vigorous,  rapid  step. 
I  cannot  tell  which  was  greatest,  mj  astonishment  or  my  joy,  but  I  think  the 
latter.  Without  delay  1  examined  his  foot,  and  found  the  shape  normal,  the  sole 
in  contact  with  the  ground,  the  arch  of  the  foot  less ;  the  calf  of  the  foot  had 
begun  to  be  developed,  and  the  entire  lower  extremity  had  gained  its  normal 
length.  A  miracle  could  not  have  struck  me  more  forcibly ;  and  1  must  confess 
that  1  was  never  in  my  life  so  taken  by  surprise  at  the  successful  result  of  a 
surgical  operation  as  by  this ;  and  1  esteem  Stromeyer,  who  had  done  it,  even 
luckier  than  Little,  who  had  been  benefited  by  it.' "  (p.  22.) 

Since  February  26th,  1837,  when  Dr.  Little  first  divided  the  tendo- 
Achillis  in  England,  orthopiedy  has  made  great  strides.  Whilst  Yelpeaa 
still  pursues  the  violent  treatment  of  Sartorius,  Tamplin,  Lonsdale, 
Adams,  Coates,  Bishop,  and  Lizars,  with  other  foreign  surgeons,  have  pro* 
secuted  the  subject ;  and  now  we  find  ourselves  occupied  with  a  Tolume  on 
club-foot  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Brodhurst,  an  author  already  favourably 
known  by  his  '  Treatise  on  Lateral  Curvature  of  the  Spine.'  The  present 
work  is  only  to  some  extent  a  new  one ;  for  the  most  part  it  is  oomjiosed 
of  papers  published  by  the  author  in  the  Medical  Timee  cmd  Gazette. 
After  an  introduction  on  the  History  of  the  Surgery  of  Club-foot,  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  which  we  have  already  noticed,  and  an  imposing  list  of 
^  works  referred  to,"  extending  over  sundry  pages,  we  come  to  the  imme- 
diate subject  of  the  book.  It  is  divided  into  five  chapters^  of  which 
the  first  two  are  devoted  to  Congenital  Talipes,  and  the  third  to  the 
distortions  commencing  after  birth.  Before  the  final  chapter  on  the 
Treatment  of  the  Disease,  the  subjects  of  Structural  Pathology  and 
Physiology  in  relation  to  Structural  Shortening  of  Muscles,  and  Beunion 
of  Tendons,  are  separately  considered. 

The  first  of  these  chapters  is  a  compact  account  of  the  Physiology, 
Diagnosis,  and  Anatomical  Pathology  of  Congenital  Talipes;  and  the 
descriptions  of  the  author  difier  in  no  important  respects  firom  those 
which  previous  writers  have  given  of  the  same  thinga  There  is  no  new 
variety  of  these  deformities  to  describe,  and  accordingly  the  author 
briefly  detaib  the  ordinary  characters  and  several  degrees  of  talipea 
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Tants  or  inverted  foot,  talipes  valgus  or  eveniion,  talipes  calcaneus,  in 
which  the  foot  is  unnaturally  flexed,  and  talipes  equinus,  in  which  it  is 
extended,  together  with  the  various  distortions  compounded  out  of  more 
than  one  of  them.  It  i^pears  to  us  important  to  oheerve,  that  all  these 
forms  of  distortion  occur  primarily  in  the  muscles  and  joints  of  the  foot 
proper,  and,  until  a  later  stage  of  the  retraction,  are  entirely  independent 
of  the  great  muscles  of  the  calf.  Yarns  and  valgus  are  affections  of  the 
tibiales  and  peronei  muscles  respectively,  and  occur  only  at  the  joint 
which  is  capable  of  lateral  extension — viz.,  that  between  the  os  calcis  and 
astragalus  on  the  one  part,  and  the  cuboid  and  scaphoid  on  the  other. 
The  former  bones  do  not  partake  in  the  deviation  ;  they  are  as  incapable  of 
doing  so  as  they  are  of  eversion  and  inversion  in  the  normal  movements 
of  the  foot.  The  tibio-tarsal  joint,  or  true  ankle,  on  the  other  haud^ 
admits  only  of  flexion  and  extension ;  but  here  again  the  excess  of  mus* 
cular  action  which  occasions  talipes  equinus  and  calcaneus,  appears  at 
first  sight  confined  to  the  proper  muscles  of  the  foot,  and  the  great  super<« 
ficial  muscles  of  the  calf,  which  are  inserted  into  the  heel,  are  only  subse- 
quently affected.  It  is  in  this  later  stage  that  the  ligaments  are  elongated, 
and  the  tarsal  bones  rotated  on  their  axis,  while  in  a  still  later  stage  they 
are  compressed  into  unnatural  shapes. 

"  Rotation  of  the  tarsal  bones  is  in  rare  instances  so  great  that  their  replacement 
becomes  exceedingljr  difficult;  yet  dislocation  does  not  occur,  bal  rotation  on 
their  axis  only.  An  instance  of  aislocation  is,  however,  recorded,  and  the  specimen 
is  shown  in  the  Strasbnrg  Museum.  The  astragalus  is  dislocated  inwards  and 
forwards,  and  displaced  trausrersely,  with  its  posterior  surface  in  contact  with  the 
malleolus  extemus."  (p.  33.) 

The  anthor^s  description  of  the  whole  of  this  subject  is  exceedingly  clear, 
and  supplies  what  one  yet  feels  to  be  a  want  in  this  part  of  the  book — viz., 
drawings  of  the  skeletons  of  the  deformities  which  he  describes. 

The  interesting  question  as  to  the  cause  of  congenital  club-foot,  has 
devebped  a  variety  of  opinions,  which  may  be  classed  as  follows  i — 

1.  Malformations  and  displacements  of  the  tarsal  bone& 

2.  Affections  of  the  muscuktr  system. 

3.  Malposition  in  utero. 

4.  Disordered  nervous  inffuenoe. 

There  is  no  need  to  discuss  the  first  of  these  opinions,  for  it  is  plain 
that  bones  are  not  spontaneously  misplaced.  No  better  illustration  of 
the  adaptation  of  parts  to  altered  circumstances  can  be  given  than  in  the 
instance  of  the  bones.  It  needs  but  to  contrast  their  ovei^grown  oon^ 
dition  in  hydrocephalus  and  the  arrest  of  their  growth  in  hemioephalns, 
to  recognise  this  rule ;  but  never,  exce|yt  irom  the  absence  of  a  centre 
of  ossification,  do  we  find  them  the  occasion  of  deformity.  No  such 
delect  is  pretended  to  exist  in  club-foot.  As  to  the  third  opinion,  it 
is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  deformities  are  occasionally  foimd  in  foetuses 
at  the  third  or  fourth  month  of  gestation,  while  they  are  still  lying 
in  an  abundance  of  liquor  amniL  That  the  real  cause  lies  in  the 
nervous  system,  as  the  author  avers,  and  that  the  muscles  e&ct  the 
displacements  and  deformities  in  question,  upon  the  instance  of  a  fiiulty 
nervous  influence,  cannot  be  doubted,  since  those  systems  have  been 
detected  in  the.  act  of  producing  them  very  soon  after  iMrth^  at  a  period 
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of  life  not  materially  differing  from  that  in  which  the  congenital  devi- 
ations occor.  ThoB  convulsions  issaing  in  slight  club-foot,  have  been 
produced  in  a  sucking  child  by  emotion  in  the  mother :  much  more 
may  a  similar  disease  be  expected  to  follow  the  like  cause  before  the 
close  union  of  mother  and  child  is  broken  by  parturition.  The  con- 
currence of  club-foot  with  various  cerebral  and  spinal  diseases  is  abun- 
dantly common,  and  children  who  are  born  with  these  distortions  are 
frequently  subject  to  convulsive  disorders.  Moreover,  while  a  fresh 
eerebral  excitement  has  been  known  to  reproduce  distortion  after  its 
cure  by  surgical  means,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  sometimes  con- 
genitally-distorted  limbs  are  relaxed,  and  regain  their  normal  position 
during  the  abeyance  of  nervous  influence  which  occurs  in  sleep,  and  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform.  An  additional  argument  mighty  we  think,  be 
drawn  frt>m  the  greater  liability  of  boys  than  of  girls  both  to  cerebral  and 
to  spasmodic  affections.  The  statistics  of  club-foot,  in  respect  to  sex,  are 
wanting  in  Mr.  Brodhurst's  volume,  but  he  mentions  an  interesting  fact, 
which  is  worth  much  as  an  illustration  of  this  argument  :— 

"  Congenital  distortions  are  sometimes  hereditary.  In  1853, 1  operated  on  a 
child  for  talipes  varus  of  both  feet,  who  had  three  brothers,  all  of  whom  were  bom 
with  doable  varus ;  and  in  1855,  a  fifth  boy  was  bom  in  this  family,  also  with 
varus  of  both  feet,  who  also  was  under  my  care,  and  on  whom  I  operated.  There 
were  three  girls  in  this  family  bom  intermediately  with  the  boys.  None  of  them, 
however,  were  in  any  degree  distorted.  The  father  of  these  children  and  his 
brother  were  both  of  them  bom  with  double  varus,  and  also  their  grandfather.  In 
each  generation  there  were  females  in  this  family,  but  amongst  them  no  instance  of 
distortion."  (p.  55.) 

The  whole  subject  of  non-congenital  talipes  is  handled  in  Chapter  lY. 
After  birth  many  causes  of  distortion  come  into  operation,  besides  those 
which  appear  to  act  during  uterine  life.  To  the  morbid  influence  of 
cerebral  affections  are  added  various  local  injuries  of  the  foot  itself,  the 
limb,  or  its  nerves;  primary,  or,  as  it  is  called,  essential  disease  of  muscle ; 
inflammation  of  muscle,  of  integuments,  of  joints ;  forced  or  voluntary 
mal-position,  and  debility.  Most  of  these  causes  of  distortion  are  of 
course  incident  to  the  circumstances  of  extra-uterine  life,  and  the  defor- 
mities vary  with  their  cause.  We  will  confine  our  notice  to  but  one  or 
two  of  them. 

Non-congenital  talipes  occurs  almost  always  during  infancy;  and  one 
is  inclined  to  ask,  wherein,  then,  is  the  practical  distinction  between  the 
distortions  which  occur  before,  and  those  which  come  on  so  soon  after, 
birth  ?  The  forms  assumed  by  the  foot  do  not  materially  differ  in  the  two 
cases,  though  a  practised  eye  and  hand  easily  distinguish  one  from  the 
other.  As,  however,  paralysis  is  by  feir  the  most  common  cause  of  acquired 
talipes,  whilst  that  deformity  which  exists  at  birth  bears  indications  of 
previous  spasm,  there  is  necessarily  some  diflference  in  the  mode  of  treat- 
ing the  two  affections.  When  spasmodic  distortions  occur  in  the  child 
(and  they  are  most  common  in  the  first  three  years  of  life),  they  form  a 
most  suggestive  illustration  of  the  mode  in  which  club-foot  is  produced 
m  tUero.  Some  cerebral  disturbance  usually  accompanies  the  spasm,  but 
often  it  is  transient,  and  in  many  instances  is  not  observable.  If  some 
irritation  iu  the  system  can  be  detected  as  originating  the  affection  of 
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the  brain,  the  removal  of  the  cause  not  unfrequently  at  onoe  relieves  both 
brain  and  foot.  Occasionally  a  permanent  talipes  appears  after  a  slight 
convulsion,  or  even  without  any  cerebral  symptom  having  ever  been 
traced  or  observed.  Such  a  case  can  only  be  remedied  by  surgical 
treatment. 

The  paralyses  to  which  the  majority  of  club-feet  are  due,  are  distin-> 
guishable  into  three  kinds : 

1.  That  arising  from  organic  change  in  the  nervous  centre  is  common 
to  infancy  and  to  adult  age.  The  following  case  exhibits  the  occasional 
connexion  of  paralysis  and  spasm, — 

"A  child,  three  years  of  age,  met  with  a  severe  contusion  of  the  head  and  frae- 
tare  of  the  skull  from  a  blow.  In  three  days  the  symptoms  of  concassion  had 
passed  away,  bat  those  of  inflammation  ensued.  l!ae  muscles  of  the  face  were 
spasmodically  affected,  and  the  thumb  was  flexed  into  the  palm.  Some  few  hours 
later,  the  hand  was  clenched,  and  prone ;  and,  on  the  following  day,  the  forearm 
was  flexed,  the  leg  was  flexed  on  the  thigh,  and  the  thigh  upon  the  trunk,  and  the 
extensors  of  the  foot  were  in  a  state  of  clonic  spasm.  Hemiplegia  succeeded. 
Finally,  the  spinal  cobimn  became  curved,  the  concavity  being  of  coarse  towards 
the  paralysed  side,  and  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  leg  and  the  extensors  of  the  foot 
became  permanently  retracted.  The  fingers  also  were  folded  into  the  palm,  the 
flexor  muscles  being  retracted."  (p.  61.) 

2.  Paralysis  may  arise  from  traumatic  lesion  of  nerve-trunks.  It  is 
necessarily  a  rare  occasion  of  distortion,  though  at  the  same  time  it  ia 
suggestive  of  structural  change  in  nerves  being  a  possible  cause  of  defor- 
mity in  some  obscure  cases. 

3.  The  third  cause  of  paralysis  is  disease  of  the  muscles  themselves, 
myogenic  paralysis,  the  essential  paralysis  of  infants.  In  the  author's 
opinion,  this  obscure  affection  is  probably  rheumatic,  and  is  occasioned 
by  too  rapid  cooling  of  the  body,  especially  during  the  recovery  from 
debilitating  diseasea  Yet  he  finds  the  disease  limited  to  one  period  of 
early  life — ^from  the  ninth  to  the  eighteenth  month, — preceded  by  acute 
sensitiveness  of  the  affected  muscles,  and  sometimes  involving  single 
muscles,  sometimes  associated  muscles,  sometimes  both  extremities  of  one 
side.  When  we  consider  these  facts,  and  the  large  projiortion  of  male 
children  shown  in  Dr.  West's  table  to  be  liable  to  the  disease,  we 
are  by  no  means  prepared  to  acquit  the  cerebral  system  of  being  in  some 
sort  the  cause.  We  should  draw  no  argument  fh)m  Cruveilhier's  obser- 
vation of  the  atrophy  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  nerves  in  these  cases. 
Emaciation  of  the  nerves  is  found  in  the  nerves  of  the  leg  in  old  cases 
of  congenital  clubfoot,*  but  equally  with  emaciation  of  the  muscles 
to  which  they  lead.  The  wasting  of  the  nerves  has  not  been  proved  to 
be  antecedent  to  that  of  the  muscles,  and  the  occasional  suddenness  of  the 
paraljrtic  attack  forbids  us  to  expect  that  it  should  be  so. 

The  condition  of  the  muscles  under  the  various  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed  in  club-foot,  constitutes  an  important  study  in 
reference  to  the  treatment  of  the  deformity.  Muscles  which  have  for 
a  short  time  been  affected  with  spasm,  exhibit  no  change  of  structure  ; 
indeed  it  is  long  before  they  present  an  amount  of  structural  alteration 
inconsistent  with  the  restoration  of  their  functions.      Accordingly,  in 

*  Anatomie  Pathologique,  tome  i.  liTralson  2, 
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all  recent  cases  of  club-foot  arising  from  spasm,  the  muscles  may,  after 
treatment,  resume  their  action.  But  as  the  muscles  belonging  to  an 
ancbylosed  joint  will  waste,  shorten,  and  degenerate,  so  those  which 
have  occasioned  permanent  displacement  of  the  tarsal  bones,  and  have 
become  inactive,  are  subsequently  altered  in  structure.  Atrophy  soon 
follows  inaction,  and  the  structure  then  undergoes  a  fatty  degeneratioD  ; 
the  whole  muscle,  thus  become  a  slender  inextensile  cord,  forms  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  the  restoration  of  the  foot  to  its  natural 
position. 

**But  although  the  contracted  muscles  are  shortened,  their  extremities  being 
approximated,  they  have  not  at  birth  undergone  structural  shortening;  nor, 
indeed,  does  structural  shortening  occur  until  maction,  or  some  other  abnormal 
condition,  has  destroyed  the  power  of  the  muscle :  or,  if  structural  shortening  is 
ever  found  at  birth,  it  is  so  rare  as  to  prove  the  rule.  That  structural  shortenmg 
has  not  taken  place  at  birth,  is  proved  bv  the  restoration  of  the  shape  of  the  foot 
through  mechanical  means  alone.  And  mrther,  it  is  proved  by  the  unaided  resto- 
ration of  the  limb  on  cessation  of  spasmodic  action,  when  the  bones  do  not  interfere 
to  prevent  the  antagonistic  action  of  the  muscles,  as  is  witnessed  in  talipes  calca- 
neus, and  in  club-h&nd.  In  these  congenital  affections,  as  spasm  ceases  to  aifect 
one  set  of  muscles,  their  opponents  resume  their  power,  and  restore  the  normal 
shape  of  the  limb."  (p.  92.) 

The  presence  or  absence  of  this  so-called  structural  shortening,  is 
accordingly  a  question  of  serious  import  as  to  the  requisite  treatment 
of  the  case.  If  the  distorted  foot  can  be  moved  towards,  or  replaced  in, 
its  natural  position  by  the  temporary  application  of  pressure  with  the 
hand,  or  if  during  sleep,  or  the  ansesthetic  action  of  chloroform,  the  foot 
spontaneously  resumes  its  normal  shape,  it  is  plain  that  the  offending 
muscles  are  neither  permanently  retracted  nor  destitute  of  contractile 
power  ;  whilst  structiiral  shortening  must  exist,  if  the  shortened  muscle 
prove  incapable  under  any  circumstances,  of  elongation  and  further 
shortening.  The  division  of  the  tendon  of  the  muscle  is  undertaken 
-with  a  different  purpose  in  the  two  cases. 

The  division  of  the  tendon  of  a  muscle  capable  of  contraction,  whether 
healthy  or  affected  with  spasm,  is  followed  by  the  instant  withdrawal  of 
the  proximal  from  the  distal  end  of  the  tendon,  and  by  the  complete 
cessation  of  spasm  in  the  muscle  so  affected.  If  the  limb  be  kept  at  rest, 
the  tendon  will  reunite  so  perfectly  as  to  leave  little  trace  of  its  previous 
division,  and  the  muscle  will  be  found  capable  of  gradual  and  complete 
extension  to  its  original  length.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  tenotomy  is 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  removing  spasm.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
tendon  be  suffered  to  reunite  at  its  original  length  in  the  case  of  a  muscle 
permanently  and  structurally  shortened,  nothing  is  gained  by  the  opera- 
tion, the  muscle  remains  inextensile  as  before.  It  is  indispensable  to 
obtain  an  elongation  of  the  whole  structure  at  the  expense  of  the  new 
uniting  medium ;  and  there  seems  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  elongation 
of  which  that  medium  is  capable  in  the  early  period  of  its  organization. 
Accordingly,  tenotomy  is  U3ed  for  a  muscle  structurally  shortened,  that 
it  may  be  lengthened  without  being  stretched.  The  author  supi)orts 
these  views  by  the  results  of  many  experiments  which  he  has  made  on 
animals,  as  well  as  by  the  quotation  of  authorities;  and  he  comments 
thus  Id  the  following  passage,  upon  some  observations  on  the  divisions  of 
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tendons,  which  have  recently  been  published  in  the  Medical  Timu  and 
Gazette : — 

''Mr.  Adams  differs  from  former  experimenters,  and  states  that  the  space 
between  the  divided  extremities  of  the  tendon  increases  from  one  to  two  and  a  naif 
inches.  Now  this  is  entirely  at  variance  with  what  is  known  to  occur,  both  in  man 
and  animals,  when  the  limb  is  kept  at  rest,  and  in  a  position  to  favour  reunion. 
But  in  the  experiments  undertaken  bv  Mr.  Adams,  and  for  which  rabbits  were 
chosen,  after  oivision  of  the  tendon  the  animal  was  allowed  to  more  about, 
without  any  protection  to  prevent  motion  of  the  limb.  Union  was  effected,  but 
the  imiting  medium  was  stretched  and  rendered  weak.  Also  in  man  the  same 
occurs,  when  extension  of  the  soft  material  is  effected  too  rapidly.  Not  unfre- 
quently,  in  animals,  reunion  does  not  take  place,  if  the  ends  of  the  tendon  are  not 
in  some  measure  approximated ;  but  the  ends  of  the  tendon  are  gradually  more 
widely  separated,  until  the  intervening  space  may  be  several  inches  in  length,  the 
lower  portion  of  the  limb  being  drawn  downwards  by  the  action  of  the  antago- 
nistic muscles.  I  have  known  this  to  occur  in  a  dog:  the  intervening  space 
became  half  a  foot  in  length. 

"  That  the  uniting  medium  may  be  drawn  out  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  two 
and  a  half  inches,  is  well  understood ;  and  in  orthopsdic  surgery  this  is  a  most 
important  circumstance,  allowing,  as  it  does,  of  the  restoration  of  a  limb  to  its 
normal  position  after  structural  change  in  the  muscles  has  taken  place,  and  after 
the  formation  of  adhesions."  (p.  lOS!) 

The  last  chapter  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  treatment,  and 
principally  to  the  surgical  and  mechanical  management  of  the  Tarious 
defoimities.  A  few  observations  are  added  on  the  constitutional  treat- 
ment which  is  requisite  in  certain  forms  of  talipes,  but  they  are  not 
intended  to  be  systematic  or  complete. 

Not  eveiy  case  of  talipes  requires  tenotomy,  or  even  mechanical  treat- 
ment. If  dentition,  worms  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  similar  sources  of 
irritation,  •occasion  the  distortion,  that  effect  vanishes  with  the  removal 
of  its  cause.  Congenital  calcaneus,  again,  has  a  tendency  to  spontaneous 
cure,  and  often  is  cured  merely  by  the  naturally  greater  muscular  power 
at  the  back  than  at  the  front  of  the  leg  When  the  distortion  is  perma- 
nent, much  discrimination  is  needed  to  appropriate  the  remedy  to  the 
deformity.  By  a  judicious  employment  of  surgical  treatment  to  replace 
the  feet,  and  the  adaptation  of  suitable  instruments  along  the  lower  limbs, 
Mr.  Adams  has  recently  restored  some  power  of  walking  to  a  patient  who 
was  absolutely  paralysed  below  the  muscles  of  the  hip.  So  also  in  partial 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  feet,  which  appear  to  constitute  the  mar 
jority  of  the  non-congenital  cases  of  talipes,  tenotomy  on  one  side  of  the 
foot,  and  support  on  the  other,  will  do  much  to  make  up  for  the  otherwise 
irre])arable  lesion.  It  should  be  observed  that  acquired  distortions, 
whatever  their  cause,  need  never  be  allowed  to  increase.  Mechanical 
means  should  be  employed  to  prevent  that  tendency,  even  though  the 
cause  which  gives  rise  to  the  distortion  be  still  in  action  ;  tenotomy,  how- 
ever, should  never  be  resorted  to  until  the  cause  has  ceased  to  act. 

We  need  not  follow  the  author  through  his  description  of  the  operations 
for  dividing  the  several  tendons,  or  of  the  after-treatment  of  the  various 
cases,  in  which  we  observe  nothing  new.  We  are  interested  to  observe, 
as  confirmatory  of  our  opinion,  that  the  muscles  of  the  calf  are  only 
secondarily  affected,  that  the  author  always  divides  the  tendo-Achillis 
last,  sometimes  not  until  the  distortion  of  the  foot  itself  has  first  been 
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rectiEed  by  treatmeDty  and  sometimes  not  at  all.  To  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  little,  which  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Solly,  that  in  extreme  cases  of 
congenital  varus  the  cuboid  bone  should  be  removed,  Mr.  Brodhurst 
somewhat  demurs,  not  deeming  it  to  be  neoeasary  under  forty  years  of 
age,  and  only  then  if  other  means  had  fidled. 

The  author  makes  some  judicious  observations  on  the  subject  of 
xmnecessary  tenotomy : — 

"  In  the  treatment  of  distortions,  it  has  been  laid  down  as  a  law  bj  an  Edinburgh 
authority,  that  whatever  structures  are  tense  must  be  divided.  This  statement 
demands  considerable  qualification;  its  implicit  observance  would  lead  to  fatal 
mistakes.  For  instance,  in  division  of  the  namstrings,  if  the  knife  be  not  limited 
to  section  of  the  tendons,  but  is  permitted  to  divide  all  the  structures  that  are 
tense,  the  peroneal  nerve  will  necessarily  be  incised,  together  with  the  fascia  and 
tendons.  And  it  is  both  unnecessary  and  hazardous  to  follow  the  precepts  of 
Phillips,  to  divide  the  retracted  muscles  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  as  well  as  the 
plantar  fascia.  In  cases  of  old  varus,  it  is  of  much  importance  to  distinguish 
Detween  the  structures  which  it  is  necessary  to  divide,  and  those  which  may  be 
extended  mechanically ;  for  if,  following  the  advice  above  referred  to,  all  the  tense 
and  shortened  structures  were  to  be  divided,  nothing  would  be  left  in  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  and  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot  and  leg,  undivided,  but  the  bones.  It  is 
therefore  important  to  determine  which  are  the  structures  which  it  is  imperative 
to  divide,  and  to  recognise  the  extensibility  of  others."  (p.  113.) 

The  author  dififers  from  both  Mr.  Lizars  and  Dr.  Little  as  to  the  age 
for  operating  on  cases  of  congenital  talipes.  Mr.  Lixars  thinks  two  or  three 
years  of  age  the  earliest  time  at  which  the  division  should  be  attempted. 
Dr.  Little  prefers  the  operation  about  the  age  of  six  or  eight  months. 
Mr.  Brodhurst,  however,  considers  four  or  six  weeks  after  birth  not  too 
early  for  operation,  if  the  infant  be  robust.  The  earlier  the  deformity  is 
removed,  the  easier  is  the  treatment,  and  the  more  perfect  is  the  eventual 
development  of  the  foot.  He  finds  no  difficulty  in  applying  the  instru- 
ment^ and  no  evil  consequence  from  its  pressure : — 

"  The  operation,  when  performed  at  this  time,  and  the  after-treatment,  are  so 
simple,  that  I  hold  it  to  be  unjustifiable  in  the  sureeon  to  seek  delay,  except  on 
other  grounds  than  age  alone.  The  health  of  the  cnild  may  require  delav ;  but  I 
know  no  other  reason  for  postponement,  if  it  be  not  the  oonvemenoe  of  all  parties 
concerned"  (p.  114.) 

For  onr  own  part,  we  should  venture  to  add  one  qualification  of  the 
author's  rule — ^viz.,  that  the  operation  should  not  be  practised  early  in 
hereditary  cases.  It  is  impossible  to  predicate  of  any  spasmodic  talipes 
that  it  will  not  recur  j  but  when  there  is  a  known  hereditary  tendency, 
it  would,  we  think,  be  premature,  before  the  period  of  early  childhood  is 
past,  to  operate  for  a  deformity  which  is  so  likely  to  recur. 

The  observations  in  this  article  apply  almost  entirely  to  those  cases  ot 
distorted  feet  which  by  common  consent  are  referred  to  the  care  of  the 
orthopssdic  surgeon.  On  the  subject  of  distortions  arising  from  disease 
of  joints,  we  find  a  passage  of  which  we  are  not  sure  that  we  gather  the 
right  meaning.  Speaking  of  articular  inflammation  as  a  cause  of  dis- 
tortion, the  author  deprecates  the  employment  of  force  to  efiTect  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  deformity,  so  long  as  any  inflammation  continues.  "The 
muscles,"  he  says,  '*  become  rigid  to  prevent  motion  and  pain,  and  as 
the  joint  is  restored,  they  likewise  are  restored  to  their  normal  ooudi- 
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tion.  But  when  articular  inflammation  is  tbe  cause  of  muscular  retrac- 
tion, force  should  never  be  used  to  overcome  retraction.**  All  this  is 
recognised  practice,  but  when  the  author  adds,  "  It  is  preferable  to 
divide,  when  necessary,  every  teudon  around  a  joint  which  interferes 
with  motion,  than  to  risk  re-exciting  inflammation,"  we  are  inclined  to 
say,  it  would  be  preferable  to  let  such  a  case  alone.  We  should  be  glad 
to  read  the  author's  views  on  this  part  of  the  subject  more  at  large  in 
another  edition. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  read  the  work  with  satisfaction  and  profit. 
That  it  is  well  got  up,  is  due  to  the  publisher ;  that  it  is  well  illustrated, 
must  be  mainly  attributed  to  the  artist ;  its  literary  merits  belong  to 
Mr.  Brodhurst  alone. 
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i.  On  the  Trichina  Spiralis,  By  Dr.  Bristowe  and  Mr.  Bainet. 
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Miscrascopical  Society.  (*  Transactions  of  the  Microscopical  Society,' 
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Of  all  that  great  harvest  of  scientific  information  which  is  daily  being 
reaped  by  the  disciples  of  Bacon,  there  can  hardly  be  a  more  welcome 
sheaf  to  the  ^physiologist  and  the  physician^  than  the  mass  of  knowledge 
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the  last  few  years  have  afforded  us  respecting  the  various  forms  of 
parasitic  life. 

To  sum  up  what  has  been  accomplished  in  this  department  of  zoology, 
would  be  impossible  in  the  limits  of  an  introductory  paragraph.  Even 
in  respect  to  their  influence  upon  pi'actical  medicine,  the  results  of  late 
researches  are  too  diverse,  as  well  as  too  important,  to  be  included  in  a 
single  passing  allusion,  without  risking  the  charge  of  flippancy.  Something 
of  this  kind,  however,  we  must  attempt,  if  only  to  give  the  reader  the  key- 
note of  the  following  article ;  the  clue  by  which  those  who  rightly  appreciate 
the  dignity  of  the  art  of  healing,  will  trace  out  the  details  of  the  various 
observations  and  dissections  recorded  in  the  works  we  shall  allude  to. 

But  a  short  time  since,  and  medicine  scarcely  recognised  any  save  the 
human  entozoa.  And  although  it  did  not  claim  to  understand  much 
about  even  these,  still,  by  a  curious  kind  of  fatality,  the  little  it  did 
venture  to  affirm  respecting  them  was  almost  uniformly  wrong.  It  sup- 
posed them  to  arise  by  spontaneous  generation ;  a  process  in  which  a 
peculiar  cachexia  of  the  person  they  inhabited  formed  an  essential  (if 
not  the  chief)  part.  The  innumerable  horde  of  symptoms  they  were 
allied  to  produce,  included  many  of  the  vaguest  and  most  trivial 
description.  Their  whole  function  of  nutrition  was  a  mystery:  its 
structures  were  generally  misinterpreted ;  the  substances  it  acted  upon 
often  doubtful;  its  details  always  completely  unknown.  Their  repro- 
ductive organs  prepared  what  were  obviously  the  germs  of  an  of&pring ; 
and  what  therefore,  as  such,  almost  disproved  the  theory  of  their  own 
spontaneous  origin.  But  not  even  the  boldest  and  most  skilful  conjec- 
tures could  follow  these  germs  to  their  maturity.  Lastly,  the  medical 
treatment  that  was  directed  toward  the  removal  of  these  entozoa  paral- 
leled the  obscurity  of  what  was  alleged  about  their  life  and  habit&  The 
constitution  of  the  patient  was  to  be  strengthened,  so  as  to  shake  off  the 
cachexia  to  which  these  creatures  owed  their  origin.  Or  conversely,  it 
was  to  be  poisoned,  so  as  to  induce  the  wretched  entozoon  to  emigrate  in 
sickness  or  disgust.  Or,  by  a  judicious  selection  of  the  poisonous  drug, 
or  a  dexterous  adjustment  of  its  dose,  the  parasite  was  to  be  slain,  while 
its  living  domicile  remained  unhurt; — ^a  kind  of  perilous  reversal  of  the 
juggler's  feat  of  breaking  an  iron  anvil  on  a  person's  stomach.  And  finally, 
even  where  the  parasite  inhabited  the  intestinal  canal,  and  was  therefore 
really  amenable  to  agents  introduced  into  this  cavity,  the  physician  and 
the  quack  often  occupied  much  the  same  footing.  Not  only  did  the  know- 
ledge of  the  former  scarcely  surpass  that  of  the  latter,  but  even  the  treat- 
ment of  both  was  alike  empirical.  They  did  but  vie  with  each  other  in 
the  quantity  and  virulence  of  the  purgatives  they  prescribed.  Indeed,  on 
the  whole,  the  worm-doctor  often  had  the  advantage.  In  rare  instances, 
it  is  only  fair  to  suppose  that  his  longer  experience,  or  his  better  choice 
of  remedies,  might  afford  him  a  real  superiority  over  his  orthodox  com- 
petitor. But,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  his  inferiority  itself  placed 
him  on  a  vantage  ground.  For  inasmuch  as  he  knew  less,  he  ventured 
more ;  and  would  scarcely  think  any  risk  or  suffering  too  great  for  his 
patient  to  go  through,  provided  only  he  himself  could  add  another  speci- 
men to  the  scores  of  bottled  victims  by  which  he  displayed  his  success  on 
his  well-known  stall  in  some  oountiy  &ir  or  market. 

37-xix.  8 
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Kow,  however,  we  seem  to  be  rapidly  approacliing  an  era  in  our  know- 
ledge of  these  creatures,  when  every  one  of  the  above  propositiouB  respect- 
ing them  must  be  exchanged  for  its  logical  contradictory.  The  theory  of 
their  spontaneous  generation  has  long  died  out,  though  retained  (we 
may  almost  say,  embalmed)  in  some  medical  treatises  of  a  much  later 
period.  The  symptoms  of  their  presence  have  been  weeded  of  many  of 
the  trivial  details  formerly  included  amongst  them.  Their  treatment  is 
probably  so  far  simplified,  that  no  practitioner  of  respectable  skill  would 
now  think  of  salivating  a  patient  for  cysts  of  the  liver,  or  dosing  him  with 
camphor  to  poison  a  Guinea-worm  in  his  leg.  The  cachexia  alleged  to 
be  necessary  for  their  origin,  is  known  to  be  often  wanting ;  and  even 
when  it  exists,  to  be  the  effect,  rather  than  the  cause,  of  their  presence. 
Last,  but  not  least,  their  development  has  in  many  instances  been  traced 
with  sufficient  success  to  add  a  new  and  interesting  chapter  to  the  phy- 
siology of  the  generative  function ;  to  explain  the  way  in  which  the 
parasite  gains  access  to  those  structures  of  its  victim  which  it  is  destined  to 
inhabit ;  and,  in  many  cases,  to  afford  a  prophylaxis  that  will  ultimately 
go  £Gir  to  compensate  for  the  limited  efficacy  of  the  still  empirical  (though 
now  intelligent)  treatment  which  is  directed  specially  to  their  removal 
from  the  body. 

The  work  which  figures  at  the  head  of  our  list,  does  indeed  denote 
something  like  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  anatomy  of  these  creatures. 
Since  the  time  of  Bremser,  no  treatise  that  we  know  of  has  ever  laid 
before  the  public  so  large  a  mass  of  information  as  that  it  fumiAhes. 
And  it  is  but  juatice  to  the  author  to  add,  that  he  is  no  mere  compiler. 
On  the  contrary,  much  as  has  been  undoubtedly  contributed  by  other 
inquirers — much  as  we  owe  to  Steenstrup,  Eschricht,  van  Beneden, 
Siebold,  Kolliker,  Dujardin,  Diesing,  Owen,  Busk,  Bainey,  and  many 
others — KUchenmeister  has  himself  added  so  large  a  number  of  observa- 
tions and  experiments,  and  these  form,  in  some  respects,  so  fitting  a 
climax  to  the  labours  that  have  preceded  them,  that  we  may  congratulate 
ourselves  on  having  (slightly  to  alter  a  cant  phrase  of  the  day)  the  right 
man  for  the  right  book. 

Almost  the  first  paragraph  of  the  work  contains  a  statement  which, 
were  it  not  that  Peter  Pindar*s  laughable  doggrel  is  too  untranslateable 
to  have  ever  experienced  the  honours  of  a  German  edition,  seems  expressly 
levelled  at  that  immortal  couplet  which  records  the  existing  belief  of  the 
naturalists  of  his  time,  and  states  that 

*'  These  fleas  hftve  other  fleas  to  bite  *ein, 
And  these  fleas,  fleas,  ad  it^tUwn.*' 

"  So  &r  as  is  hitherto  known,*'  says  our  author,  "  the  parasites  that  infest 
the  human  species  are  not  troubled  with  paraait^  themselves.*'  Hence,  sad 
as  it  is  to  lose  so  good  a  metaphor,  we  trust  the  British  orator  will  give 
up  all  further  citation  of  these  lines ;  and  concede  to  this  stock  quotation 
the  repose  so  much  needed  by  it,  the  Phoenix,  the  Upas-tree,  the  gardens 
of  the  Hesperides,  and  the  foot-notes  of  the  Eton  Latin  Grammar  in 
general. 

The  ffdminthoid  class  includes  the  three  chief  groups  of  Cestoid,  Nema- 
toid,  and  Trematoid  worms :  the  affinity  of  which  is  evinced  by  the  close 
analogy  of  their  structure.     In  all  three,  the  special  senses  are  absent; 
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the  integament  is  a  soflisli  chitinons  envelope,  more  or  less  minntely 
wrinkled  in  squares;  the  (unstriped)  muscular  tissue  is  arranged  in  lon- 
gitudinal and  transverse  bands,  and  consists  of  a  delicate  pulpy  sarcode 
that  sweats  through  the  integument  on  the  continued  application  of 
water,  and  collects  in  drops  on  its  exterior;  the  canals  that  enclose  and 
convey  their  nutritious  fluids  are  generally  multiple,  often  elaborately 
branched;  and  lastly,  their  development  generally  includes  a  stage  of 
active  or  passive  migration,  during  which  the  animal  occupies  a  different 
habitation,  and  possesses  a  simpler  and  lower  grade  of  structure,  than 
those  it  respectively  assumes  in  order  to  reach  its  maturity. 

The  Cestoid  group  is  the  first  to  claim  our  notice.  Let  us  trace  the 
history  of  an  ordinary  tape- worm  or  Taenia,  ab  ovo.  The  joints  of 
the  adult  creature  seem,  in  some  species,  to  undergo  a  disintegration 
¥nthin  the  intestine  of  the  animal  they  inhabit.  Thus  Kiichenmeister 
(p.  10)  on  one  occasion  found  the  wall  of  the  large  intestine  of  a  dog 
occupied  by  a  white,  sandy  powder,  the  particles  of  which,  on  examination 
under  the  microscope,  turned  out  to  be  innumerable  ova  of  a  tcenia 
serrata  higher  up  in  the  bowel,  and  were  accompanied  by  separated  joints 
of  the  animal.  Hence  it  would  appear  not  impossible  that  such  liberated 
ova  may  sometimes  ex))erieuce  the  next  stage  of  their  development  within 
the  body  of  the  animal  to  which  the  parent  is  attached.  And  in  one  or 
two  instances  the  connexion  of  the  Cysticercua  ceUtUoscB  in  the  muscles, 
with  the  previous  presence  of  Tcenia  solium  in  the  intestinal  canal,  has 
been  verified  in  the  human  subject.  A  systematic  inquiry  will  perhaps 
reveal  numerous  cases  of  this  kind;  and  show  that  this  contingency  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  serious  dangers  which  the  mature  parasite  inflicts 
on  the  animal  it  inhabits,  and  one  of  the  strongest  indications  for  its 
removal 

But  in  a  majority  of  instances  it  would  seem  that  the  joints  (jproglot- 
Udea*)  of  the  worm  are  discharged  from  the  body  either  singly  or  in 
numbers,  still  retaining  an  active  vitality  during  a  short  period.  At 
least  it  is  diflicult  to  conceive  this  expression  as  exaggerated,  when  we 
notice  (what  some  of  our  readers  have  perhaps  done)  the  violent  contrac- 
tions they  ofler  shortly  after  their  expulsion.  The  long  single  joint  thus 
expelled  often  exhibits  what  seems  to  be  an  alternate  contraction  of  the 
longitudinal  and  transverse  fibres,  which  farther  engages  the  two  sides  of 
the  segment  in  varying  degree  at  different  times.  The  result  of  this 
sequence  of  contractions  is  to  produce  movements  which,  supposing  the 
disengaged  joint  to  be  lying  on  the  ground,  almost  simulatet  those  of 
progression  in  a  vermiform  animal;  and  are,  at  any  rate,  capable  of 
moving  it  to  some  little  distance  from  the  spot  on  which  it  may  have 

*  It  i«  really  neeeflsary  to  protest  against  some  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  terms  which  are 
being  gradually  imported  into  the  language  of  sdenoe,  as  research  multiplies  objects  of  obser> 
ration,  and  demands  new  names  for  them.  The  term  progloitU  is  now  made  usa  of  to  denote 
the  serered  Joint  of  a  mature  tape-worm  filled  with  eggs  or  pupae,  or  the  analogous  structures 
of  some  other  entozoa.  If  this  kind  of  nomenclature  goes  on,  no  student  will,  by  and  bye,  be 
qualified  to  attend  medical  lectures  or  read  medical  books,  without  a  year  or  two's  preliminary 
study  of  glossaries. 

t  Kiichenmeister  describes  such  joints  as  "  discharging  eggs  during  their  march  along  the 
ground** — an  exprrasion  which  is  physiologically  incorrect,  and  certainly  exaggerates  any- 
thing the  Reviewer  has  ever  seen  of  such  movements  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
(for  example,  in  vivisections  of  animals). 
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fallen.  The  same  contraction  has  been  seen  by  Dujardin  to  expel  some 
of  the  ova  from  the  interior  of  the  segment. 

The  structure  of  these  ova  (us  they  are  called)  exhibits  far  too  marked 
a  differentiation  to  entitle  them  strictly  to  snch  a  term.  It  is  only  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  their  development,  if  even  then,  that  they  are  really  the 
analogues  of  ordinary  ova.  As  regards  their  contents,  the  possession  of  the 
booklets  renders  these  contents  an  embryo,  rather  than  an  ovum.  As  to 
their  shell,  it  has  seemed  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  that  even  in  the 
blind  extremities  of  the  branched  canal  which  constitutes  the  oviduct, 
this  is  a  distinctly  calcareous  substance,  composed  chiefly  of  carbonate  of 
lime.  And  by  the  time  they  reach  the  central  segments  of  this  tube, 
their  transparent  shell  is  not  only  much  thickened,  but  is  converted  into 
a  dark  yellow,  or  rather  brown  mass,  by  the  interstitial  deposit  of  a 
chitinous  substance.  At  the  same  period,  if  not  earlier,  the  booklets  of 
the  enclosed  embryo  may  readily  be  detected,  without  any  preparation,  by 
a  moderately  good  microscope,  especially  with  the  aid  of  an  achromatic 
condenser.  The  admixture  of  these  organic  elements  with  the  calcareous 
shell,  imparts  to  the  latter  that  extraordinary  power  of  resistance  to 
chemical,  and  even  mechanical  violence,  which  it  certainly  possesses.  The 
striee  which  seem  to  pass  perpendicularly  to  the  surface  of  the  shell 
throughout  its  whole  mass,  appear  on  careful  examination  to  correspond 
with  radii  from  the  centre  of  the  ovoid  embryo ;  and  to  be,  therefore,  not 
quite  parallel  to  each  other.  From  the  effects  of  carefully  shifting  the 
light  that  falls  upon  them,  there  is  some  little  doubt  whether  they  may 
not  be  due  to  circumstances  of  refraction,  rather  than  to  any  really  fibroid 
or  tubular  arrangement  of  definite  structure.  The  capacity  of  resifitance 
just  alluded  to,  is  an  important  ])oint  for  consideration  in  connexion  with 
the  possibilities  of  the  transmission  of  the  embryo  in  time  and  space.  The 
dilute  acids  and  alkalies  have  little  immediate  effect  on  this  leathery  husk : 
and  even  after  having  been  applied  to  it  for  hours,  scarcely  effect  more 
than  a  slight  swelling  and  traDsj>arency. 

How  far  they  may  affect  the  life  of  the  embryo  within  this  dense  and 
homy  case,  it  is  difficult  to  say  :  though  from  analogy  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  many  chemical  reagents  can  destroy  its  capacity  of  develop- 
ment, just  as  even  an  external  deposit  might  perhaps  have  the  same  effect 
by  preventing  all  interchange  of  gases,  or  any  entry  of  oxygen  from  with- 
out. But  what  between  their  mechanical  toughness  and  their  chemical 
resistance,  these  pupa-sacs  (as  Mr.  Busk,  we  believe,  proposes  to  call  them) 
defy,  to  all  appearance,  most  sources  of  injury  or  decomposition.  After 
months  of  exposure  to  warmth  atid  moisture,  the  pulpy  and  putrid  dSbris 
of  segments  of  the  Tcerda  solium  yield  ova  which  show  no  sign  of  any 
approach  to  degeneration  or  decay.  And  the  writer  of  this  Beview  has 
been  struck  by  the  remarkable  way  in  which  the  size  and  structure  of 
these  ova  sometimes  allow  them  to  elude  all  precautions  that  may  be 
taken  against  their  mechanical  dispersion.  In  spite  of  every  attempt  to 
ensure  their  destruction,  by  steeping  the  specimen  glasses  he  may  have 
used  in  strong  acids,  and  by  afterwards  bathing  them  in  the  flame  of  a 
spirit-lamp,  he  has  once  or  twice  found  the  characteristic  ova  appear  most 
unaccountably  in  healthy  and  diseased  tissues  or  secretions  of  the  human 
body  which  he  has  subsequently  examined  with  these  glasses. 
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The  speedy  death  of  the  expelled  joints  is  followed  by  their  putrefac- 
tioQ ;  a  process  which  is,  of  courae,  hastened  by  warmth  and  moisture. 
And  the  dissolution  of  the  parent  tissues  ultimately  sets  free  the  eggs 
contained  in  their  interior,  to  be  carried  by  the  winds  or  waves  wherever 
accident  may  determine.  How  vast  a  number  of  them  miscarry,  is  evident 
when  we  attempt  to  take  the  census  of  a  single  tape- worm ;  or  imagine 
the  millions  of  eggs  such  a  parent  foists  upon  society  during  the  years  it 
may  inhabit  a  given  animal.  What  becomes  of  these  abortive  germs,  how 
long  they  retain  any  vitality,  and  what  are  the  circumstances  that  may 
rob  them  of  it, — are  question^  we  cannot  answer,  save  by  the  conjectui'O 
that  their  albuminous  and  fatty  materials  are  either  applied  to  the  soil  in 
a  decomposed  form,  or  are  consumed  as  food  by  various  of  the  minute 
invertebrata  that  throng  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  the  waters.  But 
the  more  fortunate  minority  of  these  eggs,  the  destiny  of  which  is  to  eat 
instead  of  being  eaten,  after  many  and  long  wanderings  of  this  passive 
nature,  are  at  length  engulfed  by  some  unconscious  animal  in  company 
with  its  food ;  and,  through  its  alimentary  canal,  attain  the  locality  of 
their  second  form  of  existence.         ' 

During  this  passive  migration  the  ovum  has  retained  its  previous  size 
(y^th  in.)  and  shape.  But  its  thick  wall  now  bursts,  and  sets  free  the 
enclosed  embryo,  which  is  an  ovoid  body,  of  nearly  equal  size,  armed 
with  six  booklets  at  one  extremity.  Impelled  by  instinct  to  begin  its 
active  migration,  the  embryo  pierces  the  first  portion  of  its  path  by 
bringing  together  the  anterior  pair  of  hooks  so  as  to  form  with  them  a  kind 
of  wedge-shaped  stiletto ;  and  now  drags  itself  forwards  in  the  same  direc- 
tion by  means  of  the  two  succeeding  pairs  of  hooks,  which  it  uses  (to 
adopt  the  simile  of  our  author)  like  a  person  who,  in  attempting  to  get 
out  of  a  bow  window,  thrusts  himself  forwards  by  his  elbows.  In 
this  way  the  minute  embryo  penetrates  the  body  it  inhabits,  and  only 
ceases  its  efforts  on  reaching  the  place  its  instinct  recognises  as  suitable 
for  its  abode  prior  to  the  next  series  of  changes  it  has  to  undergo. 
Streaks  of  reactive  inflammation  and  exsudation  generally  indicate  the 
minute  channel  by  which  the  embryo  thus  traverses  the  wall  of  the 
digestive  canal  in  its  course  to  the  liver,  or  other  organs. 

The  migration  by  which  the  hooked  embryos  of  the  Tcenia  solium  or 
the  TcBfda  ccenunu  traverse  the  body  of  the  animal  they  inhabit,  is  thus 
suggested  to  be  an  active  one : — a  true  locomotion,  effected  under  the 
impulse  of  an  instinct,  and  by  means  of  certain  special  organs.  But  we 
must  not  hastily  prejudge  this  important  question  by  assuming  that 
their  migration  is  exclusively  of  this  kind.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  pre- 
sent stage  of  our  knowledge  we  may  preferably  bear  in  mind  that  there 
are  £air  grounds  for  conjecturing  that  the  process  is  partly  a  passive  one, 
at  least  in  some  of  these  parasites.  Such  a  view  is  indeed  suggested  by 
the  comparative  rarity  of  the  streaks  of  reactive  inflammation  alluded  to 
— ^which  ought,  on  the  theory  of  an  active  migration,  to  be  as  numerous 
as  the  Gysticerd  or  Comuri,  and  as  long  as  the  interval  between  their  site 
and  their  starting-point  in  the  intestinal  canal.  And  the  channel  of  this 
passive  migi'ation  is  equally  obvious.  Presuming  that  the  hooked  embryo 
had  once  penetrated  a  vessel,  it  could  hardly  fail  to  be  swept  away  by  the 
rapid  current  of  blood,  and  thus  carried  onwards,  until  arrested  by  its  own 
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iittachment  to  the  walls  of  the  vascular  system,  or  by  its  impaction  in 
the  narrowing  calibre  of  a  particular  set  of  vessels.  The  numerous  modi- 
fications which  might  be  impressed  on  such  a  process  by  the  size  of  the 
embryo,  its  choice  of  nutriment,  its  vigour  of  movement,  we  dare  not 
attempt  to  indicate.  It  may  suffice  to  add  that  the  numerous  (and 
therefore  authentic)  cases  in  which  entozoa  have  been  found  in  the  blood, 
ai'e  completed  by  a  communication  from  Leuckart  to  Kiichenmeister,  in 
which  he  states  that  he  has  found  the  embryos  of  Cestoid  worms  in  the 
blood;  and  in  such  numbers,  that  he  inclines  to  regard  this  as  the  ordi- 
nary channel  of  their  migration,  and  the  clue  to  the  wide  diffusion  of 
their  acolicea  throughout  the  body. 

According  to  Kiichenmeister,  this  intermediate  stage  of  life  seems  to 
vary  greatly  in  different  species  of  Taenia.  The  embryo  of  one  species,  for 
example,  penetrates  the  liver,  where,  by  a  true  alternation  of  generation, 
it  is  converted  into  a  cyst,  firom  the  interior  of  which  are  developed  the 
heads  {acoUces)  of  the  future  tsenia  (Echinococcua  vetcrinorum  seu  aoolir 
cipariena).  An  equally  definite  alternation  probably  occurs  in  another 
species,  in  which  the  similar  cyst  developed  secondary  and  tertiary  cysts, 
prior  to  the  formation  of  scolices  within  their  interior  {Echirioooccua 
hominia  aeu  cUtricipariena).  In  both,  the  cysts  may  fail  to  execute  the 
last  act  of  development,  and  remain  barren  of  scolices. 

The  Cyaticercua  and  Ccenurua  also  appear  to  repi'esent  a  stage  of  deve- 
lopment that  necessarily  implies  the  growth  of  new  embryos  within  and 
from  the  original  one.  In  the  animal  inhabited  by  the  Cyatioarcua  ceUt^ 
loacB,  the  muscles,  the  areolar  tissue,  the  brain,  or  the  eye,  are  occupied  by 
a  variable  number  of  larvae  thus  produced  from  the  embryos  of  the  tamia 
solium.  The  Ccenurua  cerebralia  that  so  frequently  inhabits  the  brain  of 
the  sheep,  is  similarly  produced  from  the  embryo  of  a  tcenia  ccenurua; 
with  the  difference,  that  instead  of  the  embryo  enlarging  after  the  shed- 
ding of  itb  hooks,  and  developing  a  single  scolex  from  a  granular  thicken- 
ing of  its  interior,  it  produces  a  number  of  scolices  (800  or  more). 

The  larvft  thus  formed  only  complete  their  development  into  their 
corresponding  species  of  Taenia  on  being  introduced  into  the  alimentaiy 
canal  of  another  animal.  And  as  some  of  them — such  as  the  cysticercus 
— occupy  situations  in  which  they  are  not  necessarily  fatal,  a  vast  majority 
never  experience  this  development  at  all,  but  degenerate  and  decay  in 
the  animal  they  inhabit,  on  reaching  the  term  of  their  existence.  Others 
— as  the  Coenurus — almost  ensure  their  liberation  from  the  tissues  they 
temporarily  inhabit,  by  causing  the  death  of  their  host.  But  even  of 
these,  a  large  proportion  necessarily  miscarries  :  indeed,  putrefaction 
of  the  surrounding  flesh  appears  always  to  kill  them  in  a  very  short  time. 
The  experimental  proof  of  these  propositions  it  is  one  of  Kiichen- 
meister's  chief  merits  to  have  established.  These  experiments,  some  of 
which  date  as  far  back  as  1851,  have  been  since  repeated  and  confirmed 
by  many  other  observers  :  especially  by  Von  Siebold. 

The  conversion  of  the  six-hooked  embryo  contained  in  the  ovum  of  the 
taenia  solium  into  a  Cyaticercua  ceUtdoaa,  may  be  effected  by  feeding  swine 
with  the  joints  of  the  tape-worm  mixed  in  its  food.  In  seven  weeks 
from  the  time  of  first  feeding  three  swine  with  these  eggs,  he  found  one 
of  them  to  contain  Cysticerci,  the  vesicles  of  which,  the  size  of  a  hempseed, 
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began  to  exhibit  a  central  clondiness.  A  fortnight  later,  of  the  Cjrsticerci 
contained  in  a  second  swine,  the  largest  individuals  had  attained  the  size 
of  a  pea  ;  and  their  heads  wei-e  beginning  to  be  distinct.  A  fortnight 
later  stilly  a  third  pig  was  occupied  throughout  its  whole  body  by 
Oysticerci  of  different  size  and  maturity. 

The  conversion  of  the  Cystioercus  into  the  Ttenia,  or  of  the  scolex  into 
the  mature  worm,  has  been  similarly  effected  in  this  animal.  But  our 
author  adduces  a  much  more  striking  example  of  the  same  fact,  having  suc- 
ceeded in  feeding  a  condemned  criminal  with  the  Cysticercus,  and  verifying 
the  presence  of  the  taenia  in  his  intestine  after  execution.  The  criminal 
(condemned  for  murder)  was  fed  with  Oysticerci  in  numbers  of  12,  18, 
15,  12,  and  18,  at  five  corresponding  meals,  72,  60,  36,  24,  and  12  hours 
before  death.  They  appear  to  have  been  partly  disguised  by  their 
resemblance  to  the  grains  of  rice  in  warm  rice-soup,  partly  by  their 
likeness  to  the  small  bits  of  paste  in  a  kind  of  vermicelli  soup ;  and 
partly  foisted  on  the  unhappy  wretch  by  being  substituted  for  the  small 
lumps  of-  £sit  in  blood-puddings.*  The  Oysticerci  had  all  lain  72 
hours  in  a  ceUar  before  being  thus  devoured  by  him ;  and  hence 
some  of  them  had  been  130  hours  outside  a  living  organism.  The 
necropsy,  made  48  hours  after  death,  revealed  ten  young  tssnisB  attached 
to  the  intestine  by  their  hooks  and  suckers.  Their  length  was  | — ^ 
inch  ;  and  they  had  an  appendix  of  half  this  length,  depressed  or 
inverted,  like  that  seen  in  the  Taenia  of  the  dog*8  intestine  three  days 
after  being  fed  with  the  Oysticercus  of  the  rabbit 

The  production  of  the  coenurus  from  the  eggs  of  a  corresponding  Taenia 
(Tccnia  coenurua),  and  again  of  this  tape-worm  from  the  Ooenurus,  precisely 
repeats  the  more  material  points  of  the  preceding  statements.  The 
course  of  the  author's  experiments,  however,  reversed  the  above  order. 

He  first  fed  a  dog  with  the  Ccenv/rua  cerebrcUis  obtained  from  a  sheep ; 
and  on  killing  him  two  months  after,  detected  the  above  tape-worm. 
The  very  same  day,  the  joints  of  this  l^cenia  coenurus  were  administered 
to  a  sheep.  Fifteen  days  after,  the  latter  animal  began  to  show  signs  of 
the  rotatory  disease ;  and  in  three  days  more  was  so  "  stupid,"  that  it 
had  to  be  killed.  The  necropsy  showed  the  surface  and  the  third 
ventricle  of  the  brain  occupied  by  fifteen  vesicles  of  about  the  size  of  a 
hempseed :  the  cerebral  surface  and  substance  in  their  vicinity  being 
traversed  by  yellow  streaks  of  exsudation,  like  the  burrow  of  an  itch-mite. 

Our  space  obliges  us  to  sum  up  a  host  of  negative  experiments  performed 
by  KiichenmeLster  and  others,  as  leading  chiefly  to  the  following  con- 
clasions.  Each  species  of  taenia  has  its  own  definite  cysticercus : — the 
ova  of  the  Tcenia  solium  produce  none  but  the  Cysticercus  celluloscB;  those 
of  the  Tcenia  serrcUa,  the  Cysticercus  pisiformis  ;  those  of  another  taenia, 
the  Cysticercus  tenuicoUis  ;  those  of  the  I'oiina  ccenurus,  none  but  the 
Cosnurus,     And  these  experiments  rarely  succeed  in  more  than  one  or 

•  What  does  oor  EnglUh  reader  think  of  the  moral  side  of  this  experiment?  The 
Reriewer  is  aware  that  much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  using  these  and  similar  opportunities  for 
the  promotion  of  science.  But  he  protests  against  a  living  fellow-creature  being  regarded  in 
the  light  of  a  mere  subject  of  experiments  of  this  kind,  even  though  he  be  a  murderer  whose 
boors  are  numbered.  And  he  ventures  to  think  that  few  would  controvert  the  conclusion  of 
one  of  the  most  eminent  physiologists  of  the  da/,  who  indignantly  alluded  to  this  experiment 
as  being  "  debasing  to  our  common  nature." 
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two  species  of  the  domestic  animals : — ^the  pig,  for  example,  is  the  only 
animal  (beside  man)  in  whom  the  Cysticercits  ceUuIoaa  has  been  thus 
produced  :  the  Cyaticercus  tenuicoUia  is  limited  to  the  goat  and  sheep ; 
the  C.  piaiformis  to  the  rabbit ;  the  ccenurus  to  the  sheep.  In  other 
words,  it  would  seem  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  parasites  are  so  £aj^ 
limited  to  one  or  two  species  of  mammalia,  that  all  others  enjoy  an 
abiK>lute  immunity  from  their  attacks.  It  even  appears  likely  that  the 
animal  infested  by  a  given  parasite  at  one  stage  of  its  development,  may 
be  altogether  free  from  the  presence  of  the  same  species  at  a  later 
stage  of  its  evolution ;  may  be  infested,  for  example,  by  a  given  Cystioercus, 
but  not  obnoxious  to  its  subsequent  Te&nia. 

The  importance  of  such  facts  it  is  not  easy  to  overrate.  If  hereafter 
confirmed  (and  many  and  careful  must  be  the  experiments  that  alone  can 
establish  them),  they  will  add  another  and  remarkable  illu^ration  of  the 
way  in  which  Nature  antagonizes  an  extreme  fecundity  of  the  ova  of 
these  entozoa,  by  the  parsimony  with  which  it  supplies  the  conditions  of 
all  further  development.  From  the  very  mode  of  their  introduction 
into  the  body,  eggs  and  larvse  must  alike  be  scattered  in  miUions,  before 
one  of  them  can  light  upon  its  future  dwelling-place.  And  even  this 
numerical  disproportion  is  increased  as  we  trace  it  into  farther  details. 
The  larvae  are  sometimes  imprisoned  during  their  whole  life  in  the  animal 
they  infest.  They  are  often  destroyed  by  its  death  and  putrefaction. 
Thy  are  probably  the  prey  of  many  small  animals,  whose  alimentary  juices 
kill  and  dissolve  them.  But  one  or  two  species  of  higher  aninuds  are 
qualified  to  serve  as  their  habitations,  or  are  fitted  to  nourish  their 
organism  with  the  delicate  chylous  fluid  which  they  appear  to  demand 
as  their  food.  And  lastly,  even  in  the  particular  species  they  affect, 
a  casual  diarrhoea  may  prevent  their  attachment  to  the  alimentary  canal; 
just  as  an  artificial  one  can  remove  them  from  this  tube,  after  many 
years  of  uninterrupted  fixation  to  its  walls. 

Of  the  two  species  of  Eddnococcus  that  infest  the  human  subject,  the 
ecolicipariens  has  been  traced  by  Von  Siebold  and  Kiichenmeister  into 
a  taenia  that  inhabits  the  intestine  of  the  dog.  The  dttricipariens,  in 
which  a  secondary  cell-growth  is  interposed  between  the  enlarged 
embryonic  cell  and  the  larvsa  or  scolices,  has  not  yet  been  successfully 
traced  to  maturity  :  but  it  may  be  conjectured  to  produce  a  Taenia  that 
infests  man  as  well  as  some  of  the  domestic  mammalia. 

The  presence  of  this  Echinococcus  is  so  frequent  in  Iceland  as  to  con- 
stitute a  dangerous  endemic  disease.  Schleipner  and  Thorstensen  fully 
confirm  each  other  as  to  its  extraordinary  fluency.  The  former  saw 
57  persons  suffering  from  this  malady  during  his  stay  in  the  island ; 
he  regards  it  as  fiar  more  common  inland  than  on  the  coast ;  and 
estimates  that  in  some  of  the  worst  districts  it  affected  two  or  three 
individuals  of  every  family.  Further,  his  estimate,  that  it  formed  one- 
eighth  of  the  total  cases  of  disease,  tolerably  corresponds  with  that  of 
Thorstensen,  who  calculated  that  it  affected  one  in  seven  of  the  whole 
population. 

Our  author  devotes  a  few  pages  to  the  discussion  of  this  endemic;  not, 
however,  with  much  success.  He  notices  the  prevalence  of  vertigo  among 
the  cattle  (suggestive  of  Ccenurus);  tells  us  the  size  of  the  sheep,  the 
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amount  of  their  wool,  tbe  species  of  the  dogs  used  to  assist  in  the 
pastoral  care  of  these  animals,  as  well  as  of  the  equally  numerous  oicen. 
He  alludes  (with  more  significance,  we  think)  to  the  remarkably  even 
temperature  of  the  seasons;  to  the  warmth  and  moisture  of  the  air  caused 
bp  the  hot-springs;  and  to  the  comparative  deficiency  of  vegetables. 
Finally,  he  points  out  the  carelessness  of  the  butchers,  the  rustic 
simplicity  with  which  the  population  pay  thorites  of  Cloacina — or  rather 
altogether  ignore  her  &ne;  and  the  extreme  uncleanliness  of  their  dung- 
heaps.  The  suggestions  he  offers  mingle  the  zeal  of  the  discoverer  and 
the  art  of  the  physician  just  as  irregularly  and  confusedly  as  the  above 
details.  Indeed,  if  we  may  say  anything  so  invidious,  this  chapter  offers 
us  that  exquisite  disorder  in  order  which  seems  to  characterize,  not  so 
much  the  German  philosophy,  as  the  logical  forms  and  the  etymological 
structure  of  the  German  language  itself. 

Deferring' all  consideraCion  of  the  prophylaxis  that  belongs  equally  to 
these  and  other  entozoa^  we  would  just  point  out  that  many  of  these 
circumstances  may  be  at  once  eliminated  from  any  inquiry  into  the 
causation  of  the  epidemic.  Dung-heaps  are  dirty,  butchers  careless, 
and  water-closets  scarce,  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world  besides  Iceland. 
The  influence*  of  warmth  and  moisture  would  probably  favour  the  pro- 
duction of  more  entozoa  than  one  single  species.  And  even  granting  that 
the  comparative  rarity  of  the  swine  in  this  island  explains  the  comparative 
rarity  of  the  Tape-worm,  it  does  not  seem  at  all  made  out  that  the 
dozen  other  species  of  Taenia  elsewhere  inhabiting  the  domestic  mammalia, 
are  unusually  frequent  here.  The  Ccenurus,  even  if  often  present,  would 
not  explain  the  Echinococcus,  or  more  than  partially  answer  this  causative 
requirement.  Indeed,  the  first  and  most  specific  part  of  the  inquiry  is 
evidently  that  of  determining  what  is  the  s{)ecies  of  Tseuia  amongst  these 
mammals  that  corresponds  to  the  haman  Echinococcus  :  a  question  that 
if  it  cannot  be  answered  directly  by  feeding  any  of  these  animals  with 
Echinococci,  might  perhaps  be  indirectly  replied  to  by  detectijig  some 
species  with  disproportionate  firequency  in  their  alimentary  canaL 
That  such  Taenia,  whatever  its  species,  is  not  often  developed  in  the 
intestine  of  the  person  infested  with  the  Echinococcus,  is  a  conclusion 
that  is  almost  forced  upon  us  by  the  presumable  infrequency  of  all  Tape- 
worms amongst  these  islanders.  It  would  therefore  almost  appear  as  if 
human  beings,  though  amenable  to  the  ravages  of  the  scolex,  did  not 
afS>rd  the  suitable  habitation  for  the  mature  worm  into  which  the 
Echinococcus  is  developed. 

Our  author  devotes  a  few  pages  of  his  Appendix  to  a  consideration  of 
some  observations  by  Zeller  and  Yirchow  which  would  claim  for  one  or 
two  cases  of  alleged  "  alveolar  colloid  "  of  the  liver,  the  real  import  of 
Echinococci  in  this  organ.  The  grounds  for  this  diagnosis  are  so  simple  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  lay  much  stress  upon  them  ;  the  detection  of  the  para- 
site being  one  which  of  course  negatives  every  other  view.  Indeed, 
Kiichenmeister  states  that  he  had  been  so  long  aware  of  the  chief  peculi- 
arities of  this  state  in  the  lower  animals,  that  he  had  passed  over  it  in  a 
few  words;  though  he  fully  recognises  the  importance  of  Yirchow's 
remarks  in  relation  to  human  pathology. 

The  chief  peculiarities  uf  this  state  of  liver  refer  to  the  size  and  arrange- 
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mentof  the  cysts.  Tbej  are  mostly  small,  of  a  size  varying  from  a  millet- seed 
to  a  pea.  They  occupy  the  interstices  or  alveoli  of  a  striated  and  apparently 
fibrous  tissue  ;  the  cavities  of  these  neighbouring  alveoli  communicating 
with  each  other  by  orifices  of  variable  size.  In  respect  to  their  contents 
they  differ,  not  only  in  the  fact  that  some  (especially  those  on  the  surface  of 
the  liver)  are  barren  of  all  traces  of  the  cast-off  hooks  ;  but  also  in  the 
degree  of  degeneration  of  the  parasite  and  the  hepatic  fluids  which  their 
gelatinous  mass  exhibits  Lastly,  as  regards  their  arrangement,  they  take 
a  course  in  the  direction  of  the  biliary  vessels  towards  the  intestine,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  they  seem  to  be  younger,  more  fertile,  and  less 
degenerated.  Hence  he  r^ards  Virchow's  suggestion — that  they  are  in 
some  way  the  common  of&pring  of  a  single  immigrant,  and  that  they 
extend  mainly  along  the  lymphatics  of  the  organ — as  probably  correct. 
Indeed,  he  suggests  that  they  are  in  point  of  fact  processes  of  a  single 
cyst,  radiating  from  it  as  a  centre  along  these  vessels,  to  be  then  constricted 
and  shut  off  from  the  central  parent  sac; — processes  which  are  there- 
fore fertile  or  otherwise,  according  as  that  part  of  this  sac  from  which  they 
are  constructed  had  or  had  not  begun  to  develop  scolices  at  the  time  of 
their  isolation.  The  theory  is  ingenious  ;  and  though  open  to  some  serious 
objections,  evidently  combines  more  of  the  fects  than  any  other  yet  offered. 

How  far  the  tribe  of  Helminthia,  so  sparingly  represented  in  man  by 
the  Bothriocephalus,  offers  any  analogy  to  the  above  Taenia  in  effecting 
an  active  migration,  remains  at  present  very  doubtful.  Kiichenmeister 
inclines  to  decide  this  question  in  the  negative,  in  all  those  species 
which  are  apparently  devoid  of  the  booklets  that  evidently  form  the 
organs  of  this  locomotion  in  the  embryo  Tienia.  Where  the  embryo 
Bothriocephalus  possesses  these  booklets,  he  thinks  such  a  migration  may 
possibly  obtain.  But  in  those  species  in  whiph  the  embryo  and  the 
mature  worm  resemble  each  other  in  the  absence  of  these  hooks,  he  sng- 
gests  that  the  migration  is  never  more  than  a  passive  transference  from 
the  intestine  of  one  animal  to  that  of  another.  Indeed,  in  some  cases  it 
would  seem  that  there  may  be  no  migration  at  all ;  that  the  ovum, 
extruded  from  the  parent  worm  in  the  intestine  of  the  animal  it  inhabits^ 
then  and  there  allows  the  escape  of  an  embryo ;  which,  even  at  this  early 
date  of  existence,  possesses  the  bothridia  and  the  central  bulb  that  distin> 
guish  the  adult.  But  in  the  absence  of  such  a  resemblance,  this  mode  of 
development  is  at  most  an  unlikely  one. 

The  passive  migration,  however,  seems  to  be  more  frequent  in  these 
Bothriocephali.  This  migration  seems  to  be  generally  from  the  intestine 
of  a  lower  animal  to  that  of  a  higher  one  ;  the  carnivorous  habits  of  the 
latter  being  made  instrumental  to  its  own  reception  of  the  worm.  Thus, 
Creplin*s  observations,  according  to  which  the  asexual  and  immature 
worm  contained  in  one  fish,  becomes  converted  into  a  mature  Bothrio- 
cephalus in  the  intetstine  of  another  fish,  or  of  some  bird  of  prey  that  has 
devoured  and  digested  the  body  of  its  former  habitation,  rejjresent  a  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  development  of  this  group  of  the  cestoid  entozoa. 
Even  here,  however,  we  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  there  may  not 
have  been  a  previous  stage,  in  the  body  of  some  other  animal,  in  which 
the  ova  underwent  a  development  to  the  degree  of  scolices,  prior  to  being 
devoured  by  the  fish  that  conducted  them  to  their  immature  stata 
Hence,  appl^ung  all  this  to  the  BothriocephaltM  UUua  that  infests  the 
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human  subject,  it  is  evidently  impossible  to  say  how  this  worm  is  first 
developed,  where  its  soolex  or  larva  is  formed,  and  by  what  means  (or 
even  in  what  form)  it  is  introduced  into  the  intestinal  canal.  As  regards 
its  geographical  distribution,  KUchenmeister  inclines  to  connect  it  with 
the  migrations  of  the  Tartar  tribes,  and  to  the  moist  character  of  the 
countries  in  which  this  worm  occurs  ;  in  both  cases,  we  need  scarcely  say, 
without  any  attempt  at  a  definite  conclusion. 

The  remarkable  prevalence  of  the  Bothriocephcdus  lotus  on  certain  of 
the  northern  coasts  of  Europe,  seems  to  place  its  development  in  some 
definite  relation  to  the  fish-eating  habits  of  the  people  who  inhabit  those 
districts.  And  though  this  entozoon  certainly  occurs  in  inland  countries 
— such  as  Switzerland — to  which  any  conjecture  of  this  kind  will  hardly 
apply,  still  the  liability  seems  never  to  approach  the  maximum  stated  for 
some  sea^oasts.  At  least  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  deducing  this  conclusion 
from  statements  like  that  of  Huss  and  others,  as  to  the  distribution  of 
an  endemic  disease  of  this  kind  in  the  above  localities.  Huss  (Krankheiten 
der  Schweden)  describes  the  Tsenia  lata  (presumably  the  BothriocephaliLS 
kUus)  as  extremely  common  on  part  of  the  Lapland  frontier  (Norbattin) 
in  Finland,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.*  On  the  coast 
itself,  there  is  scarcely  a  family  altogether  free  from  it — old  and  young, 
rich  and  poor,  natives  and  immigrants,  alike  sufier  from  the  worm. 
Indeed,  even  in  one  or  two  large  towns  on  the  mouths  of  rivers,  at  least 
two  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  experience  its  attacks.  On  passing 
inland,  the  frequency  of  the  disease  diminishes,  until,  eight  or  nine 
leagues  from  the  coast,  it  almost  ceases  to  be  found.  It  is  very  interesting 
to  notice  that,  in  curiously  direct  contradiction  to  these  striking  facts, 
the  natives  themselves  believe  it  to  be  hereditary.  Huss  himself  seems 
to  incline  towards  the  more  reasonable  theory  that  attributes  it  chiefly 
to  the  diet,  to  the  milk  and  fish — especially  the  salmon — ^that  form  so 
large  a  staple  of  the  food  in  these  districts.  While  he  is  careful  to  point 
out  that  the  mountaineers  inland  are  almost  devoid  of  it,  in  spite  of 
a  diet  almost  exclusively  cai*nivorous. 

The  section  devoted  to  the  Tremaioid  worms  does  not  afford  so  much 
that  is  new  to  the  pathologist.  The  admirable  researches  of  Steenstrup, 
Von  Siebold,  and  others,  on  the  alternation  of  generations  that  prevails 
in  many  of  the  DisUymata^  have  been  so  many  years  before  the  English 
public  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Busk*s  '  Translation  of  Steenstrup's  Memoir' 
(Ray  Society,  1845),  that  we  are  spared  the  necessity  of  further  allusion 
to  their  details.  Our  author  ventures  to  conjecture  that  the  flukes  which 
infest  the  sheep,  are  derived  from  the  Cercarice  contained  in  the  various 
snails  of  the  low  marshy  pastures  in  which  the  aflected  flocks  are  fed. 
But  the  stages  by  which  the  egg  of  the  Distoma  undergoes  its  development 
into  the  Cercaria  remain  still  unknown  ;  or  rather,  though  we  have  some 
analogical  grounds  for  conjecturing  the  nature  of  these  changes,  we  are 
quite  ignorant  of  the  animals  in  which  the  embryo  resides  while  going 
through  them,  and  the  degree  in  which  each  change  of  residence  fui*thers 
their  advance  to  maturity. 

*  The  oomparatire  absence  of  saline  content  in  these  waters  is  interesting  in  connexion 
with  the  prevalence  of  the  worm  in  inland  lake  districts  of  Europe.  It  perhaps  points  to  a 
fresh-water  fish  as  the  source  of  its  introduction  to  the  human  body,  or  at  least  to  a  fresh- 
water  marine  animal,  as  its  dwelling  daring  one  of  the  preyiood  stagei  of  evolution. 
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The  comparative  raritj  of  the  Distoma  hepcUicum  and  lanceoUUum  in 
the  human  subject  renders  them  less  interesting  to  the  physician  than 
many  other  entozoa.  The  separation  of  the  two  species  ia  rightly  insisted 
on  by  our  author. 

Three  other  species  are  added — the  D,  heterophyeay  hosmatobium,  and 
ophtfuxltnobium — on  the  authority  of  Bilharz,  Griesinger,  and  Diesing.  Of 
these  three  Distamata,  the  first  has  been  noticed  twice,  in  large  numbers,  in 
the  small  intestine  of  an  Egyptian  ;  the  last  once  in  the  eye  of  a  child  five 
months  old,  at  death.  The  remaining  species,  D.  hcemfiaiobiutn^  is  especially 
interesting,  alike  from  its  frequency  in  some  parts  of  Egypt  (according  to 
Griesinger,  117  times  in  363  necro^)sies,  equal  to  33  per  cent.),  and  from 
the  grave  and  characteristic  symptoms  and  appearances  to  which  it  often 
gives  rise. 

The  difficulty  that  Bilharz  and  Griesinger  have  both  found  in  deter- 
mining the  nature  (ovum  or  larva)  of  the  embryo  within  the  body  of  the 
animal  inhabited  by  the  parents  (the  Distoma  being  bisexual,  the  female 
often  contained  in  a  canal  "of  the  male),  is  one  that  it  seems  impo&^ible  at 
present  to  clear  up.  The  Distomata  inhabit  the  vena  portse  and  its  branches, 
the  intestinal  canal,  the  walls  of  the  urinary  bladder,  the  ureters,  or 
even  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  In  the  liver  they  seem  to  do  less  mischief 
than  in  the  urinary  apparatus  :  though  the  choking-up  of  the  portal  trunk 
with  adult  Distomata,  and  the  deposit  of  eggs  in  the  substance  of  the  liver 
itself,  which  they  bring  about,  must  necessarily  derange  the  function  of  this 
imjK)rtant  organ,  may  starve  it  of  blood,  or  perhaps  irritate  it  to  abscess. 
In  the  intestine  they  are  often  associated  with  appearances  resembling 
those  of  dysentery  : — with  congestion,  extravasation  of  blood,  deposit  upon 
and  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  fungoid  excrescences,  and  croupy  exsu- 
dations  that  occupy  idcerated  patches  of  the  bowel.  In  many  of  these 
cases,  the  eggs  of  the  creature  may  be  found  wedged  in  long  rows  within 
the  intestinal  vessels,*  or  in  and  beneath  such  exsudations,  or  on  the  free 
surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Hence  Bilharz  had  suspected  whether 
the  dysentery  endemic  to  Egypt  might  not  have  to  the  presence  of  these 
distomse  the  same  relation  as  the  itch  has  to  the  acarus.  But  both  he  and 
Griesinger  (says  our  author)  convinced  themselves  that  the  coincidence 
was  accidental ;  that  there  was  no  causal  relation  between  the  dysenteric 
aj)])earances  and  the  Distomata^  since  in  many  such  diarrhoese  the  parasite 
could  not  be  detected. 

Is  not  this  decision  rather  too  impai'tial  7  Or  rather,  is  not  this  an  im- 
partiality somewhat  akin  to  carelessness?  Ko  one  can  suppose  that  a/2 
dysentery  is  due  to  the  Distoma^  either  in  Egypt  or  any  other  country  ; 
just  as  no  one  has  any  right  to  presume  that  aU  cutaneous  irritation,  even 
in  the  Highlands,  is  of  that  kind  for  which  sulphur  used  to  be  thought  the 
only  specific.  But  surely,  when  we  consider  what  must  be  the  physical 
effects  of  the  presence  of  tjie  Distoma,  and  what  lesions  it  must  inevitably 
produce,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  such  damage  to  one  of  the  most  vascular 
aud  inflammable  tissues  of  the  body,  must  often  be  followed  by  changes 
that  (from  their  nature  and  locality)  will  almost  necessarily  simulate 
dysentery. 

Such  a  conclusion  receives  a  strong  confirmation  when  we  turn  to  the 

*  A  ftirther  confirmation  of  the  passive  migration  of  entozoa  by  means  of  such  channels, 
alluded  10  at  p.  118. 
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lesions  produced  in  the  urinary  apparatus.  Here  the  mucous  membrane 
appears  swollen  in  places  which  are  covered  with  a  soft,  sandy,  rotten 
maaS)  that  is  firmly  fixed  to  the  subjacent  tissue.  The  microscope  shows 
this  mass  to  consist  of  the  full  and  empty  shells  of  the  parasitic  ova,  im- 
bedded in  a  mixture  of  blood,  exsudation,  modified  epithelium,  and  crystals 
of  uric  acid.  The  thickening  of  the  submucous  tissue  often  produces 
stricture  of  the  ureter,  which  is  followed  by  retention  of  urine,  and  all  its 
dangerous  consequences  : — degeneration  of  the  kidneys,  pyelitis,  dilatation 
of  the  pelvis,  or  atrophy  of  the  renal  substance  :  or  the  masses  themselves 
become  the  nuclei  of  calculous  deposits,  and  thus  aid  in  the  chlorotic 
exhaustion  these  creatures  produce  in  the  person  they  inhabit,  by  the 
consumption  of  blood  they  imply.  Lastly,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the 
dislodgment  of  clots  into  the  general  circulation  sometimes  brings  about 
pneumonia,  in  the  way  described  by  Virchow^  and  illustrated  by  the 
clinical  researches  of  Kirkes. 

Amongst  the  NemoUaid  worms,  Kiichenmeister  first  describes  the  Tri- 
thocephalua  dispary  that  haunts  the  large  intestine  and  end  of  the  ileum  of 
the  human  subject.  According  to  Rudolphi,  this  entozoon  is  extremely 
common  :  and  the  &ct  that  it  is  rarely  detected,  must  be  ascribed  chiefly 
to  its  colour  and  contents  rendering  it  so  like  the  fsecal  mass  with  which 
it  is  mixed,  as  to  allow  it  to  escape  notice,  unless  the  latter  be  carefully 
nvashed  and  sifted  so  as  to  collect  the  contained  entozoa.  Such  a  mode 
of  examination  also  shows  that  they  are  generally  present  'in  very  large 
numbers. 

The  well-known  details  of  their  anatomy  receive  little  addition  from 
Kuchenmeister*s  researches.  Their  mode  of  attachment  to  the  intestine — 
some  kind  of  fixation  being,  one  would  think,  indispensable  to  their 
sojourn  in  the  canal — also  remains  still  unknown. 

It  is  chiefly  with  respect  to  their  development  that  KUchenmeister 
comes  forward  as  a  discoverer.  He  regards  it  as  very  probable  that  the 
Trichina  spiralis  and  the  Tridu)cephalii8  dispa/r  have  to  each  other  the 
same  relation  as  that  which  his  observations  would  deduce  for  the  Tcenia 
solium  and  the  Cysticercus  cdltdosce.  To  speak  more  exactly,  he  suggests  that 
just  as  the  myriads  of  Gysticerci  disseminated  through  the  muscular  system 
of  a  pig,  represent  the  devoured  larvie  of  tape-worms,  so  the  innumerable 
TricbiDse  found  in  the  muscle^  of  man  and  certain  mammalia  are  the  larv» 
of  the  Trichocephalas  that  inhabit  the  intestine. 

Such  a  theory  can  of  course  only  be  based  upon  fiicts  as  definite  as  those 
which  Kiichenmeister  brings  forward  in  the  case  of  the  Cestoid  worms. 
And  in  the  absence  of  these,  but  little  stress  can  be  laid  upon  analogies  to 
a  different  class  of  entozoa : — a  class  in  whom  many  of  the  chief  conditions 
of  development  appear  to  vary  so  remarkably,  even  in  kindred  genera. 

The  weak  point  in  our  author*s  theory  therefore  is,  that  he  has  hitherto 
fed  animals  with  flesh  containing  Trichinte,  without  producing  any  such 
results.  And  Leuckart  seems  to  have  been  scarcely  more  successful ; 
save  in  a  single  experiment,  in  which  Trichinae  were  found  in  the  intestines 
of  mice  who  had  been  fed  thus  two  days  before.*     But  it  is  obvious  that 

*  Unhappily,  the  remaining  mice  of  the  group  had  deyonred  each  other  (imitating  the  Woes 
of  their  tyrants,  as  exemplified  by  the  cats  of  Kilkenny).  The  zeal  of  these  converts  to  car- 
niToroos  food  (like  that  of  their  human  antitheses,  the  regetarians)  appears  to  lead  them  into 
Indiscretions. 
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Buch  an  experiment  will  not  support  anj  conclusion  whatever.  While 
the  apparently  conclusive  results  of  Herbst*  (in  which  the  trichinous 
flesh  of  a  badger  had  disseminated  the  same  parasite  through  the  flesh  of 
three  puppies  in  three  months  after)  are  not  only  opposed  by  the  fiulures 
of  the  above  observers  to  reproduce  his  results,  but  seem  quite  at 
variance  with  any  phenomena  of  migration  hitherto  known  to  us.  For 
the  entire  cyst  can  hardly  l>e  capable  of  any  transit  from  the  alimentary 
canal  to  the  muscles^  whether  active  or  passive.  And  the  Trichina  it 
encloses  not  being  a  parent,  or  even  a  nursing  individual,  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  to  reach  the  muscles  for  a  mere  re-imprisonment — an 
imprisonment  which,  unlike  that  it  has  already  completed,  woidd  neither 
multiply  the  numbers  of  the  parasite,  nor  yet  advance  its  development 
toward  maturity. 

We  are  therefore  left  to  comment  on  that  close  similarity  of  structure 
in  the  Trichina  and  trichocephalria  which  forms  at  present  the  only 
support  for  the  author's  inference.  In  no  organ  is  this  so  well  marked 
as  in  the  intestinal  canal.  In  both,  this  tube  exhibits  precisely  the  same 
appearance  and  subdivision ;  while  in  both,  the  segment  that  occupies 
the  anterior  half  of  the  body  is  dilated  into  a  series  of  small  sacs  that 
give  it  quite  a  moniliform  appearance.  It  will  be  interesting  should 
future  researches  confirm  the  existing  views  as  to  the  definite  number 
and  arrangement  of  these  pharyngeal  pouches ;  and  show  (what  it  will 
really  be  necessary  to  prove)  that  their  form  is  neither  produced  nor 
seriously  modified  by  any  mere  contraction  of  their  sarcode  lying 
externally  to  the  tube  beneath  their  chitinous  envelope. 

In  respect  to  the  anatomy  of  the  ^rtc/ana,  Luschka's  researches  appear 
to  constitute  one  of  Kiichenmeister's  chief  sources  of  information.  It  is, 
however,  strange  that  his  citations  of  many  observers  do  not  include  the 
really  admirable  descriptions  and  drawings  of  Dr.  Bristowe  and  Mr. 
Kainey  in  the  Pathological  Society's  Transactions  (Session  1853 — 4); 
though  the  fact  is  probably  due  to  his  not  having  met  with  this  publica- 
tion, t  In  the  absence  of  any  verdict  from  eminent  helminthologists,  we 
will  merely  record  our  own  individual  conviction,  that  the  view  taken  by 
those  excellent  observers  as  to  the  import  of  the  appearances  they  describe, 
seems  an  untenable  one :  that  even  their  own  observations  seem  by  far 
more  easily  reconciled  with  the  decay,  than  with  the  formation,  of  the 
TrichinsB  in  the  fatty  cysts  they  describe.  Indeed  we  have  little  doubt 
that,  novel  and  interesting  as  it  may  be  to  find  adipose  tissue  developed 
within  a  closed  membranous  cavity,  the  polar,  as  well  as  the  intra-cellular 
fat  they  describe  is  a  mere  indirect  result,  or  local  accident,  of  the  decay 
of  these  worms.  Whether  the  membrane  that  sometimes  surrounds  and 
isolates  the  adipose  tissue  is  exclusively  the  product  of  the  human  mus- 
cular mass,  or  of  the  parasite,  it  seems  impossible  at  present  to  decide. 
But  in  any  case  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  impression  that  they  have  mis- 
interpreted their  own  excellent  observations; — that  they  have,  so  to 
speak,  spelled  them  backwards;  and  have  allotted  the  series  of  pheno- 

•  AnnaleB  des  Sciences  Katarelles,  toI.  xtU.  p.  68. 

t  If  the  Reviewer  (as  a  stranger  to  this  Society)  might  take  snch  a  liberty,  he  would  snggest 
a  more  liberal  distributifn  of  its  Transactions  to  Foreign  societies.  At  present  they  axe  printed, 
but  scarcely  published  as  their  great  yaluc  demands. 
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mena  they  so  ably  describe  and  illustrate  to  the  wrong  end  of  the  life  of 
the  Tricldna  spiralis.  ^ 

The  Ancydostomum  duodenale  is  too  important  a  member  of  the  Nema- 
toid  class  to  be  left  without  notice,  from  its  extreme  frequency  and  danger 
of  its  preRence  in  Egypt  and  other  tropical  climates.  Its  length  is  about 
one-third  to  half  an  inch,  its  width  about  one-twentieth  its  length.  Its 
bead  has  a  rounded  apex ;  and  its  extremity,  which  is  bevelled  at  the 
expense  of  its  posterior  Bur€eu>e,  is  provided  with  booklets  that  occupy 
converging  papillae.  The  mouth  contracts  to  open  into  a  thick,  muscular 
pharynx,  which,  widening  as  it  passes  downwards,  ends,  after  occupying 
about  one-seventh  of  the  body,  in  the  intestine.  The  sexual  differences  of 
the  male  and  female  are  very  interesting.  Its  pathological  significance  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  hsemorrhage  caused  by  these  parasites  :  which  are  ofben 
present  in  thousands  between  the  valvulsB  conniventes  of  the  duodenum, 
jejunum,  and  ileum;  and  not  infrequently  in  the  submucous  areolar 
tissue.  In  short,  the  physician  practising  in  Egypt  must  never  foiget 
that  the  chlorosis  of  this  climate  is  often  the  result  of  repeated  and  small 
hsemorrhages  from  the  intestine,  caused  by  these  parasites.  Turpentine, 
as  Griesinger  points  out,  promises  to  be  the  best  remedy,  both  as  a 
styptic  and  as  a  vermifuge. 

The  Filcbriamedinensis  receives  a  consideration  which  will  rather  astonish 
those  of  our  readers^  who  are  imacquainted  with  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  the  modem  German  sometimes  studies  the  sacred  writings.  For  out 
of  about  twenty  pages  devoted  to  this  interesting  parasite,  about  ten  are 
set  aside  to  its  historical  mention  in  various  ancient  authors.  And  no 
small  share  of  the  latter  may  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the 
« fiery  flying  serpent**  which  the  Bible  describes  as  sent  among  the 
Israelites  in  the  course  of  their  desert  journey,  was  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  filaria !  This  amazing  specimen  of  exegesis  we  shall  not  attempt 
to  analyse.  Whether  our  author's  Hebrew  be  good  or  bad,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  inquire;  though  from  the  remarkable  care  and  distinctness 
with  wluch  it  is  brought  forward,  one  is  inclined  to  suspect  that  it  is 
about  on  a  par  with  the  classical  knowledge  of  Latin  the  display  of 
which  sometimes  throws  country  gentlemen  into  ecstasies  at  agricultural 
meetings.  In  sober  earnestness,  such  disquisitions  are,  to  our  mind,  no 
legitimate  object  of  criticism.  The  most  placid  of  microscopists  or 
chemists  could  scarcely  bring  himself  to  bestow  a  minute  examination  on 
the  saliva  that  had  just  been  wilfully  spat  into  his  face.  And  the  man 
who  attacks  and  insults  the  creed  in  which  many  (if  not  all)  of  us  affect 
to  Hve,  and  hope  to  die,  commits  a  crime  against  all  social  truth  and 
morality  which  goes  up  to  a  higher  court  than  any  we  can  imagine 
ourselves  to  preside  in.*  We  will  only  hope  that  any  one  who  may  see 
fit  to  trauislate  this  otherwise  excellent  work,  will  (if  only  out  of  deference 

•  A  tingle  aentenee  ia  all  that  we  shall  addaee  to  Jostiiy'  theie  remarks : — "  It  may  be  snp. 
posed,  either  that  Moses  desired  by  the  image  of  the  (braz«n)  serpent  to  warn  them  against 
the  danger  of  brei^ng  off  the  worm,  and  to  indicate  that  only  he  could  recover  who  extracted, 
or  had  extracted  from  him,  a  creature  like  the  unii^ured  serpent ;  or  it  is  an  indication,  that 
they  could  only  be  assisted  by  a  brazen  instrument,  probably  a  kind  of  cutting  knife  (of  brass, 
beeanse  the  Egyptians  used  koiyes  of  flint^stone),  or  a  red-hot  iron,  snch  as  is  still  made  use  of 
by  the  Abyssinians  to  open  the  abscess  containing  the  filaria ;  and  that  Moses,  by  the  brazen 
serpent,  wished  to  make  his  countrymen  more  patient  under  the  operation.'* 
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to  our  English  feelings)  remove  this  veiy  silly  and  superfluous  part  of 
it:  treat  it,  in  fact,  as  a  Filaiia  that  has  unfortunately  crept  into  the 
body  of  the  work,  but  which  can  be  easily  turned  round  one's  finger,  and 
80  gently  extracted. 

By  a  not  uninstructive  fatality,  the  section  on  the  Fi^aria  is,  in  all  other 
respects,  one  of  the  most  meagre  in  the  book.  Our  author  considers  that 
'*  the  origin  of  this  worm  in  the  human  body  is  still  veiled  in  obscurity." 
We  can  venture  to  assure  him  that  his  own  remark,  a  little  further  on, 
"  it  is  an  important  circumstance  that  the  English  officers,  who  never 
went  about  with  naked  arms  or  feet,  and  never  slept  on  the  ea^h, 
remained  free  from  the  worm** — that  this  remark,  we  say,  contains  all 
(and  more  than  all)  that  he  seems  to  suspect.  The  observations  of  our 
zealous  and  able  Indian  colleagues*  seem  pretty  conclusively  to  have 
established  the  mo«t  important  &ctH  in  reference  to  its  history  and 
development,  though  they  leave  many  details  to  be  discovered  by  further 
researches. 

The  first  stage  in  which  we  find  the  FUaria  medinensig  in  the  outer 
world  is  that  of  a  minute  worm.  In  this  latter  condition  it  has  a  length 
of  about  ^V^^  ^^  *^  ^^^^  f  '^^  ^  breadth  which,  nowhere  more  than  ^^V^^ 
of  its  length,  dwindles  in  the  posterior  fourth  of  its  body  to  an  invisibly 
fine  point.  Its  usual  haunts  are  the  soft  muddy  shores  or  bottoms  of 
tanks.  But  after  the  heavy  rains  in  the  regions  where  it  is  endemic,  it 
may  be  found  almost  anywhere  in  the  position  these  have  left  it  by 
evaporation ;  a  &ct  which  obviously  accounts  for  much  that  we  know 
respecting  its  endemic  distribution  in  various  parts  of  Sennaar  and 
Arabia,  and  especially  explains  its  frequency  in  the  marshy  or  dry  beds 
of  pools  or  wells,  as  well  as  rivers  and  torrents.  It  is  therefore  to  the 
naked  flesh  of  the  person  brought  into  contact  with  them  that  the 
parasites  attach  themselves,  probably  penetrating  the  sweat  ducts,  thecalibre 
of  many  of  which  (tyVv^^  ^^  ^^  inch)  would  readily  admit  of  their  entry. 
And  hence  Macgregor*s  table  of  172  cases — out  of  which  72  per  cent. 
aflected  the  feet,  20  per  cent,  the  legs,  7  per  cent,  the  thigh,  and  scarcely 
more  than  1  per  cent,  the  scrotum  or  hands — ^is  easily  explained  by  the 
circumstances  of  this  inoculation :  as  is  also  its  previdenoe  on  the  backs 
and  shoulders  of  water-carriers.  The  period  of  incubation  generally 
ranges  between  twelve  weeks  and  twelve  months;  the  longer  duration 
probably  representing  the  minimum  of  that  diffuse  suppuration  or  abscess 
in  the  areolar  tissue,  which  first  calls  attention  to  the  malady.  A  single 
bath  in  a  tank  has  been  often  known  to  affect  three  or  four  persons  at 
this  distance  of  time,  even  though  they  have  travelled  hundreds  of  miles 
apart  from  each  other  shortly  after  bathing  in  company. t 

This  tank-worm,  which  is  generally  smaller  and  more  slender  than  the 
young  Guinea  worm,  has  in  ail  other  respects  the  closest  resemblance  to 
it :  is,  indeed, 

*  Amongst  thete  we  mty  gpeeialljr  allude  to  a  brief  bat  pithf  note  "  On  Draoimcnlas  In  the 
Uland  of  Bombay ,"  bjr  H.  J.  Carter  (with  a  plate),  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Medical  and  Phy- 
sical Society  of  Bombay,  for  the  years  lb58  and  1854  :  and  to  the  descriptions  of  Forbes 
(Calcutta  Hedieal  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  916)  and  Duncan.    (Id.  toI.  yii.  p.  279.) 

t  The  writer  of  this  article  lately  had  an  instance  of  this  kind  brought  under  his  notice  by 
one  of  the  suflerers,  an  officer  of  the  Indian  army.  Here  the  period  of  incubation  was  twelve 
or  thirteen  weeks.  In  some  officers,  subsequently^alTected  from  the  same  tank,  the  period  was 
seven  months. 
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"Identical  in  fonn,  colour,  and  general  apnearance.  Like  the  young  Guinea-worm, 
wben  fresh,  it  is  veiy  active ;  twisting  ana  twirling  about,  seeking  sheit-er  or  con- 
cealment in  small  pieces  of  siltjr  conferva,  never  quiet  till  it  gets  enioedded  in  them; 
and  frequently  holding  on  by  its  tail,  as  if  the  uttter  were  prehensile,  or  entangled 
in  the  mass  by  its  temporary  curvature.  It  swims  after  its  head,  but  can  fix.  its 
slender  extremity  to  an  opaque  substance,  and  work  the  body  into  it.  As  the 
water  evaporates,  the  tank-worm  loses  its  ener^ ;  and  perishes  altogether,  as  it 
dries  up  or  becomes  putrescent :  a  few  minutes  in  either  state  being  sufficient  to 
arrest  its  vitality  irretrievably.  Under  similar  circumstances  the  young  Guinea- 
worm  appears  to  be  scarcely  more  hardy  :*  in  short,  both  have  extraordinarily 
little  tenacity  to  life."t 

The  nutrition  of  the  tank-worm  and  Guinea-worm  can  scarcely  be 
followed  into  thoee  details  in  which  alone  any  contraat  would  be  very 
imjK)rtant.  But  it  can  hai*dly  be  doubted  that  the  parasite,  bathed  in 
the  rich  nutritional  fluid  of  the  human  areolar  tissue,  must  derive  much 
of  it8  nourishment  from  this  fluid  by  endosmose  through  its  own  integu- 
ments. The  size  of  the  Guinea- worm  might  on  such  a  view  constitute  a  true 
hypertrophy —  a  direct  result  of  the  advantageous  circumstances  in  which 
those  Filarue  are  placed  which  And  their  way  into  a  human  body.  No 
doubt  these  circumstances  are  in  some  degree  analogous  to  those  which 
regulate  the  development  of  the  Cestoid  immigrant  in  the  human  intes- 
tinal canal  But  the  parallel  may  perhaps  difler  in  one  very  important 
respect.  The  final  habitation  of  the  Cestoid  worm,  whether  it  raise  the 
parasite  an  additional  step  in  its  general  development  (as  in  the  Tsenia), 
or  convert  the  sexless,  barren  neuter,  into  a  teeming  parent  (as  in  the 
Bothriocephalus) — in  either  case,  however  accidental  as  respects  the  indi- 
vidual, it  seems  to  be  quite  essential  to  the  species.  In  other  words, 
without  the  intervention  of  that  phase  of  life  which  implies  this  habita- 
tion, there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  ova  could  ever  be  produced,  or 
the  species  kept  up.  But  it  seems  not  impossible  that  the  filaria  may 
perhaps  possess  a  very  different  relation  to  the  human  race.  The  Guinea- 
worm  is  probably  (as  Mr.  Busk  J  has  ably  pointed  out)  the  nursing  or 
proligerous  individual  —  the  impersonated  uterus  —  of  the  filaria:  the 
analogue  of  the  Cercaria  in  the  Dtstoma:  the  middle  of  an  alternate  gene- 
ration, or  rather  of  a  series  of  metamorphoses,  both  extremes  of  which 
remain  unknown  to  us.  Indeed,  the  differences  between  the  tank- worm 
and  the  Guinea-worm  scarcely  amount  to  more  than  such  a  phase  of 
development  as  this  view  would  imply.  But  the  tank-worm  itself  is 
found  in  such  vast  number8§  on  the  soil  of  the  regions  where  it  is 
endemic,  after  the  heavy  periodical  rains,  that,  considering  the  rarity  of 
the  disease,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  suppose  all  these  individuals  can 
have  been  even  indirectly  derived  from  the  human  body.  The  same 
remark  will  still  more  forcibly  apply  to  many  of  the  desert  solitudes  in 
which  the  Guinea-worm  is  often  acquired.  The  fact  that,  in  so  many 
ages,  the  latter  has  not  been  propagated  by  infection  beyond  the  limits  of 
particular  districts  or  countries,  evidently  points  to  the  alternative, — either 
that  the  earlier  (probably  Infusorial)  stage  of  the  parasite's  life  is  only 
possible  under  the  conditions  here  present,  or  that  a  similar  law  restricts 

*  Mr.  Bosk'B  obsenrfttlont,  however   (TransactioiiB  of  the  Ificrofloopleal  SocietjTp  vol.  U« 
p.  65),  indicate  a^ greater  tenacity  of  life  In  thin  climate. 

t  H.  J.  Carter,  loc.  eit. 
X  Tranaaotions  of  the  Mieroscopical  Society,  rol.  ii.  p.  66.  S  H.  J.  Carter,  loe.  cU. 
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that  unknown  stage  of  existence  which  succeeds  the  extrusion  of  the 
young  Guinea-worm,  and  raises  it  to  the  grade  of  development  implied  in 
the  production  of  sexes,  and  finally  of  ova.  In  any  case,  there  is  at  pre- 
sent no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  further  infection  can  take  place ;  or  that 
a  young  Guinea-worm,  extruded  from  one  human  heing,  can  penetrate 
the  tissues  of  another,  and  reproduce  a  nursing  individual  like  that  in  which 
itself  was  once  enclosed*  The  act  of  infection  probably  only  takes  place 
through  the  intervention  of  a  whole  cycle  of  metamorphoses,  including  at 
least  one  act  of  true  generation.  And  if  the  alx)ve  numerical  statements 
be  valid,  attempts  at  ])rophylaxis  may  be  almost  reduced  to  covering 
(oiling  1)  the  exposed  limbs  of  the  healthy  in  these  regions. 

The  space  at  onr  dis{)osal  will  not  allow  any  notice  of  the  careful 
description  Kiichenmeister  accords  to  the  second  group  of  parasites,  distin- 
guished  by  the  possession  of  transversely  striped  muscles.  The  various 
Itch-insects  of  man  and  the  domestic  mammalia  are  very  well  delineated ; 
and  even  the  lively  and  amusing  Flea,  as  well  as  the  common  (alas  !  too 
common)  Bug,  receive  all  the  attention  they  so  perseveringly  claim.  We 
hoped  to  find  something  about  the  prophylaxis  and  treatment  of  the 
former  of  these  two  insects.  But  our  author  is  right.  No  man  can  alto- 
gether avoid  its  attacks  :  and  no  amount  of  instruction  would  teach 
many  people  (otherwise  extremely  able  and  dexterous)  to  catch  fleas. 
Of  this  useful  and  agreeable  art  we  may  truly  say,  nascUur  nanJU: — 
caution,  dissimulation,  promptness,  daring,  coolness,  and  a  host  of  other 
valuable  qualities,  can  alone  enable  any  one  to  become  a  successful  hunter 
of  these  small  deer.  But  though  few  in  our  profession  can  practise 
among  the  poorer  classes  without  making  the  intimate  acquaintance  of 
these  curious  creatures,  we  are  aware  that  dignity  forbids  our  inquiring 
further  into  their  history  and  habits.  Were  it  not  for  such  a  veto,  into 
what  queer  by-ways  of  natural  history  might  we  not  seduce  our  readers. 
If  mere  gangUa  sufficed  for  authorcraft,  how  interesting  an  autobiography 
even  a  Louse  might  write  !  The  days  of  solemn  meditation,  attached  by 
one  claw  (the  finger  locked  hefdnd  the  thumb)  to  the  base  of  a  long  and 
strong  hair :  the  grave  domestic  life :  the  seliaceous  or  ej^ithelial  materials 
that  serve  the  economical  &mily  pour  tout  potage :  the  large  egg-sac, 
carefully  slung  round  a  gigantic  tree  in  the  shape  of  a  hair,  hanging 
defenceless,  but  dangerous;  gore  d  qui  la  toudie!  The  martyrdom 
the  attached  sinecurist  will  undergo  rather  than  leave  its  post,  clinging 
to  any  hair  it  may  chance  to  grasp  long  after  the  cruel  physiologist  has 
retrenched  limbs,  body,  and  each  successive  joint  of  the  particular  claw ! 
Lastly,  the  delicacy  of  its  respiratory  tastes :  the  stern  dictation  of  the 
I'esidence  of  some  species  by  the  thinness  or  thickness  of  the  liair  of  par- 
ticular regions;  and  the  ease  with  which  all  are  amenable  to  the  deadly 
(though  flattering)  process  of  inunction  !  But  we  refrain  firom  entering 
into  any  subject  so  suspiciously  amusing. 

The  Vegetable  parasites  form  a  second  (and,  of  course,  smaller)  section 
of  Kiichenmeister's  work.  Of  much  less  interest  on  the  whole  than  the 
Animal  parasites,  we  can  yet  recommend  the  descriptions  given  by  onr 
author  as  careful  and  explicit  enough  to  form  a  good  text-book  on  the 
subject.  Of  coarse,  there  are  many  detaib  in  res^ject  to  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  expect  that  any  one  person  can  be  acquainted  with  all  that  has 
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been  obaerrecL  Thns,  on  taraing  to  the  description  of  the  Cryptococctis 
cerevisuB  (better  known  as  the  Tarula  cereviMm,  or  yeast  plant),  we  find  no 
mention  of  the  fact  (discovered,  we  believe,  bj  Mr.  Hoffmann,  of  Margate) 
that  this  vegetable  parasite  is  really  identical  with  the  Penicillum  glauewm; 
and,  under  &vourable  circomstanoes  of  exposure  to  air,  developes  the 
spores  that  prove  this  identity.* 

In  like  manner  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  add  one  or  two  species  to 
the  list  of  FSmgi  described  in  the  work.  But  on  the  whole,  the  volume 
bears  evidence  of  a  praiseworthy  industry,  which  has  been  so  far  suc- 
cessful, that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  show  any  omission  of  importance. 
Indeed,  whatever  future  additions  may  be  made  to  our  knowledge  of 
these  T^etable  parasites,  it  is  probable  that  many  of  them  will  be  rather 
connected  with  phytology  than  with  practical  medicine.  The  distinction 
between  a  parasite  which  does  destroy  structure,  and  one  which  does  not, 
though  quite  arbitrary  and  unscientific,  will  probably,  in  the  long  run, 
turn  out  to  be  intimately  connected  with  those  disturbances  of  function 
that  chiefly  attract  the  attention  of  the  physician.  The  Achorwn,  or  the 
Trichopkfftan,  which  bring  about  a  definite  lesion  in  the  tissues  of  the  hair 
and  scalp,  claim,  ipsofctcto,  an  amount  of  attention  few  would  be  likely 
to  devote  to  the  fur  of  a  feverous  tongue^  which  may  be  cleaned  off 
by  the  first  mutton-chop  that  is  masticated  during  convalescence.  In 
like  manner,  just  as  the  malet  Stxrcapiea  scabiei  is  not  only  a  smaller 
and  more  short-lived  animal,  but  one  which  does  not  burrow  in  the 
human  skin  like  the  female,  so  this  important  distinction  which  is  here 
connected  with  the  sex,  is,  in  some  of  the  A  can  that  infest  the  lower 
animals,  related  to  the  species.  The  horse,  for  example,  is  troubled  with 
two  or  three  species  of  Acarus;  some  burrowing  in  the  skin  like  the 
tiarcopUa  of  the  human  subject,  some  merely  infesting  the  hair  of  the 
animal.  The  latter,  when  transplanted  to  man  are  comparatively 
harmless;  while  the  former  repeat  the  well-known  symptoms  of  itch. 
This  difference  is,  indeed,  strictly  analogous  to  one  which  may  be  traced 
in  the  Pulex  irritans  and  the  Fulex  penetrans. 

It  is  true  that  we  cannot  be  said  at  present  to  know  precisely  which 
Fungi  possess  such  a  direct  pathological  significance.  But  this  part  of  the 
inquiry  can  hardly  be  settled  by  the  microscope  alone.  While  supposing 
tlie  medical  evidence  decides  (as  it  seems,  for  instance,  to  have  done  in 
the  case  of  the  Sardna  ventncult)  that  the  parasite  neither  implies  nor 
produces  any  specific  derangement  of  the  part  of  the  body  in  which  it  is 
found,  it  will  scarcely  interest  us  whether  the  genus  includes  but  one 
species  or  fifty.  In  fact,  to  speak  candidly,  the  path  of  the  phytologist 
will  here  diverge  from  that  of  the  physician,  towards  a  region  which  any 
one  who  rightly  appreciates  the  true  rei^ponsibilities  of  our  profession, 
has  no  call  to  explore. 

Such  an  allusion  to  the  motto  ''  SfiiS^  Pf^xf'^  4  ^c  ^^X^V  t^Kpi\r  may 
well  remind  us  that  we  have  hitherto  said  nothing  about  the  therapeutic 
part  of  the  work  we  have  thus  briefly  noticed.    Its  only  fault  is  that  of  too 

•  From  an  obsenration  of  Dr.  Husall'M,  detecting  this  plant  !n  the  ttomach,  we  incline  to 
eorUeotnre  that  aoch  a  dcTelopment  may  exoeptiooaUy  take  place  in  the  f^snaenting  eontenta 
of  this  organ. 

t  Kraemer,  in  the  lUnstrirte  Medldnlsehe  Zeitung.    Heft  2.    Htlnchen.  185ft. 
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great  a  copiousness,  or  rather  too  small  a  discrimination,  of  remedies. 
The  herring  cure  for  tape-worms,  the  use  of  a  pitch  plaster  as  a  depila* 
torj,  and  other  venerable  modes  of  treatment  of  like  doubtful  efficacy, 
distract  the  reader's  attention  from  the  extremely  valuable  methods  of 
treatment  with  which  they  are  intercalated.     Many  of  these  remedies 
well  illustrate  that  physic  has  its  fashions  as  well  as  dress ;  and  that  the 
imdue  popularity  a  drug  often  acquires  on  its  first  introduction  into  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  is  in  many  instances  compensated  by  an  equally  unjust 
oblivion  when  the  gloss  of  novelty  has  once  worn  off.     Perhaps  there  are 
few  better  examples  of  sucli  a  contrast  than  may  be  found  in  the  remedies 
for  tape- worm.     When  Madame  Nouffers  first  sold  her  secret  remedy  of 
the  male  fern  to  Louis  XY.,  the  price  she  received  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  value  attached  to  it  by  the  ministry  of.  this  unhappy  monarch. 
By  and  by,  finding  that  it  was  less  certain  against  the  Tienia  than  against 
the  Bothriocephalus  (a  statement  which  applies  to  the  comparative  efficacy 
of  all  the  ordinary  anthelmintics  against  the  two),  there  arose  a  prejudice 
that  its  efficacy  was  entirely  confined  to  the  worm  which  was  the  more 
amenable  to  its  influence.     And  ever  since  that  time,  this  statement,  first 
brought  forward  by  the  great  authority  of  Bremser,  has  been  repeated  by 
writers  on  therapeutics,  with  the  not  unnatural  result  of  almost  checking 
all  use  of  the  drug  in  a  country  where  the  Bothriocephalus  is  little  known. 
It  is  especially  interesting  to  notice  the  comparative  neglect  into  which  this 
most  useful  remedy  has  gradually  lapsed,  because  scarcely  a  month  passes 
by  without  some  sensible  practitioner  in  the  country  coming  forward  to 
vouch  for  its  efficacy  in  one  or  other  of  the  Medical  Joumala     And  we 
have  reason  to  know  that  there  are  two  or  three  physicians  to  large 
London  hospitals  who  have  for  years  scarcely  ever  had  occasion  to  adopt 
any  other  remedy  than  this  time-honoured  anthelmintic,  recommended  by 
Theophrastus  2150  years  ago. 
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It  is  extemely  probable  that  the  first  contractions  of  the  nterus  after 
the  rapture  of  the  membranes  and  consequent  discharge  of  the  fluid  of 
the  amnios,  so  protecting  to  the  child,  exert  an  influence  over  the  circu- 
lation between  mother  and  oflEbpring,  and  prepare  for  important  changes 
in  the  course,  direction,  and  even  nature  of  the  blood  within  the  system 
of  the  latter.  The  internal  organs  and  skin,  as  the  placental  ebb  and 
flow  becomes  impeded,  begin  to  experience  the  first  of  a  more  or  less 
intense  and  long-continued  state  of  vascular  congestion;  the  vessels 
of  the  cranial  contents  swell,  those  of  the  thorax  often  become  so 
gorged  that  the  capillaries  of  the  pleura  and  of  the  pericardium  form 
extravasations,  and,  where  the  scalp  is  relieved  from  the  pressure,  cephal- 
hsematoma  frequently  arise&  With  this  engorgement  of  the  internal 
viscera  and  injection  of  the  vessels  of  the  skin,  there  are  reasons  for 
believing  that  changes  already  ensue  in  the  qualitative  constitution  of  the 
blood,  changes  only,  of  course,  to  be  perfectly  worked  out  by  the  self-depen- 
dent organism  assuming  its  new  offices  of  respi^tion,  digestion,  and  the 
production  of  caloric.  The  somewhat  sudden  alterations  in  the  direction 
and  nature  of  the  blood,  here  alluded  to,  are  inducted  without  much  turmoil, 
so  to  speak,  in  most  children;  whilst  in  others  they  bring  about  condi- 
tions scarcely  to  be  regarded  on  the  one  hand  as  pcUltologtad,  and  yet  not 
fairly  to  be  considered  as  coming  within  the  range  of  the  normal  conditions 
of  the  new-born  child.  One  of  these  results,  a  recoil,  as  it  were,  before 
the  equilibrium  is  attained,  is  seen  in  the  occurrence  of  the  well-known 
icteroid  col&u/rcUion  of  infants,  and  another  in  the  presence  of  reTialr 
infoarctfua  by  uric  acid,  a  far  less  frequently  recognised  condition  of  the 
new-bom  child.  The  former,  as  we  have  stated,  has  long  been  known, 
but  we  must  add,  not  always  well  discriminated ;  for  under  the  terms 
jauniase  dea  neophytes  of  Sauvages,  and  icteroidee  corporis  infcmtum  of 
Juncher,  things  very  difierent  in  their  nature  and  relations  have  been 
mixed  up  together.  The  latter  is  a  subject  of  modem  inquiry  altogether, 
and  a  resume  of  our  present  information  concerning  which  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers,  reserving  a  few  remarks  on  icterus 
neonatorum  for  the  second  place. 

If  the  kidney  of  a  new-bom  child  is  divided  from  its  convexity 
towards  the  pelvis,  a  little  short  of  complete  separation,  so  that  the  two 
halves  may  be  kept  together  at  the  base  when  folded  back,  the  pyramidal 
masses  of  the  tubuli  cut  through  from  the  cortical  layer  down  to  the 
papiUse,  are  frequently  observed  to  be  filled  with  a  bright  chrome-yellow 
coloured  substance.  As  numerous  tubuli  are  opened  into  by  the  section, 
the  pulverulent  deposit  appears  to  be  as  if  free,  and  which,  either  by  a  gentle 
scrape  of  the  scalpel,  or  the  flow  of  a  little  water,  may  be  easily  removed. 
The  latter  being  effected,  the  remaining  deposit  is  then  seen  to  be  retained 
in  the  unopened,  engorged,  infsircted  tubuli.  Under  the  microsco|)e,  the 
removed  deposit  appears  composed  of  brownish-yellow  irregularly-rounded 
scabrous  masses,  which  break  up  under  pressure  into  amorphous  granules, 
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]iko  those  of  the  orate  of  ammonia.  The  larger  masses  are  also  more  or  less 
mixed  with  epithelial  cells  and  membrane  of  the  tubulL  In  two  cases,  pure 
forms  (cylindrical  and  rhombic)  of  uric-acid  crystals  have  been  seen  by 
Hodann ;  and  Yirchow  has  referred  to  the  occasional  occurrence  of  a  violet 
colouring  matter,  due  to  the  presence  of  some  of  the  constituents  of 
blood.  Heeling  has  further  described  spindle-shaped  cells,  having  a 
vesicle  at  their  termini  filled — as  the  epithelial  cells  are  said  to  be  by 
Hodann — with  the  amorphous  granules.  The  chrome-like  deposit  does 
not  appear  to  be  soluble  in  alcohol  or  in  cold  water,  but  hot  water  seems 
to  putially  dissolve  it.  This,  according  to  Schlossberger,  is  proof  that 
some  of  the  uric  acid  is  in  combination  with  ammonia.  The  caustic 
alkalies  also  dissolve  it.  If  a  small  portion  be  placed  on  a  porcelain  dish, 
and  heated,  and  nitric  acid  then  added,  a  beautiful  red  colour  is  developed, 
as  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  are  given  off  with  effervescence.  This  latter 
or  fnureadd  test,  indicates  the  presence  of  uric  acid.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, the  chemical  demonstration  of  uric  acid  is  by  no  means  eaay,  or  at 
most  only  a  negative  result  is  arrived  at.  Both  Hodann  and  Miiller  (of 
Breslau)  have  experienced  this.  The  former  advises,  as  the  more  satis- 
factory method,  the  following  procedure : — * 

"  The  kidneys  being  divided,  and  the  presence  of  the  infarctus  determined,  they 
should  be  dried  either  in  the  sun  or  by  the  heat  of  the  stoVe.  They  soon  shrivel 
up  to  a  dark-brown  skin,  especially  when  placed  on  a  disc  of  glass,  ^e  pyramids 
become  only  barely  discemiole  as  roundish  elevations,  but  the  infarctus  is  as  evi- 
dent as  at  the  time  of  section ;  the  stn»  indicate  the  position  of  the  dried-up  cor- 
rugated uriniferous  tubuli :  the  former  are  no  lon^r  of  a  yellow  hue,  but  nse  up 
from  the  dark-brown  ground  as  blood-red  yellowish  stripes.  Thus  prepared,  the 
object  will  last  for  years.  A  few  strokes  are  now  to  be  made,  in  a  shaving  manner 
with  a  fine  knife,  obliquely  through  the  pyramids.  The  shaved-off  particles — 
perhaps  amounting  to  y^th  or  -j^^th  of  a  grain— are  to  be  allowed  to  fall  on  a  porce- 
lain capsule,  then  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  distilled  water,  and  are  to  be 
boiled  over  the  flame  of  a  small  spirit-hunp.  With  the  help  of  a  fine  knife  or 
needle,  the  boiled-out  parings  are  to  be  removed,  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid 
mixed  with  the  residual  fluid,  and  the  effervescence  having  ceased,  a  drop  of  solution 
of  ammonia  being  added,  the  purple  or  carmine  red  murexid-colour  immediately 
appears."  (p.  10.) 

Such  are  the  general  characters  of  the  uric  infarctus  of  the  kidneys  of 
the  new-born  child.  In  a  few  instances  it  is  of  brown,  or  brownish-red, 
or  straw  colour;  according  to  Hodann,  a  chrome-yellow  is  always  its 
original  hue,  the  darker  and  less  frequently  occurring  shades  being  due  to 
commencing  decomposition. 

"  The  commencing  and  disappearing  infarctus  are  easily  to  be  distinguished, 
particularly  by  means  of  a  lens,  though  the  naked  eye  will  suffice 

**  At  the  commencement,  the  tennini  of  the  efferent  tubuli  are  filled,  the  calyces 
and  pelvis  are  empty,  showing  no  trace  of  colour  in  the  fluid  they  contain,  w  hen 
the  infarctus  is  at  its  height,  the  tubuli  are  filled  not  only  so  long  as  thej  run  in  a 

Parallel  direction,  but  also  where  their  undulatory  course  indicates  the  boundary 
etween  cortical  and  medullary  substances.  In  the  calyces  and  pelvis,  single 
pollen-like  chrome-yellow  j^nules  are,  as  Gless  correctly  observes,  already  to  oe 
seen.  As  the  infarctus  disappears,  much  the  same  phenomena  are  witnessed  as 
at  its  commencement,  with  the  exception  that  the  calyces,  pelvis,  ureter,  and  even 
bladder — ^nay,  further,  the  anterior  circumference    of  the   prepuce    in    boys — 

*  We  have  prepared  a  kidnej  for  permanent  demonstration,  and  applied  the  murexid. 
test  aatisfaetorily  as  thus  indicated. 
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contain  the  excreted  matter  in  mater  or  less  qnantitj.  At  the  commencement, 
the  fluid  in  the  tuhuli,  behind  the  t«/<yr«;^i»-material  placed  at  the  outlets  of  the 
papillse,  holds  suspended  the  insoluble  particles ;  towards  the  disappearance,  the 
fluid  between  the  papilhe  and  cortical  matter  is  generally  void  of  them.  On  pres- 
sure of  the  papillae,  the  powder  escapes,  and  fills  the  calyces."  (p.  8.) 

Both  Yirchow  and  Hodann  comment  on  the  lengthened  period  during 
which  the  deposit  resists  decomposition.  The  latter  found  that  after  a 
divided  kidney  had  been  exposed  for  forty-five  days,  and  the  whole  had  be- 
come ''  pappy,**  the  infarctus  injection,  though  much  deeper  in  colour,  was 
plainly  visible.  At  a.  later  period  the  granules  were  recognisable  by  the 
unhelped  sight,  even  after  decomposition  had  proceeded  for  three  mouths. 
In  the  latter  case  the  granules  appeared  like  a  fine  powder  upon  the 
debris  of  decomposition,  which  had  subsided  to  the  bottom.  The  peiiod 
and  frequency  of  occurrence,  and  some  other  relations  of  the  infcvrctus^ 
are  next  proper  to  be  considered.  It  is  due  to  the  following  writers  to 
state  that  the  profession  is  indebted  mainly  to  their  labours  for  its  more 
exact  information  upon  these  matters :  viz.,  Cless,  Engel,  Schlossberger, 
Virchow,  Hesling,  Martin  of  Jena,  Hoogeweg,  and  particularly  Hodann 
of  Breslau,  whose  researches  we  have  just  passed  under  notice. 

The  number  of  cases  microscopically  examined  with  the  above  purposes 
in  view,  and  their  details,  so  far  recorded,  are  427  in  number;  of  these — 

(a)  113  were  dead  bom and  showed  no  trace  of  infarctus. 

(b)  1  died  during  birth „  traces  of  infarctus.* 

(c)  31    „    soon  Mter  birth      ...  „  in    1,  traces  of  infarctus. 

(d)  51    „    during  the  first  day  of  life  „  in    9,  infarctus. 

(e)  157    „    between  the  2nd  and  14th  day    „  in  81,  infarctus. 

(f)  74    „    between  the  14th  and  60th  day    „  in  27,  infarctus. 

427  118 

Now  if  we  take  alone  those  children  (d,  e,  f,)  who  lived  a  few  hours  and 
upwards,  we  find  that  forty-two  per  cent.  (^7)  exhibited  renal  infarctus, 
and  that  a  broad  line  of  demarcation  mnst  be  drawn  between  infants  who 
may  &irly  be  said  to  have  lived,  and  those  who  have  not  survived  the 
birth.  Two  examples  in  the  above  table,  however,  viz., — ^b,  c,  appear  to 
militate  against  the  doctrine  that  the  presence  of  the  infarctus  would 
prove  the  independent  vitality  of  the  child;  but  this  certainly  must  be 
said,  that  no  case  has  yet  been  recorded  in  which  the  infarctus  has  been 
observed  in  the  child  before  the  act  of  labour  has  commenced,  and  that 
ont  of  427  children,  not  one  bom  dead  showed  its  presence.  Further 
analysis  of  the  histories  of  the  cases  above  quoted  shows  that  it  is  not 
until  three-foni  ths,  or  eighteen  hours,  of  the  first  day  of  extra-uterine  life 
has  been  attained,  that  the  infarctus  will  probably  be  found,  and  that 
traces  of  it  may  continue  even  to  the  end  of  the  second  month.  We 
have  not  been  influenced  by  the  very  general  oliservations  of  Weber, 
Bednar,  and  others,  npon  this  subject;  the  latter,  however,  it  may  be 
proper  to  observe,  statest  that,  in  every  fourth  examination  of  the  bodies 
of  new-born  children  and  infants  at  the  breast,  taking  place  between  the 
fourth  and  seventy-sixth  day,  he  has  found  the  deposit.  We  shall  return 
to  this  point  again.     Relative  to  the  diseases  from  which  children  pre- 

*  SInee  this  article  wm  written  we  have  ourselree  obeerred  an  analogous  case. 

t  Die  Kraakheiten  der  Neugebomen  and  Sauglinge,  Ac.  Dritter  Theil,  8.  189.   Wien,  18S3. 
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seating  the  infftrctus  liave  died,  and  the  production  of  the  latter,  it  does 
not  appear  any  special  connexion  can  be  shown.  Bednar  is  also  of  this 
opinion,  at  least  he  says  he  found  the  deposit  in  union  with  '*  the  most 
different  diseases**  (op.  cit.).  (General  debility  and  atrophy,  atelectasis, 
trismus,  and  convulsive  maladies,  apoplexy,  pneumonia,  icterus,  &c., 
have  been  found  in  connexion  with  it.  The  only  one  of  the  above  and 
other  affections  which  at  all  inclines  to  an  intimate  relation,  is  trismus. 
The  whole  of  Schlossberger's  cases  who  died  from  this  affection  (five  in 
number)  had  uric  infarctus,  as  did  likewise  those  (three  in  number)  of 
Hodann.  The  examples  of  the  latter,  recorded  by  Charcelay  (though 
reduced  by  him  to  a  form  of  albuminous  nephritis),  were  all  in  union 
with  some  convulsive  disorder.  A  close  connexion  between  icterus  and  the 
in^Em^us  has  been  affirmed  by  some;  but  in  none  of  Hodann's  cases 
of  the  latter  was  any  form  of  icterus  present,  whilst  in  a  high  degree  of 
icterus  the  infarctus  was  not  to  be  found.     Hodann  observes  that : — 

"  Its  connexion  alone  with  one  diseased  condition — viz.,  urolithiatU — ^we  cannot 
deny ;  because  when  the  latter  makes  its  appearance  in  earl^  infancy,  it  is  un- 
donotedly  related  to  the  infarctus,  now  become  of  pathologic  uiport,  and  giving 
rise  to  the  condition  in  question."  (p.  18.) 

The  structural  changes  found  after  death  coincided  with  the  diseases 
above  mentioned.  Beside  these,  however,  were  found  congestion  of  the 
contents  of  the  cranium,  even  in  many  cases  slight  extravasations,  and 
these  in  children  the  least  to  be  suspected  of  such  from  their  marked 
external  atrophy.  Both  Schlossberger  and  Hodann  agree  in  this,  as  also 
in  the  occurrence  of  occasional  ecchymosis  within  the  thorax.  In  the 
gall-bladder,  according  to  Hodann,  a  reddish-coloured  bile  was  generally 
present,  in  which  the  broken-up  blood-corpuscles  were  demonstrable. 
Schlossberger  found  the  reverse  of  this.  Hodann  observed  the  kidneys 
themselves  to  be — as  the  rule— of  normal  structure,  always  full  of  blood, 
and  the  cortical  substance  constantly  darker  coloured  than  the  tubular 
matter.  Frequently  the  two  were  separated  by  a  narrow,  dark,  blood- 
red  line.  On  the  other  hand,  Schlossberger  found  the  renal  tissue  gen&> 
rally  ansemic,  and  but  very  rarely  hyper»miated,  it  a;.peariug  to  him  as 
if  congestion  of  the  organ  excluded  the  infetrctus.  The  interesting 
question  may  be  now  asked — ^is  this  uric  infarctus  of  the  kidney  to  be 
regarded  as  of  physiologic  or  of  pathologic  moment  1  Before  replying  to  it, 
it  is  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  more  exact  seat  of  the  origin  and 
locality  of  the  in&rctus.  As  ordinarily  seen,  it  is  no  doubt  situated  in 
the  tuhuli  recti  of  the  kidney.  But  is  the  deposit  first  formed  there  I 
If  we  adopt  that  view  of  the  function  of  the  renal  organ  which  regards 
the  ceils  lining  the  uriniferous  tubules  convoluted  and  straight  as  the 
instruments  by  which  the  solid  matter  of  the  urine  is  elaborated* 
(Bowman,  Carpenter,  &c.),  and  the  corpora  Afalpighiana  as  the  parts  under- 
taking "  the  transudation  of  the  superfluous  fluid  through  the  thin- walled 
and  naked  capillaries  of  which  they  are  composed,''  we  must  r^^ard  the 
infarctus  as  arising  in  the  place  where  it  is  usually  observed.  But  this 
is  not  the  theory  adopted  by  Ludwig  and  Valentin,  nor  is  it  exactly  that 
of  KoUiker.     In  reference  to  this  question,  Hodann  remarks : 

*  The  reader  ia  referred  for  aoine  remarks  upon  this  suttjeot  to  the  Moond  TOlame  of  I>r. 
Horehead'a  Clinical  Beiearchet  on  DiseaM  in  India,  p.  214  d  teq. 
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**  It  thus  appears  that  a  dilated  urine  is  fonned  in  the  Malpighian  bodies ;  and 
that  in  the  so-o&Ued  convolnted  canals  (where  greater  vaacnlaritj  secures  to  them 
a  higher  signification  than  that  of  the  straight  tubuli,)  reciprocal  actions  ensue 
between  the  blood  and  the  fluid  coming  from  the  Malpighian  bodies,  and  that 
here  the  urine  is  perfected.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  convoluted  canals  very  im- 
portant constitnents  of  the  urine  first  appear,  e.a.,  the  greater  portion  of  the  urea ; 
and  in  them  also  (considering  the  frequent  deg^eneration  oi  their  epithelium^, 
it  seems  likely  that  certain  suostances  of  the  unne,  e.ff.,  the  colouring  principle 
of  it,  are  prepared."  (p.  19.) 

"As  a  result  of  investigations  hitherto  made,  and  from  my  own  dissections 
(nucroscopic),  I  can  but  believe  that  the  infarctus  is  formed  in  the  convoluted 
uriniferous  csmals,  and  is  first  retained  in  the  iuAuli  recti,  in  order  to  be  afterward 
thence  dischar^d.  Whether  it  originates  in  a  deposit  from  alreadj-formed  urine, 
or  whether,  being  secreted  from  the  vessels,  it  is  onlv  mixed  with  the  diluted 
urine  of  the  Mabighian  bodies,  is  a  point  which  shall  oe  afterwards  considered.'' 
(p.  21.) 

In  regard  to  the  deposit  being  viewed  as  the  result  of  a  physiological 
or  of  a  pcUhological  process,  we  would  observe  that  Schlossberger  in  his 
first  essay  (1842)  was  rather  disposed  to  consider  it  as  one  of  the  latter ; 
but  in  his  second  tract  (1850)  he  appeared  more  doubtful  about  it,  though 
still  rather  inclined  to  his  first  opinion.  Yirchow  is  decided  as  to  its 
physiological  character,  and  so  are  Hesling,  and  Martin  of  Jena.  We 
shall  allow  Hodann  to  speak  for  himself : — 

"  After  years'  study  of  the  matter  before  ns,  I  am  obHj^  to  declare  for  the 
physiologic  character  of  this  excretion.  Had  it  a  pathologic  import,  it  should  (as 
oefbre  observed)  be  constantly  found  in  connexion  with  certain  diseases,  and  not 
as  present  with  this  and  that  affection,  and  then  again  absent  from  them.  The 
reason  of  its  being  at  first  reearded  as  a  pathologic  product,  clearly  arose  from 
the  circumstance  that  no  hetuthy  child  dying,  diseased  ones  only  could  be  exa- 
mined. Engel  declared,  ahnost  at  the  first,  that  it  belonged  to  the  normal  con- 
dition, and  also  appeared  in  children  who  had  died  a  violent  death.  It  is  much  to 
be  r^^etted  that  ne  did  not  express  hunself  more  fully  on  this  point,  since  his  so 
defimte  remark  would  seem  to  result  from  extensive  experience.  If  the  excretion 
appeared  as  a  physiologic  act  at  a  determined  time  atter  birth,  and  vanished  at 
another  equalihr  determinate,  the  solution  of  the  question  would  be  easier ;  the 
infarctus  would  then  only  occasionally  be  found  when  death  happened  to  ensue 
during  the  period  of  its  existence.  But  since  we  find  it  commencing,  persisting, 
and  disappearing ;  and  since  (though  with  considerable  trouble)  we  can  follow  the 
discharge  of  the  urates  in  Uvingr  healthy  children,  we  must  view  it  in  a  physiologic 
light  until  its  opposite  rehition  oe  distinctly  proved."  (p.  25.) 

Is  it  possible — it  may  be  asked — ^for  the  infarctus  to  be  a  cadaveric 
product,  or  to  be  formed  in  the  "  agony ,**  like  certain  cardiac  clots  and 
effusions  into  serous  envelopes  ?    Hodann  replies — 

'*  Supposing  it  to  be  so,  it  ought  to  be  found  in  the  bodies  of  all  new-bom 
children,  or  of  those  who  die  very  young,  or  else  we  must  admit  that  it  is  only  in 
iijdividual  cases  that  such  a  physiologic  or  pathologic  condition  of  the  urine  is 
present  which  necessitates  its  formation  dnring  the  agony — an  admission  which 
would  still  more  closely  limit  us  to  an  inquiry  as  to  what  such  condition  may 
be.  But  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  even  now  this  question  is  satisfsictorily 
answered  in  this — ^that  the  infarctus  cannot  be  a  cadaveric  product,  since  it 
has  been  observed  both  at  its  onset  and  at  its  termination ;  and  a  series  of 
investigations  is  before  us  which  proves  to  a  certainty  its  excretion  during  life." 
(p.  23.) 
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The  explanation  of  the  process  (viewed  pbysiologically)  leading  to  the 
in&rctus,  is,  according  to  Yirchow,  to  be  sought  in  that  early  and 
important  change  in  the  blood-plasma,  which  the  sudden  assumption  by 
the  child  of  the  functions  of  respiration,  of  digestion,  and  the  generation 
of  caloric,  immediately  necessitates.  Bo  soon  as  the  first  steps  in  these 
great  offices  are  made,  the  constitution  of  the  circulating  fluid  becomes 
altered,  important  mechanico-chemical  reciprocal  changes  taking  place 
between  its  qualitative  elements.  Albumen,  fibrin,  &c.,  are  destroyed, 
and  urea,  hippuric  acid,  and  urate  of  ammonia  remain  as  d&mMy  the 
latter  salt  being,  according  to  Yirchow,  a  kind  of  abortion  of  urea>  which 
is  thrown  out  from  the  uriniferous  tubes,  as  is  also  the  case  in  adult 
life  after  great  turmoil  and  important  revolutions  in  the  system,  e.  ^., 
in  intermittent  fever,  general  catarrh,  rheumatic  and  gouty  seizures. 
Hesling,  Martin  of  Jena,  and  Piper  agree  to  a  great  extent  to  the  views 
of  Yirchow.  After  a  description  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
kidney,  and  of  the  characters  of  the  foetal  urine,  Hodann  details  the 
process  of  labour,  and  observes  that  by  this  act — 

"Every  secerning  organ  awakes  to  a  different  and  independent  activity. 
Already  even  the  blood  perhaps  commences  to  develope  another  chemical  function 
in  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  and  convoluted  canals ;  it  begins  (forced  by  the 
unusual  impulse,  and  debarred  from  retoming  to  the  maternal  system)  to  produce  the 
more  solid  constituents  of  the  urine;  and  m^t  among  them — at  the  expense  of  the 
albumen — the  uric-acid  salts,  as  the  forerunners  of  urea.  This  activity  may  proceed 
to  such  a  height  that  the  normal  saturation  is  exceeded,  and  thus  the  urine  can  ex- 
ceptionally let  fall  the  urates  so  soon  as  it  enters  the  iubuli  recti,  even  during  the 
act  of  labour,  particularly  when  the  latter  is  a  severe  one  to  the  child.  .... 
My  opinion,  that  the  commencement  of  the  infarctus  and  the  chief  lever  of  its 
formation  lie  in  the  centric  flow  of  blood,  in  the  first  hypenemia  of  the  kidneys 
produced  by  the  act  of  Ubour,  could  only  be  overthrown  if  hereafter  the  infarctus 
should  be  found  in  children  coming  under  investigation  after  removal  by  the 
Cflesarian  section  from  the  dying  mother ;  or  who  have  been  removed  from  the 
maternal  body  before  parturition  had  begun.  Amongst  my  own  dissections  two 
such  cases  have  occurred,  where,  after  the  sudden  death  of  the  mother,  this 
juridical  act  was  obliged  to  be  performed;  both  children  were  nearly  ripe^  and 
afforded  no  trace  of  infarctus."  (p.  26.) 

Though  according  to  the  majority  of  the  Continental  pathologists 
who  have  investigated  the  subject  before  us,  the  uric-acid  infarctus  is 
to  be  regarded  rather  in  a  physiologic  than  in  a  pathologic  aspect, 
several  of  them  have  stated  their  belief  that  its  retention  in  the  kidney 
may  occur,  giving  rise  ultimately  to  calculus  renalis  aut  vesicae.  The 
relation  between  the  two  states  may  be  thought  to  be  further  established 
by  the  fact,  that  while  the  half  of  all  cases  of  calculus  occurs  before  four- 
teen years  of  age  are  completed,  it  is  only  before  four  years  that  such 
calculi  are  formed  exclusively  of  urate  of  ammonia ;  and  that  after  ten 
years  of  age  are  attained,  such  calculi  are  com]>aratively  rare.  (Martin, 
De  Lithogenesi,  &c. ;  Front.)  Fortunately,  the  deposit  is  not  ordinatily 
retained  in  the  kidney,  but  is  sooner  or  later  mechanically  washed  along 
the  urinary  passages,  discharged  per  urethram,  and  deposited  on  the 
"diapers."  The  occurrence  of  the  latter,  we  find  by  reference  to 
Graetzer,*  to  have  been  remarked  some  years  since.     "  Eeiler,**  says  this 

•  Die  Krankheiten  der  FoBioa,  p.  110.    Brealan,  1887. 
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"writer — "  speaks  of  children  tbat  have  brought  with  them  urinary  cal- 
culi and  sand  into  the  world  The  sand  is  then  found  on  the  napkins, 
which  are  not  unfrequentlj,  under  these  circumstances,  coloured  by 
blood."  The  true  nature  of  the  "  spots  on  the  napkins,'*  well  known 
to  nurses  as  of  occasional  occurrence,  and  of  the  blood-red  and  carmine- 
coloured  stains  alluded  to  by  several  writers,  is  clearly  resolvable  into 
the  infarctus  deposit.  Hodann's  experiments,  carefully  conducted,  are 
such  as  to  leave  no  doubt,  we  think,  upon  this  matter.  Na2)kin8  of 
fine  white  linen  were  employed,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  a  kind  of 
filter  for  the  more  fluid  portion  of  the  urine ;  great  care  being  taken 
in  their  arrangement,  that  no  feecal  matter  should  fall  on  them.  The 
Coloured  spots  and  stains  on  all  these  napkins  were  microscopically 
examined : — 

"  Blood-red  and  carmine-red  spots  I  have  never  observed,  but  rather  a  reddish, 
or  more  frequently  a  brownish,  or  still  more  often  a  straw-yellow  colouration.  In 
most  shades  of  it  I  could  generally  detect  the  urates  by  the  microscope,  after 
having  allowed  the  coloureamargin  to  moisten  for  some  time  with  distilled  water 
in  a  large  watch-glass.  In  two  cases,  where  the  colouration  was  very  deep,  the 
residuom  thus  obtained  (necessarily  a  very  slight  one)  decidedly,  though  faintly, 
answered  to  the  murexid  test."  (p.  23.) 

Thirty-three  cases  were  investigated ;  and  in  14  the  discharged 
infifurctus  was  found,  and  most  surely  about  the  ninth  day  after  birth. 
The  transit  of  the  deposit  was  likewise  traced  by  the  author  step  by  step 
through  the  various  urinary  passages,  to  its  final  reception  by  the 
napkins : — 

"  Microscopic  observation  had  satisfied  me  that  the  infarctus  was  forwarded 
from  the  calyces  to  the  renal  pelves,  from  the  latter  by  the  ureters  to  the  bladder, 
and  was  thence  ejected.  ...  In  one  instance,  of  a  boy  fourteen  days  old, 
dying  from  trismus,  the  chrome-coloured  matter  lay  like  an  encrusted  ring  around 
the  prepuce,  and  permitted  (as  it  was  rather  abundant)  of  microscopic  and  chemical 
demonstration."  (p.  22.) 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  connected  with  this  infarctus  of 
the  kidney  in  the  child,  is  that  of  its  forensic  value  and  import.  Can  it 
be  accepted  as  a  support  to,  or  in  any  case  in  lieu  of,  what  is  usually 
called  the  "lung  test**  in  medical  juiisprudence  1  "We  have  already 
alluded  to  some  points  which  bear  upon  this  question.  It  has  not  yet 
been  discovered  in  children  who  have  perished  befoi*e  labour  has  com- 
menced. Not  one  of  113  dead-bom  infants  exhibited  the  infarctus; 
and  were  it  not  for  the  two  cases  recorded  by  Martin  of  Jena,*  and 
Hoogeweg,  it  might  be  said  that  the  presence  of  the  renal  engorgement 
was  proof  of  several  hours'  independent  existence  of  the  infant.  In 
Martin's  example,  the  child  died  afler  having  breathed  a  few  times ; 
the  meconium  entered  the  air-passages,  and  suSbcated  it :  whilst  in  that 
of  Hoogeweg,  the  labour  had  been  of  more  than  thirty-three  hours* 
duration,  the  child's  heart  ceasing  to  beat  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before 
its  completion.  All  that  we  yet  know,  certainly  goes  to  prove  that  the 
in£int  must  have  breathed,  for  the  infarctus  to  be  found ;  but  certainly 
not  to  show  that  the  child  was  capable  of  living  after  birth,  in  such  a 
sense  of  the  term  as  would  be  of  avail  in  a  case  of  doubtful  infanticide. 
On  the   other  hand,  also,   the  absence  of  the  infarctus  could   not   be 

*  And  oar  own  case,  the  kidney  of  which  was  lately  exhibited  at  the  Medical  Society  of  London. 
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accepted  as  sbowing  that  tbe  in&nt  had  not  had  an  independent  yitality. 
Eiaasser,  in  a  work*  we  cnrsorily  noticed  in  oar  fourteenth  volume  (p.  377), 
thus  writes,  in  connexion  with  the  question  before  us : — 

"  In  the  numerous  examinations  of  dead-bom  children  conducted  in  tbe  Cathe- 
rine Hospital,  which  has  now  existed  for  twenty-five  years,  the  yellow  injection  of 
the  kidney  has  never  once  occurred.  In  children  wno  have  breathed,  it  has  been 
found  abundantly,  even  from  the  first  day.  Consequently,  where  in  otherwise 
normal  kidneys  tms  injection  is  found,  it  may  be  laid  down  with  almost  absolute 
certainty  that  the  chud  has  lived;  the  converse  proposition,  however,  cannot 
be  maintained."  (p.  76,  op.  cit.) 

Weber,  in  the  work  described  at  the  head  of  this  article,  expresses 
himself  somewhat  differently,  but  evidently  speaks  from  no  more  precise 
knowledge  of  the  matter  than  is  to  be  gleaned  from  the  original  investi- 
gations previously  mentioned  by  us  : — 

"  In  conclusion  (says  Weber),  I  have  yet  to  observe,  in  reference  to  forensic 
medicine,  that  the  *sand'  so  much  discussed  as  occurring  in  the  uriniferous 
tubules  of  new-bom  children,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  established  respira- 
tion. Although  it  is  very  often  met  with  there  in  children  who  have  lived  a  snort 
time,  yet,  on  the  one  hand[,  there  are  exceptions  to  this ;  and,  on  the  other — ^what  is 
still  more  important — it  is  found  in  individual  cases  where  the  children  have  died 
during  birth.*'  (Op.  cit.,  Dritter  Theil,  p.  78.) 

The  following  are  Hodann'a  conclusions : — 

"  In  forensic  cases,  its  absence  is  no  proof  that  the  child  has  not  breathed ;  its 
presence  no  suretv  that  the  child  died  at  a  definite  time  shortly  after  birth,  but 
rendering  it  highly  probable  that  death  took  place  between  the  first  and  sixtieth 
day  afterwards. 

"  If  exceptionally  found  in  cases  where  the  'lun^  test 'went  to  show  that 
respiration  had  not  been  established,  it  must  yield  m  significance  to  the  '  lung 
test ;'  if  met  with  where  the  '  lung  test '  would  indicate  that  respiration  had 
ensued,  it  would  support  such  test. 

"  If  the  lungs  are  putrid,  or  not  to  be  obtained,  or  if  a  judgment  must  be 
arrived  at  through  the  kidneys,  the  presence  of  the  infarctus  would  support  the 
opinion  that  the  infant  had  breathed,  and  render  it  at  least  probable  that  it  had 
lived  during  the  process  of  labour."  (p.  31.) 

We  need  scarcely  say  how  much  it  is  to  be  desired  that  the  true  value 
of  the  ^' infarctus  test"  be  satisfactorily  settled,  as  it  is  a  sign  of  great 
durability.  The  renal  engorgement  has  been  found  persisting  for  months 
after  tbe  occurrence  of  decomposition,  and  even  for  years  after  the 
kidneys  have  become  dry  and  mummified.  Observation  will  require  to 
be  especially  directed  to  children  known  to  have  died  before  the  com- 
mencement of  labour,  and  to  those  not  bom,  but  removed  by  the  Caesarean 
section,  on  account  of  the  sudden  death  of  the  mother.  In  concluding 
this  subject,  we  feel  called  upon  to  thank  H.  Hodann  for  his  very  com- 
plete and  interesting  monograph.  There  are  several  matters  of  much 
value  in  relation  to  the  topic  we  have  been  discussing  in  the  work  before 
us,  but  upon  which  we  have  not  space  to  dilate.  The  occurrence  of  the 
renal  infarctus  in  the  lower  animals,  the  characters  of  the  urine  at 
different  ages,  the  fallacy  to  be  guarded  against  in  mistaking  certain 
fibroid  and  pigment  formations  for  the  infarctus,  and  which  appear  to 
have  misled  Billard,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  who,  no  doubt,  had  then 

*  Unteranchangen  liber  die  VerEnderungen  im  K9rper  der  Nengeboreneii  dureh  Athmeu 
und  LufteinblaaeD,  &c.,  ^.    Stuttgart,  ISftS. 
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the  deposit  before  bim;  these  and  other  questions  are  discussed  at  greater 
or  less  length  by  the  surgeon  of  the  Breslau  Hospital. 

We  shall  now  pass  to  another  condition  apparently  having  its  origin 
is  the  transitional  steps  made  &om  intra  to  eTLtnruterine  existence. 
The  skin  of  the  ripened  foetus  and  new-bom  infant  in  some  respects 
approaches  to  the  character  of  mucous  membrane,  in  so  far  as  it  is  deli- 
cate and  highly  injected.  At  birth  the  vesseb  of  the  teguroentary  sur- 
&ce  are  so  flooded  with  blood  as  to  bestow  a  deep-red  colour  upon  the 
child,  a  colour  varying,  however,  very  much  in  intensity,  as  well  as  in 
respect  to  the  time  it  continues.  Between  the  third  and  fifth  day  it  dis- 
appears in  many  children,  gradually  and  simply  being  supplanted  by  the 
natural  hue  of  the  skin.  In  others,  during  this  change,  when  the  red 
colour  has  been  of  medium  depth,  on  pressure  being  made  with  the  finger, 
a  fidnt  orange  tint  is  produced,  but  which,  on  the  pressure  being  removed, 
is  replaced  by  the  fading  red.  In  some  of  the  latter  cases,  towards  the 
decline  of  the  redness,  a  yellowish  or  orange  tint  appears  as  if  suffused 
throughout  it.  In  those  instances  where  the  redness  is  intense,  as  the 
colour  passes  away  the  whole  skin  of  the  infant  frequently  presents  a  dis- 
tinct yellowish-orange  or  jaundice-like  hue  before  the  natural  white 
colour  of  the  integument  is  attained.  This  "  icteroid  colouration,"  how- 
ever, is  rarely  of  a  true  yellow-saflfron  hue,  but  rather  of  a  "  raw  sienna" 
tone,  with  a  slight  dash  of  green  in  it ;  or  in  some  cases,  where  deep  in  in- 
tensity, it  is  of  a  dirty  orange  tint.  According  to  most  observers  the  con- 
junctiva is  free  from  colouration,  the  urine  does  not  contain  any  of  the 
elements  of  the  bile ;  none  of  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  serum  of  the 
blood,  nor  in  any  other  fluid  of  the  economy.  Such  examples  we  shall 
consider — following  M.  Seux — as  forming  a  class  (I.)  distinct  from  the 
next  series  (Class  2),  but  between  which  we  may  at  once  confess  we  are 
not  always  able  to  discriminate.  Class  2  is  composed  of  cases  which 
the  following  extract  from  M.  Seux  will  fairly  illustrate : — 

"  At  a  period  varying  from  one  to  ten  days,  but  more  especiullj  during  the  first 
four  after  birth,  the  skm  of  the  infant  exhibited  a  yellow  tinge,  varying  in  depth  in 
dLfTerent  individuals.  Generally  of  a  light  yellow  the  first  day,  it  gradually  in- 
creased in  depth  until  it  sometimes  had  a  saffron-like  appearance ;  the  conjunctiva 
evinced  similar  shades,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  was  also  slightly 
coloured  yellow.  The  child  sucked  as  usual,  the  digestive  organs  were  not  in  the 
least  disturbed,  and  the  motions  remained  yellow  and  of  the  natural  consistency. 
The  pulse  was  normal,  the  skin  of  the  proper  temperature,  the  urine  stained  tho 
napkms  jrellow,  the  face  did  not  express  pain ;  in  fine,  except  for  the  vellow  colour 
of  the  slun  and  of  the  conjunctivce,  it  could  not  have  been  said  that  the  infant  was 
unwell.  Sometimes  a  few  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  jaundice,  ophthalmia, 
with  free  secretion  of  pus,  came  on ;  tlie  colour  of  the  latter  was  like  that  of  the 
skin ;  indeed,  it  was  so  similar  that  the  nurses  designated  the  affection  as  'jaundice 
fallen  upon  the  eyes.' " 

In  these  cases,  forming  the  second  class,  the  icteroid  colouration 
generally  soon  disappears,  or  demands  but  the  very  simplest  therapeia. 

Another  and  fewer  number  of  examples  we  must  group  together  as 
forming  a  third  division.  In  these  at  any  time  between  the  second  and 
eighth  day  after  birth,  particularly  after  exposure  to  cold,  a  yellow  colour 
of  the  skin,  and  generally  of  the  conjanctivse,  begins  to  appear.  Suou 
more  or  less  constitutional  disturbance  ensues,  there  is  constipation,  and 
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dislike  to  take  nonrishxnent,  the  pulse  varies  (96  to  102,  Seux),  some 
emaciation  occors,  the  motions,  such  as  they  are,  are  pale,  the  urine  is 
frequently  coloured,  and  the  skin  scarcely  maintains  its  proper  tempera- 
ture. In  these  cases,  however,  it  will  be  found  the  rule,  that  under  the 
employment  of  a  proper  therapeia  a  return  to  health  will  ensue  in  a 
week's  time.  In  a  few  instances,  it  must  be  owned,  such  will  not  hap- 
pen to  be  the  case,  for  as  the  jaundice  progresses  the  region  of  the  liver 
Idecomes  tumefied  and  painful  to  the  touch,  matters  go  on  from  bad  to 
wonie,  and  the  child  dies  during  the  second  or  third  week  of  its  existence. 
After  death,  to  quote  Case  III.  of  M.  Seux: — 

"The  liver  measures  transversely  fifteen  centimetres,  and  ten  from  before  to  be- 
hind ;  it  is  of  a  reddish-grey  coloar.  The  gall-bladder  is  distended  b^  very  thick 
green  bile ;  its  internal  surface  presents  no  redness,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  stained 
green.  When  cut  into,  the  liver  emits  a  great  quantity  of  black  blood  with 
which  it  was  gorged.  The  substance  of  the  orean  breaks  up  everywhere  with  the 
greatest  facility,  and  if  scraped  by  the  scalpel,  Becomes  reduced  to  a  pulp  :  it  is  a 
softened  liver."  (p.  276.) 

A  fourth,  and  a  most  important  class  of  cases  may  be  thus  cursorily 
characterized :  at  any  time  within  the  first  week  of  life,  but  mostly  within 
the  first  half  of  it,  symptoms  of  mcd-aUt  appear  in  the  child,  with  marked 
disturbance  (varying  in  character)  of  the  digestive  organs.  Soon  a  jaun* 
diced  hue  pervades  the  skin,  and  is  accompanied  from  the  beginning  by 
diarrhcsa,  abdominal  tension,  or  even  signs  of  acute  and  intense  enteritis ; 
or  the  jaundice  is  associated  with  haemorrhage  from  the  umbilical  cord 
or  its  seat,  or  with  phlebitis  of  the  umbilical  vessels,  or  with  pyaemia,  and 
which  carries  off  the  little  patient.  In  other  cases,  again,  what  has  been 
termed,  rather  absurdly,  '*  malignant  hepatitis,''  co-exists  with  the  icterus, 
or  the  latter  complicates  aderema,*  or  is  in  union  with  severe  muguei^ 
erysipelas,  erytbriasis,  pleurisy,  or  atdecUma,  The  child,  as  may  be  readily 
believed,  too  frequently  dies,  rarely,  indeed,  surviving  the  third  week.  Aft^ 
death  the  anatomic  changes  then  found  vaiy  of  course  with  the  complica- 
tions above  alluded  to.  In  45  cases  recorded  by  M.  Hervieux,  the  ictema 
was  in  union  with  sclerema  in  31  instances;  with  enteritis  in  15;  with 
muguet  in  5 ;  and  with  pneumonia  in  2.     In  M.  Seux's  worst  forms : — 

"  The  jaundice  has  always  been  coincident  with  enteritic  inflammation,  and  only 
in  two  cases  of  twenty-six  did  the  icteroid  colouration  precede  the  intestinal  dis- 
order. .  .  .  Five  children  died  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  appearance  of  the  jaun- 
dice ;  one  on  the  sixth,  carried  off  by  '  muguet,'  combined  with  intense  enteritis ; 
the  other  three  died,  one  on  the  fourth,  one  on  the  fifth,  and  one  on  the  ei^teenth 
day;  the  first  two  from  simple  enteritis,  and  the  third  under  the  influence  of  a 
gangrenous  affection."  (p.  2o8.) 

In  some  of  these  cases  the  fat,  bones,  ligaments,  cartilages,  &c.,  (Billard, 
Hervieux),  occasionally  the  sclerotic,  the  serous  and  mucous  membranes, 
with  the  fluids  they  contain,  have  been  found  coloured  yellow. 

In  a  fifth  and  last  class  of  instances  may  be  placed  those  of  congenital 
jaundice,  in  which  either  the  mother  being  jaundiced  has  brought  forth  a 
jaundiced  child,t  or  where  the  jaundice  is  produced  by  certain  malfor- 

*  See  on  this  and  correlated  points  a  valuable  paper  bf  Bierbanm,  lately  published  in 
the  27th  vol.  of  the  Joamal  fttr  Kinderkrankheiten. 

t  We  were  informed  by  the  midwife  at  the  Marylebone  Infirmary,  that  sneh  bad  ooonrred 
at  that  Institution  (a  short  time  before  a  visit  we  lately  made  to  the  wards,  through  the  Ikvour 
^t  Mr.  Mushett) ;  and  that  the  "  poor  mother  was  quite  alarmed  at  her  yellow  child." 
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mations,  sucli  as  non-oIoBure  of  the  ductus  venosus,  absence  of  the  hepatic 
or  other  ducts,  as  also  those  forms  of  foetal  jaundice  described  by  Lobstein 
under  the  head  of  kirrhonosis.  For  examples  of  the  latter  varieties  we 
may  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  of  Graetzer,  which  we  have  previously 
quoted.  Now  to  all  these  varieties  of  jaundice,  the  general  titles  of 
icterus  or  choUeimia  neonatorum  have  been  applied  most  indiscrimioately, 
and  futile  attempts  have  constantly  been  made  to  discover  some  single 
pathologic  element  as  their  more  frequent  or  general  cause.  Hence  we 
have  had  given  as  such  cause,  obstruction  by  viscidities,  Ac.,  of  the  gall- 
ducts  (Baumes,  Underwood,  Frank,  Dungliason,  Bamberger);  narrowing 
of  the  biliary  ducts,  with  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  liver  (Heinke, 
Richard,  de  Nancy) ;  accumulation  in  the  gall-bladder  of  bile  too  viscid 
to  pass  away  (Porch  et);  acute  idiopathic  hepatitis  (Bouchut);  passive 
congestion,  or  hypenemia  of  the  liver  (Billard) ;  the  spread  of  a  reflected 
irritation  of  peritonitic  or  enteritic  inflammation  to  the  liver  ( Yalleix, 
Senx) ;  sudden  ligature  of  the  cord  (Morgagni) ;  pressure  of  the  liver  and 
bead  during  labour*  (Chambers);  disordered  function  of  the  hepatic 
organ  in  its  transition  from  an  office  of  hsematosis  to  one  of  biliary  secre* 
tion  (Hervieux) ;  to  a  vicarious  function  of  the  Hver  for  the  lungs,  and 
to  physiologic  changes  of  the  blood  itself,  Ac.  <bc.  (Yirchow,  Martin  of 
Jena,  and  others). 

From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  is  clear  that  the  jaundice  of  the 
new-bom  child  may  be  produced  by,  or  intimately  associated  with,  many 
very  different  morbid  conditions,  but  concerning  which,  as  we  are  not 
discussing  the  subject  in  detail,  it  would  be  here  out  of  place  further  to 
dilate  upon.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  forms  of  icteroid  colouration  coming  under  Class  I.,  must  certainly 
be  distinguished  from  those  of  Classes  3,  4,  5,  as  essentially  distinct 
in  natui-e,  and  as  not  being  cases  of  true  jaundice  at  all.  With  respect 
to  Class  2,  we  are  in  this  difficulty, — viz.,  we  doubt  as  to  the  propriety 
of  maintaining  it,  believing  that  its  extreme  cases  run  respectively  into  I. 
and  3,  or,  at  any  rate,  we  are  not  always  able  to  say  whether  a 
particular  instance  should  be  referred  rather  to  one  of  these  classes  than  to 
Class  2.  Much  of  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  certain  forms 
of  the  two  types,  arises  from  the  fact  that,  according  to  our  own  observa- 
tion,t  the  conjunctiva  is  quite  as  frequently  as  not  tinged  in  examples  of 
Class  I.,  a  circumstance  denied  by  many  others,  and  the  occurrence  of 
which  is  hence  deemed  by  them  as  at  once  diagnosticating  Class  2.  We 
should,  therefore,  admit  that  we  are  as  yet  unprovided  with  a  sure  means 
of  difierentiating  between  ctll  instances  of  true  icterus  and  the  physiological 
icteroid  colouration  of  the  new- bom  child.  The  propriety  of  the  general 
distinction  being  made,  however,  has  long  been  admitted,  being  flrst 

•  In  a  ebJUd  we  lately  saw  at  the  Marylebone  Infirmary,  the  labour  had  been  tedions,  the 
preasnre  great,  and  cephalhematoma  had  arisen ;  nevertheleM,  the  cntaneoaa  injection  was 
eomparatively  Tery  slight,  and  was  said  to  be  quickly  disappearing :  here  no  icteroid  colour- 
ation was  manifesting  itself.  From  further  inquiries  which  we  have  made,  and  flrom  what  has 
come  under  our  observation,  we  hare  been  unable  to  trace  a  relation  between  pressure  during 
labour  and  the  intensity  of  the  yellow  colour  of  the  integuments. 

t  The  writer  of  this  article  would  here  beg  to  acknowledge  the  debt  he  Is  under  to  Dr. 
Bobert  Lee,  for  procuring  him  the  etUr^  of  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital,  in  order  to  obiiierTe 
children  ftx>m  the  birth  ;  an  advantage  not  commanded,  of  course,  at  the  Royal  Infirmary  for 
Children. 
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recognised  (so  fuc  as  we  are  awaie)  bj  Seutin  in  1797.*    He  remai-ked 

that — 

'*  new-bom  children  often  have  an  apparent  jaundice  only,  perhaps,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  a  tedious  labour,  since  he  had  ver^  frequently  observed  children  with 
such  an  appearance,  but  wanting  all  other  signs  of  jaundice  except  the  yellow 
colour."  (Graetzer,  op.  cit.  p.  120.) 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  nature  of  this  icteroid  oolonratioa 
of  new-born  children  f  If  it  is  not  jaundice — if  it  does  not  depend  upon 
the  presence  of  some  of  the  elements  of  bile  in  the  blood — ^what  is  its 
interpretation?  Is  it,  like  the  renal  urio-infarctns,  rather  of  a  physiologic 
than  of  a  pathologic  import )  According  to  some  ^lathologists,  a  state 
of  polychoka  is  present,  an  excess  of  bOe  is  formed  too  great  for  the 
demands  of  the  system,  and  which  the  skin  is  called  upon  to  assist  in 
disposing  of  for  a  few  days.  The  origin  of  this  polycholia  is  variously 
explained ;  it  has  been  assumed  that  during  the  act  of  labour,  and  from 
the  subsequent  changes  in  the  direction,  d^c,  of  the  circulation,  the  liver 
becomes  overflowed,  as  it  were,  by  blood,  and  its  functional  activity 
called  rapidly  into  action,  yet  with  an  embargo  upon  it  all  the  time. 
Again,  the  liver  has  been  viewed  as  an  organ  that  can  act  vicariously 
for  the  lungs,  kidneys,  and  skin,  and  hence  that  it  is  called  upon  to 
purify  the  blood  and  eliminate  the  carbon,  when  the  duty  of  the  puU 
monary  organs,  &c.,  is  imperfectly  effected.  A  combination  of  these 
causes  has  been  adopted  by  some.     According  to  Hennig  :t — 

"  Shortly  after  birth  the  liver  is  exposed  to  the  danger  of  bein^  overfilled  with 
blood,  and  has  besides  occasionally  to  assume  the  deranged  functions  of  the  skin, 
and  even  of  the  kidneys.  ...  By  this  polycholia,  prematurely-bom  children  are 
particularly  liable  to  be  attacked ;  it  appears  about  the  third  or  fourth  day  after 
oirth,  contmues  from  four  to  fourteen  days — lon^t  in  unripe  new-born  infants— 
and  gives  rise  to  no  mischief  beyond  the  arrestation  of  the  oxygenised  supplies  to 
the  blood  accompanying  the  disturbed  functions  of  the  skin." 

The  same  writer  believes  that  besides  this  polycholia  there  is  also 
some  change  in  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  us  that  he  can,  more  readily  than  ourselves,  always  discriminate 
between  such  cases  as — following  the  views  of  some— we  have  placed  in 
Glass  2,  and  those  of  Class  I. 

In  opposition  to  such  theories  as  the  above,  it  has  been  maintained 
that  in  the  cases  under  consideration  there  do  not  exist  signs  either  of 
hypenemia  of  the  liver  or  of  deficient  respiration ;  and  secondly,  it  has 
been  asserted  (Lehmann)  that  there  are  no  pathologioo-anatomio  facts 
which  favour  the  view  that  the  liver  can  act  vicariously  for  the  lungs; 
and  that  the  separation  of  the  carbon  by  the  liver,  as  compared  with  that 
by  the  lungs,  is  so  trifling,  that  the  hepatic  organ  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  essentially  a  blood-purifying  apparatus,  in  so  far  as  the  elimination  of 
carbon  is  concerned.  In  reference  to  the  question  of  a  compensatory 
power  of  some  kind  possessed  by  the  liver  in  respect  of  the  lungs,  we 
may,  en  peasant,  refer  the  reader  to  a  note  in  Dr  Stokes*  work  'On 
Diseases  of  the  Heart,'  &c.  p.  2d 9,  and  to  some  observations  at  p.  9  of 
the  Introduction  to  <  £>r.  Morehead's  Clinical  Researches  on  Disease  in 

*  Beitrilge  zur  aiuUbenden  Arzneiwinetisehftft. 

t  Lehrbuch  der  Krankheiten  des  Klndes,  &c.,  p.  112  e<  aeq.    Leipzig,  18d6. 
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India."  In  the  opinion  of  some  reoenfc  pathologiBts,  the  more  satis&ctorj 
explanation  of  the  icteroid  hue  of  new>hom  children  ia  that  which, 
leaving  the  liver  and  hile  entirely  out  of  the  question,  regards  it  in  the 
same  light  as  the  renal  infarctus,  i.e.,  from  a  purely  physiologic  and  blood 
point  of  view.  But  even  here  there  is  much  obscurity.  Levret,  Grisolle, 
and  others,  consider  the  colouration  more  as  a  kind  of  ecchymosis,  in  the 
progressive  changes  of  the  haematin  of  the  blood  of  which,  it  has  its 
origin*     To  quote  the  words  of  M.  Seux  \ — 

"  There  truly  exists  a  jaundice  limited  to  the  skin  and  related  to  the  changes 
▼hieh  the  latt^'r  is  subjected  to  after  birth ;  the  blood  which  at  the  moment  of 
birth  floods  the  integument^  giving  it  a  decided  red  colour,  jmdually  retires ; 
in  doing  so  it  assumes  different  coloors,  vaiyiiuf  from  a  light  yeUow  to  a  greenish 
Tellow ;  these  tints  are  evidently  the  result  of  a  portion  of  the  materials  of  the 
olood  sJowly  resorbed,  just  as  we  observe  in  ecchymosis."  (p.  250.) 

So  Bamberger,*  speaking  of  iUenu  neonatorum,  observes,  that  in 
certain 


''It  arises  from  the  progressive  ookmr-changes  of  the  hftmatin  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extreme  cutaneous  hypenemia  accompanying  the  first  moments  of 
hfe^  is  deposited  in  the  skin,  and  remains  there.  It  is  ujalogous  to  the  pigment- 
stims  which  continue  after  sinapisms  and  other  cutaneous  irritants." 

In  furtber  elucidation  of  the  cutaneous  injection,  M.  Prosper  Despine 
remarks  (Seux),  that  it  is  mainly  seen,  or  at  least  is  chiefly  followed  by, 
the  yellow  colouration  when  the  umbilical  cord  has  been  suddenly 
tied  without  the  precaution  of  allowing  it  to  bleed  to  a  slight  extent, 
which  relieves  the  congestion  of  the  skin.  The  following  observations 
of  Weber  appear  to  us  as  worthy  of  extract — 

"That  it  is  connected  with  disturbance  of  the  circulation,  at  lea»t  in  the  skin, 
produced  probably  by  the  abnormal  prodromata  of  the  act  of  labour,  is  further 
apparent  to  me  from  the  fact  that  children  having  very  red  int^imients,  exhibit 
spots  ttUl  more  iiUetuely  red  than  the  rest  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  Such,  for 
iostance,  are  observed  at  those  places  on  the  brow  which  correspond  to  the  frontal 
suture,  and  where,  from  the  forcible  undersliding  of  one  frontal  bone  beneath  the 
other,  a  fold  of  the  skin  arises  during  the  passage  through  the  lower  pelvis.  In 
this  fold  the  circulation  must  be  more  or  less  hindered  until  the  birth  of  the  child. 
When  we  now  observe,  after  a  few  days,  that  not  only  is  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body  (which  was  before  very  red)  coloured  yellow,  but  that  these  spots  are  espe- 
cially so  in  which  the  circulation  felt  the  pressure — ^when  we  further  observe  at 
these  spots  small  extravasations  of  blood — and,  finally,  when  we  remark  that  this 
tviety  of  icterut  belongs  to  those  transient  forms  not  in  the  least  obnoxious  to 
life,  I  believe  that  we  are  justified  in  considering  that  such  icterus  has  not  its  origin 
in  pathologic  changes  of  the  Hver,  but  that  it  depends  on  a  direct  pigment-meta- 
morphosis, in  part  of  true  though  small  extravasations  of  blood  in  tne  skin,  parti- 
cularly at  the  Defore-mentioned  spots,  and  in  part  of  the  colouring  matter  c^  such 
blood  as  has  sta^pated  for  some  time  in  the  nypenemiated  cauilkries  of  the  skin. 
The  misfortune  is,  demonstrative  evidence  of  this  cannot  be  ootained ;  such  cases 
never  come  to  a  post-mortem  examination,  so  that  an  hypenemia  of  the  liver  can- 
not be  absolutely  denied."  (p.  44.) 

Virchow  takes  a  very  different  view  from  the  abova  We  have  already 
seen  that  he  leans  to  the  eaiiy  occurrence  of  important  qualitative  changes 

•  Huidbaoh  der  Spedellen  Pathologle  aad  Tberapto,  fto.  Bad^girt  Von  Bud.  Yirchow. 
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in  the  blood,  mainly  evincing  themselves  as  a  general  breaking  up,  as  it 
were,  of  this  fluid.     As  one  consequence  of  these  changes  in  the  blood  at 
birth,  we  have  (according  to  Yirchow)  the  deposit  of  nric-acid  salts 
(whose  excretion  is  as  rich  as  it  is  sudden)  coming  on  dnring  the  first  or 
second   day,    accompanied   by  considerable   congestion    of  the   kidney 
(Yirchow,  Hodann),  and  even  occasionally  by  extravasation  of  blood,  or 
the  exudation   of  serum  within  the  tissue  of  the  renal  organ.     It  is 
assumed,  however,  that  it  is  the  metamorphoses  of  the  Uood-flaama  which 
are  the  bottom  of  the  luric  infarctus;  but  the  hlaod-corpuictdes  likewise 
undergo  change(!)  They  do  so ;  and  the  visible  expression  of  such  change 
is  seen  in  the  cuttmeoua  ictercid  cclouraJtion  of  the  infant.     Martin  of 
Jena  agrees  with  the  opinions  of  Yirchow.     We  may,  in  conclusion^ 
observe  that,  more  than  ten  years  back,  M.  Decaiane  alluded*  to  an 
idiopathic  icterus  occurring  in  the  adult,  in  which  the  discolouration  of 
the  skin  was  produced  by  some  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  blood, 
and  was  altogether  imconnected  with  a  redundancy  of  bile.     M.  Decaiane 
was  replied  to,  however,t  by  the  assertion  that  such  discolouration  was 
merely  MJUowness^  the  result  of  a  cachectic  condition  of  the  body  in 
general,  in  which  less  blood,  or  blood  of  an  altered  character  (other  than 
connected  with  jaundice),  circulates  in  the  cutaneous  vessels.     It  may 
not  be  altogether  out  of  place  for  us  here  to  remark  also,  that  Messrs. 
Calvert  and  Mof&t  have  lately  called  attention {  to  the  icterotd  coloura* 
tion  of  the  skin  produced  by  the   internal  employment  of  the  carbo- 
azotates  of  iron  and  ammonia.     The  patients  (they  inform  us)  becamo 
yellow  as  if  they  had  a  severe  attack  of  jaundice,  and  not  only  the  skin 
but  also  the  conjunctivas  became  coloured.     The  time  necessary  for  thia 
colouration  to  ensue  seemed  to  vary,  according  to  the  individual,  from 
two  to  sixteen  days;  the  mean  being  seven  days.     The  quantity  of  carbo* 
azotate  generally  producing  it  has   been  about  a  scruple,  and  it  dis- 
appears in  two  or  three  days  after  the  agent  has  ceased  to  be  administered. 
Braconnot,  who  employed  the  carbo-azotate  of  potash,  did  not  obtain  the 
residt  in  question.     The  wnters  above  referred  to  think  this  was  probably 
due  to  the  insolubility  of  the  salt  employed,  or  that  he  (Braconnot)  did 
not  use  true  carbo-azotate  of  potash. 

Review  X. 

Memoirea  de  la  Sociite  de  Chirvrgie  de  Parts.     Tome  Troisidme.     Fas- 
cicule 4.    Tome  Quatridme.  Fascicules  1-4.     4to. — Faris,  1853-5. 
Memoirs  o/tfte  Society  of  Surgery  ofFaais, 

After  a  longer  interval  than  desirable,  we  resume  our  analysis  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Paris  Surgical  Society,  commencing  with  the  portion 
of  the  volume  we  left  unfinished  in  our  last  notice.  § 

I.  On  the  Reduction  of  Didocations  qf  the  Shotdder  tohen  CompLicated 

ivith  Fracture.     By  M.  Bichet. 

This  paper  is  foimded  upon  a  highly  interesting  case  which  occurred 

«  Gazette  M^oale,  Mai,  1845.  t  Banking's  Abstract,  vol.  ii.  p.  S24. 

t  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  September,  1858. 

i  Vide  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Cliir.  Ker.,  vol.  xlii.  p.  465. 
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to  the  anthbr,  in  the  person  of  a  man  sixty-eight  years  of  age,  in  whom 
the  snb-Goracoidean  luxation  of  the  left  humerus  was  complicated  by 
a  fraotore  of  the  anatomical  neck  of  this  bone.  He  came  to  the  hospital 
on  the  8th  of  September;  but  replacement  of  the  bone  was  not  attempted 
until  the  11th.  The  patient  being  then  placed  completely  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform,  M.  Richet  sorronnded  the  shoulder  firmly  with 
both  his  hands,  so  that  the  two  thumbs  rested  on  the  acromion,  and  the 
four  fingers  of  each  hand  were  carried  up  to  the  summit  of  the  axilla. 
By  thus  operating  upon  the  head  so  as  to  move  it  from  within  outwards, 
the  reduction  was  almost  insensibly  effected  with  the  exertion  of  very 
little  force.  The  fracture  was  then  carefully  set,  and  the  bandages  were 
retained  until  the  end  of  October.  The  patient  was  seen  accidentally 
nine  months  after,  and  was  found  able  to  execute  all  the  movements  of 
the  limb  without  difficulty,  while  there  was  no  perceptible  shortening. 

M.  Richet  points  out  how  unsatisfiictory  the  treatment  of  this 
description  of  accident  has  hitherto  been ;  and  believes  that  no  improve- 
ment could  have  taken  place  until  the  discovery  of  anaesthetics,  which, 
by  annihilating  muscular  resistance,  allow  of  the  above  manipulation 
being  made  with  success.  In  luxation  of  the  shoulder,  this  is  indeed  the 
only  resistance  to  be  encountered  ;  for  M.  Richet  believes  that  that 
attributed  to  the  fibrous  structures  of  the  joint,  or  the  insufficiency  of 
the  aperture  in  the  capsule,  has  been  much  exaggerated.  Numerous 
opportunities  of  examining  such  cases  after  death  have  always  shown  the 
opening  in  the  capsule  to  be  large,  irregular,  and  jagged ;  while  when 
dislocation  is  produced  experimentally  in  the  subject,  very  moderate 
direct  pressure  made  by  the  hand  on  the  axilla,  suffices  to  effect  reduction. 
Even  in  the  case  of  dislocation  of  the  femur,  when,  &om  the  shape  of  the 
parts  concerned,  entanglement  of  the  head  in  the  edges  of  the  capsule 
may  occur,  this  is  best  remedied,  not  by  extension,  but  by  rotation  and 
direct  pressure.  This  last  alone  sufficed  in  some  of  the  author's  experi- 
ments, in  which  the  head  of  the  femur  was  dislocated,  and  its  shafl 
sawn  through  below  the  trochanters— so  as  to  simulate  dislocation  com- 
plicated with  fracture.  The  general  conclusion  at  which  M.  Richet 
arrives  is,  that  while  extension  must  oontinue  as  the  general  method  of 
treating  luxations  unaccompanied  with  fracture,  even  here  direct 
pressure  (or  as  he  terms  it,  refoulement,  or  pushing  back)  will  always 
prove  a  powerful  auxiliary ;  and  is,  in  the  case  of  dislocations  complicated 
with  fracture,  the  only  procedure  practicable,  to  the  exclusion  of 
extension. 

M.  GU)aselin,  reporting  to  the  Society  upon  this  paper,  observes  that 
although  somewhat  analogous  procedui*e8  have  been  employed  oocasionaliy, 
and  that  the  use  of  such  direct  pressure  has  been  formally  recommended 
by  Chaasaignac  and  Morel-Lavaillde  ;  yet  that  the  merits  of  converting 
what  were  little  other  than  suggestions  into  clinical  facts,  and  supportii)g 
them  by  experimental  researches,  is  M.  Richet*s.  He  does  not  think 
that  the  employment  of  aneesthetics  is  so  essential  a  feature  as  it  is 
deemed  by  M.  Richet ;  but  that  refoulement  should  be  tried  even  when 
these  are  contra-indicated, — as,  for  example,  during  the  state  of  nervous 
Rhock  immediately  after  the  accident.  The  procedure,  the  reporter 
observes,  will  not  be  applicable  to  all  cases ;  for  the  diagnosis  is  ofben. 
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owing  to  tlie  great  tumefaction,  long  obscure,  so  that  the  nature  of  the 
accident  sometimes  has  not  been  detected  for  ten  or  twenty  days,  when 
the  adhesions  and  changes  consequent  on  inflammatory  action  would 
much  impede  refindement.  In  other  cases,  when  the  head  of  the 
humerus  is  very  high  up  or  deeply  placed,  it  may  be  imjiossible  to  reach 
the  up]jer  parts  by  the  handa  M.  Gosselin  lays  down  the  following  as 
the  principles  of  action  when  there  is  luxation  with  fracture  of  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  humerus  or  femur : — 

**  As  soon  as  the  double  lesion  is  recognised,  and  whatever  may  be  the  epoch, 
always  attempt  reduction  by  the  process  of  re/aulement,  having  recourse  to  chloro- 
form if  nothing  contra-indicates  it.  Repeat  the  attempt  several  times  when  the 
first  does  not  succeed.  If  reduction  is  not  accomplished,  and  there  is  sufficient  of 
the  upper  fra^ent,  try  extension  in  combiiuition  with  r^buiemetU,  the  immovaUe 
apparatus  beuiff  now  advantageous.  If  success  is  stiU  wanting,  first  treat  the 
fracture,  and  when  it  is  consolidated  tty  reduction,  employing  if  necessary  the 
pulleys  and  dynamometer.  Finally,  if  reduction  is  still  impossible,  favour,  by 
passive  motion,  the  formation  of  a  false  joint  between  the  dislocated  head  and  the 
neighbouring  parts."  (tome  iiL  p.  478.) 

IL  On  Incomplete  Luxation  of  Hie  Tibia  Forwards, 

By  M.  D^rmeaux« 

In  this  paper,  M.  D^sormeaux  describes  a  well-marked  case  of  incom- 
plete luxation  of  the  tibia  forwards,  with  more  exactitude  than  any  prior 
writer.  He  also  enters  at  considerable  length  into  the  etiology  and 
symptoms  of  the  accident;  but  we  must  content  ourselves  here  with  his 
summary: 

"  1.  Luxation  of  the  tibia  forwards  is  the  result  of  the  exa^erated  extension,  or 
more  properly  speaking,  of  the  reversal  forwards,  of  the  leg  upon  the  thigh.  In 
this  position,  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia  presents  a  surface  inclined  back- 
wardls,  upon  which  the  femur  slides  towards  the  ham.  2.  In  incomplete  luxation, 
the  displacement  is  limited  by  the  tension  of  the  portion  of  the  tendon  of  the  semi- 
membranosus which  is  inserted  above  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur.  3.  The 
injury  to  the  liffamentous  parts  is  less  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  may  be  con- 
fined to  partial  laceration  of  the  anterior  crucial  ligament.  4.  The  principal  svmp- 
toms  of  mcomplete  luxation  of  the  tibia  forwards,  are :  (I)  The  projection  of  the 
tibia  forwards,  allowing  the  anterior  parts  of  its  glenoid  cavities  to  be  felt ;  (2) 
The  projection  of  the  condyles  into  the  ham,  and,  consequently,  the  increase  of  the 
antero-postenor  diameter  of  the  articulation ;  (3)  The  absence  of  actual  shorten- 
ing ;  (4)  The  rotation  of  the  foot  inwards,  and  the  facility  of  the  movement-s  of 
rotation  around  the  axis  of  the  leg,  as  long  as  the  foot  does  not  go  beyond  its 
median  position — ^the  movements  taking  place  in  the  hip-joiot,  when  the  point  of 
the  foot  is  carried  outwards ;  (5)  The  very  great  mobility  of  the  leg  upon  the  thigh 
in  every  direction,  due  to  the  new  relations  of  the  osseous  surfaces ;  (6)  The  an- 
eular  separation  which  takes  place  between  the  articular  siufaoes  of  the  tibia  and 
femur  during  flexion ;  (7)  The  position  of  the  patella,  the  anterior  surface  of  which 
looks  forwards  and  upwards ;  and  the  depressions  observed  at  its  sides.  These 
two  symptoms  disappear  when  effusion  takes  place  into  the  joint.  5.  Among  these 
symptoms,  those  waich  are  of  most  service  in  distinguishing  incomplete  luxations 
are,  the  absence  of  shortening,  the  extent  of  the  projection  of  the  tibia,  and  the 
direction  of  the  patella,  with  the  depressions  at  its  siaes,  when  effusion  is  not  pre- 
sent. G.  The  best  mode  of  reduction  consists  in  the  flexion  of  the  limb,  eombmed 
with  slight  traction."  (tome  iiL  p.  564.) 
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III.  On  Svb-astrctgaliom  Luxationa.     Bj  Paul  Broca. 

This  is  a  valuable  memoir,  in  which  the  author  seeks  to  introduce  a 
more  methodical  nomenclature  of  some  of  the  displacements  of  the  ankle, 
which,  under  the  names  of  dislocations  of  the  astragalus,  and  dislocation 
of  the  instep,  have  been  confounded  with  each  other,  however  different  in 
nature  they  may  have  been.  M.  Broca  states  that  no  one  who  has  not 
made  an  analytical  examination  of  the  cases  that  have  been  published, 
can  have  the  least  idea  of  the  amount  of  contradiction  and  error  that  are 
due  to  this  adoption  of  incorrect  denominations.  He  has  carefully 
examined  more  than  130  recorded  cases  of  so-called  dislocation  of  the 
astragalus;  and  we  know  of  no  more  useful  labour  that  can  be  performed 
by  an  inquirer  endowed  with  the  requisite  critical  sagacity  and  honesty 
of  purpose,  than  this  marshalling  together  of  facts  and  supposed  facts» 
estimating  them  at  their  true  value,  acknowledging  some  as  the  worthy 
servants  of  science,  degrading  others  to  a  position  to  which  their  own 
worthlessness,  or  the  incompetence  or  carelessness  of  their  describers 
justly  assign  tbem^  and  conferring  upon  them  all  appellations  that  are 
expressive  and  distinctive. 

The  following  is  the  division  of  the  luxations  of  the  instep  propoi^ 
by  M.  Broca: — 

"  We  may  study  in  the  region  of  the  instep,  several  groups  of  luxations  quite 
distinct  from  each  other.  1.  Tibio-tartal  luxations ;  2.  Sub-tutraMtlian  luxations^ 
in  which  the  astragalus  maintains  its  relations  with  the  bones  of  tne  leg,  while  the 
rest  of  the  foot  is  carried  in  a  variable  direction ;  3.  Medio-tarsan  luxations,  in 
which  the  posterior  row  of  the  tarsus  preserves  its  relations  with  the.  bones  of  the 
leg,  while  the  front  row  is  entirely  or  in  part  displaced ;  4.  Luxations  of  the 
OMtragaluft,  properly  to  called,  in  which  this  bone,  as  a  result  of  a  complex  movement 
and  ?reat  violence,  is  expelled  from  its  position,  without  the  other  bones  of  the 
foot  losing  their  reciprocal  relations.  In  other  words,  a  luxation  of  the  astra^ua 
is  nothing  ebe  than  the  union  of  a  tibio-tarsal  and  a  sub-astragalian  luxation." 
(tome  m.  p.  571.) 

M.  Broca  defers  the  consideration  of  this  last  form  of  dislocation  until 
a  future  opportunity ;  and  in  the  present  memoir  he  only  occupies  him- 
self with  the  second  and  third  of  the  above  groups,  which  have  never  as 
yet  been  made  the  subject  of  a  distinct  monograph. 

1.  Sus-ASTRAOALiAK  LuxATiONS :  of  these,  three  species  have  been 
admitted, — sub-astragalian  luxation,  properly  so-called,  in  which  the  other 
parts  of  the  foot  are  carried  from  beneath  the  astragalus,  which  retains  its 
normal  position;  displacement  of  the  calcaneum  alone;  and  separation  of 
the  scaphoid  alone.  Deferring  the  consideration  of  this  last  for  awhile, 
M.  Broca  first  proceeds  to  examine  whether  there  are  sufficient  grounds 
for  admitting  the  possibility  of  the  calccmeum  being  luxated  alone,  con- 
traiy  to  the  inferences  that  would  be  drawn  from  its  anatomical  exami- 
nation. The  imperfect  and  erroneous  accounts  given  by  ancient  writers, 
and  the  incomplete  histories  of  the  only  three  cases  furnished  in  modem 
times,  by  Ohelius,  Hancpck,  and  Bognetta,  prohibit  any  such  admission 
being  made. 

He  therefore  confines  his  attention  now  to  wA-asiffmaUaH  laooation^ 
properly  80  called^  which  accident,  though  isolated  examples  had  been 
recorded,  especially  by  Amott,  Macdonnel,  and  Hancock,  was  only  for- 
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xnally  described  by  N61aton  in  1847,  and  then  under  the  title  of  partial 
dislocation  of  the  Hhtragalus.  This  luxation  may  take  place  laterally  or 
backwards,  the  lower  surface  of  the  astragalus  lying,  in  this  last  case, 
upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  second  row  of  the  tarsus.  Of  this  there  is, 
however,  only  one  example  on  record,  occurring  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Carmichael,  and  related  by  Macdonnel  in  the  fourteenth  volume  of  the 
Dublin  Journal  (1836). 

lAUeral  displacements  are  much  less  rare,  althoiigh  they  have  been 
described  by  most  narrators  without  a  distinct  appreciation  of  their 
nature.  Leaving  out  cases  the  accounts  of  which  are  too  imperfect, 
M.  Broca  has  collected  19  cases,  several  of  these  being  verified  by  autop- 
sies. Of  these,  the  displacement  occurred  thirteen  times  externally  and 
six  times  internally.  In  1  case  the  nature  of  the  cause  was  not  stated, 
in  6  it  was  due  to  the  direct  action  of  a  heavy  body  upon  the  astragalus, 
and  in  all  the  other  cases  it  arose  from  a  fcJl  on  the  foot,  that  is,  from 
an  indirect  cause.  M.  Broca  finds  the  explanation  of  the  operation  of  this 
latter  in  the  fact  of  the  sub-astragular  articulation  being  the  principal 
seat  of  the  motions  of  adduction  and  abduction  of  the  foot.  In  disloca- 
tion inwards  there  has  been  forced  adduction,  and  in  dislocation  out- 
wards forced  abduction :  and  although  in  the  cases  published  there  is 
scarcely  any  account  given  of  the  position  of  the  foot  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  yet  in  10  of  these  cases  the  details  of  the  symptoms  after  its 
occurrence  are  sufficiently  precise  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  that  in  4 
luxations  inwards  the  axis  of  the  foot  was  in  a  state  of  permanent  adduc- 
tion, and  in  6  luxations  outwards  it  was  in  a  state  of  abduction. 

Lesions  6f  surrounding  parts. — The  sub-astragalian  ligament  is  the 
first  torn,  its  external  fibres,  however,  sometimes  resisting,  which  may- 
explain  the  irreducibility  of  the  luxation  in  certain  cases.  The  two 
sub-astragalian  synovial  capsules  are  also  partially  or  entirely  torn,  and  the 
astragalo-scaphoidean  ligament  is  always  found  ruptured  to  a  great  extent, 
allowing  the  passage  of  the  head  of  the  astragalus.  One  or  both  of  the 
fibrous  bundles,  forming  parts  of  the  lateral  ligaments  uniting  the  astra- 
galus to  the  calcaneum,  are  also  ruptured.  The  rupture  of  the  integu- 
ment by  the  head  of  the  astragalus  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  compli- 
cations; but  although  all  the  cases  collected  by  M.  Broca  have  presented 
it  with  the  exception  of  four,  it  must  not  be  considered  an  almost  neces- 
sary occurrence.  The  existence  of  sub-astragalian  luxation  has  usually 
hitherto  been  confounded  with  luxation  of  the  astragalus,  properly  so- 
called  ;  and  when  the  integument  has  not  been  broken,  the  relative  position 
of  the  astragalus  has  been  often  too  imperfectly  indicated  to  allow  of 
more  than  a  strong  suspicion  being  entertained  that  some  of  these  cases 
were  examples  of  simple  sub-astragalian  dislocation.  The  numerous 
tendons  in  the  region  of  the  head  of  the  astragalus  often  undergo 
rupture  or  displacement,  and  the  tibial  arteries  may  become  ruptured  or 
stretched.  Fractures  may  also  complicate  these  luxations.  The  articular 
surfaces  of  the  calcaneum  or  astragalus  may  become  fractured  or  de- 
tached, but  these  are  of  no  great  importance.  In  one  case  the  tibia  was 
fractured  as  well  as  the  fibula,  while  in  6  the  fibula  alone  was  broken,  all 
these  (6  in  13)  occurring^in  cases  of  external  luxation. 

Symptoms. — ^In  luxation  outwards  there  is  usually  more  or  less  abduo- 
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tion;  the  external  edge  of  the  foot  is  almost  always  raised,  the  inner 
resting  on  the  ground ;  when  a  wound  exists,  it  allows  of  the  issue  of 
the  h^td  of  the  astragalus  helow  and  in  front  of  the  mcUleokis  intemtis; 
the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus  is  either  displaced  or  torn ;  and  the 
posterior  tibial  artery  is  either  ruptured  or  stretched.  These  signs  are 
present  when  the  luxation  exists  in  its  first  degree,  the  astragalus  still 
lying  in  part  upon  the  ealcaneum:  but,  in  the  second  degree,  when  the 
two  bones  are  quite  separated,  and  the  ealcaneum  becomes  placed  on  the 
side  of  the  fibula,  there  is  shortening  of  the  limb,  and  the  tibia,  fibula, 
and  astragalus,  together,  make  a  projection  of  two  or  three  inches  exteiv 
nally.  In  the  luxation  intoardSf  the  positions  of  the  foot  and  of  the 
wound  are  the  opposites  of  those  stated  above,  the  astragalus  usually  lies 
on  the  dorsal  sur&ce  of  the  cuboido-scaphoidean  articulation^  and  it  is  the 
anterior  tibial  artery  that  may  become  torn  or  stretched. 

There  are  two  essential  signs  common  to  both  luxations: — 1.  Whenever 
the  head  of  the  astragalus  retains  its  normal  relations  with  the  bones  of 
the  leg  (which  may  be  easily  ascertained,  as  it  always  strongly  distends 
or  passes  through  the  skin),  we  may  be  certain  we  have  to  do  with  a  sub- 
astragalian  luxation.  2.  The  movements  of  flexion  and  extension  of  the 
instep,  which  are  lost  in  tibio-tarsal  luxation,  and  in  total  luxations  oi 
the  astragalus,  are  preserved  in  sub-astragalian  dislocations. 

Diagnosis, — From  what  has  been  said  of  the  signs  of  this  accident,  it 
is  evident  that  its  diagnosis  is  easy,  and  yet  the  greater  number  of  cases 
have  been  confounded  with  luxation  of  the  astragalus,  properly  so-called. 
The  means  of  distinguishing  the  two  are  stated  above.  It  might  also 
be  mistaken  for  lateral  luxations  of  the  foot,  inasmuch  as  the  tibio-tarsal 
luxation  outwards  gives  to  the  foot  a  form  and  position  somewhat  resem- 
bling internal  sub-astragalian  dislocation,  and  internal  luxation  of  the  foot 
resembles  external  sub-astragalian.  Here,  again,  if  we  find  the  head  of 
the  astragalus  projecting,  the  luxation  is  sub-astragalian ;  if  not,  it  is  a 
luxation  of  the  foot.  Again,  certain  fractures,  accompanied  by  displace- 
ment, may  strongly  simulate  these  luxations.  Such  are  what  M.  Broca 
terms  sub-trochleanjractures  of  the  astragalus,  in  which,  the  bone  becom- 
ing divided  horizontally  into  two  segments,  the  lower  of  these  retaining 
its  attachments  to  the  ealcaneum,  may  become  displaced  with  it  laterally, 
if  the  force  has  ruptured  the  ligaments  uniting  the  ealcaneum  with  the 
bones  of  the  leg.  The  diagnosis  is  again  to  be  derived  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  astragalus.  If  this  is  found  projecting  on  the 
back  or  the  internal  edge  of  the  foot,  we  are  certain  that  it  is  a  case  of 
sub-astragalian  luxation,  and  not  a  case  of  sub-trochlean  fracture. 

Prognosis. — ^Tlus  is  much  influenced  by  whether  the  luxation  be  compli- 
cated by  a  wound  or  not.  In  the  latter  case,  the  displacement  is  usually 
less  considerable  and  reduction  more  easy.  Among  the  5  cases  collected, 
the  luxation  was  only  irreducible  in  one :  but  of  17  cases  complicated  with 
wound,  reduction  only  took  place  in  5  of  them,  and  in  2  of  these  the 
patients  died.  Of  the  12  irreducible  luxations,  immediate  amputation 
was  performed  in  3  cases;  in  1  the  astragalus  became  necrosed,  and  was 
detached ;  and  in  8  cases  this  bone  was  extracted,  6  patients  recovering 
and  2  dying. 

Treatment, — The  rules  for  this  are  thus  summed  up  by  M.  Broca:— 
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"1.  In  luxations  unaccompanied  bj  a  wound  we  must  attempt  reduction,  and 
especially  by  means  of  the  knee.  If  our  attempt  fail,  we  must  wait.  In  the  event 
of  an  abscess  afterwards  occurring^  we  must  open  it,  and  subsequently  extract  the 
astragalus — an  operation  which  is  iket^  attended  with  remarkably  little  dangler. 
2.  In  luxations,  when  there  is  a  wound,  we  must  also  attempt  redaction ;  haTing 
recourse  to  debridement  and  tenotomy,  if  necessary.  When  reduction  is  not  pos- 
sible, the  astragalus  should  be  at  once  removed,  as  by  this  operation  three-fourths 
of  the  patients  are  saved,  and  it  is  of  less  gravity  than  amputation  of  the  leg,  and 
has  the  advantage  of  preservii^  the  functions  of  the  limb,  (tome  iii.  p.  616.) 

2.  Medio-tabsan  Luxations.  —  This  is  the  name  proposed  bjr 
M.  Broca  for  displacements  which  may  occur  between  the  first  and 
second  rows  of  the  tarsus,  the  luxation  being  termed  total  when  the 
scaphoid  and  cuboid  are  simultaneously  displaced,  and  partial  should 
either  bone  be  displaced  separately.  This  division  of  the  Memoir  need 
not  occupy  us  long,  as  the  author  states  his  belief  that  these  dislocations, 
which  the  anatomical  conditions  of  the  parts  render  highly  improbable, 
have,  in  point  of  fact,  never  yet  occurred,  the  conditions  which  have 
been  described  as  such  having  been  faulty  interpretationa  Firsts  as  to 
toted  medichtarsan  luoDotione,  passing  by  two  cases  so  vaguely  indicated 
by  Petit  as  to  amount  to  little  more  than  assertions,  M.  Broca  knows 
only  of  two  others  which  have  been  published  as  examples  of  medio- 
tarsan  luxation.  Both  are  found  in  Sir  A.  Cooper's  work,  under  the 
appellation  of  Dislocation  of  the  Os  Calcis  and  Astragalua  The  first  of 
these  was  only  observed  by  some  students,  and  so  vaguely  related  to  Sir 
A.  Cooper  as  to  be  quite  worthless.  The  other,  observed  by  South  under 
Cline,  Cooper,  M.  Btx>ca  is  convinced,  inserted  in  his  work  after  merely 
reading  the  appellation  given  it  by  Mr.  South — ^viz.,  a  luxation  of  the 
astragalus  and  os  calcis ;  by  which  he  signified  a  luxation  between  the 
two  bones — the  case  being,  in  fact,  a  fine  example  of  sub-astragnlar  lux- 
ation inwards.  Cooper,  however,  in  his  nomenclature,  applied  this  term 
to  medio-tarsan  dislocation,  and  accordingly  the  case  was  so  r^[arded  by 
him,  which  it  could  never  have  been  had  he  perused  the  details.  But 
this  same  case  (that  of  Gilmore)  had  also  been  observed  under  Cline,  by 
Green,  and  was  likewise  communicated  by  him  to  Cooper,  as  an  example 
of  dislocation  of  the  astragalus  outwards,  so  that  Sir  Astley  has  twioe 
inserted  the  same  case — once  as  an  example  of  luxation  of  the  astragalus 
outwanls,  and  again  as  a  medio-taraan  luxation  !* 

M.  Broca  passes  under  critical  review  all  the  observations  purporting 
to  be  examples  of  separate  luxation  of  the  scaplund,  and  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  its  occurrence  remains  entirely  unproved,  all  the  cases 
being  capable  of  explanation  in  admitting  a  sub-astragalian  luxation,  and 
some  being  explicable  in  no  other  way.  In  denying  that  these  luxations 
have  ever  been  met  with,  he  does  not  assert  the  impossibility  of  their 
occurrence,  however  strongly  such  assertion  may  seem  to  be  supported  by 
anatomical  theory.  All  he  now  maintains  is,  that  the  history  of  these 
pretended  luxations  has  been  founded  upon  erroneous  bases,  that  not  a 
single  fact  demonstrates  their  existence,  that  all  documents  hitherto 
published  witness  against  them,  and  that  if  one  or  other  of  these  lesions 
should  come  hereafter  to  be  observed,  it  will  doubtless  present  difiTereut 
characters  than  those  hitherto  attributed  to  it. 

*  S«e  Cooper  on  DUlocations,  Fifth  Edit,  pp.  342  and  SiS. 
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Besides  those  we  have  now  noticed,  this  livraison,  completing  the  third 
Tolame,  contains  the  following  Memoirs,  of  which  we  content  ourselves 
"With  merely  transcribing  the  titles  :  FoUin,  On  the  Ophthalmoscope; 
Rigal,  On  a  New  Mode  of  Ligaturing  Erectile  Tumours ;  Girald^  On 
Mucous  Cysts  of  the  Maxillary  Sinus;  Jarjavy,  On  Dilatation  of  the 
Parotid  and  other  Ducts;  and  S6dillot,  On  Gheiloplasty  in  an  old  Case  of 
Cancroid.  Turning  to  the  fourth  volume,  and  passing  over  an  interesting 
biographical  sketch  of  Augustus  B^rard,  and  the  Compte  Rendu  of  the 
highly  valuable  labours  of  the  Society  of  Surgery,  during  the  ten  years 
1813-53,  we  come  to  a  paper  entitled 

rV.  Researches  <m  the  Cysts  of  the  Wolffiam  Bodies,     By  M.  Vemeuil. 

M.  Yemeuil  thus  expresses  himself  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  cysts  in 
general : — 

"  My  researches  upon  crsts  in  general  have  led  me  long  since  to  the  adoption  of 
a  division  somewhat  resemoling  that  of  M.  CruTeilhier  and  the  authors  of  the  Competh 
dium  de  Chirurgie.  We  reco^ise  cjstiform  productions  which  originate  in  a  cir- 
cumscribed accumulation  of  hqnid  in  accidental  cavities  formed  at  the  expense  of 
the  cellular  tissue  of  any  part  of  the  body,  by  a  mechanism  analogous  to  that  wldch 
^ves  rise  to  subcutaneous  serous  bursfe :  but  while  we  thus  provisionally  admit 
tins  yariety,  known  as  htoub  cgtts,  and  which  seems  to  us  to  be  artificially  arranged 
with  cysts  properly  so  called,  we  strongly  protest  against  the  strange  abuse  that  is 
made  of  this  word.  In  our  day,  in  fact,  we  uud  it  applied  to  any  tumour  without  dis* 
tinction,  profided  only  that  it  be  more  or  less  spherical,  and  that  without  scarcely 
any  account  being  taken  of  the  nature  of  its  walls  or  of  its  contents. 

"  We  attribute  to  cysts  properly  so  called  but  one  single  origin,  the  glandular 
eUmetU:  and  we  thus  form  a  very  natural  pathological  family,  embracing  a  great 
number  of  diseases,  the  superficial  differences  of  which  disappear  before  examina- 
tion. Hence,  we  do  not  mnit  ourselves  to  raiig[ing  here  the  dermoid  cysts  of 
authors,  but  guided  by  a  much  wider  generalization,  we  lay  down  the  following 
propositions : — 1.  All  organs  which  contain  compound  glands,  or  even  simple  fol- 
licles, and,  afortiorif  the  glands  themselves,  are  susceptible  of  forming  cysts.  2, 
We  never  meet  with  true  cysts  (hydatids,  bein^  accidental  products,  are  here  ex- 
cluded) in  any  organs  or  regions  in  which  glands  are  not  present.  3.  If  a  region 
contains  several  species  of  glands,  it  may  also  present  various  species  of  cysts.  4. 
The  richer  an  apparatus  is  in  glands,  the  more  frequently  will  cysts  be  observed. 
Certain  anatomical  conditions  have,  however,  to  be  taken  into  account,  which  it  is 
not  our  object  here  to  exhibit."  (tome  iv.  p.  79.) 

The  following  are  M.  Yemeuirs  conclusions  respecting  the  special  cysts 
it  is  his  object  to  illustrate  : — 

•*1.  The  Wolffian  bodies,  whose  functions  relate  to  the  early  phases  of  intra- 
uterine life,  become  atrophied  in  the  human  species  towards  the  fourth  month  of 
gestation,  but  leave  debris  during  the  whole  of  life,  which  are  known  in  the  female  as 
Koeenmuller's  bodies,  and  are  situated  within  the  substance  of  the  broad  ligament. 
In  man,  they  form  a  mass  of  canals  towards  the  head  of  the  epididymis,  consti- 
tuting the  vat  aberrafu  and  hydatid  of  Morffagni.  The  researches  of  MM.  Ko- 
belt,  rollin,  and  Gosselin,  have  established  these  facts.  2.  These  glandular  culs- 
de-sac  are  liable  to  distension  by  fluid  accumulating  in  their  interior,  and  then  give 
rise  to  cysts  known  as  cysts  of  the  broad  ligament,  and  small  cysts  of  the 
testis.  3.  These  produetions  have  been  seen  by  a  good  number  of  observers, — as 
Velpeau,  Delpech,  Bright,  Buguier,  Gosselin,  Follin,  &c.:  but,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last,  these  observers  have  misunderstood  their  origin,  and  have  explained 
their  formation  by  hypotheses  tliat  should  be  abandoned.  4.  In  the  female,  they 
acquire  a  variable  size,  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  orange,  and  they  may  be 
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sessile  or  interstitial,  pediculated  or  free.  Inflaminatioii  of  the  peritoneum  and  of 
the  ffenital  passages  asserts  an  influence  on  their  production.  5.  In  rosm  they  ordi- 
narinr  remain  veiy  small.  M.  Gosselin  has  given  a  complete  description  of  them. 
6.  The  symptoms  are  absent  or  obscure,  and  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
no  precise  diagnosis  can  be  made.  7.  The  pro^osis  is  of  little  gravity,  and  treat- 
ment cannot  he  put  into  force.  8.  Their  orimn  is  explained  by  the  general  laws 
which  preside  over  the  formation  of  cysts,  and  is  moreover  proved  by  direct  obeer- 
Tation.    Their  identity  in  the  two  sexes  is  beyond  all  doubt."  (p.  84.) 

Y.  Onihe  SeUm.    By  M.  Bouvier. 

In  tbis  paper,  M.  Bouvier  advocates  the  use  of  small,  or  what  he  terms 
JUi/arm,  setons.  A  subsequent  memoir  of  his  upon  the  same  subject  has 
given  rise  to  a  very  prolonged  discussion  in  the  Acad6mie  de  Mddecine, 
during  which  the  doctrines  of  revulsion  and  irritation  as  held  by  ancients 
and  modems,  were  propounded  with  most  wearisome  prolixity.*  The 
present  paper  is  of  a  purely  practical  kind,  the  author  urging  the  more 
frequent  recourse  to  the  use  of  the  small  seton  as  a  means  of  couuter-irrita- 
tion.  A  peculiarity  of  its  action  is  the  small  amount  of  irritation  it 
determines  in  the  skin,  and  the  suppurative  inflammation  it  induces  in  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  Its  immediate,  primary  eflfect  is  of  little 
Intensity  as  compared  with  the  cautery  or  the  moxa,  while  its  consecutive 
eflTects  are  not  less  considerable.  In  no  other  mode  can  suppuration  be  so 
easily  maintained  for  an  almost  unlimited  period.  Except  in  cases  in 
which  it  is  desired  to  excite  immediate  energetic  action  of  the  skin,  the 
seton  procures  a  not  less  eflfective  derivation  than  that  which  is  obtained 
from  other  excretories  which  induce  a  destruction  of  the  skin,  while  it 
is  superior  to  them  in  its  prolonged  and  continuous  action. 

M.  Bouvier  believes  a  principal  reason  why  so  valuable  a  means  is  so 
much  neglected,  to  be  the  formidable  mode  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
employed,  and  that  much  smaller  setons  and  needles  may  be  used  than  it 
has  been  customary  to  employ.  Thus,  an  ordinary  suture-needle,  either 
straight  or  curved,  providing  its  extremity  be  flattened  and  sharp  at  the 
sides,  very  well  suffices  The  size  should  vary,  according  to  whether  one  or 
more  threads  have  to  be  carried,  always  remaining  much  less  than  the  ordi- 
nary seton-needle,  and  a  spring  at  the  larger  end  should  receive  the  thread 
in  place  of  an  eye.  The  seton  may  in  a  few  days,  if  desired,  be  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  other  threads.  The  passage  of  such  a  needle  causes  but 
little  pain.  M.  Bouvier  has  made  many  trials  of  the  various  substances 
used  as  setons.  Those  which  are  most  permeable  to  the  pus  favour  best 
its  discharge,  such  as  slips  of  linen,  or  threads  in  juxtaposition.  Of  such 
substances,  silk  is  least  irritating,  cotton  somewhat  more  so,  and  wool 
most  of  all.  Catgut  also  produces  an  abundant  suppuration.  All  things 
being  equal,  the  irritation  is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  distension  of 
the  tissues  induced  by  the  seton.  Impermeable  setons,  which  need  not 
be  removed  in  order  to  clean  them,  are  of  such  simple  and  easy  employ- 
ment, that  they  should  always  be  preferred,  except  in  special  cases  indi- 
cating the  use  of  the  others.  Among  these  M.  Bouvier  mentions  with 
approbation  threads  of  vulcanized  caoutchouc,  ordinary  thread  enveloped 
in  caoutchouc,  and  gummed  silk.     Metallic  substances^  owing  to  their 

•  See  Bulletin  de  I'Aead^mie  de  MM.,  tome  xxl. 
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polish,  excite  bat  little  irritation,  and  the  author  has  employed  small 
gold,  silver,  or  gilt  chains,  fastened  at  their  extremities,  as  precautionary 
aetons,  to  be  excited  into  activity  if  required. 

In  regard  to  the  directum  given  to  a  seton,  this  should  always  be  such 
as  to  bring  one  of  the  orifices  in  the  skin  into  a  state  of  declivity.  In  the 
usual  mode  of  applying  a  seton  to  the  neck  this  rule  is  violated,  and  the 
seton  being  pla<^  horizontally,  the  pus  tends  by  its  weight  to  fiise  below 
the  level  of  the  two  apertures,  and  to  form  collections  there  that  are 
emptied  with  difficulty.  Were  the  seton  made  longitudinally,  as  it  used 
to  be  by  the  old  practitioners,  this  inconvenience  would  be  avoided.  By 
throwing  the  head  back  and  employing  curved  needles,  setons  are  as  easily 
passed  longitudinally  as  horizontally ;  and  both  the  author  and  M.  M6lier 
have  adopted  this  mode  of  passing  them  with  advantage.  In  cases  re- 
quiring it,  two  longitudinal  setons  may  be  passed  side  by  side,  or  multiple 
filiform  setons  may  pass  in  difiTerent  directions^  the  cruciform  being  a 
£Bivourite  with  M.  Bouvier. 

VI.  On  Stricture  of  the  Urethra.     By  M.  Alphonse  Gu6rin. 

This  is  a  memoir  of  some  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  is  based  upon  the 
examination  of  the  urethra  of  100  subjects  brought  to  Clamart,  having 
signs  of  gonorrhoea  upon  them  when  they  died.  In  one-half  of  these  cases 
stricture  was  met  with,  and  it  is  to  the  mode  of  formation  of  this,  and  the 
rules  of  practice  flowing  from  its  consideration,  that  the  author  directs  our 
attention.  He  was  much  surprised  to  find  the  mucous  membrane  quite 
devoid  of  all  trace  of  cicatrix  and  false  membrane  except  in  the  few  in- 
stances in  which  were  false  passage  and  the  like.  The  following  are  his 
conclusions : 

"I.  Fibrous  strictures  of  the  urethra  scarcely  ever  proceed  from  inodiUar  (cica- 
tricial) tissue.  2.  False  membranes  are  never  found  on  the  mucous  surface  of 
the  canaL  3.  Fungosities  to  which  blennorrhagia  has  been  attributed,  can  only  be 
exceptional  occurrences.  4.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra  is  never  ex- 
clusively the  seat  of  stricture,  and  in  all  the  cases  I  have  seen,  stricture  of  this 
membrane  was  the  consequence  of  a  lesion  situated  externally  to  it.  5.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  stricture  is  due  to  the  retraction  of  the  indurated  fibres  of 
the  reticular  tissue  subjacent  to  the  mucous  membrane.  The  point  of  departure 
is  often  a  deposit  of  plastic  lymph.  6.  In  strictures  exhibiting  proiectin^  knobs 
beneath  the  skin,  incision  from  without  inwards  is  the  only  means  of  obtaining  a 
certain  cure.  7.  It  is  because  stricture  is  situated  beyond  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  involves  the  subjacent  fibrous  tissue,  that  surgeons  who  scarify  the  canal 
obtain  in  fibrous  strictures  less  deeply  placed  than  those  mentioned  above,  cures 
which  would  be  in  vain  sought  from  dilatation.  8.  In  gonorrhcBa,  the  glandules 
of  the  urethra  which  extend  obliquely  within  the  substance  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, to  a  length  of  more  than  a  centimetre,  being  filled  with  muco-pus,  it  is  very 
improbable  that  a  single  injection  would  act  throughout  their  whole  extent.  On 
the  other  hand,  throwing  in  several  caustic  injections,  one  after  the  other,  endan- 
^rs  the  increase  of  the  urethritis  to  a  degree  of  intensity  in  which  the  infiamma- 
tion  becomes  propagated  to  the  subjacent  reticular  tissue.  9.  The  most  certain 
means  of  preventmg  stricture  consists  in  treating  gonorrhoeas  that  have  become 
old,  and  no  longer  cause  pain,  by  compression  of  the  glandules,  made  by  the  suc- 
cessive passage  of  several  bougies."  (tome  iv.  p.  141.) 

We  subjoin  an  interesting  extract  concerning  some  of  the  consequences 
of  the  deposit  of  plastic  lymph  in  the  spongy  tissue  of  the  urethra : — 
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"If  the  existence  of  this  plastic  deposit  is  admitted,  we  are  farnished  with  the 
explanation  of  a  fact  hitherto  unexplained — I  mean  the  frequency  of  stricture 
opposite  the  bulb.  In  fact,  the  meshes  of  the  reticular  tissue  beinff  so  large  at  no 
part  of  the  canal  as  at  this  point,  it  is  here  the  inflammation  should  most  readilj 
extend  from  the  mucous  membrane,  and  here,  consequently,  ought  the  deposits  of 
coagulable  lymph  be  most  frequently  met  with. 

"  When  once  the  lymph  is  deposited  in  the  meshes  of  the  reticular  tissue,  it 
impedes  the  passage  of  the  blood  which  goes  and  comes  from  the  bulb  to  the 
elans,  and  this  ol^tacle  to  the  circulation,  conjoined  to  the  induration  of  the 
fibrous  membrane,  explains  why  persons  who  have  suffered  from  severe  gonorrhcea, 
find  so  much  difficulty  in  excreting  the  last  drops  of  urine.  I  have  shown,  in  a 
memoir  I  presented  to  the  Academic  de  M6decine,  that  the  excretion  of  the  semen 
and  urine,  in  all  that  part  of  the  urethra  which  is  placed  anteriorly  to  the  bulb,  is 
due  to  the  pressure  exerted  upon  the  contents  of  the  canal  by  a  column  of  blood 
propelled  irom  the  bulb  towards  the  glans  by  the  contraction  of  the  bulbo- 
cavernous muscle. 

"This  obstacle  to  the  circulation  also  explains  how,  in  old  andwell-markedstriotare^ 
the  glans,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  tne  j>enis,  acquires  so  greatly  an  increased 
development,  that  I  have  been  able  from  this  alone  to  form  my  diagnosis  in  a  very 
large  number  of  cases.  When  a  deposit  of  lymph  exist.s  in  the  spongy  portion, 
the  blood  propelled  by  the  bulbo-cavemous  muscle  may  still  reach  the  glans, 
though  with  difficulty ;  but  its  return  bein^  obstructed,  this  portion  of  the  penis 
becomes  tumefied  by  the  stagnation  of  blood,  a  portion  of  which  may  also  become 
coagulated  in  the  absence  of  the  movement  which  maintains  its  fluidity."  (p.  133.) 

We  pass  over  a  memoir  upon  Ohstetnoal  AnoBsthena,  by  M.  Hoiuelot, 
and  a  Report  upon  the  same  by  M.  Laborie,  both  lamenting  the  little 
way  the  obstetrical  employment  of  anaesthetic  agents  has  made  in  France. 
Neither  communicate  anything  upon  the  subject  that  is  new  to  the 
English  reader. 

YII.  On  the  HertditaHnesB  of  SyphUia,     Bj  M.  CuUerier. 

In  this  paper,  the  surgeon  of  the  Lourcine  attacks  the  generally 
received  opinion,  that  constitutional  syphilis  can  be  communicated  to  the 
foetus  hj  the  male  as  well  as  bj  the  female  pareut.  He  long  held  the 
opinion  that  it  could,  and  gave  the  usual  caution  to  men  about  to  marry, 
though  exhibiting  symptoms  of  constitutional  syphilis,  of  the  danger 
they  ran  in  infecting  their  ofi&pring.  The  numerous  instances,  however, 
in  which  perfectly  healthy  children  have  resulted  from  such  mamages, 
have  induced  him  to  alter  his  opinions ;  and  he  appeals  to  the  experience 
of  all  practitioners,  in  confirmation  of  his  assertion  that  men,  the  subjects 
of  secondary  or  tertiary  symptoms  years  after  their  marriage,  the  con- 
sequence of  early  primary  affections,  yet  procreate  entirely  healthy  children, 
in  whom  no  trace  of  syphilitic  disease  can  be  detected. 

On  the  mother's  side,  syphilis  may  become  hereditary  under  all  circnm- 
stances;  and  when  it  has  once  entered  her  system,  she  may  produce 
syphilitic  children  at  all  epochs  of  the  evolution  of  the  disease  ;  and  that 
whether  she  exhibits  actual  symptoms,  or  seems  to  enjoy  good  health  in 
the  intervals  of  the  appearance  of  these.  Interrogation  of  the  mothers 
in  special  hospitals,  in  which  syphilitic  infants  are  bom,  proves  that 
either  they  were  ill  at  the  time  of  delivery,  that  they  had  been  so  during 
their  pregnancy,  or  that  they  had  exhibited  primary  or  constitutional  symp- 
toms a  longer  or  shorter  time  prior  to  becoming  pregnant;  and  could  the 
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mothers  in  private  practice  be  questioned  in  a  similar  way,  there  can  be 
no  doabt  the  same  results  would  be  arrived  at. 

So,  too,  were  the  cases  of  reputed  communication  of  syphilis  by  the 
male  parent  subjected  to  a  rigorous  analysis,  their  number  would 
undergo  a  singular  reduction,  and  there  would  scarcely  remain  others 
than  those  in  which,  at  the  time  of  connection,  a  contagious  affection, 
and  consequently  a  possibility  of  infecting  the  mother,  existed.  It  is 
upon  the  condition  of  the  mother  being  so  infected,  that  the  possibility 
of  the  infimt  becoming  so,  entirely  rests.  Again,  in  cases  in  which 
repeated  abortion  has  been  supposed  due  to  ^philitic  taint,  treatment  of 
the  mother  is  of  avail,  while  directed  to  the  father  it  is  iLseless.  One  thing 
that  renders  tracing  the  history  of  these  cases  difficult,  is  that  the 
fathers,  while  they  willingly  enough  admit  venereal  accidents  that  may 
be  referred  to  their  youth,  stoutly  deny  the  existence  of  any  contagious 
symptom  that  may  have  existed  at  the  time  of  marriage. 

M.  Cttllerier  submits  M.  Ricord's  views  to  a  criticism  they  have  long 
stood  in  need  of,  and  shows  upon  what  slight  grounds  this  sarcastic  critic 
of  other  men's  views  builds  up  his  own  theories.  He  appeals  to  other 
practitioners  also  for  the  results  of  their  observations,  pointing  out,  if  his 
own  views  become  confirmed,  how  consolatory  they  must  pi'ove  as 
compared  with  those  of  Bicord ;  according  to  which,  a  man  who  has 
onoe  had  constitutional  syi^bilis,  is  never  certain  that  he  is  rid  of  it,  and 
always  continues  in  daziger  of  procreating  syphilitic  children.  As  the 
number  of  syphilitic  women  is  infinitely  less  than  that  of  syphilitic  men, 
especially  in  private  practice,  where  such  cases  are  quite  exceptional,  the 
presumption  of  hereditariness  becomes  restricted  within  very  narrow 
limits ;  and  the  daily  experience  of  every  practitioner  proves  the  great 
rarity  of  syphilitic  births  as  compared  with  the  prodigious  number  of 
individuals  who  have  suffered  from  syphilis  prior  to  becoming  fathers. 

Afber  expressing  his  disbelief  that  several  pathological  appearances, 
such  as  suppuration  of  the  thymus,  hepatisation  of  the  lung,  pern- 
phigas,  &c.,  are  really  signs  of  hereditary  syphilis^  M.  Cullerier  makes 
the  following  practical  observations  : — 

"It  only  requires  some  acquaintance  with  a  hospital  in  which  sre  lying-in 
women  ana  new-bom  infants,  to  become  convinced  of  the  inexactitude  of  those 
authors  who  give  as  signs  of  hereditary  syphilis  the  slight  corporeal  deyelopment, 
the  miserable  appearance,  and  wriuldea  skm  of  these  imants,  giying  them,  accord- 
ing to  Doublet,  a  resemblance  to  an  old  man,  or  causing  them  to  appear  shrivelled 
up  and  half  boiled,  semi  coeti,  in  the  words  of  Fallopius. 

"  In  the  immense  majority  of  cases,  the  infant  who  has  deriyed  a  syphilitic  taint 
from  the  mother,  when  it  has  continued  to  live  through  the  whole  mtra-uterine 
period,  is  bom  well-formed  and  in  good  health,  and  undergoes  its  uormtd  develop- 
ment during  two  or  three  months.  Toward  this  period,  sometimes  earlier,  rarely 
kter,  general  sjinptoms  are  manifested,  the  precursors  of  the  venereal  affection 
about  to  exhibit  itself.  The  child  sacks  with  less  avidity,  it  sleeps  badly,  the 
bowels  are  disordered,  the  skin  of  the  face  assumes  a  bistre  colour,  and  very  soon 
unequivocal  signs  of  lues  appear.  In  most  cases,  mucous  tubercles  are  observed, 
about  the  arms  first,  then  on  the  genital  organs,  next  in  the  folds  of  the  skin,  and 
on  any  parts  of  the  body  that  become  soiled  with  urine  or  fseces.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  tubercles  become  developed,  spots  appear  on  the  skin  of  the 
chest  and  abdomen,  which  are  nothing  else  than  roseola,  but  in  general  so  fugacious 
a  roseola^  that  one  does  not  always  see  the  child  soon  enough  to  perceive  it,  while 
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also  it  is  often  taken  for  simple  erythema,  so  freqnentljr  met  with  in  sickly  and 
ill-cared-for  children.  As  the  consequence  of  hereditariness,  the  other  forms  of 
syphilis  are  more  rare.  Thus,  the  papular  form  is  q^aite  exoe|)tional.  The  pus- 
tular form  is  somewliat  less  so,  and  a  variety  of  it^  impetijgo,  is  often  met  with 
upon  the  face  and  head  of  children  who  exhibit  mucous  tubercles  or  roseola.  It 
is  rather  in  the  relapses  of  hereditary  syphilis  than  in  its  primary  manifestation, 
that  those  forms,  bchen  and  ecthyma,  are  met  with.  Lesions  of  the  osseous, 
fibrous,  and  cellular  tissues  are  very  rarely  seen  as  early  occurrences,  although 
they  are  sometimes  met  with.  But  when  syphilis  has  \)egun  by  the  skin  and 
mucous  membranes,  as  is  the  usual  case,  it  may  afterwards  invade  these  tissues, 

if  its  pro^ss  has  not  been  arrested  by  treatment 

"  All  i  wish  to  call  to  mind  is,  what  every  one  knows  very  well,  first,  that  it  is 
extremely  rare  to  find  infants  bom  with  symptoms  of  syphilis ;  and  next,  that 
those  in  whom  these  will  be  exhibited  at  a  later  period,  may  offer,  until  this 
epoch,  all  the  signs  of  good  health  and  a  good  constitution ;  and  especially  if  the 
mothers  during  their  pregnancy  have  not  fallen  into  a  state  of  too  aavanced 
cachexia,  if  they  have  not  become  too  much  exhausted  by  moral  emotions  or  phy- 
sical privations,  or  by  the  treatment  they  have  been  submitted  to."  (tome  iv. 
p.  267.) 

After  adverting  to  the  remote  period  assigned  by  some  authors  at 
which  hereditary  syphilis  may  still  appear,  M.  Cullerier  observes — 

"  These  questions  are  not  always  easy  of  determination,  and  they  miist  remain 
very  obscure  when  we  have  only  the  accounts  of  mothers  and  nurses  to  go  by. 
But  when  we  are  able  to  observe  these  infants  from  the  moment  of  their  birth,  we 
find  that  it  is  towards  the  age  of  six  weeks,  or  of  two  or  three  months,  that  the 
first  symptoms  are  seen.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  it  b  not  until  the  fifth  or  sixth 
month,  and  hardly  ever  so  late  as  towards  the  end  of  the  first  year.  Thus,  if  I 
were  required  to  lay  down  a  general  rule  as  to  the  epoch  of  tne  appearance  of 
hereditary  syphilis,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  during  the  first  twelve 
months  of  life  that  it  manifests  itself ;  and  that  when  an  infant,  about  whom  we 
are  uneasy,  has  completed  a  year  without  any  manifestation  whatever,  we  may 
regard  it  as  indemnined  from  the  disease  it  might  have  derived  hereditarily.  This 
precision  is  very  different  to  the  vagueness  of  the  statements  of  most  authors,  and 
to  that  uncertainty  which  threatens  the  child  during  its  whole  life  with  the  conse- 
ouences  of  the  faults  or  the  misfortunes  of  its  parents.  Future  experience  will 
aecide  whether  it  is  an  exaggerated  pretension."  (p.  261.) 

VIII.  On  a  New  Mode  of  performing  Litkotomy  in  the  Female. 

By  M.  Vallet. 

In  this  paper  M.  Yallet,  Senior-Surgeon  of  the  H6tel  Dieu  at  Orleans, 
recommends  a  new  mode  of  performing  vesico-vaginal  lithotomy,  bj 
which  fistula^  the  ordinary  sequel  of  the  operation,  may  be  avoided.  It 
consists  in  making  the  incision  into  the  liladder  in  a  transverse  direction, 
and  proceeding  at  once,  after  the  extraction  of  the  calculus,  to  the  appli- 
cation of  sutures.  Two  cases  are  given  in  which  he  so  operated.  The 
patient  is  placed  as  in  ordinary  lithotomy,  and  the  operator,  seated  oppo- 
site her  upon  rather  a  high  chair,  passes  in  a  univalve  speculum,  which 
he  confides  to  an  assistant  placed  on  his  left,  and  who  forcibly  depresses 
the  lower  wall  of  the  vagina;  two  other  assistants  keeping  the  labia 
stretched  by  the  aid  of  bent  levers  or  of  their  fingers.  A  catheter  is 
introduced,  and  its  extremity  is  directed  towards  the  hoe-fond  of  the 
bladder,  so  as  to  project  the  portion  of  the  organ  that  is  to  be  cut  into. 
The  incision  extends  over  a  space  of  three  cenUm^tree,  commencing  at  the 
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middle  part  of,  and  external  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  urethra  to  the  ureter 
(representing  one  of  the  aides  of  the  trigone),  and  reaching  to  the  same 
point  on  the  opposite  side.  Im mediately  after  the  calculus  has  been 
removed,  some  injections  are  thrown  into  the  vagina,  in  case  of  hemor* 
rhage,  which  is  rarely  considerable,  and  then  three  or  fonr  points  of 
suture  are  introduced,  leaving  rather  less  than  a  centirn^tre  between  each. 
The  threads  are  tightened  sufficiently  to  completely  approidmate  the 
edges  of  the  wound,  and  their  ends  cut  off.  A  gum  elastic,  or  gutta 
percha  catheter  is  left  in  the  bladder,  care  being  taken  that  it  does  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  suturea  Great  care  also  is  taken  to  keep  the 
catheter  clear  for  the  passage  of  the  urine.  On  the  seventh  day  the 
patient  is  examined  by  aid  of  the  speculum,  and  if  the  union  appears 
firm  the  satures  are  removed,  the  catheter  being  kept  in  somewhat 
longer. 

In  the  author's  first  case,  three  points  of  suture  were  employed.  They 
were  removed  on  the  seventh  day,  the  catheter  being  left  in  until  the 
twelfth.  Although  the  patient  at  firdt  discharged  her  urine  involuntarily, 
as  before  the  operation,  in  a  few  weeks  she  recovered  the  power  over  the 
bladder,  and  was  discharged  quite  welL  In  the  other  case,  one  of  the 
three  points  of  suture  was  found  to  have  cut  through  the  edges  of  the 
wound,  and  a  minute  fistula  remained,  to  remedy  which  the  edges  were 
pared,  and  another  suture  employed  several  weeks  after,  with  complete 
success.  Both  these  cases  were  reported  to  the  Society  two  years  after 
their  occurrence. 

For  fiiture  operations,  the  author  recommends  an  instrument  he  has 
devised,  and  tried  with  success  on  the  dead  subject,  to  fiicilitate  the 
projection  of  the  portion  of  the  bladder  to  be  divided,  in  order  to  render 
its  incision  more  easy  and  more  exact.  It  consists  of  a  kind  of  grooved 
director,  somewhat  longer  than  the  ordinary  female  catheter,  which  is 
flattened  over  the  last  fifth  of  its  extent,  where  also  a  moveable  branch, 
four  centitnitree  long,  is  attached,  and  which,  by  a  rotatory  movement, 
can  l)e  brought  into  a  transverse  position,  giving  the  director  a  cruciform 
appearance.  Along  this  transverse  branch  the  knife  is  to  be  carried  when 
making  the  incision. 

We  must  reserve  the  notice  of  the  remaining  two  fisuciculi  of  this 
volume  for  another  opportunity. 

Review  XL 

Lectures  en  the  Principles  and  Methods  of  Medical  Ohservaium  and 
Research,  for  the  use  of  Advanced  Students  and  Junior  Practitianers, 
By  Thomas  Laycock,  M.D.,  F.R.S.K,  F.R.C.P.,  Professor  of  the 
Practice  of  Medicine,  and  of  Clinical  Medicine,  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  dec.  kc, — Edinburgh,  1856.     Post  8vo,  pp.  218. 

The  objects  which  Professor  Laycock  has  proposed  to  himself  in  the  pre- 
paration and  publication  of  this  volume,  will  be  best  set  forth  by  the 
following  extract  from  his  Pre&toe : — 

."When  about  to  enter  for  the  first  time  upon  his  duties  as  Professor  of  Clinical 
Mediciney  and  to  deliver  the  aommer  course  of  Clinical  Lectures  for  1856,  in  the 
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Uniycrsitj  of  Edinburgh,  the  author  looked  about  for  some  elementAiy  work  on 
the  inductive  philosophy  which  he  could  recommend  to  his  class,  for  their  instruc- 
tion and  eiiidance  in  clinical  observation  and  research.  He  found  several  suffi- 
ciently able  manuals  of  physical  diagnosis  adapted  to  students ;  and  good  elemen- 
tary works  on  the  uses  of  the  microscope  and  on  the  routine  of  the  cunical  wards, 
with  systematic  instructions  '  how  and  what  to  observe.'  But  he  found  none 
which  instruct  the  medical  student  in  a  simple  and  easy  form  how  to  use  his 
reason ;  none  which  explains  to  him  in  especial  the  nature  of  the  mental  processes 
by  which  knowledge  is  acquired  in  his  particular  sphere  of  labour ;  none  which 
teaches  him  the  applications  to  practical  medicine  of  those  aids  to  the  intellectual 
powers  which  modem  inductive  philosophy  uses  so  commonly  and  so  efficiently. 
The  student  would  inquire  in  vain  for  a  short  and  practical  exposition  of  the 
numerical  method  of  research,  in  its  special  applications  to  practical  medicine,  or 
of  that  still  more  effective  and  philosophical  method,  the  analogical;  a  method 
which,  when  once  understood,  is  singularly  easy  of  application,  and  equal  (the 
writer  is  deeply  convinced)  to  the  solution  of  all  the  problems  of  life  and  organiza- 
tion that  it  is  possible  for  the  intellect  of  man  to  conceive,  however  profound  thej 
may  be.  A  method,  in  short,  of  unlimited  powers,  and  specially  aoapted  to  the 
needs  of  medical  science." 

Afber  pointing  out  tliat  the  peculiarities  of  medical  reasoning  leqmra 
a  special  direction  to  be  given  to  the  ordinary  systems  of  logic,  to  adapt 
tlirai  to  the  needs  of  the  medical  ioqoirer,  Professor  Layoock  continues: — 

"  Seeing  this  defect  in  medical  literature,  the  writer  determined  to  deliver  to 
his  class  of  Clinical  Medicine  a  few  lectures  in  which  elementary  prindples  and 
processes  of  observation  and  inquiry  should  be  presented  to  it  m  as  simple  and 
attractive  a  form  aspossible,  and  as  devoid  of  metaphysical  phrases  as  they  weU 
might  be  made.  He  was  not  regardless,  however,  of  the  necessity  that  they 
should  also  be  as  practical  as  possible ;  that  is,  that  thcjr  should  be  adapted  to  the 
actual  position  and  wants  of  tne  student.  It  is  with  this  object  that  simple  illus- 
trations are  introduced ;  it  is  with  this  object,  too,  that  the  attention  is  directed 
rather  to  the  observations  of  the  processes  of  disease  than  of  tlie  products  or 
results  of  these  processes.  ...  It  further  seemed  to  the  author  of  some  importance 
that  the  student  s  attention  should  be  directed  especially  to  tlie  natiual  history  of 
disease,  with  a  view  to  a  more  philosophical,  more  really  practical,  and  more  truly 
natural  system  of  medicine  than  has  hitherto  been  given  to  the  world.  Hence  the 
introduction  of  a  subject  not  often  noticed,  and  when  noticed,  always  imperfectly, 
in  systematic  works, — the  order  of  succession  of  vital  phenomena."  (Preface, 
pp.  vii.— xiii.) 

Fully  agreeing  with  Dr.  Laycock  as  to  the  fundamental  importance  of 
a  well -trained  reasoning  faculty  for  real  success  in  practising  the  art  of 
medicine,  still  more  in  extending  the  boundaries  of  the  science,  we  must 
express  a  general  doubt  whether  such  training  can  be  effectually  given  by 
the  study  of  books.  To  us  it  seems  essential  that  the  student  should 
enter  upon  his  medical  course  with  a  mind  which  already  knows  how  to 
exercise  itself  aright;  and  this  practical  knowledge  is  acquired  in  early 
years  (as  we  have  had  large  opportunity  of  observing)  far  more  certainly 
and  effectually  under  the  guidance  of  a  judicious  teeusher,  who  sets  his 
pupils  to  reason  about ''  common  things,"  and  then  makes  them  oompre- 
hend  the  raturrude  of  the  processes  they  have  empirically  gone  through^ 
than  by  the  study  of  systematic  treatises  on  the  science  of  reaacming.  In 
fact,  however  valuable  the  study  of  such  treatises  may  be  as  an  exercise 
to  the  mind,  like  that  of  classics  or  mathematics,  we  have  a  strong  con- 
viction that  such  study  does  not  in  itself  engender  any  special  capability 
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of  dealing  with  the  ordinary  affiurs  of  life,  still  more  for  resolying  the 
intricate  problems  of  phjsiologyr  or  medicine.  For  the  forms  of  logic 
deal  only  with  certain  propositions,  whose  certainty  is  assumed  (like  that 
of  the  axioms  of  geometry)  as  essential  to  the  reasoning  process;  whilst 
in  reasoning  about ''  common  things,"  still  more  in  medical  reasoning,  the 
degree  of  probability  which  attaches  to  the  data  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
parts  of  the  inquiry,  which  pure  logic  gives  no  assistance  in  solving. 
And  thus  we  have  lately  had  to  witness  the  humiliating  spectacle  of  one 
of  the  greatest  mathematicians  and  logicians  of  the  age  entirely  ''pos* 
sessed**  Jby  the  delusions  of  table-turning,  spirit-rapping,  and  the  like;, 
just  because  he  was  not  capable  of  applying  his  formula  to  the  detection 
of  the  fallacies  which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  whole  system. 

To  a  mind  which  has  beenr  already  trained  in  the  art  of  reasoning,  and 
fix>m  the  art  has  been  led  upwards  to  know  something  of  the  science,  it 
must  be  most  useful,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  medical  studies,  to  be  made 
to  perceive  in  what  tKe  special  peculiarities  of  the  living  system  con- 
sist^  and  what  modifications  of  his  pre-formed  habits  of  thought's  and 
required  in  his  new  vocation.  But  this,  again,  cannot,  in  our  opinion, 
be  taught  in  abstract  propositions,  by  any  means  so  effectually  as  by  a 
course  of  practical  instruction.  It  is  the  proper  vocation  of  the  physio* 
logical  teacher  to  unfold  to  his  pupils  step  by  step  the  m3rsterie6  of 
organization,  to  show  them  how  to  apply  the  great  doctrines  of  causation 
to  the  actions  of  the  living  body,  and  to  lead  them  to  work  in  their  own 
minds  such  simple  problems,  as  may  serve  for  an  introduction  to  the  more 
complicated.  And  by  the  time  the  student  enters  on  his  clinical  course, 
he  ought  to  be  well  prepared  to  reason  upon  the  phenomena  of  disease,  to 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  consideration  of  them  not  only  the  knowledge  of 
healthy  action,  but  an  acquaintance  with  its  conditions,  and  thus  to  search 
oat  the  latent  source  of  morbid  phenomena,  and  to  devise  means  for  its 
rectification.  In  guiding  his  pupils  in  such  a  course,  the  clinical  pro- 
fessor, like  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  antecedent  training  of  the 
student,  should  trust  more  to  example  than  to  precept.  A  clinical 
lecture  ought  surely  not  to  be  a  disquisition  upon  abstract  principles,  but 
upon  the  interpretation  of  phenomena;  and  in  the  various  processes 
which  this  interpretation  involves,  there  is  such  a  wide  scope  for  the  exer- 
cise of  cUl  the  intellectual  processes,  that  it  must  be  the  fault  of  the  teacher 
if  he  do  not  find  abundant  opportunities  of  pointing  out  the  application 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  reasoning  to  the  science  and  art  of 
medicine.  But  if  the  student  have  not  had  some  such  preliminary  train- 
ing as  we  have  described,  he  will  scarcely  be  likely  to  profit  by  even 
the  very  best  clinical  instruction  to  more  than  a  limited  extent ;  and  the 
clinical  professor  must  feel  that  he  wastes  his  time  in  endeavouring  to 
teach  men  how  to  reason  upon  one  of  the  most  intricate  of  all  subjects, 
who  do  not  know  how  to  reason  upon  the  most  simple. 

In  all  this  we  dare  say  that  Professor  Laycock  would  fully  concur  with 
ns;  and  we  shall  presume  that  he  intends  his  present  publication  merely 
to  supply,  so  far  as  it  may,  the  deficiency  which  he  has  experienced, 
without  supposing  that  it  will  serve  as  a  royal  road  to  the  art  of  medical 
reasoning,  for  those  who  have  never  been  trained  to  reason  well  about 
conunon  things.     We  have  endeavoured  carefully  to  estimate  its  value 
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from  this  point  of  Tiew;  and  with  every  wiah  to  do  the  author  full 
justice,  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  hia  treatise  is  fiur  from  coming  up  to 
our  idea  of  what  might  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  sucoessor  of  the 
Gullens^  the  GregorieSy  and  the  Alisons.  We  believe  that  Professor 
Layoock  is  capaUe  of  much  better  things^  if  he  will  only  give  himself 
time,  and  will  thoroughly  digest  and  aystematuEe  his  abstoact  views^ 
giving  due  heed  to  other  men's  knowledge  and  experience  as  well  as  to 
his  awn«  The  table  of  contents  at  once  strikes  us  as  rather  a  catalogue 
of  hastily-ooncocted  fragments,  than  as  a  bill  of  hxe  of  a  well<*arnuiged 
banquet;  and  this  impression  is  not  dissipated  but  strengthened,  as  we 
advance  through  the  pages  to  which  it  introduces  us.  But  we  should  be 
doing  injustice  to  its  able  author  if  we  did  not,  at  the  same  time,  give 
him  credit  for  the  many  acute  suggestions  which  are  scattered  through 
the  volume,  and  for  his  dear-sighted  exposure  of  many  prevalent  frdlacie& 
In  fact,  he  seems  to  us  to  have  succeeded  much  better  in  showing  what 
eourse  is*  to  be  avoided,  than  what  is  to  be  followed ;  and  his  book  is,  con* 
sequently,  more  likely  to  do  good  by  teaching  its  readers  what  noi  to 
doy  than  what  to  do.  In  the  present  state  of  medical  art  and  science^ 
however,  this  is  a  lesson  which  every  one  ought  early  to  learn.  For  if 
ever  there  be  a  case  in  which  the  system  of  the  circumlocution  office-— 
''how  not  to  do  it," — ^may  be  rightly  carried  into  action,  it  is  in  the 
avoidance  of  the  temptation  to  the  mischievous  routine  of  empirical 
practice,  which  satisfies  both  doctor  and  patient  that  ^*  something  active** 
is  being  done,  the  said  "  something"  being  too  often  about  the  last  thing 
in  the  world  that  ought  to  be  done. 

To  these  general  remarks,  we  shall  now  subjoin  a  few  extracts,  which 
may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  Dr.  Layoock's 
treatise. 

One  of  the  most  conmKm  of  all  errors  in  medical  reasoning  is  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  theory  for  a  &ct — ^a  probability  for  an  actuality : — 

"This  is  80  common  an  error,  that  jovl  can  hardly  open  any  medical  essay 
without  meeting  with  it ;  and  it  is  a  very  insidions  error.  There  are  two  or  three 
principal  modes  in  which  it  occurs.  One  is  the  use  of  collective  words  or  general 
tenas,  as  facts,  which  are  essentially  theoretical — as  'tonic,'  'diaphoretic/  'fever/ 
'  inflammation/  aud  the  like.  In  the  search  after  accuracy^  a  definition  is  given» 
and  then  it  is  thought  that  the  word  has  a  definite  meaning.  This  is  not  so, 
however.  Naturalists  have  not  even  defined  what  a  species  is,  although  they 
have  only  objective  phenomena  to  deal  with,  and  can  place  the  objects  before 
them.  In  defining  processes  and  states  of  living  bodies,  we  must  remember  that 
we  do  not  know  tne  entirety  of  any  one  process,  for  we  have  never  observed  it— 
sometimes,  indeed,  only  a  small  portion  of  a  process ;  as  to  the  remainder,  we 
draw  conclusions  onlv,  that  is,  establish  theories  or  probabilkies.  Nothing  is  so 
difficult  to  handle  in  uus  way  as  the  phenomena  of  life,  because  all  vital  phenomcDa 
are  continuous,  or  run  into  each  other.  It  is  this  continuity  that  renders  it 
imoossible  to  define  a  species  with  absolute  strictness,  or  even  what  is  anunal 
and  what  vegetable.  Au  words  and  terms  in  medicine,  then,  are  sources  of 
fallacy."  (p.  23.) 

A  few  pages  further  on,  we  meet  with  the  foUowing  apposite  illus- 
tration : — 

"  It  is  asked,  is  cholera  an  infectious  disease  ?  can  cholera  be  communicated  ? 
in  the  most  perfect  good  faith,  and  without  the  slightest  suspicion  that  in  the  use 
of  the  collective  term  itself,  there  is  a  fundamental  fallacy.  Uholera  is  but  a  word 
by  which  a  group  of  symptoms  is  indicated ;  it  is  not  a  thing.    The  questioner 
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meant,  therefore,  to  aak  tkis  Questioii — Can  the  maieries  morii,  the  cause  of  the 
sjmptoma,  be  ^n^atad  in  the  oodies  of  the  sick,  and  conimunicated  to  the  bodies 
of  the  healthy,  so  that  in.  them  a  similar  disease  or  group  of  symptoms  will  result  P 
Now  it  has  in  fact  been  assumed,  without  due  inquiry,  that  the  group  of  symp- 
toms designated  by  cholera  are  the  only  phenomena  which  resulted  from  the 
maieries  morbi ;  so  that  during  the  whole  of  the  first  epidemic  at  least,  it  was 
hardly  guessed  that,  ctioloricaliy,  the  immensely  greater  number  of  cases  of 
dtarrhoea  w^re  cases  of  sHght  cholera,  that  is,  due  to  the  same  cause.  I  need 
only  add,  that  t^ere  was  still  less  suapicioa,  that  in  such  slight  cases  the  materie$ 
morbi  might  be  generated  and  given  off  equally,  as  in  the  more  intense  forms." 
(p.  4feL) 

Now  although  we  are  ourselves  inclined  to  accept  this  view  of  the  case, 
we  canaot  adopt  it  with  the  unhesitating  oonfidence  that  the  author  himself 
eaq»ess68  ia  its  truth,  as  if  it  were  a  point  now  univeisallj  conceded. 
Has  he  not  been  guilty  of  the  verj  fiillacj  which  he  exposes  in  others; 
and  is  not  his  assumption  of  a  materiss  morbi,  transmitted  from  one  indi- 
Yidual  to  another,  just  as  hypothetical  as  the  limitation  of  the  designa- 
tion oholera  to  the  ostensible  cases  of  that  disease  ?  Our  next  extract 
will  show  how  strong  is  the  trust  placed  bj  Dr.  Laycock  in  his  own 
theory  of  contagion,  in  a  case  to  which  the  profession  generally  would 
think  it  utterly  inapplicable : — 

"  Anoth^  illustration  of  the  fallacious  substitution  of  a  theonr  for  a  fact  in 
eaQsation,  is  afforded  in  the  current  theory  of  the  rapid  spread  of  the  epidemic 
poison  which  excites  the  ^roup  of  phenomena  termed  innuenza.  It  is  highly 
characteristic  of  a  strictly  infectious  agent ;  and  but  for  the  circumstance  that 
an  insidious  unperceiyed  theory  takes  the  place  of  fact  in  the  consideration  of  the 
question,  woidd  suffice  to  establish  its  infectious  character.  So  soon  as  the  mind 
addresses  itself  to  the  question  of  causation,  it  instinctiTcly  compares  the  spread 
of  influenza  with  its  uiowled^  of  the  mode  of  the  spread  of  other  epiaemic 
diseases  that  are  known  to  be  infectious,  as  the  exanthemata.  But  it  finds  that 
the  identical  charactmstic  of  influenza,  which  to  an  unbiassed  judgment  would 
most  strikin|4y  indicate  its  infectious,  character — ^namely,  its  rapidi^  of  spread— 
is  wholly  different  from  these.  They  require  many  months  to  inJ^ct  an  entire 
population ;  influenza  never  requires  as  maxij  weeks.  This  dissimilarity  being 
BOted,  and  no  other  facts  as  to  influenza  bcuug  brought  into  comparison,  the 
inference  is  drawn,  that  the  diseases  are  really  dissimilar  as  to  the  oonta^ous 
element,  and  that  the  influenza  spreads  too  rapidly  to  be  caused,  like  them.  By  au 
infectious  agent.  Then,  as  the  mind  cannot  rest  satisfied  without  a  cause  being 
assigned  for  the  rapid  spread,  the  a^nt  nearest  the  i^prehension — namely,  the 
atmosphere — ^is  selected,  aud  so  it  is  concluded  that  influenza  spreads  in  con- 
sequence of  some  change  or  unusual '  influence'  in  the  atmosphere.  This  fabe 
theory  of  epidemic  causation  is  not  peculiar  to  influenza ;  it  is  the  most  common, 
as  well  as  tne  most  mbchievous  of  the  epidemiological  fallacies.  Since  the  days 
of  Sydenham,  who  in  modem  times  gave  it  extended  currency  under  the  term 
'  epiaemic  constitution,'  it  has  obstructed  our  progress  in  ascertaining  the  true 
nature  of  epidemic  diseases,  and  has  been  erroneously  applied  equally  to  cholera, 
plague,  yellow-feyer,  as  te  influenza."  (p.  43.) 

There  is  an  old  proverb,  that  "  those  who  live  in  glass  houses  should 
not  throw  stones;"  and  Dr.  Laycock,  in  thus  attacking  the  doctrine 
which  deriyes  its  sanction  from  the  accumulation  of  a  large  mass  of 
carefuUj-obaeryed  phenomena,  and  which  has  been  regarded  by  men  not 
inferior  to  himself  as  the  hypothesis  best  fitted  to  account  for  the  &cts  of 
the  case,  must  not  be  surprised  if  he  finds  his  own  doctrine — ^which,  while 
fully  as  hypothetical,  is  based  on  a  far  more  limited  induction — scouted  as 
absurd  by  the  united  voioe  of  the  profession.  To  our  own  minds  nothing 
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is  more  clear  than  that  the  phenomena  of  the  spread  of  inflaenza  are  totally 
inexplicable  by  any  form  of  the  doctrine  that  the  reproduction  of  the 
poison  in  the  living  human  body,  and  its  transmission  by  contact,  are 
necessary  conditions  of  its  epidemic  diffusion ;  and  though  we  would  not 
exclude  contagion  as  a  possible  means  by  which  it  has  been  occasionally 
conveyed  whither  it  might  not  otherwise  have  reached,  yet  of  all  diseases 
of  the  zymotic  class,  we  believe  that  influenza  is  one  of  the  least  conta- 
gious. And  the  striking  modification  in  the  type  of  aUier  diseases^  which 
has  been  observed  by  intelligent  practitioners  in  the  metropolis  and  else* 
where,  during  the  prevalence  of  influenza,  has  always  appeared  to  us  one 
of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  Sydenham's  doctrine  of 
the  influence  of  *'  epidemic  constitution.''  We  admit  that  the  term  is 
hypothetical ;  but  so  is  the  term  "  contagion"  in  every  instance  in  which 
we  cannot  prove  the  direct  transmission  of  a  maleries  morbi;  and  the 
question  is,  which  hypothesis  is  best  founded  on  induction  from  fiu:ts  ? 

We  give  the  following  paragraphs  from  the  fifth  lecture,  "  On  the  Due 
Estimate  of  Treatment,  and  on  the  Management  of  the  Case,"  as  examples 
of  the  practical  wisdom  with  which  this  part  of  the  work  abounds : — 

"  Estimaie  of  Probabilities. — ^This,  perhaps,  is  the  department  of  medicine  in 
which  the  most  profound  sagacity  may  be  shown.  Practical  medicine  is  con- 
fessedly a  conjectural  art ;  to  conjecture  wisely  is  therefore  the  essence  of  the 
art^tne  whole  sum  and  pith.  The  numerical  method  affords  us  a  numerical 
estimate  of  the  probabilities  in  a  given  number  of  cases ;  but  this  is  not  of  much 
help  to  the  practitioner  at  the  bedside,  who  has  to  determine  the  probabilities  in 
the  individual  case  before  him,  and  which  may  or  may  not  be  more  or  less  similar 
to  the  cases  estimated  numerically.  What,  in  fact,  is  essential  to  this  sagacity 
in  especial,  is  essential  to  form  the  whole  man  as  a  practitioner.  He  must  bare 
the  habit  of  minute  and  accurate  observation,  so  as  to  be  able  quickly  to  detect 
all  possible  circumstances  that  can  throw  light  upon  the  case;  he  must  have  soimd 
experience,  so  that  he  can  compare  what  he  now  sees  with  the  results  of  that 
experience;  and  he  must  have  knowledge,  that  he  may  correct  and  extend  his 
observations,  and  correct  and  simplify  lus  conclusions.  Nothin?  but  constant 
and  painstaking  exercise  of  the  facidties  necessary  to  these  mental  processes,  can 
give  the  requisite  quickness  of  perception,  comparison,  and  deduction.  But  in 
proportion  as  these  faculties  are  possessed  by  the  practitioner,  as  weU  as  in  pro- 

gortion  as  they  are  exercised,  will  he  be  sacacious  in  his  estimate  of  probabilities, 
ome  men  are  wholly  unlit,  naturally,  for  tlie  exercise  of  the  art,  simply  because 
they  want  the  requisite  faculties  of  mind ;  some  because  they  want  the  requisite 
industry."  (pp.  144—146.) 

*' Error  of  Impatient  Expectation  of  the  Results  of  Treatment. — ^When  a  practi- 
tioner has  clearly  laid  down  his  plan  of  treatment,  he  must  carry  it  out  steadily, 
and  patiently  await  the  result.  Nothing  is  so  detrimental  to  success  in  treatment, 
as  an  iudefiuite  conception  of  the  end  to  be  attained,  or  of  the  means  to  be  used. 
The  practitioucr  so  situate  is  constantly  vacillating;  being  swayed  by  every  chan^ 
of  symptom  in  the  patient,  by  every  expression  of  opinion  he  may  hear.  He  is, 
therefore,  constantly  changing  his  remedies  or  method  of  treatment.  Thereby  he 
renders  the  symptomatology  more  confused  bv  superadding  the  varied  phenomena 
induced  bv  dru^ra  to  those  of  the  original  a£rection,  and  thus  at  last  his  diagnosis 
is  utterly  bad.  In  consultation-cases  m  which  treatment  has  been  long  contmued, 
or,  if  not  long  continued,  has  been  actively  pursued,  the  first  step  in  the  examina- 
tion is  a  careful  separation  of  the  results  of  this  kind  of  treatment  from  the  results 
of  disease.  Thus  you  may  be  called  into  a  case  in  which  the  starvation-system  of 
certain  homoeopathists  [and  of  many  allopathists  also]  has  been  rigidly  carried  out. 
You  maybe  told  it  is  gastric  fever;  but  in  reality  the  patient  is  perishing  for 
want  of  food  and  drink.    In  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction,  it  is  not  an  uufreqnent 
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drcamstance  to  ^d  the  patient  suffering  more  from  the  effects  of  drastic  purga- 
tives incautiously  taken  or  wildlv  administered,  than  from  the  primary  disease. 
it  is  a  great  point  in  your  art  to  know  when  to  do  nothing,  and  to  be  aole  firmly 
to  resist  all  solicitations  to  be  very  actively  doing  something.  A  clear  conception 
of  the  case  in  all  its  bearings  can  only  [alone  ?]  give  you  this  admirable  qualitjr. 
And  for  this,  therefore,  you  must  incessantly  labour,  never  being  content  until 
you  hare  exhausted  every  available  source  of  the  knowledge  that  can  help  you  in 
your  diagnosis."  (pp.  146,  147.) 

Per  contra,  when  we  turn  to  the  last  lecture,  on  the  Analogical,  Philo- 
sophical, or  purely  Inductive  Method  of  Research,  we  experience  little 
save  disappointment  at  the  very  imperfect  view  of  medical  philosophy 
which  it  contains.  After  the  grandiloquent  panegyric  on  the  **  analogical 
method,"  in  the  preface,  as  '<  equal  to  the  solution  of  all  the  problems  of 
life  and  organization  that  it  is  possible  for  the  intellect  of  man  to  con* 
eeive,**  we  were  quite  unprepared  to  find  our  author  dismissing  it  after 
so  summary  a  fashion,  as  if  he  was  tired  of  his  subject  and  wanted  to 
have  done  with  it.  He  informs  us  that  "  the  primary  or  fundamental  prin- 
eiple  of  life  is  the  unity  of  structure  and  function  of  organisms  both  ia 
time  and  space'*  (p.  181);  and  he  tells  us  (p.  189)  that  it  is  by  the  appli* 
cation  of  this  principle  that  we  are  to  distinguish  true  analogies  from 
&lse  ones.  The  greater  part  of  the  lecture  is  taken  up  with  the  illustra- 
tive application  of  this  analogical  method,  in  the  investigation  of  the 
pathology  of  bronzed  skin,  and  of  gout  and  rheumatism ;  in  which  Pro- 
fessor Laycock  doubtless  shows  great  acumen,  but  at  the  same  time  lays 
himself  widely  open  to  criticism,  both  as  to  the  soundness  of  his  data 
and  the  justice  of  his  conclusions.  Our  space,  however,  does  not  allow 
OS  to  follow  him  through  these  inquiries;  and  we  must  conclude  by 
expressing  the  opinion  that,  with  much  that  is  sound  and  good,  the  book 
contains  much  that  is  questionable  (to  say  the  least),  and  would  have 
probably  attained  a  far  more  perfect  development,  had  its  period  of  incu- 
bation been  two  or  three  years  instead  of  two  or  three  months. 


Beview  XII. 

The  Australian  Medical  Journal,  Edited  under  the  Superintendence  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  Victoria. — Mdboume,  No.  1,  January,  1856, 
pp.  180.     No.  2,  April,  1856.  pp.  160. 

The  appearance  of  a  quarterly  Medical  Journal  of  considerable  merit,  in 
a  district  which  but  few  years  back  was  unknown  and  uninhabited,  is 
no  unimportfuit  sign  of  the  times.  The  editors  observe  in  their  opening 
number,  that — 

''  The  temporary  disorganization  which  succeeded  the  discovenr  of  a  new  source 
of  material  wealth,  has  gradually  subsided,  and  the  colony  of  Y  ictoria  now  occu- 
pies,  in  its  social  and  domestic  characteristics,  a  position  unsurpassed  by  any 
dependency  of  the  British  Crown.  Every  element  of  future  greatness  and  uatiouiu 
progression  has  received  a  powerful  acceleration  during  the  past  three  years,  and 
MIC  self-adjusting  principles  upon  which  civilized  society  is  constructed  has 
operated  insensibly,  but  with  unerring  certainty,  in  restoring  the  equilibrium 
briefly  disturbed  by  a  sudden  interruption  of  the  tranquil  and  industrious  avoca^ 
lions  of  the  people.  With  an  immense  influx  of  population,  higher  tastes,  superior 
talents,  and  elevated  desires  have  accompanied  other  acquisitions ;  and  the  press, 
at  onoe  the  representative  and  the  auxiliary  of  public  sentiment,  has  fuUy  sustained^ 
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br  its  progress  and  improTement,  the  high  estimate  which  free  oonntzies  entcartain 
01  its  power  and  utility.  Politics,  literature,  and  law,  have  their  repreaentatives  ; 
agricnltore,  horticulture,  science,  and  religion,  poasesa  their  reoogmaed  expo* 
nents ;  and  even  the  humounst  has*  his  special  venide  of  thought.  The  medical 
profession  alone  seems  to  have  been  left  destitute  of  an  accredited  oigan  to  nuun- 
tain  and  fortify  its  proper  position  in  the  social  fabric,  of  which  it  constitutes  an 
important  support.  We  need  not,  therefore,  enlarge  upon  the  adyantages  to  be 
dcrived.from  tne  establishment  of  a  medical  journal." 

These  adyantages,  manifert  as  thej  are  under  aU  circumstances^  where 
hitherto  no  medium  of  interoommunication  has  existed  for  the  membera 
of  a  liberal  profession,  are  peculiarly  striking  under  the  relations  that 
present  themselves  in  Australia.  We  there  have  a  rapidly  growing  and 
wealthy  population,  an  amount  of  intellect  in  evezy  way  oommensurate 
with  the  vigour  that  marks  all  the  branches  of  the  great  Anglo- SaxcNoi 
tree,  and  a  soil  in  which  there  have  as  yet  been  no  cultivators,  where  aU 
the  experienoe  of  the  past  may  be  brought  to  bear  without  any  of  the 
drawbacks  incident  to  the  slower  growth  and  development  of  the  older 
ooimtries.  The  editors  of  the  AuM^cUian  Medical  Jowmai  have  indeed 
a  glorious  field  before  them !  That  they  may  be  fully  conscious  of  the 
great  responsibilities  that  rest  upon  ihem  ;  that,  as  the  guardians  of  the 
ethics  of  the  profession,  they  may  keep  the  loftiest  goal  before  their  eyes 
and  pursue  it ;  that  they  may  rise  superior  to  the  temptations  that 
beset  the  journalist,  and  scorn  petty  jealousies,  seeking  only  the  advance* 
meut  of  science  and  the  good  of  the  common  profession, — such  are  the 
wishes  we  ofQer  to  our  friends  in  the  young  but  stalwart  colony.  They 
have  entered  into  their  new  path  with  a  vigour  which  justifies  £ur 
hopes;  and  none  will  rejoice  more  than  their  brethren  on  this  side  of  the 
globe  to  see  those  hopes  realized. 

The  information  contained  in  the  Journal  is  distributed  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads : — Original  Contributions ;  Hospital  Heports  ;  Eeports  of 
Medical  and  Scientific  Societies;  Editorial  Articles;  Be  views;  Extracts 
from  Medical  and  Scientific  Literature ;  Creneral  Correspondence^  Medical 
News,  and  Answers  to  Correspondents. 

We  may  find  an  opportunity  of  giving  an  analysis  of  one  or  more  of 
the  papers.  We  subjoin  the  titles  of  the  communications  contained 
in  the  first  number,  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  our  readers,  —  viz., 
1.  On  the  Principles  of  Pathology,  by  W.  B.  Wilmot,  M.D.  2.  Sun- 
stroke,  its  Causes,  Consequences,  and  Pathology,  by  C.  Travers  Mackin. 
3.  On  Barbiers,  by  Richard  Eades,  M.B.  4.  Case  of  Autumnal  Fever, 
with  Remarks,  by  R.  T.  Tracy,  M.D,  5.  Epilepsy  produced  by  Pressure 
on  the  Brain,  by  John  Maund,  M.D.  6.  A  Cure  of  Recto-labial  Fistula^ 
by  Edward  Barker,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Melbourne  Hospital.  7.  On 
Lloyd's  New  Operation  for  Stone,  by  W.  Gillbee,  Honorary  Surgeon  to 
the  Melbourne  Hospital.  8.  Case  of  Supposed  Rupture  of  the  Uterus, 
with  Spontaneous  Evolution  of  the  Fcetus  and  Placenta  PrsBvia,  by 
G.  S.  D.  Butler,  M.D. 

The  mere  enumeration  of  the  papers  certainly  does  not  convey  much 
to  our  readers,  but  it  serves  to  indicate  the  path  which  our  Australian 
colleagues  have  entered  upon.  Their  own  prowess  will  secure  their  future 
career ;  but  we  trust  they  will  not  refuse  to  accept  from  us  the  oordial 
assurances  of  the  sincere  sympathy  and  good  fellowship,  with  which  their 
first  essays  will  be  hailed  in  the  mother  countiy. 
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PART   SECOND. 


SaOiIiogropj^ical  SEUcaiK. 


Art.  I. — A  Practical  Treatise  on  tlie  Disorders  of  the  Stomach  toith  Fer- 
mefitcUion.  By  Jakes  Turnbull,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Liverpool 
Royal  Infirmary.     London,  1856.     pp.  160. 

Jk  the  first  chapter,  Dr.  Tumbull  examines  very  briefly  the  procesB  of 
natural  digestion,  stating  the  argoments  used  to  support  the  idea  that  the 
conversion  of  food  into  chyme  is  a  fermentation  of  a  peculiar  kind.  In 
the  second  chapter,  he  discuisses  the  chemistry  of  the  changes  involved  in  the 
alcoholic,  the  saccharine,  the  viscous,  the  lactic,  the  acetic,  the  gallic,  tlie 
pectic,  the  benzoilic,  the  sioapic,  the  ammoniacal,  the  ^atrid,  and  the  fatly 
fermentations.  It  mnst  be  confessed,  however,  that  science  b  in  the  rear 
of  what  practical  observation  requires  on  these  heads,  and  consequently 
only  the  most  important  of  them  are  discussed  in  detail.  In  some,  if  not 
all  fermentations,  the  growth  of  organic  forms  of  an  elementary  naturei, 
such  as  the  yeast-plant,  is  looked  upon  by  the  author  as  an  important 
part  of  the  process.  The  action  of  certam  chemical  agents  in  arresting 
fermentation  is  pointed  out ;  such  as  bichloride  of  mercury,  sulphate  of 
copper,  carbonate  of  soda,  mustard,  wood  spirit,  creasote ;  others,  such  as 
turpentine,  chloride  of  lime,  weakened  but  did  not  destroy  it ;  tannin 
precipitated  the  ferment,  but  without  arresting  fermentation  ;  and  gallio 
acid,  on  the  other  hand,  caused  an  abundant  dark  head.  Experimeits 
were  likewise  made  by  the  author  upon  lactic  fermentation,  which,  how- 
ever, none  of  the  reagents  mentioned,  except  wood  spirit,  had  the  power 
of  completely  checkiug.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  arrest  of  ferm^i- 
tation  is  not  exactly  the  same  thing  as  arrest  of  putrefieMstion  ;  for  arse- 
nious  acid,  so  decided  an  antiseptic,  has  no  great  power  in  checking 
vinous  fermentation.  The  third  chapter  commences  the  medical  part  of 
the  work,  and  is  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  33  already  pubfished  cases  of 
sarcina  ventriculi,  to  which  Dr.  Tumbull  adds  3  of  his  own.  As  might 
have  been  anticipated  from  the  introductory  chapters,  he  considers  this 
organic  growth  as  having  more  causal  influence  upon  the  morbid  pheno- 
meua,  than  is  usual  among  pathologists.  He  thinks  it  is  produced  by,  and 
also  propagates,  a  morbid  fermentation.  The  palliative  efifect  of  hyposul- 
phite of  soda,  and  of  alkalies,  he  attributes  to  the  partial  arrest  of  fermen-' 
tation  which  they  exerted  in  his  experiments  ;  and  seeing  the  complete 
arrest  effected  by  wood  spirit,  he  advises  a  trial  of  that  as  a  remedy  for' 
sardnct.     The  next  chapter  is  ocoufned  by  "Dyspeptio  disorder"  with 
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morbid  fermentation  but  without  aareina,  and  in  both  stomach  and  bowels. 
In  this  Dr.  TumbuU  expands  upon  the  narrow  view  of  the  process  of 
digestion  which  his  title  would  have  seemed  to  imply,  and  carries  on  the 
arguments  which  had  been  applied  to  the  stomach  into  the  further  regions 
of  the  duodenum,  ileum,  and  colon.  He  attributes  English  autumnal  cholera 
to  the  acid  fermentation  of  fruit  in  the  bowels.  Bichloride  of  mercury 
having  been  shown  in  the  second  chapter  to  be  an  anti-fermentive,  "  not 
only  explains,**  he  says,  ''  how  mercurials  act  in  these  disorders  of  the 
bowels,  but  may  also  throw  some  light  on  the  manner  in  which  mercury 
acts  as  the  most  energetic  remedy  in  eradicating  syphilis."  The  fifth 
chapter  examines  the  action  of  other  remedies  on  similar  principles.  The 
sixth  enumerates  the  various  tendencies  of  different  articles  of  diet  to 
ferment,  and  explains  their  value  as  aliments.  In  order  to  feel  the  force 
of  the  author's  reasoning,  it  is  necessary  to  agree  with  him  that  a  vast 
number  of  organic  acts  are  explained  by  referring  them  to  ''fermentation** 
— that  not  only  cookery  and  digestion,  but  that  indigestion  also,  diar^ 
rhoBa,  colic,  flatulence,  syphilis,  the  poisoning  by  bitter  almonds  and  by 
Grerman  sausages^  the  acidification  and  the  alkalinisation  of  urine,  the 
growth  of  sarcina,  and  the  pain  in  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  have  their 
nature  elucidated  by  ascribing  them  to  this  word. 


Art.  II. — Nomos :  an  Attempt  to  Demonstrate  a  CentrcU  Physical  Law 

in  NaJbure, — Londcny  1856.     12mo,  pp.  198. 

In  the  year  1842,  Mr.  W.  B.  Grove,  in  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  at 
the  London  Institution,  propounded  a  theory  of  the  correlation  of  phy- 
sical forces,  which  subsequently  assumed  this  expression, ''  that  the  various 
affections  of  matter  which  constitute  the  main  objects  of  experimental 
physics — viz.,  heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  chemical  affinity,  and 
motion,  are  all  correlative,  or  have  a  reciprocal  dependence.  That  nei- 
ther, teken  abstractedly,  can  be  said  to  be  the  essential  or  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  others,  but  that  either  may,  as  a  force,  produce  the  others 
»  •  •  each  merging  itself  as  the  force  it  produces  becomes  developed  ; 
and  that  the  same  must  hold  good  of  other  forces,  it  being  an  irresistible 
inference  that  a  force  cannot  originate  otherwise  than  by  generation  from 
some  antecedent  force  or  forces.'* 

In  investigating  the  relations  of  the  different  forces,  Mr.  Orove  com- 
menced with  each  in  its  turn,  and  indicated  the  manner  in  which  it  could 
mediately  or  immediately  produce  the  others.  The  clearness  with  which 
this  correlation  was  shown,  led  **  many  to  regard  all  the  different  natural 
agencies  as  reducible  to  unity,  and  as  resulting  from  one  force  which  is 
the  efficient  cause  of  all  the  others.*'*  But  "Mx.  Grove  adhered  to  the 
simple  expression  of  correlation,  urging  that ''  in  tracing  any  force  back 
to  its  antecedents,  we  are  merged  in  an  infinity  of  changing  forms  of 
fierce  ;**  and  in  reply  to  the  question, "  Can  we  suggest  a  proposition, 
definitely  conceivable  by  the  mind,  of  force  without  antecedent  force  T 
states,  ''/  cannot,  without  calling  for  the  interposition  of  creative 
power." 

The  Crorrelatioii  of  Fh7«io«l  Force.    Second  Edition.   18^0. 
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The  conclusion  at  which  the  author  of  *  Nomos '  arrives,  is,  "  in  short, 
that  the  iooiigaDio  world  is  ruled  by  one  single  law,  of  whose  operation 
the  phenomena  of  electricity,  magnetism,  light,  heat,  chemical  action,  and 
motion  are  only  so  many  signs — ^the  law,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  laboratory ; 
and  that  no  secret  in  the  world  of  inoi^ganio  nature  can  be  fiilly  under- 
stood except  upon  this  aasumption.** 

But  even  with  this  "  assumption,*'  we  fear  there  are  many  "  secrets 
in  the  world  of  inorganic  nature**  which  cannot  be  ''fully  understood.*' 
But  further,  what  this  "  law  of  the  laboratory**  is,  we  are  at  some  loss  to 
comprehend.  The  term  is  used  ''to  express  that  central  law  to  which  the 
philosophy  of  the  laboratoiy  appears  to  point  ;*'  which,  gathered  from  the 
whole  of  the  work  before  us,  is  nothing  more  than  the  correlation  of  forces 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Grove  ;  but  which  receives  some  definition  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  survey  of  electricity — viz.,  "  an  action  of  duality,  out  of 
which  arise,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  certain  marked  movements — 
an  action  which  depends  not  upon  incomprehensible  imponderables,  but 
npon  certain  definite  and  comprehensible  properties  of  matter." 

The  author  proceeds  then  to  show  that  this  law  "  domiiiates  in  nature,** 
and  that  it  "  may  be  a  cosmical  law.**  The  first  application  of  it  to  the 
movements  of  the  earth  requires  two  assumptions — e.g.,  "Let  us  assume 
that  currents  of  electricity  surround  the  earth  in  a  direction  which  is 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  ;  let  us  assume  that  similar  cuirents 
proceed  from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  and  emerge  upon  the  part  which  is 
nearest  to  the  sun  ;  and  we  may  soon  see  that  the  earth  must  move  around 
the  sun,  and  that  she  must  rotate  upon  her  axis  as  weU  as  move  onwards 
in  her  orbit." 

The  old  "cookery  books**  usually  commenced  their  directions  in  re- 
gard to  culinary  ichthyology  with  the  most  important  advice,  "  first  catch 
your  fish  j'*  but  the  author  of  '  Nomos'  assumes  that  his  fish  are  caught, 
and  proceeds  to  garnish  his  empty  dishes  in  an  extremely  pleasing,  but 
scarcely  satis&ctory  manner. 

The  "  law  of  the  laboratory  "  comes  to  the  rescue  of  distressed  comets  ; 
but  here,  again,  there  are  "  assumptions,'*  honestly  admitted  to  be  such,  too 
numerous  for  our  patience  to  count. 

The  "  law  of  the  laboratory  "  is  brought  to  explain  "  some  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  natural  heat  j"  which  is  represented  as  nothing  more  than  a 
current  of  any  kind  under  difficulties.  Here  we  have  the  tides,  explained 
by  expansion  of  the  solid  substance  of  the  earth ;  an  expansion  which 
does  not  appear  to  afiect  the  water,  and  which  expansion  is  due  to  the 
heat  of  the  moon  (!)  being  focussed  within  the  globe  itself.  The  conclusion 
with  regard  to  heat  is,  that  "  natural  heat "  (t.s.,  heat  outside  the  labora- 
tory) is  identical  with  "artificial  heat"  (i.0.,  heat  produced  in  the  labora- 
tory, but  which  we  shoidd  have  supposed  to  be  as  natural  as  the  other). 
And  what  this  has  to  do  with  the  "  central  law,'*  we  leave  our  readers  to 
divine  ;  and  also  how  "  the  law  provisionally  named  the  law  of  the  labo- 
ratory,*' renders  these  secrets  "  fully  understood.'* 

Then,  after  two  delightfully  short  chapters,  each  occupying  about  one 
quarter  of  a  page,  we  pass  to  th^  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  as  already 
stated.  The  author  starts  by  defining  "imponderable  agents"  thus — 
"Agents,  that  is  to  say,  which  are  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  physical 
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inquiry  f*  and  he  odnclodes  with  an  *^  ascomption."  The  reader,  howeTer, 
although  he  will  prohably  have  no  more  definite  idea  of  a  ^  central  law** 
when  he  has  finished  the  hook  than  he  had  when  he  oonimenced,  will  find 
mnch  to  interest  him  in  the  perusal ;  and  will  find  abundant  and  apt 
illustrations  of  the  law  of  correlation  of  forces,  which  is  at  present  the 
most  general  expression  that  can  be  sdentifiiMdly  employed  with  regard 
to  them. 


Art.  III. — The  Life  of  Henry  Comeltus  Agrippa  von  Netteaheim^  Doctor 
and  Knight,  commonly  knoum  as  a  Magician,  By  JELenby  Morlet, 
Author  of  *  Palissy  the  Potter/  *  Jerome  Cardan/  Ac. — London,  1856. 
Two  vols.,  pp.  304,  pp.  332. 

In  the  fermentation  preceding  and  accompanying  the  great  events  of  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Cornelius  Agrippa  occupied  a  position 
which  fully  justifies  the  choice  of  Mr.  Morley  in  selecting  his  biography 
as  illustrative  of  the  times  he  lived  in.  In  a  purely  medical  point 
of  view  we  learn  but  little  from  the  work,  but  aU  who  are  interasted  * 
in  what  bears  upon  the  development  of  the  human  mind,  will  read 
the  account  of  Agrippa^s  struggles  and  the  analysis  of  his  works  with 
sympathy.  In  the  middle  ages,  when  natural  science  was  mystified 
by  ^e  alchemist  and  by  an  admixture  with  a  cabalistic  theology,  it^  is 
not  surprising  that  a  man  who  "  began  his  life  by  mastering  nearly  the 
whole  circle  of  the  sciences  and  arts,"  should  describe  "  Physic  as  another 
art  of  homicide,  mechanical,  though  daiming  the  name  of  a  philosophy." 

The  biographer  offers  no  temptations  to  the  present  generation  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Agrippa,  so  that  it  Lb  needless  to  warn  the 
medical  reader  against  the  influence  of  the  scholar^s  scepticism — ^the  very 
crudity  of  which  is  a  sufficient  antidote  against  the  poison  he  might  have 
infused  in  his  own  day. 

It  is  out  of  our  province  to  inquire  more  fully  into  the  features  that 
characterize  the  doings  or  the  writings  of  the  great  Magician,  but  those 
who  desire  an  analysis  of  them,  and  who  wish  to  know  how  they  were 
received  by  his  contemporaries,  will  find  Mr.  Morley*s  volumes  an 
acceptable  addition  to  their  libraries. 


Art  IY. — A  €l§7nparative  Inquiry  as  to  the  Preventive  and  Curative 
Influence  of  the  Climate  of  Fau,  and  of  MontpeUier,  Hy^es,  Nice, 
Homey  Pisa,  Florence^  NapleSy  Bio^rritZy  dCrc,  ,on  Health  and  Disease; 
with  a  description  of  the  Wakring^ptaces  cf  the  Pyrenees,  and  of  the 
Virtues  of  thwr  respective  Mineral  Sources.  By  Alex.  Tayu>r,  M.D., 
F.RS.E.,  Cor.  Member  of  the  Hist.  Institute  of  France,  ke.  &c.  A 
new  edition,  considerably  altered  and  enlarged. — London,  1856« 
pp.  355. 

The  plan  followed  by  Dr.  Taylor  in  the  well-written  book  before  ua,  is 
one  that  offers  a  better  prospect  of  enabling  us  to  determine  the  curative 
influence  of  climate,  than  the  results  which  we  may  obtain  by  having 
regard  to  meteorological  data  only.  He  considers,  justly,  that  we  obtain 
a  safe  guide  as  to  the  effects  of  a  given  climate,  by  ascertaining  the  influ- 
ence it  exerts  upon  the  native  population. 
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"  Thus,  if  in  any  ctimaie  we  find  that  its  agency  is  decidedly  of  a  sedative  kind, 
and  that  it  pnndmatelj  acts  by  modifjing  the  tone  of  organs,  we  would,  afiriori, 
infer  that  such  a  climate  would  be  unsuitable  to  that  kind  of  diseased  action 
depending  upon  general  want  of  tone  and  a  low  state  of  functional  energy.  But, 
again,  if  in  any  elimate  we  find  that  acute  inflammatory  affections— for  uistance, 
01  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  stomach  or  air  passa^s — are  a  common  disease 
with  the  natives,  it  would  not  seem  to  be  a  wise  or  logical  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  a  physician,  to  send  to  such  a  climate  a  stranger  who  was  liable  to  be  easily 
affected  by  these  very  maladies." 

Hegarded  in  their  influence  upon  the  invalid,  Dr.  Taylor  classes 
elimates  as  exciting,  sedative,  and  relaxing :  Nice,  Naples,  Montpellier, 
and  Florence  belonging  to  the  first  j  Borne  and,  par  excdlence,  Pan  to 
the  second  category;  Pisa  and  Madeira  being  instances  of  the  third. 
Pan  and  MontpeHier  may  be  said  to  difler  as  much  as,  in  our  country, 
Torquay  and  Margate;  no  one  would  think  of  sending  patients  indis- 
criminately to  these  two  places,  and  i^  is  equally  important  in  recom- 
mending residence  abroad,  that  we  should  du^uUy  distinguish  between 
the  localities^  as  we  should  between  a  stimulant  or  a  narcotic  medicine. 
The  climate  of  Pan,  to  which  Dr.  Taylor  devotes  his  chief  attention,  is 
characterized  by  the  stillness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  absence  of  free  com- 
municable humidity  and  of  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold.  Such 
conditions  enable  the  invalid,  without  risk  of  sudden  chills  or  the  dis* 
tnrbance  of  the  function  of  any  organ,  to  enjoy  out-door  exercise  through- 
out the  winter,  and  amply  account  for  the  remarkable  immunity  from 
disease,  and  the  longevity,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pan.  The  sedative  action 
of  the  climate  of  Pau  is  shown  by  its  physiological  influences,  and  hy  the 
influence  it  exerts  upon  the  morale.  The  inhabitants  show  a  slower  cir- 
culation, and  are  more  phlegmatic  than  their  countrymen  generally;  and 
visitors  equally  exhibit,  after  a  time,  a  permanent  reduction  of  their 
pulse  and  a  modification  of  temperament.  We  are  unable  to  give  as  full 
an  analysis  of  Dr.  Taylor's  work  as  we  might  wish,  but  our  rostders  will 
anticipate,  even  from  what  we  have  said,  that  the  remedial  action  of  Pau 
"may  be  summed  up  in  one  general  principle:  viz.,  wherever  disease, 
depends  upon  increased  nervous  and  arterial  action  permanently  pro* 
duced,  either  by  temperament  or  by  some  causes  leading  to  more  active 
disease,"  there  we  may  expect  a  beneficial  influence  from  this  climate. 

TVe  are  tempted  to  add  a  few  words  concerning  a  place  which  has  been 
known  for  some  years  to  the  sojourners  at  Pau,  but  has  of  late  acquired 
an  extensive  reputation,  owing  to  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  the 
French  having  resorted  to  it — we  mean  Biarritz.  It  is  a  fishing  hamlet 
about  five  miles  fix)m  Bayonne,  first  brought  into  notice  by  the  English 
residents  at  Pau,  who  went  there  during  the  summer  to  enjoy  the 
invigorating  sea  breezes. 

"It  is  most  irregularly  built,  some  parts  of  it  being  situated  on  a  succession  of 
cliffs,  others  in  a  species  of  ravine.  The  houses,  being  mostly  intended  for  summer 
use,  have  all,  more  or  less,  a  north-western  aspect.  And  this  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  for  in  a  southern  climate,  when  a  house  has  a  southern  exposure,  its 
inhabitants  are  oondemned  during  the  day  to  darkness,  for  the  admission  of 
the  sun's  rays  into  the  house  would  be  mtokrable;  whereas,  with  a  norths 
western  aspect,  the  houses  receive  through  their  open  windows  the  refreshing  sea- 
breeze  fr0D\  the  west,  which  most  generally  sets  in  every  morning  about  ten 
o'clock,  and  the  snuffing  in  of  which  is  a  real  luxury,  and  goes  far  to  neutralise 
the  effects  of  a  southern  sun« 
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''The  health  of  the  native  population  at  Biarritz  is  most  satisfactory,  and  the 
advanced  ages  which  thev  atUiin,  as  evidenced  by  the  registen  and  the  inscrip^ 
tions  on  the  tombstones  in  their  romantic  churchyard,  prove  how  favourable  the 
climate  is,  even  with  the  drawback  of  hard  work,  the  accidents  of  the  sea,  and  of 
food  not  of  the  most  fortifying  and  nutritive  description." 

Biarritz  may  be  regarded  as  auxiliary  to  Pau ;  the  warmness  of  the 
atmosphere  and  of  the  sea  enable  delicate  individuals  to  bathe  with, 
benefit,  who,  in  a  northern  climate,  could  do  so  only  with  pi*ejudice  to 
their  health ;  at  the  same  time  it  offers  an  agreeable  retreat  in  summer 
from  the  sultry  heats  of  Pau. 

In  concluding  this  brief  notice  of  Dr.  Taylor's  book  we  would  add 
that,  a.s  a  scientific  guide  and  a  pleasant  companion  to  the  South,  of  France 
and  the  Pyrenees,  it  will  prove  of  great  value  to  the  physician  at  home, 
or  to  the  invalid  in  quest  of  health. 


Abt.  V. — Addresses  to  Medical  Students.     Ddivered  at  the  instance  of 
ifie  Edinburgh  Missionary  Society, — Edinburgh,  1856.     pp.  266. 

A  MONO  the  dangers  that  beset  the  student  of  medicine  when  he  first 
enters  upon  his  career,  none  is  probably  more  serious,  or  fraught  with 
more  pernicious  results,  than  the  temptation  to  employ  the  scraps  of 
knowledge  that  he  picks  up,  as  arguments  against  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  ardour  of  youth,  the  fascinations  of  a  new  field  of  know- 
ledge, the  pleasure  excited  by  a  senjse  of  emancipation  from  all  intellectual 
control,  conspire  to  lead  away  many  a  young  man  into  the  maze  of 
infidelity,  which  is  closely  allied  to  the  slough  of  immorality.  Such  is 
not  a  necessary  result  of  the  admission  of  the  acolyte  to  the  portals  of 
science;  but  the  danger  is  great,  and  the  temptation  is  one  too  often 
yielded  to.  It  is  more  necessary,  perhaps,  to  the  student  of  medicine 
than  to  the  student  of  other  professions,  that  his  steps  should  be  guided 
by  men  whose  larger  experience  and  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
relations  that  science  and  religion  bear  to  one  another  enable  them  to 
assist  him;  and  we  therefore  hail  with  satisfaction  any  attempt  made 
with  the  view  to  showing  the  young  student  how  to  pass  through  the 
difficulties  that  environ  him,  how  to  reconcile  facts  which,  to  his  crude 
mode  of  reasoning,  appear  subversive  of  religion.  The  addresses  before 
us,  like  the  addresses  of  the  Christian  Medical  Association  of  London, 
are  intended  not  only  ^o  promote  religious  sentiment  among  the  students, 
but  to  show  how  their  calling  is  hallowed,  and  their  labours  become  more 
beneficial  to  themselves  and  to  their  patients,  if  they  mirror  themselves 
by  the  light  of  Christianity.  We  sincerely  trust  that  the  good  which  is 
intended  by  such  associations  may  be  fully  realized ;  that  they  may 
tend  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  the  community,  and  to  promote 
that  charitable  feeling  which  may  be  said  to  be  a  characteristic  feature  of 
the  members  of  our  profession,  whatever  the  faults  otherwise  laid  to  our 
charge. 

Of  the  addresses  individually,  we  would  speak  generally  in  terms 
of  praise;  but  to  him  who  would  hear  the  voice  of  the  wise  and  good 
physician,  the  man  of  large  he^rt  and  profound  knowledge,  on  the 
momentous  question  of  the  reality  of  Christianity,  and  of  its  iufiaenoe 
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tipon  hmnanity,  to  him  we  would  especially  recommend  the  prefatory 
essay  by  Dr.  Alison.  The  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  other  schools 
of  medicine,  would  do  well  to  secure  the  distribution  of  such  papers  as 
the  one  written  by  the  Nestor  of  medical  science^  among  those  who  are 
entering  upon  their  studentship. 


Abt.  VI. — Military  Sanatoria,  Letter  addressed  to  H.R,H,  the  Diike 
of  Cambridge,  Commarhder-iT^Chief,  o&c,  on  the  Introdtiction  of  Mineral' 
Water  EstaJblishTnenla  for  tJve  Use  of  the  Army.  By  P.  Pikcopfs, 
M.D.,  M.R.C.P.9  kCy  late  Civil  Physician  to  the  Scutari  Hospital. 
— London,  1856.    pp.  37. 

Ik  the  October  number  of  this  Review  we  adverted  to  the  fact  that  the 
establishment  of  military  sanatoria  had  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Pincofi^, 
and  was  under  the  consideration  of  Government.  In  the  pamphlet  before 
US,  Dr.  Pincoffis  explains  in  a  lucid  and  succinct  manner  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  recommendation^  has  been  made,  and  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  its  adoption.  In  France  and  Germany^  lengthened  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  many  soldiers  whose  constitutions  are  under- 
mined  by  the  wear  and  tear  inseparable  from  military  duty,  are  often, 
within  a  very  short  period,  restored  to  health,  by  being  sent  to  the  sana- 
toria established  in  Uiermal  and  other  watering-places,  after  having  been 
treated  for  months  to  little  or  no  purpose  in  the  excellent  hospitals  of 
their  various  stations.  Numerous  arguments  of  a  philanthropic  cha- 
XBcter  may  be  adduced  for  following  the  example  set  by  continental 
nations,  but  none  is  so  likely  to  be  of  weight  with  those  to  whom  the 
soldier  s  welfare  is  immediately  entrusted,  than  the  &ct  that  France,  with 
a  standing  army  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  that  of  England,  should 
have  fewer  out-pensioners.  On  the  Ist  of  August,  1856,  there  were 
51,530  pensioners  in  the  French  army  (including  about  3000  in  the 
H6tel  des  Invalides),  whilst  our  own  pensioners  amounted  to  59,987. 

'*  With  all  due  allowances  for  the  differences  of  the  two  services,  owing  to  the 
conditions  under  which  enlistment  takes  place,  the  length  of  service  required,  the 
vicissitudes  of  climate  to  which  our  soldiers  are  especially  exposed,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  comparatively  small  number  of  pensioners  in  the  Erench 
army  may  in  a  great  measure  he  accounted  for,  by  the  timely  use  and  decided 
benefit  derived  from  their  thermal  establishments ;  whilst  the  larger  proportion  of 
our  pensioners  is  chieflv  owing  to  the  system  hitherto  pursued,  of  retaininff  a  man 
in  foreign  service  until  his  constitution  is  entirely  broken,  and  then  discharging 
and  pensioning  him ;  whereas  he  would  have  a  fair  chance  of  recovering  his  health 
and  returning  to  duty  were  he  sent  home  in  time  to  such  sanatoria  as  I  propose." 

We  cordially  recommend  the  perusal  of  Dr.  PincoflBs'  pamphlet  to  all 
who  have  the  welfare  of  the  soldier  at  heart  j  as  it  appears  that  the  move- 
ment which  he  has  initiated  may  prove  successful  (for  we  learn  that  a 
amall  experiment  is  already  being  carried  out  upon  his  principle  at  Bath), 
we  trust  it  may  react  upon  the  civil  sanatoria,  infirmaries  and  convalescent 
mstitutions  already  existing,  but  often,  languishing  for  want  of  funds  be- 
cause the  public  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  purport  and 
importance  of  such  establishments. 
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Abt.  YII. — On  the  Companiion  of  Food,  and  haw  U  i$  Aduiiemied/ 
wUh  Frctelieal  Direetiona  for  its  Anafysis.  By  .W.  Maboet,  M.D.y 
F.O.S.,  Licentiate  of  the  Ro3ral  CoUege  of  Fbysdcaana,  Aflsistant-Phj- 
sician  and  Lecturer  on  Bhynological  and  Patkological  Chemistry  to 
the  Westminster  Hospital ;  formerly  President  of  the  £dinbiiz]|^ 
Medical  Society ;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Soci6t4  de  Biologic  of 
Paris,  and  Soci6t^  de  M6decine  of  Geneva^  &c. — London,  1856.  pp.  1 78. 

When  we  introduced  Dr.  Hassairs  important  work, '  On  Food,  and  its 
Adulterations,*  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  we  suggested  that  an  abridged 
work  of  the  kind  would  prove  very  acceptable  to  a  large  class  of  persons. 
The  book  which  Dr.  Marcet  now  offers  is  a  substitute  for  the  one  we  antici- 
pated seeing  from  Dr.  HassalFs  pen.  It  is  in  a  great  measure,  and  con- 
fessedly, based  upon  the  researches  of  the  Analytical  Commission  of  the 
'  Lancet,*  and  of  other  inquirers  in  the  same  field  of  science,  while  the 
author  gives  plain  and  simple  directions  for  the  methods  most  suitable  for 
the  detection  of  the  various  adulterations  that  are  oommonly  i»actised« 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  Dr.  Marcet  disooarages  the  prevailing 
tendency  to  see  '^  death  in  every  i>ot,**  while  he  tells  us  how  we  may 
readily  discover  the  fraud  that  tends  to  increase  our  bills  and  to  diminish 
the  rational  enjoyment  of  our  meals.  Now  that  our  tradespeople  must 
know  how  easily  they  are  found  out,  we  trust  that,  for  their  own  sakes  as 
well  as  OUTS,  they  will  universally  appreciate  the  maxim  of  honesty  being 
the  soundest  policy. 

Dr.  Marcet  divides  the  whole  subject  into  seven  chapters,  which  sne- 
cessively  treat :  1.  On  farinaceous  and  saccharine  food.  2.  On  ^noea 
3.  On  infusion  of  vegetable  substances,  other  fluid"  vegetable  food,  tea, 
cofiee,  sauces,  olive  oil.  4.  On  fennented  beverages.  5.  On  animal  food, 
meat,  fish,  milk.  6.  On  mineral  or  inorganic  food,  salt,  and  water.  And  7. 
On  preserved  food. 

The  descriptions  of  the  substances  are  clear,  the  details  of  the  micio- 
scopical  and  chemical  analyses  are  snccinctly  and  intelligibly  given,  and  the 
illustrations  are  executed  with  that  care  which  characterizes  the  produc- 
tions of  Mr.  Lens  Aldous  and  Mr.  Hart. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Maroet's  volume  will  be  extensively  con- 
sulted, both  in  and  out  of  the  profession.  We  may  add  the  suggestion, 
that  a  future  edition  would  be  rendered  more  complete  by  being  pro- 
vided with  an  index,  without  which  no  book  should  appear  which  is 
intended  to  serve  for  reference. 


Art.  YIII. — StdP  Ubo  deUa  Oomma-Besina  dAsa  Fceiida  adopieraia  per 
prevenire  la  MorU  dd  Feto  neUe  Gravidanze  morhoae  cagioncUe  da 
inerzia  dfUS  Uiero.  Memoria  del  Dottore  Gaetako  la  Fe&la,  Vice- 
Preaidente  della  Societa  Medica  di  Malta. — Malta,  1855.  pp.  29. 

On  the  Use  of  the  Gum-resin  of  Asscifcetida  in  Preventing  the  DeoUh  qfthe 
Fcebus  in  Morbid  Pregnancies  caused  by  Inertia  qfthe  Uterus.  By 
Dr.  Gaetaso  La  Febla,  Yioe-President  of  the  Medical  Sodbty  of 
Malta. 

The  author  takes  credit  to  himself  for  diBcovering  a  power  he  believes  to 
exist  in  assafoetida  of  preventing  the  death  of  the  foetus  and  abortion  when 
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these  phenomena  depend,  as  he  supposes,  upon  an  asthenic  condition  of 
the  uterus.  Among  the  causes  of  this  state  he  enumerates  depressing 
mental  emotions,  tenor,  yenereal  affections,  the  abuse  of  mercurial  inunc- 
tions, a  relaxed  constitution  of  the  body,  amenorrhoea,  repeated  menor- 
rhagia^  leucorrhoea,  hysteria^  and  neglected  miscarriage.  His  cases  do  not 
appear  to  us  to  be  by  any  means  conclusive ;  thus  in  the  first,  in  which 
the  death  of  the  foetus  in  three  pregnancies  depended  upon  syphilis,  the 
venereal  taint  probably  wore  itself  out,  the  fourth  child — ^being  the  first 
bom  after  the  assafootida  treatment — living  five  days,  while  the  children 
subsequently  bom  continued  to  live  (rimasero  in  vita).  In  the  author's 
fifth  case,  his  method  succeeded  after  the  patient  and  her  husband  had 
been  subjected  to  anti-venereal  treatment !  His  plan  may  be  briefly 
stated  to  consist  in  the  daily  administration  of  assafoBtida  in  such  doses 
that  £rom  ten  to  fifteen  drachms  shall  have  been  taken  before  the  period 
at  which  the  death  of  the  foetus  occurred  in  the  preceding  pregnancy. 
All  we  sliould  be  inclined  to  say  in  favour  of  the  efficacy  of  the  system 
as  reported,  is,  that  it  did  not  prevent  the  good  results  of  the  "  strong 
soups,  the  decoction  of  chamomile,  and  the  goat's  milk,  which  he  wisely 
administered  to  the  cachectic  patients  with  whom  he  had  to  deal ;  and 
that  it  did  not  counteract  his  efforts  to  remove  from  them  every  source  of 
amioyance  and  disquiet,  to  keep  them  agreeably  occupied,  and  to  inspire 
them  with  the  hope  of  an  auspicious  delivery." 


Abt.  IX. — The  Complete  Hcmdbook  of  Obetetrie  Swrgery  ;  or.  Short  Eidea 
of  Practice  rn,  every  Emergency,  from  the  Simplest  to  the  most  For- 
midable Operations  conne^ed  with  the  Science  of  Obstetricy.  By 
Chaiuuss  Clay,  M.D. — London,  1856.     16mo,  pp.  290. 

Ik  the  prefiice  to  this  work,  the  author  informs  us  that  he  was  originally 
led  to  prepare  it  for  publication  from  the  belief  that  no  similar  work 
existed  in  medical  literature,  and  that  one  on  such  a  plan  was  really 
required. 

Without  going  quite  so  far  as  to  admit  that  no  such  work  exists  in 
medical  literature,  we  are  quite  willing  to  concede  that  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  one  of  a  similar  kind  in  the  English  language  ;  and  that, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  author  has  succeeded  in  making  it  one  of 
great  practical  utility.  The  work  describes  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  operations,  many  of  which  are  not  adverted  to  in  the  more  ordinary 
treatises  on  midwifexy.  In  several  instances,  the  descriptions  are  illus- 
trated by  original  and  instructive  woodcuts ;  and  some  of  the  articles, 
such  as  those  on  Emlnyotomy,  Spontaneous  Evolution  or  Expulsion, 
Hsemorrhage,  Ovariotomy,  and  Version,  are  so  elaborate  and  complete  as 
to  be  worthy  of  taking  rank  with  the  best  essays  extant  on  these 
subjects. 

The  introductory  cluster  on  Chloroform,  although  concisely  written, 
contains  some  good  general  roles  for  its  employment.  We  extract  the 
following  :— 

••  First. — Is  Cases  or  Labottiu  It  may  be  used  in  severe,  short,  but  ineffectual 
pams,  which  restrain  bearing-down  efforts.    In  these,  chloroform  renders  uterme 
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contractions  longer,  stronger,  and  more  efficacious ;  and  thus  it  accelerates  the 
accomplishment  of  the  process. 

"Second, — Where  the  ports  are  rigid  and  unyielding,  it  assists  in  dilating 
the  parts,  relaxes  the  muscular  fibre,  and  reUeves  the  severity  of  pain  arising 
from  rigidity. 

"Third, — In  long-protracted  cases,  worn  down  and  suffering  from  nervous 
debility,  and  also  imtability,  it  restores  the  physical  powers,  reheving  both  pain 
and  anxiety. 

"Fourth, — ^In  some  forms  of  convulsions  it  has  been  found  useful. 

"  //  is  not  to  be  wed, — ^In  convulsions  of  apoplectic  or  epileptic  type : 

"  Or  when  the  patient  is  strongly  opposed  to  it. 

"  And  even  when  the  aversion  to  it  is  only  moderate,  it  should  not  be  urged. 

"  The  time  for  exhibiting  it, — ^It  should  not  generally  be  given  until  the  second 
stage  of  labour  is  estabushed ;  unless  some  unusual  severity  of  pains  harasses 
the  patient  unnecessarily,  when  it  may  be  used  somew^hat  carUer.''  (p.  5.) 

We  agree  also  with  the  following  : — 

"  Necessary  cautions, — The  pube  to  be  constantly  felt,  and  if  any  untoward 
effects  arise,  the  handkerchief  to  be  removed. 

"  At  first  admit  a  free  mixture  of  atmospheric  air. 

*'  Temperature  of  the  apartment  must  be  moderate. 

"  Patient  not  to  be  placed  in  deep  insensibility  (or  snoring). 

"  Never  commence  chloroform  in  large  doses. 

"  Preserve  insensibility.    Watch  narrowly  its  effects. 

"  Never  give  chloroform  immediately  after  a  full  meal,  nor  vet  after  long 
fasting.  If  a  choice  can  be  made  as  to  time,  select  about  two  nours  from  the 
last  food  taken."  (pp.  6-7.) 

From  the  chapter  on  Embryotomy,  we  give  the  following  quotation  as 
illustrating  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  : — 

**  Object. — ^To  reduce  the  child,  to  enable  it  to  pass  where  the  pelvic  diameters 
are  too  small  to  allow  a  living  child  to  pass  from  deformity  or  tumours ;  or  where 
the  head,  from  disease,  is  too  laree,  though  pelvis  natural ;  and  thus  to  save  the 
mother  at  the  expense  of  the  child. 

"  Necessary  Conditions. ^-"Vf  hen  the  head,  though  compressed,  will  not  pass ; 
when  there  is  only  just  room  for  a  mutilated  foetus  to  pass ;  when  the  forceps 
cannot  effect  deUverv ;  when  there  is  hydrocephalus. 

"Instruments. — -Tnere  are  more  in  use  than  necessanr;  perforator,  crochet, 
bone-forceps,  craniotomy-forceps,  cephalotribe,  kephalepsalis,  osteotomist.  There 
is  very  seldom  any  necessity  for  more  than  the  two  first. 

"  Dimensions  of  Pelvis  requiring  them. — Autero-posterior  diameter,  according  to 
Osborne,  2^  inches ;  Clarke,  Sj ;  Bums,  3^ ;  Le  Bois,  3 ;  Aitkin,  2i  to  3 ; 
Busch,  3. 

"  Smallest  Diameter  allowing  it. — ^According  to  Dewees,  2  inches;  Baudelocque, 
IJ;  Hull,  li;  Bums,  1};  Gardien,  H;  Hamilton,  IJ;  Davis,  1. 

"Mortality. — To  the  child  always ;  to  the  mother  1  death  in  6,"  (p.  68.) 

The  subject  of  spontaneous  evolution  or  expulsion  is  put  very  clearly 
before  the  reader,  and  illustrated  by  several  diagrams  copied  from  the 
work  of  Chailly.  The  explanation  of  the  process  given  by  Dr.  Douglas 
in  contradistinction  to  that  ofifered  by  Dr.  Denman,  is,  as  we  conceive, 
very  properly  insisted  upon ;  the  body  of  the  child  in  these  cases  being 
doubled  upon  itself  and  expelled  as  in  breach  presentations,  rather  than 
rotated,  so  that  the  head  emerges  first  from  the  pelvis — a  mode  of 
expulsion,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add^  which  can  only  take  place 
exceptionally^  when  the  child  is  small  and  the  pelvis  capacious. 
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The  chapter  on  Uterine  Haemorrhage  is  extremely  comprehensiye,  and 
treats  of  the  snbject  under  the  two  heads  of  its  general  characters  and 
Tarieties.  The  former  comprising  more  particularly  its  statistics,  dangers, 
symptoms,  modes,  and  general  treatment;  and  the  latter  its  several 
varieties  as  occurring  during  pregnancy,  during  labour,  and  after 
delivery. 

The  next  subject  discussed  by  our  author  is  Ovariotomy ;  the  general 
history,  symptoms,  diagnosis,  and  treatment,  remedial  and  operative,  of 
OYariau  tumours,  are  very  fully  but  concisely  set  forward.  Few  men 
would  appear  to  have  had  more  experience  in  regard  to  extirpation  of 
the  ovaries  than  Dr.  Clay,  and  few  therefore  have  a  right  to  be  heard 
more  authoritatively  upon  this  question  : — 

"I  have  now  operated,"  he  observes,  ''seventy-one  times  (for  extirpation  of 
the  ovary),  and  the  general  results  are  as  follows— -71  cases  *.  49  recoveries, 
22  deaths.    Taking  these  cases  in  groups  as  they  occurred— 

"  The  first  20  cases,  8  died,  12  recovered. 

"  The  second  20  cases,  6  died,  14  recovered. 

"  The  last  31  cases,  8  died,  22  recovered. 
"  Thus,  the  mortality  has  been  gradually  lessened. 

"  Of  the  first  20,  deaths  1  in  2|. 

"Of  the  second  20,  deaths  1  in  3i. 

"  Of  the  last  31,  deaths  1  in  4. 
''Here,  as  it  might  naturally  be  expected,  experience  has  gradually  lessened 
the  mortfiility  in  my  own  practice  from  1  in  2  i  to  1  in  4.  And  1  have  a  confiaent 
hope  that  it  will  be  reduced  still  fiirther,  from  improved  diagnosis,  experience  in 
operating,  and  lastly,  in  the  mode  (which  practice  only  can  command)  of  after- 
treatment  being  better  understood."  (pp.  158-159.) 

We  fear,  however,  that  the  experience  of  others  will  not  enforce  the 
very  favourable  opinion  thus  expressed  of  the  results  to  be  expected  from 
the  operation.  The  facts  collected  by  Dr.  Robert  Lee*  are  far  from 
encouraging;  and  apart  from  the  risks  and  dangers  of  the  operation 
itself,  which  in  many  cases  can  neither  be  anticipated  nor  foreseen,  we 
would  submit  that  the  difficulty  of  always  making  an  accurate  diagnosis 
must  ever  constitute  an  insuperable  barrier  to  its  frequent  performance. 
Nevertheless,  we  admit  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  it  may  be 
rendered  justifiable;  and  in  such  cases  the  experience  and  practice  of  our 
author,  as  laid  down  in  the  present  chapter,  may  be  usefully  appealed  to. 


Abt.  X. — Researdies  on  PcUJwlogical  Anatomy  tmd  Glirdcal  Surgery. 
By  Joseph  Samson  GAicaEE. — London,  1856.     8vo,  pp.  216. 

Thesb  memoirs,  though  exhibiting  industry  and  powers  of  observation 
on  the  part  of  their  author,  would  have  found  their  proper  place  in  one 
of  the  journals,  whence,  if  thought  desirable,  they  might  have  afterwards 
been  collected,  with  the  advantages  of  a  more  matured  consideration 
and  a  less  harried  composition  than  they  now  exhibit. 

The  papers  are  eight  in  number: — 1.  On  Rapture  of  the  Heart  from 
External  Violence.  Mr.  Gamgee  relates  an  interesting  case  of  this 
occurrence,  and,  from  a  siurvey  of  several  recorded  cases,  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  rapture  of  the  heart,  without  penetrating  woUnds,  takes 

*  Medico-Cbinirgical  Tramactioos,  vol.  xxxir.  p.  13. 
37-xix.  12 
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place  more  frequently  than  is  fleuerally  sappoeed.  2.  On  Dry  Ckngrene. 
Two  cases  are  given.  3.  On  Cystic  Sarcoma  and  Cancer  of  the  Breast. 
The  difficulties  of  diagnosis  in  tomonrs  of  the  breast,  when  complicated 
with  cysts,  are  dwelt  upon ;  and  the  author  suggests  that  some  of  the 
confusion  that  preyails  might  be  obviated  by  substituting  for  the  tenns 
''  cystic  sarcoma,"  and  "  cystic  carcinoma,"  the  appellations  "glandular,  or 
benign  tumour  with  cysts,"   "  scirrhus,   or    encephaloid    with  cysts.** 

4.  l^eatment  of  Oancer  by  Landolfi's  Paste.  Mr.  Qamgee  is  rather 
Bevere  in  his  criticism  upon  the  mode  in  which  M.  Landolfi's  pretensians 
as  a  curer  of  cancer  have  been  handled  by  the  German  medical  press; 
but  we  should  be  glad  to  know  how  any  man  can  be  characterized 
other  than  as  a  charlatan  who  declares  that  "in  3000  out  of  4000  cases 
which  I  have  treated  by  this  method,  the  patients  had  no  recurrence  of 
cancer,"  without  fumi^iing  any  clinical  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  such  a 
statement.     A  most  adverse  report  was  made  by  the  Paris  Commission. 

5,  On  Syphilisation.  The  author  here  gives  us  an  account  of  a  visit  he 
paid  to  Sperino  of  Turin,  who  seems  to  have  thoroughly  inoculated  him 
with  his  doctrines.  The  most  satisfactory  part  for  us  is  to  learn  that  the 
Professor  has  suspended  his  unjustifiable  experiments  at  the  SyphilicomA 
upon  the  unfortunate  beings  committed  to  his  charge.  6.  On  the 
Neapolitan  Mode  of  performing  Lithotomy.  Mr.  Oamgee  describes  the 
mode  of  performing  the  lateral  operation  as  he  witnessed  it  at  Naples^ 
and  which  he  finds  to  be  identical  with  that  advocated  by  Moreau.  The 
maximum  mortality,  he  says,  varies  firom  15  to  10  per  cent.  From  a 
comparison  of  some  of  the  results  obtained  from  lithotomy  and  lithotri^, 
he  gives  a  decided  preference  to  the  former  operation;  but  the  figures  he 
adduces  stand  in  need  of  a  &r  more  rigorous  examination  than  he  has 
bestowed  upon  them,  before  such  conclusion  can  be  accepted.  7.  Treat- 
ment of  Fractures  of  the  Lower  Extremity.  The  treatment  by  suspension 
is  here  described,  and  that  by  the  starch-bandage  recommended.  8.  On 
Calcification  and  Ossification  of  the  Testis.  Keferences  are  given  to  the 
various  cases  and  specimens  on  record. 


Abt.  XI. — iTuiex  Morborum  Intemorum  Systematieua,  Prcemistiis  de 
NosogenMi  AphorismM.  Auctore  O.  Bang,  M.D.  et  Frofessore 
in  Universitate  Hauniensi ;  Begi  a  consiliis  Conferentiarum ;  CoUegu 
regii  cui  summa  rerum  medicinalium  in  Dania  cura  incumbit,  sodali; 
commendatore  ord.  Danebrogici  et  Wasa,  cruoe  argentea  oxd. 
Danebrog.  omato ;  membro  societ.  med.  Hauniensi8>  Dresdensifl^ 
et  Hamburgensis  honorario,  Suecicie,  NorwegicsB,  Bonnensis^  Heidd- 
bergicsB  ordinario,  Academise  Imperialis  Medicsd  Gallorum  oorre- 
spondente. — Haunice,  1855.  pp.  36. 

A  Systematic  Classijication  of  Internal  Diseases;  preceded  by  Aphorisiic 
Remarks  an  the  Origin  of  Disease*  By  O.  Bai70,  M.D.,  Professor  in 
the  University  of  Copenhagen,  dsc. 

So  long  as  the  candid  physician  is  constrained  to  acknowledge  that  the 
intimate  nature  of  disease,  the  actual  derangements  accompanying  morbid 
conditions  in  the  majority  of  instances,  are  incapable  of  positive  demonr 

stratiou,  so  long  will  the  attempt  to  establish  a  sound  and  comprehensive 
system  of  nosology  fail  to  meet  all   the  difficulties  that  invest   such 
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attempts.  The  foundation  upon  w&ioli  vay  stmctuze  of  the  kind  cao  as 
yet  be  boih  up,  must  necessarily  be  in  a  great  measure  hypothetical,  and 
that  hypothetical  foundation  as  necessarily  varies  aeoordiag  to  the 
individual  mind  that  constructs  it.  This  should  not  be  the  ease  with 
any  department  of  inductive  sdenoe.  It  is  high  time  that  the  experience 
t!i  the  past  should  restrain  men's  minds  fiom  yielding  to  the  fiucinaitioii 
of  dream]^  speculations.  Most  of  all  does  it  behove  men  who  occupy  the 
responsible  position  of  instructors^  to  beware  how  they  lu^d  up  a  Will-o'- 
the- Wisp  to  their  auditors  in  the  place  of  a  steady  aiid  guiding  light. 

These  remarks  have  been  specially  suggested  to  us  by  the  perusal  of 
Professor  Bang's  aphorisms,  which  form  the  basis  upou  whieh  his 
nosological  system  restSi.  He  c<»nmences  by  attributing  disease  to 
three  different  kinds  of  effects  produced  by  the  aotioa  of  injurious 
influences  {potentim  nocerUes)  upon  the  human  frame ;  accordii^  to  his 
views,  disease  will  manifest  itself  either  in  reaction  to  the  influencefl^  or 
by  vicarious  action  in  an  organ  for  the  one  first  exposed  to  injury,  or  by 
localization  in  an  organ  in  which  the  influence  may  produce  km  harm 
than  in  the  part  first  attacked.  With  all  the  lespeet  due  to  a  man  in 
the  position  of  the  author,  we  cannot  but  think  that^  in  axgumg  about 
vicarious  action  and  localization  as  two  distinct  primary  elenwnts  of 
disease,  he  establishes  a  distinction  without  a  difierenoe.  Bat  if  we  apply 
this  mode  of  elucidating  the  nature  of  disease  to  any  given  caae^  how  are 
we  to  determine  into  which  category  it  fits?  "So  indications  aore  given 
by  which  we  are  to  make  our  selection.  Were  this  only  a  pkythxag  of 
the  learned  Professor,  which  he  takes  up  to  beguile  an  hour,  we  should 
not  be  disposed  to  treat  it  seriously;  but  these  three  elements  of  disease 
are  made  the  elements  of  his  practice,  for  the  treatment  of  disease  is  to  be 
based  upon  them,  and  the  aid  they  afford  in  its  dimination.  In 
paragraph  20,  we  read — 

''Because  in  the  cHef  symptoms  of  the  majority  of  diseases  we  find  nature 
exercising  a  curat!  v^e  influence,  and  the  powers  of  nature  are  as  it  were  the  source 
of  the  diseases.  The  physician  ought  always  to  be  the  minister  and  interj^ter 
of  nature,  and  never  disturb  her  efforts,  so  long  as  he  thioks  he  may  attam  his 
end  by  his  three  remedies,  reaction,  vicariation,  and  localization."  (p.  14.) 

The  classification  itself  recognises  two  main  divisions:  the  first  of 
these  is  the  diseases  of  the  cardinal  systems,  or  universal  diseases :  these 
are  subdivided  into  dynamic  and  material  diseases ;  the  former  include 
angiopathia  and  neuropathia;  the  latter,  hiemopathia,  with  all  those 
affections  ordinarily  set  down  to  the  presence  of  a  poison  in  the  blood ; 
ecctinopathia,  or  disorders  of  se-  and  excredon,  and  trophopathia^  or 
diseases  of  nutrition.  The  second  great  division  indndes  the  diseases  of 
organs  or  topical  affections. 

^■^—1       !■■■    M 

Art.  XII. — Memorie  della  Societd.  Medico-Chii'wrgica  di  Bologna — Dd 
Tetano  TratmuUico  Trattato.  Del  Dottore  Leonzo  Cafparexll — 
Bologiia,  18dd.     4to,  pp.  210. 

Memoirs  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  Bologna — A  Treatise  on 
Traumcaic  Tetanus,     By  Dr.  L.  Cappabelli. 

The  Medico-Chinirgical  Society  of  Bologna  having,  in  January,  1853, 
announced  a  prize  of  500  francs  for  the  best  monograph  on  Traumatic 
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Tetanus ;  but  one,  the  treatise  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  was  sent 
in :  and  although  it  was  found  not  to  have  fulfilled  all  the  requirements 
of  the  proposed  subject,  it  was,  in  consideration  of  its  many  and  special 
merits,  awarded  the  prize.  In  thus  deciding,  the  Council  of  Adjudication 
acted,  we  think,  wisely ;  the  work  before  us  is  a  full,  elaborate,  and  inte- 
resting essay  on  a  most  important  subject,  the  consideration  of  which  is 
brought  down  completely  to  the  present  time. 

The  author  divides  his  treatise  into  three  parts,  the  first  containing  a 
description  of  traumatic  tetanus,  with  the  fimctional  disturbances  to 
which  it  gives  rise ;  its  diagnosis  and  its  course.  In  the  second  part,  he 
considers  the  causes,  the  pathological  anatomy,  and  the  pathogeny  of  the 
disease;  and  in  the  third,  he  discusses  its  treatment  and  prognosis.  We 
can  merely  glance  at  a  few  points  in  one  or  two  of  the  subdivisions  of 
these  heads. 

The  direct  causes  of  traumatic  tetanus  may,  as  the  name  of  the  disease 
itself  suggests,  be  classed  under  the  single  categorical  head  of  lesion  of 
the  tissues,  and  they  are  studied  by  the  author  in  three  subdivisions : 
viz.,  violent  lesions,  artificial  lesions,  and  sores.  An  examination  of 
125  well-established  cases  of  the  first  of  these  varieties,  shows  that 
tetanus  proceeded  from  punctured  wounds,  in  28  instances;  from  lace- 
rated wounds,  in  22;  from  gun-shot  wounds,  in  17 ;  from  contusions  and 
contused  wounds,  in  15;  from  cutting  wounds,  in  11 ;  from  fractures,  in 
19;  from  bums,  in  6;  from  dislocations,  in  3;  from  bites,  in  2;  from 
pulling,  in  2.  With  respect  to  the  susceptibility  of  the  several  parts  of 
the  body,  the  following  gradation  was  observed :  the  hand  was  the  part 
injured,  in  31  cases;  the  foot,  in  30;  the  lower  extremities,  in  30;  the 
upper  extremities,  in  14;  the  head  and  neck,  in  11;  the  shoulder  and 
back,  in  6 ;  the  abdomen,  in  3 ;  the  thorax,  in  none.  The  preponderance 
of  punctured  and  lacerated  wounds  as  causes  of  traumatic  tetanus,  and 
the  greater  liability  of  the  disease  to  follow  injuries  of  the  extremities 
than  those  of  the  trunk,  head,  or  neck,  are  well  known;  but  reliable 
statistics  are  so  important,  that  we  quote  the  numbers  given  by  the 
author.  Artificial  lesions  are  considered  under  the  subdivisions  of 
major  and  minor  surgery  {aUa  e  basaa  chirwrgia) ;  and  of  sores,  not  usually 
claissed  among  the  causes  of  tetanus,  one  produced  by  the  application  of 
caustic  potash  to  a  suppurated  inguinal  bubo,  and  a  few  other  instances 
quoted  from  different  authors,  are  brought  forward  as  examples.  From 
an  examination  of  116  cases  of  traumatic  tetanus,  furnished  by  his  own 
experience  and  that  of  others,  the  author  deduced  the  following  results 
as  to  the  ages  at  which  the  disease  is  most  likely  to  occur:  of  these  116 
cases,  41  took  place  at  between  10  and  20  years;  37  between  20  and  30; 
Id  between  40  and  50;  14  between  30  and  40;  4  between  50  and  60; 
4  between  1  and  10;  and  1  between  60  and  70. 

In  reference  to  treatment,  the  author  does  not,  we  fear,  add  to  our 
means  of  combating  this  formidable  malady. 

The  seventh  chapter  of  the  third  part  treats  of  spontaneous  recovery 
from  traumatic  tetanus;  and  the  eighth  and  last,  of  the  prognosis  of  the 
disease. 
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Art.  XIII. — Summary  of  New  PMioationa, 

Among  the  books  recently  received,  we  would  first  advert  to  the  '  Army 
Meteorological  Register,  for  Twelve  Years,  of  the  XJnited  States,'  coin« 
piled  under  the  direction  of  Brevet-Brigadier-Greneral  Thomas  Lawson, 
Suigeon-General  to  the  U.S.  Army,  a  work  evincing  great  labour  and 
research.  We  mention  Dr.  Conolly's  important  work  on  the  '  Treatment 
of  Insanity'  merely  to  state  that  the  review  which  we  have  prepared 
of  it,  unavoidably  stands  over  to  our  next  number.  From  India  we  have 
received  a  translation  of  a  Treatise  by  Yogel,  '  On  the  Disorders  of  the 
Blood,'  carefully  executed  by  Chundar  Coomar  Dey. 

In  Medicine  we  have  to  mention  the  appearance  of  a  third  and  en- 
larged edition  of  Dr.  Williams'  admirable  '  Principles  of  Medicine;'  and 
a  second  edition  of  the  very  illustrative  and  practical  Lectures  by  Dr.  Todd, 
^on  'Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.'  Dr.  Bower  Harrison  has  issued  *A 
Tew  Remarks  on  the  Perforating  Ulcer  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels;'  and 
we  have  also  before  us  a  reprint  of  Dr.  Laycock's  paper  *  On  the  Pathology 
and  Treatment  of  Contagious  Furunculoid.'  A  very  useful  exposition  of 
tbe  Varieties  of  Continued  Fever,  by  Dr.  Peacock,  we  warmly  recom- 
mend to  the  student ;  and  to  the  attention  of  the  profession  generally. 
Dr.  Ballard's  little  book  '  On  Artificial  Digestion.'  From  Germany  we 
have  received  :  the  collected  Essays  of  Professor  Yirchow,  of  which  we 
hope  to  give  an  analysis  in  our  next;  a  work  by  Lebert,  'Die  Cholera 
in  der  Schweiz ;'  and  the  first  two  parts  of  a  large  work  by  Dr.  Spiess,  of 
Francfort,  entitled,  '  Pathologische  Physiologie,  GrundzUge  der  gesammten 
Krankheitslehre.' 

Among  recent  Surgical  Works  we  have  to  name  a  fourth  edition  of 
Professor  Syme's  'Principles  of  Surgery,'  and  the  completion  of  the 
second  edition  of  Maclise's  '  Surgical  Anatomy.'  An  interesting  Address 
by  Mr.  Langston  Parker,  '  On  the  Treatment  of  Cancerous  Diseases  by 
Caustics^'  places  this  subject  in  a  more  hopeful  light.  Mr.  Zachariah 
Laurence  has  issued  a  reprint  of  the  papers  '  On  the  Pathology  of  Cancer,' 
which  have  recently  appeared  in  the  '  Journal  of  the  British  Medical 
Association.' 

In  Midwifery  we  announce  a  new  work  by  Dr.  Rigby,  '  The  Consti- 
tutional Treatment  of  Female  Diseases;'  a  useful  little  book  by  Dr. 
Swayue,  entitled  '  Obstetric  Aphorisms  for  the  use  of  Students  com- 
mencing Midwifery  Practice.'  A  new  edition  of  the  '  Dublin  Practice 
of  Midwifery,'  by  Dr.  Maunsell,  is  before  us ;  and  Dr.  Bedford's  work 
on  '  Obstetrics'  has  already,  within  little  more  than  a  year,  attained  the 
honour  of  a  fourth  edition.  To  Dr.  Bozeman's  '  Remarks  on  Yesico- 
vaginal  Fistula^'  we  shall  revert  at  a  future  time;  while  of  Dr. 
Grardner's  work  '  On  Sterility,'  we  would  rather  say  nothing,  but  that  it 
is  our  duty  to  protest  against  the  breach  of  good  taste  manifested  in  some 
of  the  illustrations. 

In  Sanitary  Science  we  have  to  add  to  the  Essays  of  Drs.  Barclay  and 
Tripe — to  the  subjects  of  which  we  hope  to  advert  more  fully  in  our 
next — the  Parliamentary  Blue-books  '  On  the  Census  of  Ireland,'  a  work 
of  great  labour,  in  which  Mr.  W.  R.  Wilde,  of  Dublin,  has  borne  an  im- 
portant  part.     They  contain,   among   other   valuable  information,   an 
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elaborate  abstvaet  of  the  i^idemiologj  of  Ireland,  vliicli  we  shall  taike 
an  early  opportunity  of  introducing  more  fully  to  our  readers.  In  con- 
junction  with  this  Report,  we  may  mention  that  the  Registrar-General 
has  issued  his  'Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  Births,  Deaths,  and 


Dr.  Koyle,  with  the  able  assistance  of  Dr.  Headland,  has  brought  out 
a  third  edition  of  his  well-known  '  Manual  of  Materia  Medica ;'  Dr. 
Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  has  forwarded  to  us  an  important  work,  in  two 
volumes^  on  the  same  subjects;  while  a  seventh  edition  of  Dr.  Dunglison's 
work,  *  New  Remedies,  with  Formulae,'  together  with  an  eighth  edition  of 
the  same  author's  '  Human  Physiology,'  have  just  come  to  hand.  Third 
editions  of  two  well-known  English  Manuals  '  On  Physiology,'  by  Dr. 
Carpenter  and  Dr.  Kirkes,  have  to  be  mentioned ;  and  a  sixth  edition  of 
Fownes' '  Elementary  Chemistry,'  under  the  joint  supervision  of  Dr.  Bence 
Jones  and  Dr.  Hofmann. 

A  Monograph,  by  Mr.  Swan,  *  On  the  Origin  of  the  Yisual  Powers  of 
the  Optic  Nerve,'  deserves  special  mention ;  a  valuable  Monograph  has 
also  reached  us  from  France,  by  M.  Godard,  'On  Monorchidism  and 
Ciyptorchidism.'  '  l%e  Mechanism  of  the  Gubemaculum  Testis,'  forms 
the  subject  of  an  Edinburgh  Prize  Essay,  by  Dr.  Cleland.  Dr.  Beale  has 
published  in  a  collected  form  his  '  Researches  on  the  Liver ;'  and  the  first 
two  parts  of  a  large  work  '  On  Human  Anatomy,'  by  Professor  Henley 
have  come  to  hand,  of  which  we  will  at  present  only  say  that  they  pre- 
sent a  new  feature,  in  form  of  illustrations  by  coloured  woodait& 

Mr.  M'Coah's  'Advice  to  Officers  in  India,*  which  may  be  recom- 
mended to  young  hands,  has  obtained  the  honour  of  a  second  edition ;  a 
work  of  an  analogous  chai-acter,  '  Hygienic,  Medical,  and  Surgical  Hints 
for  Young  Officers  of  the  Royal  and  of  the  Merchant  Navy,'  has  been 
issued  by  Dr.  Saunders,  R,N. 

The  new  volume  of  the  Third  Series  of  the  *  Guy's  Hospital  Reports* 
contains  numerous  articles  of  great  value,  among  which  we  would  spe- 
cially mention  Dr.  Taylor's  ailiicle  on  Poisoning  by  Strychnia,  since 
republished  in  a  separate  form.  The  thirty-ninth  volume  of  the  *  Medico- 
Chirujgical  Transaction^'  of  which  we  hope  to  give  an  abstract  in  ottr 
next,  is  of  the  high  character  which  has  usually  distinguished  its  pre- 
decessors ;  nor  can  less  be  said  of  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Pathological 
Society.  A  series  of  excellent  Addresses  are  on  our  table,  wliich 
handle  the  Science  and  Polity  of  Medicine  in  a  variety  of  aspects,  and 
have  been  published  '  by  request,'  the  names  of  the  respective  authon  are 
Drs.  Parkes,  Chan^^bers,  Richardson,  Ramsbotham,  MiUer  ;  and  Messrs, 
M'Whinnie,  De  Morgan,  and  Inman. 

We  may  not  conclude  this  summary  without  bestowing  a  word  of 
praise  upon  a  little  book  by  Mr.  Rhind,  dwelling  upon  the  advantages  to 
the  invidid  of  travel  on  the  Nile ;  and  we  would  also  introduce  to  our 
readers  the  new  French  bi-monthly  periodical,  with  a  name  bearing  a 
familiar  sound,  the  'Revue  Etrangire  M6dico-Chirurgicale,'  the  &rst 
number  of  which  appeared  on  the  16th  October,  1856. 
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Art.  I. 

An  Essay*  on  the  Cause  o/tlie  Coagrdatum  of  the  Blood, 

By  E.  BRtJCKE,  M.D. 

§  1.  The  fact  that  bloody  wlien  removed  from  the  human  body,  coagu* 
Ifftea  in  a  few  minutes,  is  universally  known.  Three  things  happen  as 
oonaequences  of  this  removal — 

1.  The  blood  comes  into  a  lower  temperature. 

3.  Its  motion  is  lost,  and  it  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  rest. 

8.  It  is  brought  into  contact  with  air. 

Formerly,  therefore,  coagulation  was  referred  to  these  three  causes,  or 
to  one  or  two  of  them. 

On  a  little  examination,  it  would  hardly  appear  that  a  decrease  ofien^ 
pertdwre  would  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  phenomena  of  coagulation  ;  for 
tiie  blood  of  fishes,  turtles,  frogs,  and  ot^er  cold-blooded  animals,  is  fluid 
at  a  still  lower  temperature ;  and  yet  if  removed  from  the  body,  it  coagu- 
lates^ without  undergoing  any  change  in  that  particular.  Hewson,  the 
immortal  inquirer  into  the  properties  of  the  circulating  fluid,  demonstrated 
that  it  is  possible  to  freeze  the  blood  while  yet  fluid,  and  that  after  being 
thawed  again,  it  will  coagulate  in  the  ordinary  way.  He  has  pointed  out 
that  a  high  temperature  hastens  coagulation,  and  that  a  low  one  retards 
it.  In  common  with  many  other  physiologists,  I  have  myself  found  this 
to  be  the  case ;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  what  has  been  asserted  by  some^ 
namely,  that  at  a  temperature  near  the  freezing  point,  coagulation  is 
ttitirely  prevented  j  for  I  have  seen  blood  coagulate  at  every  temperature 
above  32°  F.,  and  even  below  that  point,  provided  the  blood  itself  was 
not  firassen.  Having  caught  the  blood  of  a  horse  in  a  small,  wide-mouthed 
^lass  vessel,  I  corked  it,  and  placed  it  in  a  jar  containing  a  mixture  of 
chloride  of  calcium  and  ice,  in  which  it  was  cooled,  and  kept  thoroughly 
fluid  during  Ih.  30m.  The  whole  was  then  taken  into  an  ice-cellar,  and 
buried  in  the  snow.  Twenty-four  hours  after,  the  freesing  mixture  had 
a  temperature  of  31°  F. ;  nevertheless,  the  blood  had  coagulated  on  the 
sarfiftoe  and  on  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  so  that  about  six  parts  were  fluid, 
and  one  part  coagulated.  Another  portion  of  the  same  blood  placed 
under  similar  circumstances,  was  found  to  be  entirely  coagulated  on  the 

«  Tbifl  EsMjr  WM  gabmitted  to  the  phydcianB  and  nugeoiM  of  Gay's  Hospital,  on  the 
isth  Dec.,  1855,  in  competition  for  the  Fifth  Triennial  Fiixe,  founded  by  Sir  Astky  Cooper. 
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fourth  day.  In  this  case  the  temperature  was  32°  F.  Similar  effects 
resulted  when  the  blood  of  frogs  aud  of  turtles  was  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  In  some  cases  it  had  thoroughly  coag^ated  in  twenty-four  hours, 
in  others  it  was  only  covered  with  a  thin  film.  Sometimes,  however,  I 
have  found  the  blood  of  frogs  remain  fluid  for  eight  days  while  kept  in 
the  snow,  and  that  of  turtles  for  four  days  ;  and  yet  this  blood  has  after- 
wards coagulated  when  raised  to  a  temperature  of  54^ — 58°  F.  All  these 
experiments  were  conducted  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  and  the  blood 
refrigerated  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  that  I  can  only  look  to  the  quality 
of  the  blood  for  an  explanation  of  the  difference  of  the  resnlt& 

The  period  of  fluidity  decreases  slowly  with  the  increasing  temperature 
until  it  reaches  about  50°  F.,  when  the  coagulation  takes  place  more 
rapidly.  It  is  from  thia  cause,  I  beUeve,  that  some  writers  have  been  led 
into  the  error  of  stating  that  blood,  at  a  temperature  lower  than  50° 
does  not  coagulate.  Undoubtedly  they  did  not  watch  long  enough  to 
observe  the  coagulation.  Turner  Thackrah,  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
'Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  the  Blood*  (London,  1834), 
says,  p.  67  :  "A  temperature  of  120° — 130°  considerably  accelerates  the 
concretion  of  the  blood,  and  one  of  100° — llO*'  generally  does  so,  but  in 
a  less  marked  manner.  A  temperature  of  40® — 50°  retards  coagulation." 
In  these  remarks  he  is  fully  correct. 

§  2.  Hewson  also  showed  that  it  is  not  possible  to  keep  the  blood  fluid 
by  agitation,  even  at  the  temperature  of  the  living  body.  He  knew  that 
the  blood,  even  in  the  living  body,  commonly  coagulates  in  those  parts  in 
which  it  ceases  to  circulate ;  but  he  found  that  in  the  tied  jugular  vein  of 
a  dog,  above  two-thirds  of  the  blood  continued  fluid,  after  having  been  at 
rest  three  hours  and  a  quarter  ;*  and  in  one  case,  a  part  of  the  blood  in  a 
dog's  heart  was  found  uncoagulated  thirteen  hours  after  death.f  There- 
fore rest  alone  cannot  be  the  cause  of  coagulation.  The  blood  of  a  terrier, 
which  was  suffocated  by  fastening  a  hog*s  bladder  over  his  mouth,  I  found 
entirely  fluid  seven  hours  and  thirty-five  minutes  after  death.  Also  the 
blood  of  a  large  spotted  or  Dalmatian  dog,  killed  in  the  same  manner, 
was  quite  fluid  six  hours  and  thiHy-two  minutes  afterwards^  Never- 
thele&s,  when  removed  from  the  vessels,  coagulation  in  both  cases  took 
place  in  from  seven  to  ten  minutes.  I  have  also  preserved  thoroughly 
fluid  the  blood  in  the  hearts  of  turtles  (Emys  Europsea),  while  it  has  been 
at  rest,  six,  seven,  and  even  eight  days,  in  a  room  having  a  temperature  of 
between  30°  and  34°  F.,  three  days  in  a  temperature  of  50°,  and  twenty- 
four  hours  in  a  temperature  of  75°. 

These  experiments  were  conducted  in  the  following  manner.  Having 
tied  the  great  arteries  half  an  inch  from  the  heart,  and  also  the  vena 
cardio-pericardiaca,!  when,  after  some  time,  the  heart  was  swollen  with 
venous  blood,  I  tied  the  great  veins  also  where  they  enter  the  auricles^ 
The  heart  was  then  cut  out,  and  suspended  in  oil  previously  heated  with 
plaster  of  Paris,  and  washed  with  distiUed  water.  Some  time  after  the 
heart  ceases  to  beat,  the  red  particles  subside,  leaving  the  clear  plasma 

*  An  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Properties  of  the  Blood.    First  Ed.,  p.  18.    London. 
1772. 

t  Ibid.  p.  71. 

X  I  give  this  name  to  the  little  vein  represented  in  Bcjanns,  Anatome  Testudinis  Europsrs. 
Vilme,  1819-1831,  tab.  xxix.  fig.  160,  s  4. 
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above ;  bot  the  fibrin  does  not  coagulate  until  the  last  trace  of  life  lias 
disappeared.  This  experiment  I  repeated  frequently  with  the  same 
result ;  the  blood  always  remained  fluid  in  the  heart,  but  when  taken  out 
it  invariably  coagulated,  even  when  covered  with  oil. 

§  3.  Hewson  believed  that  atmospheric  air  was  a  powerful  cause  of 
coagulation.  The  chief  experiment  which  induced  this  belief,  he  relates 
at  page  20,  as  follows : — 

"  Havuig  laid  hare  the  jugular  yein  of  a  living  rabbit,  I  tied  it  up  in  three  places, 
and  then  opened  it  between  two  of  the  ligatures,  and  emptied  that  part  of  its 
blood.  I  next  blew  warm  air  into  the  empty  vein,  and  put  another  ligature  upon 
it ;  and  lettinp^  it  rest  till  I  thought  the  air  liad  acquired  the  same  degree  of  heat 
as  the  blood,  I  then  removed  the  intermediate  ligature  and  mixed  the  air  with  the 
blood.  The  air  immediately  made  the  blood  florid  where  it  was  in  contact  with 
it,  as  could  be  seen  throueh  the  coats  of  the  vein.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I 
opened  the  vein,  and  found  the  blood  entirelv  coagulated ;  and  as  the  blood  could 
not  in  this  time  have  been  completely  congealed  by  rest  alone,  the  air  was  probably 
the  cause  of  its  coagulation." 

It  is  very  true,  and  I  have  often  proved  it,  that  air  blown  in,  in  the 
manner  he  has  described,  hastens  coagulation ;  but  it  is  not  always  so. 
'Having  laid  bare  the  right  jugular  vein  of  a  shepherd's  dog,  which  had 
been  suflbcated,  I  operated  on  it  precisely  as  Hewson  describes ;  and 
afterwards  on  the  left  jugular  in  the  same  manner,  but  without  blowing 
in  air.  This  experiment  was  performed  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and  at  2*30 
p.m.  the  blood  in  both  jugulars  was  but  incompletely  coagulated,  the  fluid 
part  coagulating  after  it  had  run  out ;  and  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that 
the  blood  which  was  mixed  with  air  had  coagulated  slowly,  the  red  cor- 
puscles having  subsided  so  as  to  render  the  clot  sizy.  That  this  was  not 
owing  to  a  general  want  of  coagulability  in  the  blood  of  this  animal,  is 
proved  by  the  fitct  that  the  blood  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body  coagu- 
lated not  more  slowly  than  in  many  other  cases,  so  that  by  4*45  p.m.  the 
whole  was  solidified.     The  temperature  of  the  room  was  68®  F. 

I  also  tied  the  great  arteries  of  an  Emys  Europtea,  blew  a  quantity  of 
air  into  the  left  subclavian  vein,  in  order  that  it  might  mix  with  the 
blood  in  the  heart,  and  then,  having  tied  the  veins,  I  cut  the  heart  out, 
and  laid  it  in  oil  purified  as  above  mentioned.  Twenty -four  hours  after, 
the  blood  was  quite  fluid,  but  coagulated  when  taken  out.  This  experi- 
ment, repeated  frequently  and  at  a  variety  of  temperatures,  gave  always 
the  same  result. 

In  June,  1854,  I  blew  a  quantity  of  air  into  the  left  subclavian  vein  of 
a  living  Emjrs  Europsa  ;  and  the  air  having  advanced  into  the  arteries, 
I  then  tied  the  vein,  covered  it  again  with  the  sternum,  and  placed  the 
animal  in  a  cellar  of  50**  F.  After  it  had  been  there  five  days,  I  found 
nearly  the  whole  bulk  of  the  plasma  sanguinis  in  the  great  cistema  lym* 
phatica ;  so  that  I  could  scoop  it  out  with  a  watch-glass,  in  which  it 
coagulated  in  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes.  The  bloodvessels  had  retained 
the  corpuscles  with  very  little  plasma,  and  nowhere  was  there  the  alightest 
trace  of  a  coagulum.  This  experiment,  repeated  three  days  after,  gave 
the  same  result. 

I  also  repeated  it  in  a  higher  temperature.  After  having  introduced 
the  air,  I  brought  the  animal  into  a  room  of  75^  F.;  and  after  a  lapse  of 
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twentj-four  houns,  I  let  the  blood  out  of  the  heart.  It  was  foamy,  bni 
thoroughly  fluid,  and  coagulated  ia  the  usual  way. 

I  tied  the  two  aort»  of  an  Erays  Europaaa,  with  a  view  to  confine  the 
blood  entirely  to  the  circulation  of  the  lungs;  and  then  establidied  arti- 
ficial respiration  for  the  space  of  one  hour.  The  blood  became  very  fluid, 
but  no  clots  were  formed  in  the  vessels;  and  when  taken  out,  the  process 
of  coagulation  was  by  no  means  uncommonly  rapid.  The  fiist  distinct 
film  was  formed  in  fifteen  minutes ;  but  even  after  a  lapse  of  one  hour 
and  eight  minutes,  on  cutting  through  the  clot  I  found  some  drops  of 
a  coagulable  fluid. 

Turner  Thackrah*  cites  cases  in  which  the  arterial  blood  coagulated 
sooner  than  the  venous  blood  of  the  same  individual;  and  it  has  often 
been  disputed  which  of  the  two  kinds  usually  coagulates  the  earliest. 
The  truth  is,  that  arterial  blood  may  coagulate  either  slowly  or  quickly, 
and  venous  blood  may  do  so  too.  There  are  other  conditions  which  over- 
power the  influence  of  gases  so  much,  that  that  influence  cannot  be 
distinguished;  but  I  observed  that  in  numerous  experiments  in  which 
the  blood  coagulated  uncommonly  slowly,  it  was  extremely  venous. 

It  is  well  known  that  bright  blood,  excluded  from  the  air,  becomes 
dark  by  changing  its  oxygen  into  carbonic  acid;  but  it  becomes  even 
darker  by  its  natural  contact  with  the  living  heart  and  vessels.  I^  while 
a  rabbit  is  being  suffocated,  a  vein  is  sudd^y  opened,  the  blood  flows 
out  as  dark  as  ink;  and  frogs*  hearts,  which,  being  distended  with  blood, 
are  then  tied  and  inserted  into  an  inverted  receiver  full  of  mercuiyy 
become,  under  these  circumstances,  so  dark,  that  evexy  trace  of  red 
vanishes ;  whereas  the  blood  placed  in  the  same  receiver  apart  from  the 
heart,  becomes  only  of  a  dark  red.  Blood  which  is  thus  deprived  of  its 
oxygen,  coagulates  more  slowly  than  that  drawn  from  the  living  animal ; 
this  I  observed  generally  with  respect  to  the  blood  oi  frogs,  toads,  and 
turtles  retained  in  the  heart,  and  thus  kept  in  oil  or  in  quicktdlver.  The 
slowest  case  of  coagulation  was  shown  by  the  blood  in  a  turtle's  heart 
which  was  kept  for  twenty-four  hours  in  hydrogen  gas.  After  having 
been  exposed  for  an  hour  to  atmospheiic  air,  the  first  thin  film  was 
visible,  which  I  removed ;  a  new  film  was  then  slowly  formed,  which  I 
also  removed;  a  third  film  then  appeared,  but  so  idow  was  the  operation, 
that  the  coagulation  was  not  complete  until  about  four-  hours  after  its 
commencement. 

In  warm-blooded  animals,  the  blood  abstracted  an  hour  or  two  after 
death  coagulates  also  slowly.  Having  suflbcated  a  rabbit  by  drowning  it,  I 
took  blood  about  an  hour  afterwards  from  the  right  jugular  vain ;  and,  in 
a  temperatiure  of  63°  F.,  coagulation  began  in  twenty-five  minutes,  and 
finished  in  forty  minutes.  Three  hours  afterwards  I  took  some  blood 
from  the  left  jugular,  in  which  there  was  already  a  slight  ooagulnm ;  but 
the  part  which  remained  fluid  concreted  so  slowly,  that  it  did  not  begin 
until  thirty  minutes  after;  and  even  in  the  epsuce  of  an  hour  it  was  not 
completed,  tlie  clot  still  containing  some  fluid  drops,  which,  howevex^ 
coagulated  when  removed  and  plac^  in  a  watch-glass;  still,  these  striking 
cases  are  exceptional.  I  frequently  took  blood  fix>m  suflbcated  doge^  several 
hours  after  death,  which  clotted  in  seven  or  ten  minutes.     The  blood  of 

•  Op.  oit«  p.  42.     I4»d.  1819. 
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lining  dogs  ooegulatefi  in  the  air  in  from  two  to  five  minutes,  and  even 
sooner ;  but  in  warm-blooded  animalw  there  are  two  causes  idiieh  retard 
tbe  coagulation  of  blood  taken  after  death — ^viz.,  firsts  the  chemical  altera- 
tion which  the  blood  has  undergone,  and  aeoondlj,  the  reduction  of  its 
temperaturei 

It  appears,  then,  that  air  tsaisto  coagulation,  but  not  always  x>ower'> 
fully.  The  contact  of  other  foreign  bodies  with  the  blood  ia  the  vessels 
ako  hastens  its  coagulation  in  as  great,  or  as  it  would  appear,  in  an  even 
greater,  d^ree.  Thus,  having  inserted  a  rolled  platina  wire  into  the 
jugular  vein  of  a  suffocated  dog,  I  drew  it  out  after  fifteen  minutes, 
covered  with  a  dot.  Further,  having  inserted,  by  means  of  a  glass  tube^ 
acHiie  mercuiy  into  the  heart  of  a  turtle^  after  having  tied  the  great 
arteries,  I  then  tied  the  vdlns,  cut  out  the  heart,  and  kept  it  for  eight 
days  in  oil  at  a  temperature  of  36"  F.  On  examination  after  that  time, 
the  mercuiy  was  found  to  have  dispersed  itself  in  numerous  globules  in 
the  arterial  trunks,  and  in  the  right  auride.  The  globules  were  covered 
with  a  dot,  but  the  rest  of  the  blood  was  fluid,  and  coagulated  as  usual 
afterwards.  Yirehow,*  De  Oastelnau,  and  Ducrest  also  found  coagula 
round  the  globules  of  mercuiy  whi<^  they  had  conveyed  into  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  of  dogs  and  rabbits ;  and  Magendie,  GarsweU,  John  Davy, 
and  Schroeder  Van  der  Kolk,  each  observed  the  coagulating  power  of 
other  foreign  bodies,  when  conveyed  into  the  stream  of  the  blood. 

It  has  been  often  observed,  that  when  blood  is  placed  in  a  cup,  coagu- 
lation generally  begins  on  the  sur&ce,  and  that  if  it  takes  place  slowly, 
a  film  can  be  removed  from  the  surface,  the  blood  below  being  fluid. 
But  it  must  be  remarked,  that  it  takes  place  nearly  as  soon  on  the  walls 
and  on  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  leaving  the  middle  of  its  bulk  still  fluid. 
Once;,  as  has  been  alxeady  mentioned,  some  of  the  blood  of  a  turtle 
remained  fluid  for  four  hours,  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  watch-glass;  and 
HewBont  relates  some  striking  instances  of  the  same  kind :  in  fact,  it  is 
a  general  rule.  The  diflerence  in  the  time  between  the  coagulation  of 
the  outer  and  of  the  inner  part  of  the  blood,  is,  however,  not  always  con- 
stant, and  ia  of  course  the  greater  when  the  coagulation  is  slower. 

$  4.  On  the  other  hand,  although  many  writers;^  derive  coagulation 
from  the  influence  of  air;  yet  every  precaution  may  be  taken  to  exclude 
air,  and  nevertheless  the  blood,  in  its  normal  condition,  cannot  be  kept 
fluid. 

In  the  years  1853  and  1854, 1  instituted  a  series  of  expenments  which 
enabled  me  to  oonflim  the  statements  of  those  who  assert  that  in  general 
blood  needs  no  air  for  its  coagulation.  By  means  of  a  glass  tube  united 
with  a  well-wacdied  and  dried  oaoutohouc  tube,  I  took  from  the  jugular 
vein  of  a  living  dog  seven  cubic  indies  of  blood,  and  immediately  passed 
it  into  an  inverted  graduated  tube  filled  with  mercury.  This  blood 
coagulated  entiroiy,  and  without  a  bufiy  coat ;  which  proves  that  it  had 
not  been  so  long  fluid  as  to  allow  the  red  corpuscles  to  subside.  This  sign 
must  be  carefully  looked  for  when  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  forbid 

•  ArehiT  ftlr  Path.  Anatomie,  yon  B.  Virchow,  u.  B.  Belnhordt,  toI.  i.  p.  316. 

t  Op.  cit.,  pp.  69,  70,  71. 
t  Tbe  Uteralnre'of  the  long-canibatwl  quettion,  Whether  or  no  air  it  the  cause  of  the  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood,  is  collected  in  Hamburger: — **  Experimentonua  circa  saDgainas  ooagiUa- 
tJonem,  specimen  primnm."  Diss.  Inaugur.    Berolini,  18S9« 
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direct  explanation.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  corpuscles  of  diffe- 
rent specimens  of  blood  subside  in  different  times.  This  subsidence  is 
greatly  retarded  by  the  motion  which  arises  from  the  blood  being 
warm  while  the  surface  is  cooling  by  exposure  to  the  air.  This  is  one 
reason  why  the  blood  of  the  amphibia  is  more  frequently  buffed  than  that 
of  mammalia  and  birds.  Another  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  larger 
sisse  and  smaller  number  of  the  corpuscles,  as  well  as  in  the  fact  that 
coagulation  does  not  so  soon  commence.  Thus,  the  blood  of  some  mam- 
malia (for  example,  of  horses)  which  coagulates  comparatively  slowly,  has 
more  tendency  to  produce  a  huffy  coat  than  that  of  others.  Ccetem 
paribuB,  the  corpuscles  subside  sooner  when  fewer  in  number,  and  when 
they  have  a  tendency  to  adhere  to  each  other.  Therefore,  when  blood 
whose  corpuscles  have  once  subsided,  is  again  agitated,  they  fall  more 
rapidly,  because  they  are  united  into  little  clusters  or  rouleaux,  which 
are  not  separated  by  the  agitation. 

In  this  experiment,  the  pressure  upon  the  blood  was  4*33  in.  of  quick- 
silver less  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  but  I  did  not  discover  the 
smallest  air-bubble.  Therefore  I  cannot  agree  with  Sir  Charles  Scuda- 
more,  who  thinks  that  the  loss  of  carbonic  acid  is  the  cause  of  coagula- 
tion. In  numerous  other  experiments  in  which  blood  was  conducted 
into  mercury  without  contact  with  air,  it  was  completely  coagulated 
without  any  loss  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  blood  of  a  turtle  conveyed  in  the  same  manner  into  mercury,  also 
coagulated  without  contact  with  air ;  but  thinking  it  possible  that  the 
free  oxygen  circulating  with  the  blood  has  some  influence  on  coagulation, 
I  instituted  an  experiment  in  which  time  was  given  it  to  combine  with 
the  organic  substance  before  the  coagulation  could  commence.  I  tied  all 
the  arteries  coming  from  the  heart  of  a  turtle,  and  cut  them  below  the 
ligature.  I  then  tied  the  vena  cardio-pericardiaca,  and  cut  that  also. 
fWdly,  I  tied  all  the  veins,  and  cut  them  above  the  ligature,  in  order  to 
fi'ee  the  heart,  now  swelled  with  blood,  from  every  connexion  with  the 

body.  The  heart,  thus  treated,  was  inserted 
below  the  glass  vessel  (fig.  1.),  previously  filled 
with  mercury,  and  inverted  over  a  quantity  of 
the  same  metal.  It  was  still  regularly  pulsar 
ting,  and  its  contained  blood  became  very  dark. 
Twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  finding  the  heart 
in  a  state  of  rest,  I  squeezed  it  by  means  of  a 
curved  crucible-forceps.  The  blood  rose  quite 
fluid  in  the  mercury,  but  coagulated  there 
without  any  contact  with  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  known  that  air  adheres  to  the  surface  of 
glass,  and  exists  there  in  a  state  of  condensation. 
In  order  to  discover  whether  this  were  a  source 
of  fallacy,  I  expelled  this  air  by  boiling  the 
quicksilver  in  the  glass  vessel,  and  then  re* 
peated  the  experiment,  but  the  result  was  the 
same;  and  in  many  trials,  I  never  succeeded 
The  glass  Tsssei  used  in  the  cxpe-  in  keeping  the  blood   of  the  turtle  fluid  in 

riments  on  the  hearts  of  turtles  •  i     •  i 

(reduced  one-halfj.  qUlCKSllver. 
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§  5.  I  was  more  successful  in  my  experiments  with  the  hearts  of  frogs. 
On  May  27th,  1853, 1  tied  the  great  arterial  trunks  of  a  frog ;  aud  when 
the  heart  was  distended  with  blood,  I  abo  tied  the  veins,  cut  out  the  heart, 
and  placed  it  under  an  inverted  glass  vessel  (fig.  2) 
filled  with  quicksilver.     It  ceased  to  pulsate  after 
one  hour,  and  after  five  hours  I  squeezed  it  with 
the  curved  forceps,  iu  order  to  liberate  the  blood, 
which  then  rose  in  the  tube.     Next  morning  the 
red  corpuscles  had  subsided,   a  very  small  clot 
having  been  formed.     The  fluid  residue  was  then 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  coagulated  thoroughly; 
and  in  half  an  hour  had  already  thrown  out  some 
serum.      The  temperature  was  68°  F.      I   have 
repeated  this  experiment  very  oftien,  and  at  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  the  year,  but  with  different  results. 
Sometimes  the  blood  was  not  coagulated  at  all, 
even  after  having  been  for  twenty-four  hours  free 
in  the  tube  ;  sometimes  it  was  in  pai*t  coagulated, 
and  sometimes  completely  so. 

I  succeeded  in  keeping  the  blood  fluid  more 
frequently  in  the  cold  season  than  in  the  warm ; 
more  frequently  with  frogs  which  had  been  kept   ex^ril!!!Ju^S?*th?lhlrte  of 
for  some  time  in  captivity,  than  with  those  freshly   fiw>g«  (reduced  one-haU). 
procured;    more  frequently,   if   I   liberated  the 

blood  after  the  heart  had  been  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  in  the  quick- 
silver, than  if  it  had  only  remained  there  two  or  three  hours.  In  some 
instances  the  blood  did  not  coagulate,  even  when  freed  from  the  quick- 
silver, and  exposed  to  the  air;  but  t\m  happened  in  the  spring,  when 
the  frogs  had  been  kept  in  captivity  all  the  winter,  and  the  blood  was  there- 
fore deteriorated  in  a  high  degree,  although  it  was  not  altogether  defi- 
cient in  coagulability,  for  that  portion  of  it  which  flowed  when  the  heart 
was  cut  out  was  found  to  have  clotted. 

I  made  similar  experiments  in  a  somewhat  different  manner,  and  with 
varying  results.  I  placed  the  frogs'  hearts,  tied  as  before,  in  the  same 
glass  vessels  filled  with  pui*ified  oil :  and  after  six,  twelve,  or  twenty -four 
hours,  I  squeezed  them,  so  that  the  blood  trickled  down  in  the  oil.  In 
this  condition  I  kept  it  even  more  frequently  fluid  than  in  the  quicksilver ; 
but  I  attempted  in  vain,  under  any  circumstances,  to  retain  in  the  fluid  • 
state  the  blood  of  recently-caught  toads  (Bufo  cinereus)  or  of  turtles. 
(Emys  Europiea.) 

§  6.  Further,  I  tied  the  great  arteries  and  the  vena  cardio-pericardiaca 
of  a  turtle,  and  then  the  great  veins,  with  a  long  thread  of  double  silk, 
inserted  the  silk  through  a  glass  tube  (fig.  3,  a.),  the  upper  opening  of 
which  was  contracted,  and  having  fixed  the  end  of  the  silk  to  the  outside 
of  the  tube  with  wax,  I  then  cut  the  heart  out.  This  glass  tube  (a)  was 
already  passed  through  a  cork  which  fitted  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  (6), 
and  the  cork  was  also  perforated  by  another  tube  (<?,  (i),  through  which 
pure  hydrogen  was  pressed  into  the  bottle  (6),  in  order  gradually  to  expel 
the  atmospheric  air  through  the  glass  tube  (a),  the  caoutchouc  tube  (e), 
the  glass  tube  (/),  the  bottle  (/i),  and  the  glass  tube  (^).     I  commenced 
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thia  eTperiment  in  the  morning  ;  in  the  evening,  when  all  pnlaation  had 
ceiw«d,  I  began  rapidly  to  drive  in  the  hydrogen,  which  w»a  developed  in 
an  apparatus  aimilar  to  Dobereiner'a  platuia  fire-machine  {m).  Then,  ntt- 
tying  the  caontchouc  tube  frwn  the  gUwa  tnbe  (a),  I  rapidly  withdraw  the 
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silk  and  replaced  thscaontchonc  tnbe.  The  heart  fell  into  the  bottle,  and 
shed  a  qtiantity  of  daik  and  dichromatic*  blood,  which  next  morning, 
when  I  disunited  the  whole  apparatus,  I  found  to  be  coagulated,  whilst 
'Uie  blood  which  still  remained  in  the  heart,  was  thoroughly  fluid. 

This  blood  being  preserved  in  a  w&tch-glass,  was,  after  one  hour  only, 
covered  with  a  thin  film  ;  and  even  in  the  afternoon,  by  cutting  through 
the  clot,  I  obtained  some  drops  of  flnid  blood,  which  afterwards  coagulated. 

1  varied  the  experiment  by  tying,  not  the  veins,  bntthe  arteries,  with 
the  long  thread  of  silk.  This  was  done  on  the  1st  of  October,  18A3,  at 
11  a.m.  On  the  2nd,  at  8^  a.m.,  I  found  the  heart  without  any  move- 
ment. Having  withdrawn  the  silk,  as  before,  the  heart  fell,  and  dait 
dichromatic  blood  ran  out,  which  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  gas,  and 
without  any  contact  with  air,  completely  coagulated  in  two  hours.  I  re- 
peated this  experiment  at  different  timea,  but  I  never  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  blood  fluid. 

I  also  repeated  those  experiments  which  Professor  Briicke  describes  in 
the  Monthly  Eeports  of  the  Academy  of  Tienna,  vol.  x.  p.  1070.  He 
does  not  there  speak  at  all  about  coagnl&tion;  but  asserts  that  blood  be- 
comes dichromatic  in  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic-acid  gases ;  but  not 
in  oxygen,  nor  in  common  air.  From  experiments  made  on  frogs,  toads, 
turtles,  and  dogs,  I  am  able  to  assert  that  dichromatic  blood  coagulates 
equally  well  with  that  which  ia  not  dichromatic. 

The  conclusions  which  I  draw  from  all  my  experiments  are  as  follows: 
1.  Air  usually  hastens  the  coagulation  of  the  blood. 

•  Conl^r  E.  Brileke:  Uber  d«n  DIchrotuniu  dn  BlutltubeetolIJi  i  in  Siltungabtrtchte  det 
WleQ«rAkid«mle,ToLx.  p.  107S. 
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2.  Air,  when  introdni^  into  the  heart  and  yessels  of  living  turtles^  does 
Bot  induce  coagulation. 

5.  The  blood  of  frogs,  when  deteriorated  by  the  action  of  the  heart,  or 
the  other  tissues  of  the  animal,  and  so  deprived  of  its  free  oxygen,  some- 
times requires  atmospheric  air  for  its  coagulation. 

4.  Normal  blood  needs  not  the  presence  of  air  for  its  coagulation. 

Therefore,  and  chiefly  frt>m  the  last  conclusion,  it  follows  that  air  is 
not  that  general  cause  of  coagulation  for  which  we  are  seeking. 

§  7.  We  have  before  seen  that  the  blood  in  the  living  body  is  not  kept 
fluid  by  animal  heat,  nor  merely  by  its  motion ;  and  we  are  therefore 
compelled  to  admit  that  it  is  effected  by  other  forces  acting  in  the  living 
body.  These  forces  may  be  considered  as  of  two  distinct  kinds  :— -one 
arising  from  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  and  the  other  from  the  walls  of 
the  vessels  and  the  surrounding  tissues.  The  flrst  of  these  is  eaaily  ex- 
chided.  Thus  the  lymph,  which  contains  only  a  small  number  of  cells,  is 
fluid  in  the  living  body,  and  when  withdrawn,  coagulates  like  blood ;  and 
I  have  kept  fluid  during  several  days  the  clear  plasma  of  the  blood,  in 
which  the  corpuscles  had  subsided,  as  in  Sect.  2. 

In  another  experiment  made  in  July,  1854, 1  tied,  in  the  manner  pre- 
viously described,  the  heart  of  a  Testudo  GrsBca;  and  having  suspended 
it  in  purified  oO,  I  placed  it  in  a  cellar,  of  which  the  temperature  was 
50^  F.  Three  days  after,  I  carefully  opened  the  auricles  at  the  highest 
part,  and  by  means  of  a  glass  tube  gently  removed  the  clear  plasma,  and 
blew  it  into  a  watch-glass ;  and  then  removed  the  red  fluid  below  in  the 
same  manner,  and  placed  it  in  another  watch-glass.  The  two  portions 
thus  separated  coagulated  in  the  same  time.  On  repeating  this  experi- 
ment at  difllsrent  times,  I  found  that  the  clear  plasma  usually  coagulated 
more  slowly  than  the  part  containing  the  red  corpusclea  Therefore  we 
must  not  look  to  the  corpuscles  as  the  source  of  the  fluidity  of  the  blood. 

§  8.  Thus,  by  excluding  the  first-mentioned  cause,  we  are  led  to  the 
idea  that  the  influence  which  keeps  the  blood  fluid  arises  frt)m  the  sur- 
rounding tissues — that  is  to  say,  from  the  heart,  and  the  walls  of  the  vessels; 
and  I  can  adduce  strong  evidence  that  this  idea  is  the  right  one. 

It  was  Sir  Astley  Cooper  who  made  the  first  successful  experiments  in 
support  of  it.  In  the  first  edition  of  Turner  Thackrah's  work  (£x>ndon, 
1819),  these  experiments  are  related  from  memory,  after  a  verbal  commu- 
nication from  Sir  Astley;  and  in  the  second  edition  (London,  1834), 
after  a  letter  from  the  same,  in  which  he  says : 

Exp.  1.  Having  carefully  excluded  the  atmosphere  from  the  ureter  of 
an  ox,  I  tied  one  end,  and  put  a  cock  upon  the  other.  The  cock  was  tied 
in  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog,  and  being  then  turned,  the  blood  rushed  into 
it.  The  cock  was  then  shut,  and  the  blood  in  ten  minutes  was  found 
csoagnlated. 

Exp.  2.  The  same  experiment  was  repeated  upon  the  jugular  vein  of 
the  ox,  which  was,  by  the  same  means  as  the  ureter  had  been,  introduced 
into  the  jugular  vein  of  the  dog;  and  the  blood  coagulated  in  ten  minutes. 

Exp.  3.  Two  ligatures  were  placed  on  the  jugular  vein  of  a  living  dog, 
and  there  left  for  three  hours.     The  blood  had  not  coagulated. 

Exp.  4.  Two  ligatures  were  put  on  the  jugular  vein  of  a  living  dog, 
leaving  a  space  between  them  of  three  inches.     Then  the  lower  part  of 
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the  vein  was  cut  through,  and  suffered  to  hang  from  the  wound  for  four 
hours.  The  upper  ligature  was  then  removed,  the  blood  admitted  into 
the  vein,  and  the  ligature  again  tightened.  The  blood  thus  admitted  into 
the  dead  vein  was  coagulated  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  induced  Turner  Thackrah  to  examine  this  subject, 
and  the  result  was  Thackrah's  well-known  work,  in  which  he  demon- 
strated by  many  experiments,  that  the  blood  in  the  excised  veins  of  a 
recently-killed  animal  remains  fluid  at  least  half  an  hour,  sometimes  an 
hour,  or  even  longer  ;  while  the  blood  of  the  same  animal,  received  into 
the  vein  of  another  animal  of  the  same  species  killed  the  day  before  or 
some  hours  previously,  always  coagulates  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes. 
Therefore  he  agreed  with  Sir  Astley  Coo^ier,  that  "  the  vital  or  nervous 
influence  is  the  source  of  the  blood's  fluidity ;  and  its  loss,  the  cause  of 
coagulation." 

Uis  essay  obtained  a  prize,  and  never  was  one  more  deserved.  He 
found  some  followers,  as  Dr.  Wright,  Mr.  Prater,  and  Mr.  Ayres,  but  he 
never  succeeded  in  making  his  views  generally  acknowledged.  The  chief 
reason,  I  think,  was,  that  to  most  physiologists  the  difference  in  time  did 
not  appear  sufficiently  great  to  be  striking.  They  objected,  that  a  dead 
vessel  allows  diffusion  rather  than  a  living  one  ;  and  that  it  was  perhaps 
by  the  attraction  of  oxygen,  or  by  the  loss  of  carbonic  acid,  that  the  blood 
coagulated  sooner  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter ;  or,  that  possibly  trans- 
fusion could  not  be  performed  with  such  care  as  completely  to  avoid  the 
ingress  of  air,  &c.  Although  these  doubts  were  without  foundation,  they 
failed  not  of  producing  their  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  medical  public. 
It  has  also  been  objected  that  cold  retards  coagulation,  and  that  blood 
may  be  frozen  and  become  completely  fluid  again.  If  the  theory  of 
Cooper  and  Thackrah  maintained  that  the  life  of  the  Hood  is  the  only 
source  of  its  fluidity,  then  it  might  be  asked,  whether  that  life  is  able  to  bear 
a  temperature  of  less  than  32° ;  but,  if  the  vital  power  of  the  vxUls  of  t/is 
vessels  hinders  the  coagulation,  by  what  reason  is  it  tJterefore  less  conceiv- 
able that  cold  hinders,  or  at  least  retards  it  also?  The  coagulation  of  the 
blood  has  already  been  remarked  by  different  authors,  as  the  first  step  to- 
wards decomposition.  The  reasons  are  obvious.  Coagulation  is  prevented 
by  the  influence  of  life,  and  retarded,  although  not  absolutely  prevented, 
by  a  low  temperature.  Blood  which  coagulates  slowly,  also  decomposes 
slowly.  Polli*  bled  a  pneumonic  man,  thirty-seven  years  of  age ;  the 
blood  began  to  coagulate  nine  days  after,  and  terminated  within  fifteen 
days ;  at  the  end  of  a  month  it  began  to  putrefy.  The  temperature  was 
between  8^  and  IV  Celsius  (46°— 52°  F.). 

But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  want  of  complete  success  of  Thackrah 
is  attributable  to  his  having  confounded  the  action  of  the  great  nervous 
centres  with  the  peculiar  action  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  He  proclaimed 
that  in  inflammatory  diseases  the  blood  coagulates  slowly,  because  vital 
action  is  increased ;  and  that  it  coagulates  rapidly  when  taken  from  a 
weakened  frame,  because  the  vital  powers  are  reduced.  He  asserted, 
that  in  the  case  of  an  animal  bled  to  death,  the  last  blood  which  flows  out 

*  Di  un  fatto  relative  alia  pretesa  incoagulability  del  sangue  in  certe  malattla. — Gaz.  Med. 
di  Milano,  1644,  Ko.  S.  Ylrchow,  Gesammelte  Abhandluogen  zur  Wiflienschtftlichen  Kedidn 
parti,  p.  114. 
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clots  so  rapidly,  because  the  vital  powers  are  yanishing.  These  explana- 
tions were,  I  think,  erroneous ;  the  difference  not  arising  from  the  dif- 
ferent state  of  the  nervous  system,  but  from  the  different  quality  and  com- 
position of  the  blood.  Any  one  may'convince  himself  that,  if  the  animal, 
instead  of  being  bled  to  death,  is  killed  in  any  other  way,  the  blood  taken 
at  the  moment  of  death,  or  even  one,  two,  three,  or  six  hours  after,  coagu- 
lates not  more  quickly,  but  usually  more  slowly,  than  blood  taken  while 
life  remained  (§  3).  I  cannot,  therefore,  support  Turner  Thackrah's 
views  in  general ;  but  I  can  maintain,  that  the  influence  of  the  limng 
heart  and  veasele  is  the  source  of  the  blood's  fluidity,  and  its  loss  the  cause 
of  coagulation. 

$  9.  It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  the  blood  coaiifulates  in  the  vessels 
of  dead  animals  veiy  slowly.  In  order  to  discov^Twhether  it  is  kept 
fluid  by  the  lasting  influence  of  the  great  nervous  centre,  I  made  the 
following  experiment.  On  the  10th  of  May,  1854,  at  nine  a.m.,  a  terrier 
was  suflbcated  by  tying  a  hog's  bladder  over  its  mouth.*  Forty  minutes 
afterwards  the  brain  was  removed,  care  being  taken  to  lose  as  little  blood 
as  possible,  and  the  spinal  cord  wais  destroyed  by  means  of  a  wire.  At 
twenty  minutes  past  five  p.m.,  the  blood  in  all,  even  in  the  largest  veins^ 
was  quite  fluid,  and  coagulated,  when  liberated,  in  the  usual  way.  The 
temperature  of  the  room  during  this  experiment  was  between  62® 
and  65°  F. 

§  10.  I  can  adduce  many  instances  in  which  the  blood  has  kept  fluid 
for  a  long  time,  without  any  connexion  with  the  brain  or  spinal  cord. 
I  may  refer  to  the  experiments  mentioned  in  Sect.  2,  in  which  the  blood 
was  kept  fluid  for  several  days  in  the  extirpated  hearts  of  turtles  and 
frogs  preserved  in  oil.  I  also  placed  hearts,  similarly  treated,  in  glass 
vessels  inverted  over  quicksilver,  or  in  glass  tubes,  afterwards  drawn  out 
and  hermetically  sealed,  while  a  stream  of  hydrogen  was  passing  through. 
In  all  these  cases  the  blood  continued  fluid.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to 
exclude  atmospheric  air.  I  suspended  the  heart  of  a  turtle  tied  as  before, 
and  distended  with  blood,  in  a  large  bell-glass  filled  with  atmospheric  air, 
and  inverted  in  water;  and  at  the  end  of  five  hours  the  blood  was  quite 
fluid  and  coagulable.  The  temperature  in  this  case  was  veiy  variable,  the 
room  being  heated  for  nine  hours  during  the  day,  and  cooling  at  night. 
Even  the  immediate  contact  of  air  does  not  induce  coagulation  of  blood 
contained  in  the  living  heart ;  as  I  have  shown  in  Sect.  3. 

It  may  be  asked,  whether  the  fluidity  of  the  blood  depends  upon  the  life 
of  the  heart,  or  not  1  Certainly  if  the  heart  undergoes  decomposition,  the 
contained  blood  is  found  to  be  changed  into  a  viscous,  uncoagulable  fluid. 
I  found  the  blood  coagulated  in  the  heart  of  a  turtle  which  had  been 
kept  under  oil  twelve  days  in  a  constant  temperature  of  50°;  but  I  fre- 
quently found  the  blood  quite  fluid,  and  in  a  state  of  perfect  coagulability, 
in  those  hearts  of  turtles,  frogs,  and  toads  which  were  no  longer  aflected 
by  the  most  powerful  electrical  irritation.  Notwithstanding,  this  fact 
cannot  prove  that  a  dead  heart  is  capable  of  preventing  the  blood  from 

•  It  is  to  be  obaeired,  that  in  all  mj  ezperimenta  wherein  I  inqnired  into  the  length  of 
time  during  whieh  the  blood  of  dogs  continues  fluid  after  death,  these  animals  were  suffocated 
in  the  same  manner ;  and  that  in  most  of  my  experiments  the  blood  coagulated  earlier  than 
In  this  one. 
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coagulating  j  for  we  haTe  seen  that  blood  worn  out  by  the  frequent  con- 
tractions  H  the  heart,  coagulates  slowly,  and  may  continue  fluid  a  consi- 
derable time,  even  without  the  contact  of  the  inside  of  the  heart. 

§  11.  In  order  to  decide  this  question,  I  divided  the  great  arteries  of 
a  tartle  half-an-inch  from  the  heart,  and  placed  the  animal  in  a  cellar  fcft 
three  days.  I  then  tied  the  arteries,  and  by  means  of  a  glass  tube^ 
tcsnsfemd  fresh  blood  from  a  living  turtle  into  the  heart  so  treated,  then 
tied  the  veins,  cut  the  heart  out,  and  laid  it  in  oil.  Twenty-four  hours 
afterwards  ibd  blood  was  completely  coagulated,  and  had  no  bu%  coat; 
whidi  proves  thai  it  had  coagulated  at  a  very  early  period,  for  the  blood 
of  turtles  usually  becomes  sizy  during  the  first  twenty  minutes.  I 
r^eated  this  experiment  several  times,  and  on  opening  the  heart  one 
hour  after,  I  always  found  the  blood  to  be  coagulated. 

Thus  the  blood  of  turtles,  as  long  as  it  is  in  a  fresh  and  living  heart, 
is  always  preserved  fluid ;  but  in  a  dead  one  it  coagulates,  as  it  would  do 
in  a  glass  or  china  vess^  But  it  must  be  carefoUy  remained  whether  the 
heart  has  really  ceased  to  live;  for  often  when  it  has  remained  quiet  for 
a  long  time;,  if  fi«sh  blood  is  blown  into  it,  it  recommences  its  oon- 
incttons.     In  one  case  I  found  this  to  happen  eight  dajrs  after  death. 

In  another  of  these  cases  also  I  observed  a  veiy  curious  circumstance. 
I  had  bled  a  turtle  to  death,  and  kept  it  for  three  days  in  a  room  of  frt>m 
65^  to  71^  F.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  finding  the  heart  quite  empty 
and  at  rest,  I  tied  the  arteries,  blew  in  the  blood  of  a  living  turtle,  and 
then  tied  the  veins.  The  auricles  of  the  heart  began  to  act,  and  half  an 
hour  afterwazds  the  blood  had  but  partially  clotted;  but  the  fluid 
remainder  when  removed  and  placed  in  a  watch-glass,  coagulated  almost 
suddenly,  really  in  a  lew  seconds,  so  rapidly  as  I  had  before  seen  only  the 
last  blood  of  warm-blooded  animals — ^birds^  rabbits,  and  dogs— when  bled 
to  death. 

To  this  condusion,  that  the  power  of  keeping  the  blood  fluid  is 
dependent  on  the  life  of  the  heart,  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  fresh 
blood  which  was  blown  into  the  dead  heart  had  undeigone  the  contact 
of  air,  and  was  thereby  coagulated ;  but  I  have  already  shown,  that  in 
living  hearts  the  entrance  of  air  does  not  produce  coagulation ;  and  in 
ord^  to  avoid  all  sources  of  fiillacy,  I  made  the  following  experimentsL 

Having  laid  an  open  ligature  round  the  great  arteries  of  a  turtle,  I 
then  cut  the  arteries  below  the  ligature,  and  let  the  blood  run  into  a  cup. 
I  then  tightened  the  ligature,  and  by  means  of  a  glass  tube  blew  some 
of  the  blood,  through  an  opening  in  the  left  subclavian  vein,  into  the 
heart  again — ^tied  it  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  veins,  then  cut  it  out» 
and  laid  it  in  oil  It  was  kept  in  a  temperature  of  50^;  and  although 
some  air-bubbles  hi^pened  to  enter  with  the  blood,  it  was  found  quite 
fluid  at  the  end  of  three  days.  The  same  result  followed  if  I  blew  the 
blood  of  one  Emys  Europiea  into  the  extirpated  heart  of  another  animal 
of  the  same  species. 

I  then  cut  out  the  heart  of  a  tortoise  (Testudo  Oneca),  and  the  blood 
being  removed,  I  tied  the  arteries.  I  then  cut  the  great  arteries  of  an  Emys 
Europsea,  received  the  blood  in  a  cup,  and  by  means  of  a  glass  tube  blew 
it  into  the  heart  of  the  Testudo  Grseca,  and  then  tied  the  veins  by  tight- 
ening a  ligature  previously  placed  around  them.     This  heart  was  kept  in 
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oil  at  a  temperature  of  50%  and  fifty  hours  after  I  found  the  hlood  qnite 
fluid ;  but  after  being  liberated,  it  ooagulated  tiioroughlj  and  firmly  in 
iorij-Ave  minutea 

I  exposed  the  blood  of  an  Emjs  Europoea  to  the  air  fxftfijUeiA  miiwle&y 
and  kept  it  fluid  during  that  time  by  means  of  cold,  placing  the  open 
glass  Teasel  which  contained  it  in  a  mixture  of  water  and  snow.  I  then 
Uew  it  back  again  into  the  heart,  having  preyiously  tied  the  arteries. 

This  operation  was  performed 

bj  means   of  the    glass    tube 

(Fig.  IV.),  IB  to  which  it  was 

powed    tkroagh     the    funnel 

(Fig.  Y.)«    The  veins  being  not 

tied,  I  cut  out  the  heart,  and 

suspended  it,  by  means  of  wax 

and  a  thread,  in  a  large  receiver 

filled  with  atmospheric  air,  and 

inverted  in  water.     Five  and  a 

half  hours  after  I  liberated  the 

blood;  it  was  quite  fluid,  and 

began    to    film    over    in    ten 

minutes,  and  coagulated  slowly, 

but  firmly. 

§  12.   My  next  experiments 

were  made  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining whether  the  walls  of 

the  arteries  and  veins  of  the 

turtle  possess  the  same  power 

as  the  heart.    For  this  purpose 

I  tied  the  great  arteries  of  a 

turtle  at  the  distance  of  half  an 

inch  from  the  heart ;  and  when 

they  were  distended  with  blood, 

I  plaoed  a  second  ligature  on  the 

_       bnlbus  arteriosus  itself.    These 

biood'uo  Um  arteries  being  then  cut  out,  were 

CvSaMdoo^UQ?'^ ^  Jt®P*  i>i   oil  in  a  room  heated 

for  nine  hours  daily  from  59^ 
to  63^  F.  Three  days  afterwards  the  blood  was 
found  quite  fluid,  and  coagulated  when  taken  out 
of  the  vesseb.  I  plaoed  similar  arteries  in  the 
flune  room,  in  an  atmoephere  of  hydrogen  gas, 
and  after  three  days  the  blood  was  quite  fluid,  and  in  a  state  of  coagu- 
lability. 

I  hung  the  arteries  and  the  left  subclavian  vein  of  an  Emys  Europiea, 
eadi  diflteiided  with  blood,  under  a  receiver  filled  with  atmospheric  air, 
«od  inverted  ov«r  water;  temperature  59*.  Twenty-four  hours  after^ 
the  blood  was  fluid,  and  ooagulated  on  being  liberated. 

I  ai«o  k^  the  blood  of  carps  (Oyprinus  Carpio)  fluid,  placing  in  oil  the 
bulbus  arteriosus,  full  of  blood,  and  secured  by  a  ligature ;  but  it  always 
ooagulated  move  quickly  than  that^  of  tartlea     The  longest  time  I  sue- 


GImi  tobe  for  intra- 


GImi  faonel  tcx  ponring 
the  blood  into  the  tube, 
fig.  ^  (reduced  one-hBlf). 
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ceeded  in  keeping  it  fluid  at  a  temperatnre  of  50°,  was  twenty-five  honre; 
oftentimes  it  was  completely  coagulated  in  twenty-fonr. 

§  13.  As  might  be  anticipated,  when  tlie  contact  of  the  blood  with  the 
vtdts  of  the  vessels  is  cut  ofif  by  a  foreign  body,  coagulation  readily  occurs. 
In  order  to  demonstrate  this,  X 
placed  round  the  great  arteriea 
of  a  turtle  the  three  ligatures 
{a,  b,  e,  Fig.  6).*  I  first  tightened 
the  ligature  b,  but  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  could  easily  be 
loosened;  and  then  opened  the 
putmonaiy  artery  at  d,  and 
having  inserted  the  little  glass 
tube  e,  loosened  the  ligature  b. 
After  having  allowed  some  blood 
to  flow  from  the  opening  d,  I 
tightened  the  ligature  c,  and 
finally  a  also.  Afterwards  the 
veins  of  the  heart  were  tied,  and 
the  whole  was  cut  out  and  laid 
in  oil.  Twenty-four  hours  after- 
wards, I  found  the  blood  in  the 
—      —  glass    tube    firmly   coagulated; 

but  in   the   heart  and  in    the 
other  arterial  trunks  it  was  still 
fluid. 
Again,  I  placed  three  open 
3       ligatures   {a,   b,    c,    Fig.   VII.) 
round  the  bulbns  arteriosus,  the 
.        left  pulmonary  artery,and  the  ar- 
teria  aorta  sinistra,  respectively. 
,  Having  then  tightened  first  b, 

and  afterwards  a,  in  snch  a  man- 
ner that  the  ligature  could  be 
easily  loosened  again,  I  opened 
the  aorta  sinistra  at  d,  intro- 
duced the  glass  tube  e,  unfas- 
tened the  ligature  n  ;  and  white 
He.n»  or  ttniM,  -ruh  iht  iis.iu«»  md  giui  t^ie  blood  was  ponring  out  at  d, 
lobes  (Qitnrii «»}.  I  tightened  the  ligature  e.    Fif- 

teen minutes  after,  on  fastening 
a,  and  opening  the  vessels,  the  blood  in  the  glass  tube  was  firmly 
coagulated,  whUe  that  in  the  pulmonary  artery  was  still  fluid. 

I  think  I  have  now  plainly  shown  that  the  blood  is  kept  fluid  in  the 
bodies  of  cold-blooded  animals  by  the  action  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  and 
vessels ;  and  that  it  coagulates  out  of  the  body,  because  it  is  then  with- 
drawn from  that  inflneuce.  The  diS'erence  of  time  in  the  results  is  here 
so  striking,  and  the  experiments  are  so  much  varied,  that  the  objections 
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vhicb  were  made  to  Thackrah's  deductions  cannot  justly  be  applied  to 
them. 

Is  it  probable  that  the  cause  of  the  fluidity  of  the  blood  in  mammalia 
and  birds  differs  from  that  which  obtains  in  amphibia  ? 

§  14.  We  have  seen  that  the  blood  in  the  heart  and  vessels  of  a  dog 
continues  fluid  for  five,  ten,  and  even  thirteen  hours  after  death ;  but 
that  if  removed,  it  coagulates  generally  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  often  in  a  few  minutes.  This  difference  cannot  be  ascribed  to  cold, 
for  cold  notoriously  delays  coagulation ;  nor  to  the  influence  of  air,  as 
was  well  known  to  Thackrah.  He  injected  air  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a 
bitch.  The  blood,  after  death,  flowed  from  the  jugular  vein,  but  coagu- 
lated on  its  effasion.  Fifteen  minutes  afterwards,  the  blood  in  the  vessels, 
though  fully  mixed  with  the  injected  air,  remained  fluid. 

The  experiment  described  in  Sect.  3  may  be  also  referred  to,  where 
blood  mixed  with  air  in  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog,  was  but  partially  coagu- 
lated 4h.  30m.  after;  and  on  repeating  the  experiments  of  ^ofessor 
Briicke,*  I  saw  the  blood  of  dogs  coagulate  in  a  few  minutes  in  carbonic 
acid,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen  gases,  just  the  same  as  in  oxygen  gas,  or  in 
atmospheric  air,  although  it  entered  immediately  from  the  vessel  into  the 
glass  tube  filled  with  those  gases. 

Comparing  these  facts  with  the  results  of  the  fundamental  experiments 
of  Sir  Afitley  Cooper  and  Turner  Thackrah,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
vesselB  of  mammtdia  also  possess  the  power  of  keeping  the  blood  fluid ; 
but  it  remains  to  be  pointed  out  why  this  power  in  mammalia  continues 
only  a  few  hours  after  death,  whereas  in  amphibia  it  lasts  much  longer. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  tissues  of  warm-blooded  animals  lose  their 
irritability  much  sooner  after  death  than  those  of  amphibia ;  and  I  thought 
that  possibly  this  might  be  the  only  reason,  because  I  had  found  that  in 
thedass  of  birds  which  lose  their  irritability  very  early,  the  blood  coagulates 
8o  quickly,  that  in  the  case  of  a  cock  which  had  been  sufibcated,  the 
blood  in  the  very  heart  itself,  which  had  neither  been  removed  from  the 
body  nor  even  laid  bare,  was  coagulated  one  hour  and  a-half  after  death. 
I  therefore  attempted  to  keep  the  blood  of  mammalia  fluid  in  the  heart 
of  a  turtle,  but  in  vain.  For  this  purpose  I  opened  the  aorta  sinistra  of 
an  Emys  Europaea^  and  when  it  was  as  much  as  possible  emptied  of  blood, 
I  tied  the  wouuded  vessel,  and  by  means  of  a  glass  tube,  transfused  into 
the  left  subclavian  vein  the  blood  of  a  rabbit.  It  passed  through  the 
arteries,  but  next  morning  it  was  found  to  have  completely  coagulated 
in  the  great  veins  and  in  the  right  auricle,  notwithstanding  that  the 
irritability  of  the  heart  was  not  yet  abolished. 

Further,  I  received  the  blood  of  a  horse  in  a  glass  cylinder,  and  placed 
it  in  a  jar  containing  chloride  of  calcium  and  ice.  Although  I  had  to 
drive  with  it  nearly  a  mile  to  my  residence,  the  blood  was  quite  fluid 
when  it  arrived  there.  I  then  filled  with  it  four  living  hearts  of  turtles, 
two  of  which  were  kept  suspended  over  water  in  an  inverted  glass  jar, 
and  in  a  temperature  of  68%  and  of  the  remaining  two,  one  was  kept  in 
oil  at  68^9  and  the  other  in  oil  at  50^  F.  Four  hours  afterwards,  the 
three  hearts  kept  at  a  temperature  of  68°  were  opened,  and  the  blood  in 
them  was  found  to  be  firmly  coagulated.     The  heart  kept  in  a  temperfr- 

•  op.  Cit. 
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tare  of  50^  was  opened  twentj-four  hoars  after,  and  the  blood  had  abo 
coagulated  in  it. 

Thinking  it  possible  that  the  blood  had  been  too  long  withdrawn  from 
the  vessels^  I  determined  to  avoid  this  sooroe  of  fklhtefy  and  lor  that  pur- 
pose kept  a  horse  in  a  stall  near  my  laboratory,  and  with  his  blood  made 
four  new  experiments  of  the  same  nature,  but  no  arranged  that  the  blood, 
received  in  refrigerated  glass  cylinders,  was,  as.  soon  as  possible^  injected 
into  the  hearts  of  the  turtles.  The  first  two  of  these  experiments  weie 
made  at  a  temperatme  of  71^  or  72^  F.,and  the  hearts  were  opened  seven 
hours  afterwaids.  The  remaining  two  were  made  at  70^  or  71**,  and  the 
hearts  opened  six  hours  after;  and  in  eveiy  ease  the  blood  was 
coagulated. 

If,  in  these  experiments,  the  blood  of  horses  had  remained  fluid  as  long 
as  the  blood  of  turtles  had  done  in  the  experiments  mentioned  in  Sect.  11, 
they  would  permit  the  condiisioo,  that  t^  blood  of  mammalia  coagulates 
earlier  after  death  than  that  of  amphibia^  only  by  reason  of  its  higher 
tempentuxe;  mod  because  the  vitality  of  the  heart  and  walls  of  the 
vessels  ^Auiip^eain  eariier  after  death  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter ;  but 
as  it  is,  they  lead  to  no  certain  conclusion. 

§  15.  A  temperature  approaching  to  that  of  the  warm-blooded  animals 
diminishes  in  a  striking  manner  the  time  during  whieh  the  blood  of 
amphibia  can  be  kept  fluid.  I  have  made  some  experiments  with  the  hearts 
of  turtles  distended  with  blood,  and  placed  in  a  hatching-oven.  In  the  first 
case,  the  heart  was  kept  in  the  oven  during  eight  hours  and  three-qusrten^ 
the  temperature  meanwhile  slowly  decreasing  from  95^  to  89*^  F.  At  tiie 
end  of  that  time  the  blood  was  fluid  and  coagulable.  The  second  was 
kept  for  twenty-three  hours  in  the  oven,  the  temperatmre  decreasing  finnn 
95^  to  84^  In  this  case  the  blood  was  coagulated,  but  not  firmly ;  never- 
theless;, the  fluid  which  escaped  when  the  clot  was  divided  did  not  ceagn* 
late  when  it  was  exposed  to  the  air.  In  the  third  experiment^  the  heart 
remained  twenty-three  hours  exposed  to  a  temperature  decreasing  from 
95''to89<'.  The  result  corresponded  with  that  of  the  last  Inthefomih 
ease,  the  heart  was  kept  in  the  oven  for  12h.  40m.  at  a  temperature  do> 
creasing  from  97'  to  91  j^  At  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment,  some 
small  flaky  clots  showed  that  coagulation  had  commenced,  and  Ute 
remainder  of  the  blood  clotted  firmly  when  exposed  to  air  at  the  ordinaiy 
temx>erature. 

(hi  a  consideration  of  these  facts,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  as  far 
as  regards  the  question  before  us,  the  difference  between  warm  and  cold- 
blooded animals  is  one  of  degree  only,  and  not  of  kind.  The  blood  of  a 
dog  just  killed,  which  is  reduced  slowly  from  a  temperature  of  102^ 
remaining  fluid,  on  the  average,  seven  hours  in  the  heart  and  vesseb ;  and 
the  blood  of  the  turtle  continuing  fluid  in  the  heart  for  about  twelve 
hours,  if  kept  in  a  hatching-oven,  whose  temperature  gradually  diminishes 
frrom  97  to  91i<'  E.  Both  are  equally  kept  fluid  by  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  vessela 

But  it  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  whether  this  difference  arises 
solely  from  the  unequal  temperature,  and  unequal  duration  of  vitality ; 
or  whether  the  blood  of  mammalia  and  birds  has,  by  its  own  nature  and 
composition,  a  stronger  tendency  to  coagulate,  and  therefore  requires  a 
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more  powerful  action  of  the  heart  and  of  the  waUs  <^  the  Tesselfi  in  order 
to  keep  it  fluid. 

§  1 6.  This  question  was  settled  hj  other  experiments.  On  Not.  1 1th,  I 
tied  the  heart  of  a  hedgehog  (Erinacens  Europeeus),  and  the  right  yentride 
1>eing  swelled  with  hlood  I  cut  it  out,  and  suspended  it  in  a  large  bell- 
^ass  filled  with  atmospheric  air,  and  inverted  in  water.  The  blood  of 
the  hedgehog  lost  during  the  operation  coagulated  in  less  than  fire 
minute ;  but  this  animal  possessing  great  tenacity  of  life;,  and  the  irrita* 
hility  of  its  muades  continuing  longer  than  in  other  mammalia^  I  might 
hope  to  keep  it  fluid  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  separated  but  living 
heart.  This  expectation  was  verified  j  in  three  hours  and  a  half  I  saw 
the  last  fiiint  contraction,  and  then,  having  waited  another  hour,  I  opened 
the  heart.  Coagulation  had  already  begun ; — ^in  the  pulmonary  artery 
was  a  soft  clot,  commencing  at  the  point  wh«re  it  was  tied,  and  extending 
down  into  the  ventricle ;  but  beycmd  that^  about  twcvthirds  of  the  whole 
bulk  of  the  blood  was  completely  fluid,  and  coagulated  in  a  watch-glass 
in  ten  minutes.  By  means  of  Neef  s  magneto-electromotor  I  could  yet 
excite  contraction  in  the  right  auricle,  and  a  fiuntand  scarcely  perceptible 
movement  even  in  the  right  ventricla 

Thus  have  I  preserved  fluid  the  blood  of  a  warm-blooded  animal  in  the 
extirpated  heart  for  four  hours  and  fr-half  in  a  temperature  decreasing 
firom  68^  to  64'' ;  but  coagulation  commenced  as  life  began  to  vanish  ; 
whereas,  the  blood  of  frogs,  toads^  and  turtles,  preserved  in  their  own  heartis 
always  remains  fluid  longer  than  contractions  can  be  excited  in  them. 

The  blood  of  a  kitten  showed  less  tendency  to  coagulate.  I  performed  a 
similar  experiment  with  a  kitten's  hearty  and  opened  it  after  three  hours 
and  a-ha]£  In  the  pulmonary  artery  only  was  there  a  dot ;  the  blood  in  the 
Tight  auricle  and  right  ventricle  was  fluid,  and  the  corpiMcles  had  so  sub- 
aided^  that  they  were  all  collected  in  the  ventricle^  and  the  auride  was  fiUed 
with  clear  plasma.  The  blood  coagulated  in  a  watch-glass  in  ten  minutes; 
but  the  heart  could  no  longer  be  excited  to  action  by  the  magneto-electro- 
motor. The  temperature  was  Gfi'^F.  In  another  experiment  of  the  same 
kind,  and  conducted  at  the  same  temperature^  the  blood  of  a  kitten  was 
preserved  fluid  for  four  hours ;  but  the  blood  of  a  puppy  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  was  found  coagulated  after  four  hours  and  arhalf,  although 
the  heart  had  not  yet  entirely  lost  its  irritability. 

Theref(rare  the  different  permanence  of  vitality  in  the  tissues  and  organs 
of  cold  and  warm-blooded  animals,  although  the  diief  reason  of  the  di£^ 
rence  above  mentioned,  is  not  the  only  one ;  the  blood  of  warm-blooded 
animals  having  generally,  though  not  always,  more  tendency  to  coagulate, 
and  therefore  requiring  a  more  powerful  energy  of  life  to  coonteract  that 
tendency. 

Here  also  we  meet  with  an  explanation  of  the  results  obtained  by  Sir 
Charles  Scudamore,  who,  in  his  fiftieth  and  fifty-first  experiments,  found 
the  blood  of  a  sheep  to  coagulate  very  rapidly  (in  four  and  five  and  »-half 
minutes),  if  received  in  the  fresh  jugular  vein  of  another  sheep.  But  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  the  vein,  being  cut  out  or  laid  bare,  had  already  lost  too 
much  of  its  vitality  to  keep  the  blood  fluid.  It  must  also  be  recollected 
that  the  blood  of  sheep  generally  coagulates  very  quickly,  mudi  more 
quickly,  indeed,  than  that  of  horses^  dogs^  or  oxen;    Sir  Charles  himself 
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does  not  deny  the  influence  of  life.  He  found  blood  intercepted  by  meaua 
of  ligatures  in  the  jugular  vein  of  a  horse,  remain  fluid  an  hour,  and  an 
hour  and  three-quarters,  and  yet  coagulating,  if  let  out,  in  five  minutes. 

§  17.  The  blood  ia  kept  fluid  by  the  walls  of  the  vessels — ^the  blood  is 
also  kept  fluid  by  the  heart — and  lymph  is  fluid  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  ; 
it  is  therefore  possible  that  blood  can  be  kept  fluid  in  the  lymphatics. 
Warm-blooded  animals  were  not  fitted  for  experiment  on  that  point,  and 
I  therefore  again  had  recourse  to  turtles.  I  inserted  a  Cooper's  forfex 
(having  previously  passed  round  its  path  an  open  ligature)  between  the 
lung  and  the  stomach  into  the  cistema  lymphatica,  and  divided  the  aorta 
sinistra  near  its  anastomosis  with  the  aorta  dextra.  I  then  withdrew  the 
forfexy  and  closed  the  ligature.  The  great  cistema  lymphatica  being  thus 
filled  with  blood,  I  tied  the  great  veins  and  arteries,  cut  out  the  heart,  and 
placed  the  animal  in  a  temperature  of  69°  F.  Seven  hours  and  a  half 
afterwards  the  blood  in  the  cistema  lymphatica  was  quite  fluid,  and  coag- 
ulated quickly  and  firmly  when  let  out.  This  experiment,  repeated  at 
diflerent  times,  and  in  different  temperatures,  gave  always  the  same 
result.  In  order  to  determine  whether  the  blood  would  likewise  continue 
fluid  in  serous  cavities,  I  passed  a  cutting  cataract  needle  (also  with  an 
open  ligature  round  its  path),  downwards  from  the  shoulder  through  the 
cellular  tissue  in  an  oblique  oirection,  into  the  pericardium  of  a  turtle,  and 
wounded  the  heart  so  that  the  pericardial  sac  was  filled  with  blood ;  I 
then  withdrew  the  needle,  and  tightened  the  ligature.  One  hour  after- 
wards, I  always  found  the  blowl  in  the  pericardium  to  be  firmly 
coagulated. 

§  18.  It  is  firequently  observed  that  the  liquor  pericardii  contains  liquid 
fibrin  which  coagulates  when  exposed  to  air.  Therefore,  although  the 
pericardium  does  not  keep  normal  blood  in  a  fiuid  state,  yet  has  it  kept 
fluid  fibrin  when  dissolved  in  liquids  of  a  different  composition.  It  can* 
not,  however,  be  said  that  it  does  so  by  means  of  a  peculiar  action. 

We  have  seen  that  in  some  cases  (Section  6)  abnormal  blood  did  not 
coagulate  until  it  had  been  some  time  exposed  to  the  air.  Therefore  it  ia 
possible  that  the  fibrin  in  the  liquor  pericardii  may  have  continued  fluid 
only  because  it  was  not  exposed  to  the  air.  Yirchow*  has  collected  a 
number  of  cases  in  which  fiuid  exudations  were  removed  from  the  body 
long  after  death,  and  coagulated  when  exposed  to  the  air ;  whilst,  in  a 
still  greater  number  of  cases,  fibrinous  exudations  into  the  cavity  of  the 
pleura,  or  the  pericardial  sac,  coagulate  even  in  the  living  body.  He 
never  found  coagula  in  the  lymphatics  of  dead  bodies^  if  they  were  in  a 
normal  condition  ;  and  he  therefore  thinks  that  the  normal  lymph  in  man 
never  coagulates  until  it  has  been  expoeed  to  the  air. 

John  Hunter  relates  a  very  remarkable  instance  in  which  blood,  in  a 
case  of  hydrocele,  was  kept  fluid  for  sixty  days  in  the  tunica  vaginalis ; 
but  there  was  in  this  case  not  blood  alone,  but  blood  mixed  with  the 
hydropic  fluid 

In  the  tubuli  uriniferi  of  the  kidney,  effused  fibrin  generally  soon 
coagulates ;  but  occasionally  it  does  not  do  so,  but  is  excreted  dissolved 
in  the  urine,  and  afterwards  coagulates  if  exposed  to  the  air.  I  have 
myself  seen  a  very  interesting  case  of  this  kind.     But  there  is  no  doubt 

*  Gesammelte  Abhaolangen  snr  WUsenaohaftlichen  Mediein,  p.  10  ». 
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that  the  composition  of  the  fluid  has  more  influence  on  the  result,  than 
the  nature  and  action  of  the  walls  of  the  bladder,  the  ureter,  and  the 
tubnli  nriniferL 

In  the  intestine  of  a  recently-killed  animal,  blood  has  also  been  kept 
for  some  time  fluid  ;  but  this  experiment  has  not  always  produced  the 
same  result,*  and  leads  to  no  certain  conclusion,  because  the  alkaline 
mucus  which  lines  the  internal  surface  of  the  intestine,  may  perhaps 
exert  some  influence. 

§  19.  As  it  may  happen  that  blood  may  be  so  altered  in  its  chemical 
constitution  as  to  continue  fluid  under  circumstances  in  which  normal 
blood  would  coagulate  (Section  5)  ;  so  it  is  also  possible  that  blood  may 
undergo  an  opposite  change,  and  coagulate  where  normal  blood  would 
have  remained  fluid.  No  one,  however,  has  given  any  explanation  of 
the  nature  of  that  change,  and  I  myself  met  with  no  opportunity 
of  inquiring  into  it. 

The  hypothesiB  that  blood  rich  in  fibrin  has  a  tendency  to  coagulate 
in  the  very  vessels,  is  an  ill  founded  one.  No  one  has  demonstrated 
a  case  in  which  the  blood  has  coagulated  during  life  by  reason  of  the 
superabundance  of  fibrin.  The  white  or  yellow  clots  found  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  have  died  of  pleuritis  or  pneumonia,  are  notoriously 
formed  long  after  death ;  and  are  indeed  nothing  but  the  buff  of  the 
blood  which  has  coagulat^  in  the  heart,  in  the  d^  body  jt  they  there- 
fore rather  prove  that  the  blood  coagulated  in  the  heart  unusually  late 
after  death,  than  that  it  did  so  during  life.  It  is  also  matter  of  frequent 
observation,  that  blood  drawn  in  cases  of  pneumonia  or  pleurisy, 
generally  coagulates  slowly,  but  is  richer  in  fibrin  than  healthy  blood. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  an  animal  be  bled  to  death,  the  last  blood  which 
trickles  from  it  coagulates  almost  suddenly,  and  even  that  portion  which 
yet  remains  in  the  vessels,  clots  with  great  rapidity.  Such  blood  con- 
tains very  little  fibrin.  I  bled  a  dog  to  death,  catching  the  blood  in 
five  diflTerent  cups  successively,  and  then  carefully  measured  the  quantity 
of  fibrin  which  each  cup  contained.     The  result  was  as  follows  : — 

Blood,  Fibrin.  Fibrin, 

in  fH'ains.  in  grains*  per  cent. 

I.— 1588-5  355  0  223 

IL  — 21467  4-28 0200 

ni.  — 2381-9  4-22  0177 

IV.  — 2935-8  4-74  0162 

v.  — 1864-7  1-25  0068 

In  a  second  experiment,  also  made  upon  a  dog,  but  in  which  the  blood 
was  received  in  four  cups,  the  result  was  as  follows  : — 

Blood,  Fibrin,  Fibrin, 

in  grains.  in  graina.  per  cent. 

I.  — 1670-7  4-86  0-291 

11. -.2086-5  5-64  0270 

111.-2491-6  6-07  0-244 

IV.—   930-5  1-71  0-184 

•  Sir  Charles  Scudamore  relates,  in  his  fortf -eighth  experiment,  that  the  blood  of  man 
coagulated  in  the  intestine  of  a  recently-killed  rabbit  more  quickly  than  it  did  in  the  intestine 
of  a  rabbit  which  had  been  killed  the  day  before ;  and  tliis  result  he  rightly  derives  from 
the  higher  temperature  of  the  Areahly  killed  animal. 

t  Heirson.    Op.  cit.  p.  44. 
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The  blood  of  horses,  which  is  by  far  richer  in  fibrin  than  that  of  dogs, 
coagulates  much  more  slowly.  All  these  facts  are  so  striking,  that  some 
physiologists  have  thought  that  there  is  a  dii'ect  relation  between  the 
quantity  of  fibrin  in  the  blood,  and  the  time  which  it  requires  to 
coagulate ;  but  Nasse*  found  that  it  was  not  so.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  time  required  for  coagulation  is  dependent  upon  so  many  diffmnent 
circumstances,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of 
influence  exercised  by  any  one  of  them. 

Again,  it  is  not  proTed  that  a  constitution  which  causes  the  blood  to 
coagulate  rapidly  when  withdrawn  from  the  body,  produces  likewise 
a  tendency  of  the  same  blood  to  coagulate  in  the  living  veasela.  Let  us 
therefore  only  consider  those  cases  in  which  blood  coagulates  in  con- 
sequence of  anomalous  external  conditions  into  which  the  veiy  blood- 
Tessels  themselves  of  the  living  body  may  happen  to  fall.  If  we  tie  aa 
artery,  a  clot  forms  from  the  ligature  as  high  as  the  next  brancb  springix^ 
from  the  same  vessel.  That  blood,  therefore,  which  waa  bzooght  to  a 
state  of  rest,  has  coagulated.  Waa  rest  the  sole  cause  of  this  coagula- 
tion)  We  can  imagine  that  although  in  amphibia,  blood  can  be  kept  fluid 
for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  rest,  yet  that  in  the  blood  of  mamnialia  it 
may  be  necessary  that  fresb  particles  shall  be  constantly  brought  into 
contact  with  the  walla  of  the  living  vessels,  in  order  to  keep  it  fluid. 
But  we  must  first  carefully  inquire  whether  there  may  not  be  some 
other  circumstances  which  exerdae  an  influence  in  the  case  of  man. 
Undoubtedly,  the  wails  of  the  vessels  are  injured  by  the  act  of  tying  the 
ligature,  and  the  internal  coat  is  usually  burst  at  the  spot  where  the 
ligature  is  applied ;  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  at  thai  spot 
the  coagulation  begins,  and  increases  upwards.  2iL  Notta  observed 
a  very  interesting  case  of  a  man,  one  of  whose  crural  arteries  was  tied, 
and  who  died  twenty-nine  hours  after  the  operation.  On  examination 
of  this  case,  a  branch  was  found  springing  from  the  artery  above  the 
ligature,  so  small  as  scarcely  to  admit  an  Anel's  probe.  This  branch  had 
not  entirely  prevented  coagulation,  being  so  small;  nevertheless,  the  blood 
had  not  been  quite  at  rest,  a  small  quantity  still  continuing  to  run 
through  the  little  branch.  A  small  clot  was  found  arising  from  the  spot 
where  the  ligature  was  applied,  and  having  a  long  filamentous  appendix 
extending  upwards  to  the  next  collateral  branch,  which  sprang  six 
centimetres  above  the  first.  Such  cases  show  that  the  injury  done  to  the 
walls  of  the  vessels  by  a  ligature,  is  not  without  its  effect  on  coagulation. 
Every  surgeon  is  aware  that,  in  the  ordinary  cases,  in  which  the  clot  fills 
the  vessel  as  high  as  the  next  branch  above  the  ligature,  the  walls  of  the 
vessel  enclosing  the  clot  undergo  a  change ;  the  artery  in  this  place 
becoming  transformed  into  a  solid  string.  Can  the  commencement  of 
that  change  have  any  influence  in  bringing  the  blood  to  a  state 
of  coagulation  )  The  formation  of  the  clot  is  usually  completed  in  thirty- 
six  or  forty-eight  hours  ;t  and  in  one  case  observed  by  M.  Notta,  in 
eighteen  hours.     Certainly  in  that  period  the  change  in  the  walls  of  the 

•  Rudolph  Wagner's  HandwQrterbach  der  Physiologie,  torn.  i.  p.  105. 
t  It  aometimes  reqniret  «  longer  time  in  tied  veins.    Having  nuade  a  rery  smaU  wound,  I 
careAilly  tied  the  right  Jugular  vein  of  four  rabbits.  On  examining  them  Ibrtjr-eight  hours  after, 
a  clot  was  only  found  in  two  of  them. 
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Tewels  cannot  be  far  advanced ;  but  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  their 
normal  conditions  are  altered  &om  the  very  moment  that  the  blood 
within  came  to  a  state  of  rest.  Therefore  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
coagulation  of  the  blood  and  the  alteration  in  the  nutrition  of  the  walls 
of  the  vessels  b^ng  contemporaneous  processes,  may  promote  each  other 
'  by  mutual  action. 

In  general,  if  an  arterial  trunk  be  anywhere  compressed,  by  a  tumour, 
or  obstructed  by  a  ooagulum  conyeyed  into  it  from  the  Teins,*  or  by  any 
foreign  body  whatsoever,  the  whole  bulk  of  the  blood  reduced  to  rest, 
coagulates ;  but  we  do  not  exactly  know  how  much  time  it  requires ; 
and  we  cannot  with  certainty  decide  whether  rest  alone,  that  is,  the  want 
of  r^:iewed  contact  with  the  walk  of  the  vessels,  is  the  cause ;  or 
whether  the  walls  of  the  vessels  are  altered  by  the  continued  contact 
oi  the  same  portion  of  blood,  and  therefore  allow  it  to  coagulate. 

In  sound  vessels,  circulation  may  be  greatly  impeded,  although  not 
abolished,  and  notwithstanding,  the  blood  remains  fluid.  For  instance, 
long  since,  John  Hunter  observed  that  even  in  the  most  intense 
inflammation,  blood  does  not  coagulate^  unless  it  terminates  in  gangrene. 

On  the  other  hand,  blood  will  coagulate  where  the  circulation  is  but 
jEdightly  impeded,  or  somewhat  slower  than  in  the  normal  state ;  but  in 
these  cases  the  walls  of  the  vessels  have  degenerated,  or  locally  mortified. 
Then  one  thin  layer  of  fibrin  is  deposited  after  another,  until  the  vessel 
IB  obatmcted. 

But  even  when  there  is  no  impediment  at  all  to  the  circulation,  local 
disease  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  may  produce  depositions  of  fibrin ; 
that  part  of  the  blood  which  touches  the  wall  of  the  vessel  being  always 
more  slowly  propelled  than  the  rest.  It  is  extremely  interesting  to  read 
Professor  Yirchow*B  descriptions  of  the  various  fibrinous  depositions  in 
the  vessels^  not  only  because  he  has  collected  a  valuable  and  extensive 
series  of  cases,  but  also  because  these  cases  exhibit  in  a  striking  manner 
the  influence  which  the  walls  of  the  vessels  exert  on  the  fluidity  of  the 
blood. 

Any  one  who  has  read  Professor  Yirchow's  different  papers  on  fibrin,t 
is  aware  how  far  he  is  from  agreeing  with  the  views  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
and  Turner  Thackrab,  which  I  have  snpported ;  yet  notwithstanding,  he 
is  compelled,  by  the  iiTeaistible  power  of  fiEicts,  to  appeal  to  the  influence 
of  the  waUs  of  the  heart  and  vessels.  Inhispaperon  Arteritis,:^  hesays: — 
"  If  the  smooth  surfiice  of  a  globule  of  mercury  is  sufficient  to  make  the 
blood  coagulate  round  it ;  a  spot  in  the  inner  coat  of  the  vessel,  when  it 
IE  altered  in  its  molecular  ccmdition,  although  still  remaining  smooth, 
most  also  be  able  to  do  so." 

$  20.  It  will  necesaarily  be  inquired,  what  idea  I  have  formed  of  the 
nature  of  that  peculiar  action  of  the  heart  and  veasels  to  which  I  ascribe 
the  fluidity  of  the  blood  1  Blood  continues  fluid  in  the  soimd  and  living 
vessdai,  btit  it  coagulates  in  dead  ones,  and  in  jars  or  cups  of  every  known 
sabstanoe, — ^g^ass^  china^  platina,  silver,  copper,  &c.,  even  without  the 

*  Confer: — ^Vlrebow,  Thrombose  und  Embolie,  in  his  GesammelteAbhandlangen  znr  Wis- 
MBtchidUlefacn  Medidn.    Erate  HiilfU,  219. 

f  Archir  flir  Fathologiicho  Anatomie,  hentusgegeben  Ton  B.  Yiichow  und  B.  Reinbardt, 
Tol.  1.  p.  821. 

t  GesammeHe  Abhandlungen.  Erste  Halite,  pp.  57  et  teq. 
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contact  of  air.  The  inference  drawn  from  these  facts,  is,  that  the  veesels 
of  the  living  body  preserve  the  blood  in  the  fluid  stote  by  means  of 
a  peculiar  action  which  vanishes  with  their  life.  Would  it  not  perhaps 
be  better  to  say,  that  the  contact  of  all  bodies  induces  coagulation  of  the 
blood,  except  only  the  inside  of  the  living  vessels,  which  is  so  indifferent 
to  the  blood  as  not  to  do  so ) 

This  is  a  question  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  discuss  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  the  inquiry,  because  it  necessitates  a  knowledge  of  many  &ct8 
propounded  in  the  foregoing  pages.  Undoubtedly  the  contact  of  foreign 
bodies  promotes  coagulation.  In  every  cup  or  jar,  coagulation  begms 
from  the  surfiice,  from  the  sides,  and  from  the  bottom,  and  proceeds 
towards  the  centre ;  and  foreign  bodies  produce  clots,  even  in  the 
living  vessels.  But  in  blood  withdrawn  from  the  living  vessels,  coagula- 
tion proceeds  from  the  foreign  body  throughout  the  whole  mass ;  whereas 
a  foreign  body  introduced  into  the  living  vessels,  produces  only  a  local 
clot/^  the  remainder  of  the  blood  continuing  fluid.  Nobody  doubts  that 
the  contact  of  air  promotes  coagulation  ;  and  notwithstanding,  we  have 
seen  considerable  quantities  of  air  in  the  living  heart  and  vessels^ 
without  any  trace  of  coagulation.  The  blood  of  mammalia  coagulates 
even  in  the  living  vessels,  if  brought  to  a  state  of  rest;  but  motion. 
per  96  does  not  preserve  the  blood  fluid,  nor  does  rest  make  it  coagulate. 
Motion  imparted  to  blood  withdrawn  fh)m  the  vessels,  hastens  coagula- 
tion ;  and  the  blood  of  amphibia  in  the  extirpated  heart,  and  in  a  state 
of  rest,  remains  fluid  as  long  as  that  heart  shows  the  slightest  trace  of 
irritability,  and  even  longer.  Yet  we  have  seen  that  the  blood  of  a 
rabbit  requires  sometimes  more  than  forty-eight  hours  of  rest  to  coagulate 
in  a  living  vessel  If  motion  keeps  the  blood  fluid  in  the  living  vessels 
only,  it  must  be  by  means  of  the  constantly-renewed  contact  with  the 
walls  of  those  vessels ;  and  must  therefore  arise  from  some  peculiar  virtue 
in  those  walls.  If  the  blood,  being  at  rest  in  a  living  vessel,  coagulates, 
it  must  be  either  because  the  blood  requires  a  constantly-renewed  contact 
with  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  or  because  the  vessels  require  a  constantly- 
renewed  contact  with  the  blood,  and  lose  their  normal  quality  if  they  are 
a  long  time  in  contact  with  the  same  portion  of  blood. 

From  these  facts,  I  think  we  are  compelled  to  assume  that  the  walls  of 
the  vessels  are  not  indifferent  to  the  blood,  but  that  they  counteract  its 
tendency  to  coagulate  by  a  peculiar  virtue  inherent  in  them.  In  what 
this  virtue  consists,  I  am  unable  to  say  ;  and  I  wished  not  to  waste  time 
in  planless  experiments  directed  to  that  end.  I  thought  it  necessary 
that  we  should  flrst  understand  the  process  which  is  impeded,  and  after^ 
wards  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  power  which  impedes  it.  Therefore 
the  next  question  which  I  proposed  to  myself  was, — what  changes  does 
the  blood  undergo  during  its  coagulation  ?  Long  did  I  labour  in  vain, 
being  misled  by  generally-received,  but  erroneous  opinions  and  prejudices; 
and  I  learned  by  experience  how  much  truth  there  is  in  the  remarks 
contained  in  the  preface  to  the  work  of  Turner  Thackrah,  who  there 
says  : — ''  The  erroneous  notions  and  unfounded  theories  which  have  been 
vainly  adduced  to  remove  the  veil  of  Nature,  have  greatly  obstructed  the 
path  of  inquixy,  and  added  darkness  to  obscurity."  But  latterly  I  believe 
I  adopted  a  better  mode  of  procedure,  and  I  will  briefly  explain  the 
results  I  obtained. 
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§  21.  If  a  solid  bodj  is  produced  from  a  liquid^  then  one  of  two  things 
mnst  happen  :  either  it  takes  place  in  consequence  of  a  change  in  the 
atomic  constitution  of  the  liquid,  or  it  takes  place  without  such  a  change. 
In  the  latter  case,  either  the  liqtdd  itself  undergoes  a  change  in  its 
cohesion — as,  for  example,  when  water  freezes  into  ice  ;  or  a  suhstance 
dissolved  in  a  fluid  hecomes  again  solid,  either  hy  a  change  of  temperature, 
or  hj  a  diminution  of  the  dissolving  fluid.  If  hlood  coagulates,  it  is  a 
case  of  a  solid  hody  arising  from  a  liquid,  at  the  expense  of  substances 
previously  dissolved  ;  but  it  happens  neither  from  a  change  of  tempera- 
ture, nor  from  a  diminution  of  the  dissolving  fluid.  But  we  know  that 
a  fluid  can  be  so  overloaded  with  a  dissolved  substance,  that  the  molecules^ 
even  without  any  change  of  temperature  or  diminution  of  the  dissolving 
fluid,  suddenly  rush  from  tmstable  into  stable  equilibrium ;  as  happens, 
for  example,  if,  into  a  super-saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  is 
thrown  a  crystal  of  the  same  salt.  It  might  be  imagined  that  the  blood 
could  be  such  a  super-saturated  solution,  and  therefore  coagulate  when 
removed  from  its  ordinary  conditions;  but  there  are  various  reasons 
which  militate  against  tins  idea.  We  will  here  cite  two  of  these,  as 
sufficient  to  prove  that  it  is  inadmissible.  First,  if  the  blood  has  once 
thoroughly  coagulated,  and  the  clot  contracted,  no  more  flbrin  can  be 
obtained,  either  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  temperature,  or  by 
evaporation.  Secondly,  blood  which  contains  a  greater  than  ordinary 
amount  of  fibrin,  does  not  therefore  coagulate  more  easily ;  even  the 
blood  of  a  pleuritic  patient  forms  its  dense  and  firm  clot  slowly ;  and  the 
last  blood  which  flows  from  an  animal  bled  to  death,  coagulates  very 
quickly,  although  it  produces  very  little  flbrin.  (Compare  Section  19.) 
Therefore  it  must  be  admitted  that  blood  coagulates  in  consequence  of  a 
change  in  its  atomic  constitution ;  but  since  we  know  that  it  does  so 
without  either  losing  or  acquiring  anything,  it  must  therefore  occur  by 
a  mere  change  in  the  arrangement  of  its  atoms.* 

§  22.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  material  for  the  formation  of  the  solid 
flbrin  has  the  general  qualities  of  all  albuminized  substances ;  but  we 
can  say  no  more, — ^we  cannot  even  assert  that  it  has  more  resemblance 
to  coagulated  fibrin  than  it  has  to  albumen  or  to  casein. 

But  although  the  coagulation  of  blood  arises  from  the  deposition  of 
an  albuminoid  substance  (or  protein  compound),  this  is  not  the  only 
deposit  formed  during  coagulation.  I  digested  well-washed  fibrin, 
procured  by  whipping  the  blood  of  oxen,  in  cold  water  containing 
1^  part  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  1000.  Having  evaporated  the  fluid  in 
lukewarm  water  to  the  sixth  part  of  its  bulk,  I  added  nitric  acid,  which 
precipitated  a  whitish  substance;  this  precipitate  being  washed  and 
filtered,  evaporated  with  nitric  acid,  and  mixed  with  ammonia,  gave  the 
yellow  colour  of  xanthoproteate  of  ammonia. 

•  It  miut  b«  obsenred  that  blood,  during  iU  coagulation,  doea  not  alter  its  reaction  with 
litmus.  I  have  made  some  experiments  on  the  reaction  of  the  plasma  of  the  blood  of  horses 
and  turtles.  I  extracted  the  common  litmus  with  hot  water,  and  precipitated  the  concen- 
trated and  filtered  fluid  with  alcohol — ^then  filtered  it  again,  washed  it  with  alcohol,  and 
finally  dried  it.  The  blue  litmus  thus  obtained  was  fivshly  dissolved  for  erery  experiment,  in 
Older  to  prepare  a  blue  and  a  violet  tincture,  which  were  mixed  with  the  plasma.  The  plasma 
of  hones  was  always  alkaline  :  that  of  tnrtlcs,  either  slightly  alkaline  or  precisely  neutral; 
In  one  single  case  it  changed  the  blue  tincture  to  Tioiet.  In  this  case  the  blood  had  been  a 
long  time  in  a  tied  heart,  but  coagulated  as  usual  when  liberated.  The  lymph  of  all  turtles 
had  a  decided  alkaline  reaction. 
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Afiber  liaTuig  precipitated  with  nitric  aeid,  I  filtered  and  neutraliced 
the  solution  with  ammonia,  which  slowly  produced  a  deposit.  In  thii 
deposit  I  disoovered  bj  means  of  the  microecope  ciystate  of  the  doable 
phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  amcnphoas 
granules.  To  show  that  this  granular  matter  was  phosphate  of  lime,  I 
filtered  the  precipitate,  and  dissolved  it  in  water  oontaining  some  acetic 
acid ;  and  then  added  some  dropa  of  a  ooncentrated  sdution  of  oxalic 
add.  I  thus  obtained  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  lima 
The  fluid  separated  from  the  phosphatic  deposit  by  means  of  filtratiooy 
when  mixed  with  pho^hate  of  soda  or  phosphate  of  ammonia,  gaye  a 
still  larger  precipitate  of  the  double  jdiosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnfwa, 
and  phosphate  of  lime.  Therefoe  the  original  fluid  had  contained 
magnesia,  lime,  hydrochloric  and  phosphoric  acids ;  but  the  latter  was  in 
fiur  too  small  proportion  to  form  phosphate  of  lime  and  the  douUe 
phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  with  the  whole  quantity  of 
magnesia  and  of  lime  that  was  present.     No  snlphuiie  acid  was  detected. 

I  made  the  same  experiment  with  the  fibrin  of  human  blood  taken 
from  the  hearts  of  dead  bodies,  carefully  washed  with  water,  and  digested 
with  alcohol  and  ether;  and  the  result  was  the  same.  I  then  placed  the 
fibrin  of  the  blood  of  oxen  in  acetic  acid  which  contained  thirty-five 
per  cent,  of  pure  acid,  and  laid  it  aside  for  some  weeks  in  a  room  whose 
temperature  varied  between  32°  and  41°  F.  The  liquid  was  then  con- 
oentrated  by  evap<»ation,  and  treated  as  before ;  and  the  effect  was  the 
flame,  <mly  the  precipitate,  which  fell  down  on  the  addition  of  nitric  add, 
was  greater  in  quantity.  In  the  former  experiments  I  found  that  if  I 
exacUy  nentndieed  the  hydrochloric  solution  with  ammonia^  the  albumi- 
nous matter  fell  down  with  the  phosphates,  and  nitric  add  gave  no 
further  predpitate  in  the  filtered  fluid ;  but  if  I  exactly  neutralued  the 
acetic  solution  in  this  experiment^  only  a  part  of  the  albuminous  sab- 
stance  fell  down,  and  the  filtered  solution  still  gave  with  nitric  add  a 
white  precipitate,  which,  when  evaporated  with  the  add  and  treated  with 
ammonia,  gave  the  yellow  colour  of  xanthoproteate  of  ammonia. 

In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  albuminotis  matter  without  the  tnterventioii 
of  nitric  acid,  I  put  the  fibrin  which  I  used  in  the  last  experiment,  stiH 
swelled  by  the  acetic  acid,  into  spirits  of  wine  of  0*280  sp.  gr.,  leaving  it 
therein  for  some  days,  and  frequently  agitating  it.  Th«  spirit  was 
theu  poured  o^  and  evaporated ;  the  add  residue  was  dissolved  in  water, 
filtered,  and  neutralised  with  ammonia,  gave  a  deposit  of  phoi^hate  of 
lime,  and  the  double  phoiphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia.  The  filtered 
fluid,  when  ttcated  with  phosphoric  add  and  ammonia^  threw  down  still 
more  of  these  insohible  phosphates. 

These  experiments  show  that  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  contains,  as  is 
usually  stated,  phosphate  of  iimei,  and  that  the  phosphoric  add  fi>und  in 
the  ash,  is  not,  or  at  least  not  entirely,  the  product  of  the  combustion  of 
the  phosphorus  ascribed  to  fibrin.  This  phosphate  of  lime  which  exists 
in  fibrin  is  little  soluble  in  water,  and  p»>bab]y  the  subphoq>hate 
(3  CaO,  PO,).  I  say  probably,  because  the  inquiries  of  Dr.  Heintz,*  of 
Halle,  have  placed  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  phosphate  contained  in 
bones  is  3  CaO,  FO^;  and  also,  because  with  the  microscope  I  never 
found  in  the  fibrin,  crystals  of  (2  CaO,  HO)  PO^  +  4aq.     It  is  not  neces- 

•  PoggendoziTs  Annalen  der  Fbjsik  vnd  Chcmie.  JUL  77,  p.  SC7. 
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sary  that  I  should  hring  this  question  to  deeision,  because  for  mj  infe- 
rences I  onlj  need  the  hkct  that  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  one  bat  slightly 
soluble  It  is  said  that  during  life  it  has  been  dissolved  by  means  of 
the  albuminous  substances ;  but  how  has  it  been  dissolved  1  It  is  by  no 
means  proved  that  the  fluid  blood  contains  3  CaX),  PO^,  nor  indeed 
(2  CaOyHO)  PO,;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  substances  oould  be  dis- 
solved if  the  phosphoric  add  had  for  its  base  potash  or  soda,  and  the  lime 
another  acid,  for  instance;,  hydrochloric;  or  if  another  acid,  would  com- 
bine with  a  part  of  the  lime,  the  remainder  being  united  to  phosphoric 
add,  in  the  combination  (CaO,  2  HO)  PO^.  j^  that  is  said  with 
respect  to  the  lime  may  be  also  advanced  oonceming  the  magnesia. 

We  have  further  seen  that  much  more  lime  and  magnesia  was  ex- 
tracted fiom  the  fibrin,  than  could  have  been  in  combination  with  the 
l^ioeplioric  add  which  was  extracted  at  the  same  time.  No  evidence  can 
be  brought  as  to  the  nature  of  the  combinatious  in  which  that  lime  and 
magnesia  existed,  but  it  is  clear  that  these  combinations  were  little 
soluble  in  water,  and  easily  soluble  in  adds.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed, 
however,  that  they  were  ao  in  the  living  body,  but  probably  their  com- 
binations were  more  easily  soluble  in  water. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  the  pure  albumen  of  Dr.  Wun  is  soluble 
in  water,  yet  there  are  certain  albuminates  which  oontain  albumen  in. 
audi  a  modified  state^  that  it  is  predpitated  if  the  albuminate  is  decom- 
posed by  an  add.  It  may  be  thought  possible  that  the  blood  contains 
these  albuminates,  which,  during  coagulation,  are  decomposed  by  the 
adds  which  dissolve  magnesia  and  lime;  and  the  result  on  the  one  hand 
should  be,  insoluble  compounds  of  caldum  and  magnesium,  and  on  the 
other,  an  insoluble  albuminous  depositb 

§  23.  The  next  inquiiy  to  be  prosecuted  is^  therefore,  whether  fluid 
fibrin  is  a  peculiar  substance,  or  whether  it  is  formed  at  the  expense  of 
a  part  of  the  albumen  of  the  living  blood.  The  plasma  sanguinis  which 
was  neoesBary  for  this  inquiry,  was  easily  obtained  by  bleeding  a  horsey 
and  reodving  the  blood  in  a  glass  cylinder  surrounded  by  a  freoong  mix- 
ture of  ioe  and  salt,  not  strong  enough  to  freeze  the  blood,  but  only  lor 
the  purpose  of  hindering  the  coagulation  for  some  houna,  in  order  to  give 
the  corposdes  time  to  subdde;  after  which  the  plasma  oould  be  gently 
taken  off  by  means  of  a  long  cylindrical  pipette.  I  had  observed  thi^ 
blood-plasma  whose  coagulation  had  becoi  hindered  for  some  hours  by 
the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  would  not  afterwards  coagulate  if  the  acetic 
add  was  exactly  neutralized  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  ammonia. 
This  observation  led  me  to  the  following  experiment: — ^I  mixed  some 
blood-plasma  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  to  which  I  had  added  some 
acetic  acid.  Four  hours  afterwards  I  added  as  much  ammonia  as  would 
neariy  neutralize  the  add,  so  that  the  fluid  changed  blue  litmus-paper  to 
a  reddish  hue.  This  fluid  did  not  coagulate  at  the  common  temperature 
of  Uie  atmosphere,  but  when  heated  to  between  140°  and  150°  P.  it 
became  opak»oent;  and  at  160°  milk-white,  from  the  coagulation  of 
albumen.  Hiaving  heated  it  to  212°,  I  filtered  it;  the  precipitate  dif- 
ieied  in  no  respect  from  the  common  albumen  of  serum  coagulated  by 
heat.  The  dear  fluid  which  had  passed  through  the  filter  became  sUghtly 
turbid  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  or  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  gave 
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a  precipitate  with  tannin.  But  that  precipitate  was  £str  too  incon- 
siderable to  admit  of  the  supposition  that  the  fluid  could  contain  the 
whole  of  the  albuminous  substance  which  produces  the  fibrin  bj  its 
coagulation. 

I  then  diluted  the  serum  of  the  same  horse^s  blood  with  an  equal 
volume  of  water,  and  added  acetic  acid  until  blue  litmus-paper  waa 
changed  to  a  reddish  hue.  Then  heating  slowly  in  the  same  manner  as 
before,  in  a  water-bath,  a  thermometer  standing  in  the  serum,  the  effect 
was  precisely  similar  to  that  which  happened  in  the  case  of  the  plasma. 
Also,  on  boiling,  the  filtered  fluid  gave  exactly  the  same  reactions  with 
nitric  acid,  chloride  of  mercury,  and  tannin. 

In  order  to  avoid  all  suspicion  of  fallacy,  I  prevented  a  certain  weighed 
quantity  of  plasma  from  coagulating,  by  the  addition  of  dilute  acetic 
add ;  four  hours  after  it  was  nearly  neutralized  as  before,  then  coagulated 
by  heat,  and  filtered.  Another  weighed  quantity  of  plasma  was  whipped 
with  a  hooked  platina  wire,  in  order  to  catch  the  fibrin  as  long  as  coaga- 
lation  proceeded.  When  it  had  finished,  the  serum  was  poured  off;  and 
the  fibrin  being  well  washed  with  distilled  water,  this  wash  was  then 
mixed  with  the  serum,  which  being  very  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic 
acid,  was  coagulated  by  heat,  and  filtered.  These  two  filtrates  were  then 
evaporated  separately,  each  together  with  the  whole  bulk  of  the  water  with 
which  the  coagulated  albumen  had  been  washed.  The  residues  were  dried 
at  a  temperature  of  260*  so  long  as  they  continued  to  diminish  in  weight, 
and  the  weights  of  each  thus  obtained  in  grains  were  reduced  into  per- 
cents.  of  each  corresponding  bulk  of  plasma.  The  difference  between 
the  two  was  only  0-05  per-Ksents.  In  a  second  experiment  conducted  in 
the  same  manner,  the  difference  was  only  0*01. 

From  these  experiments,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  so-called 
fluid  fibrin,  the  material  for  the  formation  of  solid  fibrin,  had  com- 
ported itself  in  the  same  manner  as  the  common  albumen  of  the  serum. 
In  another  case,  in  which  I  prevented  the  coagulation  of  a  quantity  of 
plasma  by  the  addition  of  tartaric  instead  of  acetic  acid,  the  result  waa 
the  same;  that  is  to  say,  after  being  neutralized,  it  did  not  coagulate  at 
the  common  temperature,  but  at  about  160°  the  whole  of  the  albuminous 
substances  became  insoluble;  however,  on  ueutralizuig  the  acid,  the 
plasma  became  more  turbid  than  in  the  former  case.  This  disadvantage 
is  even  more  striking  with  phosphoric  and  oxalic  acids.  In  some  spe- 
cimens of  plasma  of  horses,  the  same  thing  happened  even  with  acetic 
acid ;  so  that  the  experiment  in  these  cases  cannot  be  neatly  conducted, 
although  the  plasma  apparently  differed  in  nothing  from  other  samples 
but  in  that  it  became  more  turbid  when  slightly  acidulated. 

Having  never  known  any  other  difference  between  fluid  fibrin  and 
fluid  albumen,  than  that  the  one  coagulates  at  the  common  temperature  of 
the  air,  and  the  other  only  if  the  temperature  is  raised  to  160%  we  have 
no  further  inducement  to  suppose  that  there  exists  in  the  blood-plasma  a 
peculiar  substance,  so-called  fluid  fibrin;  but  we  are  now  compelled  to 
admit  that  solid  fibrin  is  formed  at  the  expense  of  a  part  of  the  albumen 
dissolved  in  the  plasma.  Indeed,  it  has  already  been  long  known  that 
there  are  no  constant  differences  in  the  elementary  composition  of  fibrin 
and  albumen.     The  results  of  the  elementary  analysis  of  some  samples 
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of  fibrm  were  not  more  difierent  from  those  of  some  samples  of  albumen, 
than  they  were  from  other  samples  of  fibrin,  or  than  the  results  obtained 
from  some  samples  of  albumen  were  from  each  other.  Professor  Liebig 
has  pointed  out  this  fact  in  reference  to  the  fibrin  of  the  muscles  and 
the  albumen  of  the  blood.  The  fibrin  of  the  blood  has  scarcely  even 
been  analysed  in  the  pure  state,  because  it  always  entangles  more  or 
less  of  organized  particles. 

It  is  a  commonly  received  opinion  that  fibrin  contains  phosphorus, 
whilst  albumen,  according  to  the  recent  analysis  of  Lieberkiihn,*  contains 
no  phosphorus.  But  the  assertion  that  phosphorus  is  a  constituent  of 
fibrin,  is  founded  upon  the  same  method  and  principles  of  analysis,  on 
which  all  former  chemists  have  based  the  assertion  that  it  is  a  consti- 
tuent of  albumen  also.  And  the  method  of  Lieberklihn  cannot  be 
adapted  to  coagulated  fibrin.  It  would,  indeed,, be  possible  to  adapt  it 
to  the  whole  albuminous  substance  of  the  plasma,  but  it  would  then  be 
liable  to  fidlacy,  because  a  part  of  the  albumen  passes  through  the  filter. 
Therefore,  some  writers  discovered  the  difference  between  albumen  and 
fibrin  rather  in  their  different  physical  qualities,  and  their  comport- 
ment with  reagents,  than  in  the  results  of  elementary  analysis.  But  I 
shall  show,  at  the  end  of  this  Treatise^  that  such  distinctions  are  also  of 
little  value. 

Our  next  object  will  be  to  inquire  how  albumen  is  changed  into  fibrin. 

§  24.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  the  first  question 
which  presents  itself  is,  whether  the  plasma  of  the  blood  contains  albu- 
minates, which,  when  decomposed  by  an  acid,  give  rise  to  an  albuminous 
precipitate.  It  has  often  been  debated  whether  acids  hinder  the  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood  or  not.  In  the  experiments  I  have  made  to  elu- 
cidate this  point,  I  have  not  used  blood,  it  being  an  opaque  fluid,  but  the 
plasma  of  the  hoi*se  obtained  in  the  manner  before  described.  In  the 
description  of  its  conduct  with  acids,  distinction  must  be  made  between 
three  cases. 

Firnt  case. — ^The  acids  are  added  of  such  quality,  and  in  such  quantity, 
that  they  would  instantly  coagulate  the  serum  of  the  blood.  In  this 
case,  they  of  course  coagulate  the  plasma  also. 

Second  case. — The  acids  are  not  added  in  such  quantity  and  quality  as 
instantly  to  precipitate  the  albumen,  but  yet  in  such  quantity  as  to  be 
considerably  in  excess.  In  this  case,  the  plasma  does  not  coagulate 
any  more  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  exhibits  different  reactions  with 
different  acids,  as  I  shall  now  describe.  If  there  be  added  to  the  fresh 
plasma,  mixed  with  three  times  its  volume  of  cold  water,  dilute  nitric 
acid,  drop  by  drop,  the  precipitate  thrown  down  by  the  first  drops  may  be 
redissolved  by  agitation.  If  fio  much  has  been  added  as  to  render  the 
fluid  permanently  turbid,  and  it  be  then  boiled,  it  becomes  clear ;  but  on 
cooling,  throws  down  a  copious  white  precipitate,  This  is  the  reaction 
of  the  albuminous  matter  detected  by  Dr.  Bence  Jones  in  the  urine, 
and  in  a  case  of  Malakosteon. 

If  the  same  experiment  is  made  with  plasma  not  previously  diluted 
with  water,  it  coagulates,  when  boiled,  like  common  albumen. 

•  FoggcndortTs  Anualen  der  Cbemle  u.  Tbysik,  Band  86,  p.  119. 
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If  the  plasma  be  mixed  with  any  quantitj  of  phosphoric  acid, 
between  ^th  and  ^rd  of  its  volume,  and  of  a  specific  gravity  of  I'll 7 
(or  with  oxalic  or  tartaric  acid),  it  usually  becomes  slightly  turbid,  but 
does  not  coagulate;  after  twenty -four  hours,  however,  it  will  be  found  to 
have  become  a  gelatinous  mass.  If  this  jelly  be  placed  in  a  water-bath 
of  the  temperature  of  212°,  it  becomes  fluid,  but  on  refrigeration,  con- 
geals again. 

If  £resh  plasma  is  mixed  with  phosphoric,  acetic,  tartaric,  or  oxalic 
acid,  and  then  boiled,  it  does  not  coagulate ;  but  on  cooling  it  is  changed 
into  a  similar  jelly  to  that  which,  in  the  former  experiments^  was  pro- 
duced by  the  protracted  action  of  the  acids.  All  these  reagents  pro- 
duced the  same  result  with  the  serum  of  the  blood,  the  jelly  being  only 
less  firm ;  because  the  serum  contains  less  albumen  than  the  plasma,  a 
part  of  it  being  transformed  into  fibrin. 

Third  caae. — The  plasma  was  slightly  acidtdated  with  acetic  acid,  and 
the  effect  was,  that  it  became  more  or  less  turbid,  though  often  very 
slightly  sa  If  water  were  added,  it  always  became  more  turbid,  and 
sometimes  threw  down  a  fiocculent  precipitate ;  but  if  more  acid  was 
added,  it  became  clearer  again. 

No  doubt  there  were  here  albuminates  which,  when  decomposed, 
formed  a  precipitate;  but  its  bulk  was  very  variable,  and  the  serum 
exhibited  the  same  reactions — ^for  although  on  the  addition  of  the  acid 
it  became  less  turbid  than  the  plasma^  yet  when  water  was  subsequently 
added  it  became  turbid  enough.  We  cannot,  therefore,  assert  that  the 
albuminates  which  were  decomposed  in  these  experiments  were  the  imme^ 
diate  or  exclusive  material  for  the  formation  of  fibrin.  But  I  would 
ask — ^is  it  not  possible  that  coagulation  may  be  a  process  of  continual 
formation  and  decomposition  of  albuminates? 

§  25.  It  next  occurred  to  me  to  endeavour  to  produce  a  substance 
analogous  to  fibrin,  by  the  artificial  decomposition  of  albuminate  of  potash. 
I  prepared  some  of  Dr.  Lieberkiihn's  solid  albuminate  of  potash  (C„H^ 
N^O^S  +  KO),*  cut  it  into  pieces  as  large  as  a  bean,  and  put  them  into 
water,  to  which  I  added,  from  time  to  time,  a  solution  of  (CaO  +  2 Ho)  PO^, 
in  order  to  keep  the  reaction  always  acid.  The  pieoes  became  more  and 
more  milk-white,  and  began  to  shrink.  At  the  end  of  the  thiixl  day 
decomposition  was  complete,  and  the  pieces  of  albuminate  of  potash  had 
lost  much  in  volume,  and  were  milk-white,  firm,  and  elastic.  Under  the 
microscope  it  appeared  partly  amorphous,  while  a  part  was  delicately 
striated,  and  it  could  be  torn  more  easily  in  the  direction  of  the  striae 
than  in  any  other.  In  water  containing  one -part  in  a  thousand  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  pieces  swelled  into  a  translucent  jelly,  as  they  did  also 
in  acetic  and  phosphoric  acid.  In  a  solution  of  hydrate  of  potash  they 
were  easily  soluble,  and  in  ammonia  they  swelled  rapidly,  and  became 
translucent.  Every  one  is  aware  that  these  are  all  the  reactions  which 
fibrin  exhibits,  and  which  it  preserves  even  if  dried  in  the  air,  or 
treated  with  spirits  of  wine;  whereas  albumen,  when  coagulated  by 
heat,  neither  swells  in  phosphoric  acid  of  1'117  sp.  gr.,  nor  in  acetic 
acid,  nor  in  ammonia,  nor  in  water  containing  -nnnr*^  P*^*  ^^  hydro- 
chloric acid.  When  swelled  by  this  latter  fluid,  some  pieces  of  the 
•  PoggendoriTs  Annalen  der  Chemie  und  Physik,  Band  86,  p.  117. 
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mucoQs  membrane  of  a  rabbit*8  stomach  were  added,  and  the  decom- 
posed albuminate  was  digested  as  easily  as  fiibrini  and  much  more 
rapidly  coagulated  by  heat  than  albumen. 

I  found,  however,  some  differences  between  the  reactions  of  the  sub- 
stance I  had  produced  and  those  of  fibrin,  but  they  were  differences  more 
of  degree  than  of  kind  First,  the  new  substance  was  more  easily 
soluble  in  ammonia  than  fibrin.  If  I  put  in  two  different  glass  vessels 
ammonia  of  the  same  strength,  and  placed  fibrin  in  one,  and  in  the 
other  the  decomposed  albuminate,  and  twenty-four  hours  afterwards  neu- 
tralized the  ammonia,  the  result  was  always  a  larger  precipitate  in  the 
second  vessel  than  in  the  first.  It  also  appeared  that  the  substance 
became  more  translucent  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  than  fibrin 
does.  A  third  point  of  difference  is,  that  it  requires  a  more  concentrated 
acetic  acid  to  swell  it  than  does  fibrin.  But  in  this  latter  respect  diffe- 
rences are  exhibited  by  various  samples  of  fibrin,  and  the  fibrin  of 
horses  always  swells  less  in  acetic  acid  than  the  fibrin  of  oxen.  On  the 
other  hand,  different  samples  of  the  substance  I  had  prepared  also  showed 
dififerences ;  and  I  foimd  that  it  was  the  more  easily  swelled  in  acetic  acid, 
as  the  solution  of  biphosphate  of  lime,  (Ca  +  2  HO)  PO^,  which  I  used 
to  decompose  the  albuminate,  was  more  dilute.  I  soon  afterwards  learned 
that  the  same  substance  can  be  as  easily  prepared  by  means  of  phosphoric 
or  acetic  acid,  as  by  phosphate  of  lime.  The  albuminate  of  pot-ash  is 
put  into  a  large  jar  filled  with  distilled  water,  mixed  with  so  much  phos- 
phoric or  acetic  acid  that  it  will  just  turn  blue  litmus,  red.  When  the 
acid  is  neutralized  by  the  potash  of  the  compound,  fresh  acid  is  added  by 
degrees  until  the  decomposition  is  completed.  For  this  purpose,  hydro- 
chloric add  is  less  useful,  because,  when  the  decomposition  has  ceased, 
the  slightest  excess  of  acid  causes  the  whole  substance  to  swell  up  into  a 
translucent,  quivering  jelly. 

Every  one  who  will  prepare  this  substance  for  himself,  and  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  its  properties,  will  say  without  hesitation  that  it  has 
more  resemblance  to  true  fibrin  than  any  other  known  substance. 

I  have  hitherto  directed  the  attention  of  the  reader  only  to  those  points 
in  which  it  differs  from  common  coagulated  albumen,  and  resembles 
fibrin ;  but  of  course  it  possesses  all  those  properties  which  are  common 
to  both  substances.  Thus,  with  nitric  acid  it  produces  xanthoproteic 
acid  ',  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  in  contact  with  the  air,  it 
makes  a  violet  fluid,  &c.  I  must  however  make  especial  reference  to 
the  connexions  which  it  has  with  coagulated  casein.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact,  that  a  solution  of  the  albuminate  of  potash  so  nearly  resembles  a  solu- 
tion of  casein,  that  many  chemists  consider  them  as  identical.  Also, 
that  the  precipitate  thrown  down  by  acetic  acid  in  the  solution  of  the 
albuminate  is  rapidly  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  the  acid,  perhaps  because 
it  was  precipitated  in  finely  divided  particles.  With  casein  it  is  noto- 
rious that  the  same  thing  happens  ;  but  Bopp*  observed  further,  that  the 
casein  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  swelb,  on  the  addition  of  water, 
to  a  quivering  jelly,  which  could  be  dissolved  in  an  abundance  of  warm 
water  at  a  temperature  of  104°  F. 

Fibrin,   the  decomposed    albuminate,   casein,  and  the  melting   jelly 

*  Annalen  der  Cbemie  imd  Pharm«cie,  Baud  69,  p.  16. 
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produced  by  the  digefttion  of  the  plasma  or  semm'of  horses  with  phosphoric 
acid,  are  perhaps  a  series  of  substances  even  more  nearly  connected  with 
each  other,  than  has  hitherto  been  generally  admitted 

From  what  has  been  hitherto  advanced,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  cannot 
admit  the  exintence  in  the  blood  of  the  living  body  of  a  peculiar  sub- 
stance which  deserves  the  special  name  of  fluid  fibrin, — a  name  which 
necessarily  presents  the  idea  that  it  is  a  substance  distinctly  differing 
from  albumen  and  its  compounds ;  and  that  this  fluid  fibrin  becomes 
coagulated  fibrin  by  a  simple  change  in  the  condition  of  its  cohesion. 
It  must,  on  the  contrary,  be  acknowledged  that  a  part  of  the  albumen 
of  the  blood  is  changed  into  an  insoluble  substance^fibrin — ^which  in 
several  respects  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  insoluble  albumen  ob- 
tained by  means  of  common  white  of  egg,  in  decomposing  Dr.  Lieber- 
kUhn  s  albuminate  of  potash. 

The  question  remains,  whether  that  change  is  produced  in  the  same 
manner — namely,  by  the  formation  of  insoluble  albuminates,  and  their 
subsequent  decomposition. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  soluble  albumen  may  be  changed  into  in- 
soluble fibrin  in  various  ways  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted,  and 
which  no  hypothesis  explains.  Even  the  fibrin,  when  separated  from  the 
blood,  is  a  very  variable  substance;  but  there  are  two  circumstances 
which  seem  to  point  to  a  formation  and  decomposition  of  albuminates. 
The  first  is,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  quantity  of  insoluble  com- 
poimds  of  calcium  and  magnesium  which  are  found  in  every  sample  of 
fibrin  j  and  the  second  is,  the  contraction  of  the  clot — a  circumstance 
hitherto  quite  unexplained,  and  very  remarkable,  but  nevertheless  easily 
understood  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  clot  is  at  first  formed  by  albimii- 
nates,  which  are  subsequently  decomposed,  and  therefore  have  a  tendency 
to  contract  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pieces  of  Dr.  Lieberk\ihn*s  albu- 
minate of  potash  contract  when  they  are  decomposed  in  acidulated  water. 


Art.  II. 

On  Oie  Pathology  of  Cancer  of  the  Stomach.  By  William  BRiinx)N,  M.D., 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Lecturer  on  Physiology  in 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  Physician  to  the  Hoyal  Free  Hospital. 

Ik  bringing  before  the  readers  of  this  Review  the  following  Essay  on 
Cancer  of  the  Stomach,  it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  premise  that  I  shall 
follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  method  adopted  in  the  article  On  the 
Pathology  of  Gastric  Ulcer,  which  I  was  permitted  to  bring  under  their 
notice  a  year  ago.  The  cancerous  disease  being  far  less  frequent  than  the 
ulcerative,  I  have  had,  if  possible,  greater  reasons  for  adding  to  my  own 
personal  experience  whatever  inquiries  amongst  Hospital  records,  Museums, 
Reports,  and  Journals  could  contribute  respecting  it.  And  althongh 
circumstances  have  made  these  researches  somewhat  less  complete  than  I 
could  have  wished,  I  venture  to  hope  that  even  where  I  can  add  nothing 
to  what  is  already  known  concerning  this  lesion,  my  results  will  not 
be  uninteresting  to  the  student  of  pathology,  as  being  based  upon  a 
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broader  (and  therefore  better)  foundation  of  facts  than  such  deductions 
Lave  hitherto  been. 

The  frequency  of  the  malady  I  shall  not  attempt  to  deduce  from  mor- 
tuary returns ;  although  the  writings  of  Tanchou  in  Paris,  D'Espine  in 
Geneva,  and  the  Registrar-General  in  this  country,  would  afford  a  vast 
array  of  figures  as  materials  for  such  a  deduction.  Unless  founded  upon 
necropsies,  such  returns  are  useless  for  pathological  inquiries  like  that  we 
are  now  engaged  in.  And  though,  from  the  fatol  character  of  the  malady, 
we  might  with  little  error  regard  the  number  of  cases  dying  from  it  as 
exactly  corresponding  with  the  numbers  it  attacked,  yet  the  vagueness 
and  inexactitude  of  the  diagnosis  on  which  such  returns  are  sometimes 
based,  as  well  as  the  errors  which  are  frequently  made  in  the  mere  nomen- 
clature of  disease,  invalidate  all  their  conclusions.  Indeed,  to  the  ordinary 
uncertainty  of  diagnosis  in  general,  we  must  add  another  special  and 
obvious  source  of  error  which  would,  on  the  whole,  greatly  increase  the 
apparent  frequency  of  this  particular  disease.  The  frequency  and  fatality 
of  the  gastric  ulcer,  coupled  with  the  close  resemblance  its  symptoms  often 
exhibit  to  the  cancerous  disease  of  the  stomach — a  resemblance  which  it 
sometimes  baffles  the  most  sedulous  observation  to  unmask  during  life — 
justify  conjecture  that,  except  in  returns  which  accurately  distinguish 
and  record  the  numbers  of  deaths  produced  by  each  of  these  maladies, 
the  mortality,  attributed  to  gastric  cancer  is  sure  to  be  far  too  great. 
In  like  manner,  that  chronic  inflammation  of  the  stomach  which  is 
often  (and  I  think  most  improperly)  termed  "  hypertrophy,"  may  easily 
be  mistaken  for  cancer ;  and  though  a  far  less  frequent  source  of  error, 
is  still  by  no  means  unworthy  of  notice. 

Hence  it  is  to  large  numbers  of  necropsies,  the  subjects  of  which  have 
died  from  all  causes  indifferently,*  that  we  are  obliged  to  turn  for  infor- 
mation on  this  head.  From  various  sources — but  especially  from  the 
valuable  records  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  in  Guy's,  St.  George  s,  St. 
Thomas's,  and  St.  Mary's  Hospitals,  I  have  collected  a  total  of  8468 
necropsies,  which  include  81  cases  of  primary  cancer  of  the  stomach, — a, 
proportion  which  is  about  equivalent  to  1  per  cent.,  or  y^th  of  the 
total  mortality. 

The  ratio  of  deaths  from  cancer  of  the  stomach  to  cancer  of  other 
organs  is  one  which  it  belongs  rather  to  the  pathology  of  cancer  than  of 
the  stomach  to  determine.  Hokitansky t  regards  the  stomach  as  only  less 
frequently  the  seat  of  this  disea!«e  than  the  uterus  and  breast  of  the 
fenude.  Lebert,|  in  a  promiscuous  collection  of  447  cases  of  cancer,  gives 

«  Although  not  examined  expremly  with  this  view,  the  Hospital  Becords  with  which  I  am 
best  acquainted  afford  little  ground  for  doubting  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  above  term. 
Kven  in  the  largest  general  Hospitals,  I  suspect  the  mortality  from  the  more  frequent  diseases 
— including  pulmonary  consumption — varies  little  from  the  proportions  seen  in  the  deaths  of 
the  population  at  large.  While  the  disproportionate  numbers  of  deaths  by  accident  which 
figure  in  Hospital  Keport-Books,  perhaps  scarcely  more  than  compensate  those  deaths  ftom 
**  unknown**  or  "  nnoertain"  causes  in  the  Registrar-General's  Returns,  which  the  more  accu- 
rate diagnosis  of  the  Hospital  physician  or  surgeon  renders  a  rarer  explanation  in  these 
institutions.  In  any  case,  it  is  probable  that  such  inquiries  as  those  above  alluded  to  would, 
with  proper  precautions,  rather  understate  than  overstate  the  f^quency  of  the  particular 
disease  they  refer  to. 

t  Handbuch  der  Pathologit»chen  Anatomic,  Bd.  1,  s.  347. 
I  Traits  FraUqne  des  Maladies  Cancereuses,  p.  97.    Paris,  1861. 
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the  stomach  the  second  instead  of  the  third  place  in  the  order  of  fre- 
quency (bieast  62,  stomach  57,  uterus  52,  cases),  and  a  proportion  of 
I  in  8,  or  12^  per  cent.  Tanchou,  from  the  mortuary  returns  of  the 
Department  of  the  Seine,  also  assigns  the  stomach  the  second  place  in  the 
order  of  frequency,  but  places  the  uterus  first  (uterus  2996,  stomach  2303, 
breast  1 147) :  and  thus  deduces  for  the  stomach  a  proportion  of  1  in  4,  or 
25  percent.  Lastly,  D'Espine  found  209  gastric  cancers  in  471  cancers 
generally  :  a  proportion  (44^  per  cent.)  nearly  three  times  as  great  as 
that  he  attributes  to  the  uterus,  and  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
breast.  The  later  stages  of  uterine  and  mammaiy  cancer  would  rarely  be 
considered  proper  cases  for  admission  to  a  Briticdi  general  Hospital;  for 
the  funds  of  such  institutions  are  with  more  propriety  devoted  to  the 
treatment  of  curable  disease,  and  of  infectious  maladies  in  which  each 
person  cured  probably  represents  many  saved  from  the  possibility  of  similar 
dangerous  illness.  But  after  allowing  for  these  sources  of  disproportion, 
my  own  researches  amongst  the  necropsies  of  the  above  metropolitan 
Hospitals  give  me  the  impression  that  Lebert^s  estimate  would  be  nearer  the 
truth,  for  an  ordinary  British  population,  than  either  of  the  others 
Willigk,*  however,  who  has  made  a  more  direct  and  trustworthy  estimate 
than  any  of  the  above,  inasmuch  as  it  expresses  the  numerical  results  of 
a  series  of  promiscuous  necropsies,  finds  that  out  of  184  cases  of  cancer,  64 
(or  about  35  per  cent.)  were  cancers  of  the  stomach  :  while  the  mammary 
and  uterine  cancers  amounted  to  but  12  and  42  oases  respectively. 

Ajb  regards  the  age  of  its  occurrence,  I  have  collected  601  oases  which 
specify  this  &ct.     They  may  be  arranged  as  follows : — 

Between  the  ages  of 

•  , * , 

0  ^  20  —  80  —  40  —  60  —  60  —  70  —  80  --  »0  —  100 
Number  of  oases  of  cancer)        .        „        ^^      -.^      -^,      .^^        ^^        ,,        , 
of  the  stomach.    .    .    .J  *"        ""        "  "  "  •"        •"        *" 

These  600  cases  afford  an  average  age  of  50  years. 

Comparing  the  above  numbers  with  the  numbers  of  people  living  at 
these  ages  respectively,  we  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  relative  liability  of 
these  epochs  of  life  to  the  malady.  Reducing  this  to  a  maximum  of  100, 
we  get  the  following  figures ; — 

Between  the  age%  of 

/  .1.  I     I  »*»         —I.   1 1.  I  —  ^ 

0  —  20     —     80     —     40     —  60     —     60     —     70     —  80  —  100 
Liability  to  cancer  of  ^ 

the  stomach,  taking  >    -227  ...11*64  ...81*67  ...68006  ...87*99  ...  100  ...52*16  ...59*99 
100  as  maximum    .J 

It  would  thus  appear  that,  before  the  age  of  forty,  the  liability  scarcely 
attains  one-fifth  of  its  total  amount :  in  other  words,  four-fifths  of  this 
risk  still  remain,  to  be  encountered  in  the  succeeding  years  of  life.  At 
the  age  of  sixty,  nearly  one-half  the  risk  of  the  malady  has  already  gone 
by :  and  at  the  age  of  seventy,  two-thirds.  The  small  number  of  cases, 
as  well  as  of  persons  living,  in  the  last  two  decades  of  life,  render  the 
conclusions  that  refer  to  these  epochs  somewhat  le&s  trustworthy.  But, 
assuming  the  accuracy  of  these  estimates,  it  becomes  interesting  to  con- 

•  Scctions-Ergebnlsse,  &c.,  Prag.  Vierte\)ahrBohrift,  z.  2, 1853;  and  Schmidt's  Jahrbticher, 
vol.  Ixxix.  p.  00. 
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trast  them  with  some  other  diseases  of  advancing  life ;  and  especially 
with  those  already  compared  with  the  ulcer  of  the  stomach  iu  my  previous 
Essay  (January,  1856). 

At  agee  between 


0  ~  10  --  20  —  80  —  40  —  60  —  60  —  70  —  80  —  90 
LUMJIJrto  ««««  of  th.|     _  J      „j      „j       „        gg       J,,      „j       g. 

To  alcer*  of  the  Stomach    .     .     —         20         51         49         47         66  80       75       100 

'^'^iJSaI^?)^!^.*'"^  !"*;}      -  i         2i         T  16         40  61     100         69 

To  polmouary  consumption    .     47         88         73         92       100         95  66       28  7} 


But  instead  of  chusing  for  all  these  diseases  an  arbitrary  maximum  of 
100,  which  has  a  totally  different  and  incommensurable  value  for  each  of 
them,  we  may  profitably  attempt  a  stricter  comparison.  In  the  accom- 
panying diagram  I  have  endeavoured  to  effect  this,  po  that  while  the 
varying  heights  of  each  curve  represent  the  relative  liability  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  particular  disease  during  the  epoch  of  life  denoted  by  the 
ages  (the  widths)  subjoined,  the  comparative  heights  of  the  difierent 
curves  also  represent  the  relative  liability  of  the  individual  to  the  corre- 
sponding maladies  at  these  epochs.t 


For  example,  the  line  P  P  in  the  diagram  represents  the  curve  thus 
calculated  for  phthisis,  or  pulmonary  consumption :  the  line  XJ  U,  that 
of  gastric  ulcer:  and  the  lines  0  0  and  A  A  those  of  gastric  cancer 
and  apoplexy  respectively.  It  is  the  chief  advantage  of  such  delineations 
that  they  supply  at  a  glance  materials  for  much  thought;  and  deductions 
out  of  which  no  two  persons  would  probably  select  quite  the  same  for  espe- 
cial notice.     But,  assuming  the  accuracy  of  the  calculations  on  which  these 

■  The  reader  most  recoUeet  that  these  alcers  differ  from  the  other  three  lesions,  in  not 
being  all  primary  or  efficient  causes  of  death.  In  other  words,  they  are  often  found  in  the 
desd  body  withont  our  being  able  to  regard  them  as  exerting  more  than  a  partial  causative 
influence  on  the  fatol  event.  (On  this  point,  compare  the  author's  Essays  in  this  Review, 
Ho.  xxxiii.  p.  182  ;  and  No.  xxxv.  p.  160  et  pasHm.) 

t  The  deaths  by  apoplexy  and  consumption  are  reduced  from  the  Begistrar-General's 
Beport  for  the  year  1847.  As  mere  death-rates,  they  are  of  course  open  to  the  ol^ection  of 
iracertaittty  of  diagnosis.  But  errors  would  to  some  extent  correct  themselves,  by  being  in 
opposite  directions.  And  these  maladies  are  (if  we  except  pulmonary  consumption  in  infant 
life)  likely  to  be  more  correctly  diagnosed  than  most  others.  It  may  therefore  suffice  to  point 
oat  that,  while  "apoplexy**  doubtless  includes  some  cases  of  epilepsy  and  renal  coma,  the 
cerebral  hiemorrfaage  which  forms  its  most  fVequent  cause  would  about  as  frequently  end  in 
deaths  which  are  probably  registered  as  **  paralysis."  Hence  It  is  chiefly  the  sudden  deaths 
produced  by  such  luemorrhage  that  are  above  referred  to*. 
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outlines  are  based,  it  would  follow  that,  at  about  the  age  of  seyenteen  or 
eighteen  there  is  nearly  as  great  a  liability  to  be  attacked  by  gastric  ulcer 
an  to  die  of  pulmonary  consumption :  and  that  at  about  the  age  of  sixty- 
three,  the  risk  of  attack  from  the  former,  and  of  death  from  the  latter, 
malady,  again  culminates  in  the  same  manner.*  While,  with  respect  to 
gastric  cancer,  we  not  only  see  that  the  risk  of  this  malady  amounts  to 
what  is,  on  an  average,  barely  one-fourth  of  the  ulcer ;  but  that,  though 
much  more  distinctly  and  exclusively  a  disease  of  old  age,  its  climax  or 
maximum  of  risk  occurs  at  least  twenty  years  earlier  than  that  of  the 
gastric  ulcer.  Lastly,  comparing  gastric  cancer  with  apoplexy,  we  notice 
that  the  risk  of  the  latter  disease,  beginning  about  ten  years  later  than 
that  of  the  former,  remains,  with  little  deviation  from  the  proportion  of 
one-half  the  former,  until  the  liability  to  cancer  has  reached  its  climax; 
when,  by  attaining  its  own  maximum  in  the  next  ten  yeara,  it  reverses 
the  above  proportion,  and  at  length,  between  the  age  of  80  and  90,  sub- 
sides to  a  death-risk  which  is  nearly  equal  for  the  three  very  diverse 
diseases  as  phthisis,  cancer,  and  apoplexy,  t 

Sex, — ^The  question  of  sex  is  even  more  difficult  than  that  of  age  to 
decide  on  any  sufficient  numerical  basis.  Death-rates  are  useless,  for  the 
reasons  already  mentioned.  The  personal  experience  of  private  practice 
is  too  small ;  and  even  if  many  observers  were  to  group  and  unite  their 
experience,  still  its  results  would  be  too  promiscuous  and  uncertain.  And 
even  in  public  institutions  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  the  numbers, 
however  large,  are  useless  for  all  purposes  of  comparison,  unless  it  be 
clearly  stated  what  is  the  average  proportion  of  male  to  female  patients 
among  whom  the  cases  of  gastric  cancer  have  occurred. 

Such  considerations  well  explain  the  contradictory  results  arrived  at 
by  different  authorities.  D' Espine  gives  116  cases  from  the  mortuary 
returns  of  Geneva,  of  which  54  are  male,  and  62  female.  But  if  these 
cases  of  supposed  cancer  included  the  ordinary  proportion  of  gastric  ulcer 
witnessed  in  this  country,  the  disproportionate  numbers  (2  to  1)  of 
females  attacked  by  the  latter  malady,  would  explain  the  above  result 
very  differently.  Lebert  and  Louis,  who  appear  to  have  collected  their 
cases  promiscuously,  deduce  conclusions,  the  contradictory  nature  of  which 
is  less  invidiously  explained  by  the  small  numbers  with  which  they  deal 
Lebert  gives  42  cases,  19  male,  and  23  female;  Louis  33  cases,  20  male, 
and  13  female.  Out  of  224  cases  collected  by  Dittrich  and  Willigk,  9d 
are  males,  and  129  females.  While  233  cases  which  I  have  brought 
together,  chiefly  from  British  Hospitals,  give  160  males,  and  73  females. 

The  two  latter  groups  of  cases,  however,  are  less  contradictory  to  each 
other  than  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed.  At  least,  it  is  my  impression 
that  the  London  Hospitals  receive  on  an  average  not  less  than  six  males  to 
five  females;  and  hence  that  the  above  proportion  requires  to  be  reduced 

•  The  interest  and  the  value  of  thig  method  of  pathological  Inquiiy  are  little  affected  by 
the  inaocuracica  such  deductions  are  sure  to  contain.  Although  the  author  has  taken  much 
trouble  in  the  collection  of  materials,  no  one  can  be  more  sensible  of  their  deficiencies. 

t  The  climax  which  the  risk  of  gastric  ulcer  reaches  at  the  extreme  age  of  ninety,  seems 
also  (in  the  diagram)  nearly  equal  to  that  maximum  danger  of  death  flrom  phthisis  which 
occurs  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  fifty.  Whatever  doubt  the  small  numbers  of  the  ulcers 
at  these  high  ages  throw  upon  this  startling  conclusion,  I  must  say,  that  hitherto  my  clinical 
researches  amongst  persons  at  this  period  of  life  have  but  confirmed  it. 
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to  about  140  to  73.  While  Dittrich  expressly  states  that  the  hospital 
at  Prague,  from  which  his  (and  Willigks?)  cases  are  derived,  admits 
females  in  far  greater  numbers  than  males. 

Adding  together  all  the  trustworthy  returns  I  have  been  able  to  meet 
with,  affords  me  784  cases;  out  of  which  440  are  male,  and  344  female. 
Such  numbers  leave  little  doubt  that,  whatever  the  exact  proportions  of  the 
sexes,  the  male  is  the  more  frequently  affected  of  the  two :  a  fact  which 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  connecting  with  the  exclusive  amenability  of  the 
female  to  the  mammary  and  uterine  localizations  of  cancerous  disease.  The 
above  numbers  nearly  correspond  to  a  proportion  of  4  to  3,  or  56  to  43 
per  cent,  respectively. 

The  mode  in  which  age  is  affected  by  sex  I  deduce  from  223  cases, 
which  I  have  collected  chiefly  from  the  London  Hospitals  before  alluded 
to.  Of  these  151  are  males,  and  72  females.  The  epochs  of  life  to  which 
they  belong,  and  the  liability  they  afford  when  corrected  for  the  numbers 
living  at  those  epochs,  are  arranged  as  follows : — 

At  agea  between 


0  —  20  —  30  —  40  —  50  —  60  —  70  —  80  —  »0 

At  ages  between 


0  —  20  —  80  —  40  —  60  —  60  —  70  —  80  —  90 
Uability  to  gastric  cancer, /Male.    .     \         7f       24}       49        46       100       17 
taking  100  aamaximam( Female  .    -^        4^       ISf       28|      26^       14f       6        22 

The  numbers  in  the  two  last  epochs  are  too  small  for  any  safe  conclu- 
sion. But  as  a  whole,  this  table  of  liability  is  interesting ;  because,  what- 
ever doubt  may  attach  to  its  details,  there  can  be  little  risk  in  accepting 
its  chief  conclusiona  Thus  there  are  obviously  indications  of  a  greater 
(double)  liability  of  the  male  up  to  the  age  of  sixty.  And  there  is  still 
more  distinct  evidence  of  a  contrast  in  the  epochs  of  rise  and  fall  of  risk 
in  the  two  sexes.  The  influence  attributed  to  the  few  years  that  follow 
the  close  of  the  fertile  (or  menstrual)  epoch  in  the  female,  is  contradicted 
by  the  precisely  equal  rise  of  risk  which  the  same  age  exhibits  in  the 
male.  The  ten  years  between  sixty  and  seventy,  however,  seem  to  bring 
about  a  converse  alteration  of  risk  in  the  two  sexes, — increasing  that  of 
the  male  to  double,  diminishing  that  of  the  female  to  half  its  former 
amount.  Whether  this  change  really  represents  a  corresponding  altera- 
tion of  risk  from  cancer  in  general,  or  whether  it  is  in  any  degree 
equalized  by  an  increased  liability  of  the  female  to  its  mammary  and 
uterine  localizations,  must  be  left  to  future  researches  to  determine. 

The  average  age  in  the  two  sexes  is  about  51  in  the  male,  40 1  in  the 
female.* 

*  A  larger  number  of  caaes  for  the  abore  comparlaona  (894)  might  have  been  obtained  by 
adding  to  the  above  aummary  of  Britiah  neeropaiea,  160  given  by  Dittrich  (Die  Krebaige  Entar- 
tang  des  Magena,  Frager  Vierte^ahrachrifl,  18 18,  B.  i.  a.  1)  in  hia  excellent  though  brief  E^aay ; 
and  12  by  Duchek  (Id.  op.,  1853,  i.  8).  But  I  have  preferred  a  limited  number  of  facta  to  a 
larger  series,  not  only  becaaae  they  are  likely  to  be  more  strictly  comparable  whea  drawn  fV>om 
kindred  aooroes,  bat  also  because  (as  above  mentioned)  the  Prague  Hospital  includes  a  very  dis- 
proportionate number  of  females,  while  the  British  Hospitals  exhibit  something  like  an 
eqnality  (6  to  A  ?)  of  the  male  and  female  cases.  To  this  I  must  again  add  (what  1  have 
already   coiOeetared  in  a  previous  £as«y)i  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Prague 
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The  situation  of  the  cancerous  deposit  is  specified  in  360  of  the  cases  I 
have  brought  together.  The  pylorus  was  affected  in  219  instances — a 
proportion  of  exactly  60  per  cent.,  or  three-fifths  of  the  whole.  The 
sex  of  the  patients  seems  to  have  no  influence  on  the  frequency  with 
which  the  lesion  affect.^  this  part.  Thus,  in  the  232  British  cases,  con- 
cerning which  I  have  obtained  fuller  details  than  the  others,  the  sexes 
are  to  each  other  nearly  as  2  males  to  1  female  (159  to  73).  And  tins 
group  of  cases  yields  194  which  specify  the  exact  site  of  the  cancer;  and 
includes  125  lesions  of  the  pylorus,  which  are  divided  in  very  nearly 
the  same  proportion  into  86  males  and  39  females. 

The  same  group  also  affords  me  the  basis  of  some  Kpecific  conclusions^ 
which  are  rendered  important  by  the  authority  of  the  admirable  patholo- 
gist whose  opinions  they  somewhat  modify.  Rokitansky*  states  that 
"  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  is  but  seldom  the  seat  of  cancerous 
degeneration,  and  it  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  note,  that  the  pyloric 
cancer  is  exactly  bounded  by  the  pyloric  ring,  and  never  reaches  beyond  to 
the  duodenum ;  while  that  of  the  cardia — even  whe:i  it  does  not  descend 
from  the  oesophagus  above — al ways  spreads  itself  ov^r  a  considerable  piece 
of  the  oesophagus.*' 

It  is  only  iu  a  very  limited  sense  that  we  can  accept  the  above  word 
''  seldom."  For  out  of  the  360  cases  already  alluded  to,  no  less  than  36 
are  cancers  of  the  cardia;  a  proportion  amounting  to  exactly  10  per  cent 
of  the  total  numbers,  and  to  16|  per  cent.,  or  1  in  6,  of  the  pyloric 
cancers  (216).  And  in  the  British  cases  which  I  have  collected,  the  pro- 
portion of  cardiac  cancers  is  still  larger,  namely,  25  in  194,  equal  to  13 
per  cent.,  or  1  in  7  of  the  whole  number;  and  1  in  5  of  the  pyloric 
lesions.  From  these  cancers  of  the  cardia,  I  have  excluded  all  cases 
except  those  in  which  the  orifice  itself  was  either  solely  or  chiefly 
affected.  And  although  it  is  possible  that  some  of  them  may  have  been 
originally  developed  around  the  oesophagus,  and  only  extended  to  the 
stomach,  yet  this  objection,  which  applies  equally  to  all  the  above  cases, 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  frequent  explanation  in  the  absence  of 
express  evidence  to  that  effect.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  cancer 
of  the  cardia  is  not  an  unfrequent  variety  of  this  lesion  in  the  stomach. 

It  is  still  more  curious  to  notice  how  specifically  the  observations  I  have 
brought  together  conti-adict  the  next  proposition  of  the  above  eminent 
pathologist  quoted  above.  The  125  cancers  of  the  pylorus  included  no 
less  than  10  cases  in  which  the  disease  was  not  bounded  by  the  valve,  but 
passed  beyond  it  for  a  variable  distance  (often  an  inch  or  two)  into  the 
duodenum.  Lebertt  gives  another  instance  of  the  same  kind :  making 
in  all  eleven  exceptions  to  this  supposed  absolute  and  universal  rule. 

To  the  equally  absolute  statement,  that  the  cardiac  cancer  always 
involves  the  oesophagus,  I  have  also  found  two  conclusive  exceptions. 
Allowing  for  the  much  smaller  number  of  these  cardiac  cases,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  such  exceptions  may  be  almost  as  numerous  as  the  pre- 
ceding.    Indeed  the  proportions  in  the  cases  I  have  collected,  exactly 

Hospital  (like  mAn7of  the  German  KrankenhHiiMr)  would  probably  differ  widely  Arom  our  own 
hospitals  in  the  number  of  aged  persons  It  receives  and  contains ;  being  in  tliis  respect  much 
more  akin  to  a  workhouse  infirmary  than  is  an  ordinary  British  metropolitan  hospital. 
*  Handbuoh  der  spec*ellen  Fathologischen  Anatomie,  Bd.  Si.  s.  306.  f  Op.  cit.,  p.  467. 
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oorrespond  to  snch  a  coDJectnre;  theoe  exceptions  being  11  in  159  pyloric 
oanoera,  and  2  in  30  cardiac  cancers  (or  about  1  in  15  for  each). 

The  rules,  therefore,  which  Rokitansky  has  the  merit*  of  having  laid 
down,  in  these  respects  are  (like  many  others  in  this  branch  of  natural 
science)  of  general,  but  not  universal,  import.  But  their  value  is  not 
much  affected  by  occasional  exceptions.  For  their  significance,  far  from 
dependiiig  on  any  mere  numerical  ratio  of  15  to  1,  is  much  more  essen- 
ti^y  measured  by  the  antagonism  of  the  fact  in  the  two  classes  of  lesion 
«— the  limitation,  and  the  spread,  of  the  cancer  beyond  an  analogous 
boundary  or  extremity  of  the  organ.  Hence  it  becomes  interesting  to 
inquire  whether  any  reason  can  be  assigned  for  it. 

On  the  whole,  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  does  seem  to  justify 
a  conjecture  of  this  kind.  The  character  of  the  above  laws — general,  but 
not  universal — sufficiently  hints  that  they  do  not  depend  on  any  direct 
or  single  cause,  such  as  would  necessarily  be  of  universal  operancy,  but 
rather  on  some  secondary  causation,  which  only  indirectly  brings  about  its 
result.  And  the  first  and  nearest  inquiry  is  one  bearing  on  the  anatomy 
of  the  stomach  in  relation  to  that  of  the  cancerous  deposit.  The  ques- 
tion naturally  suggests  itself — "  Is  there  nothing  about  the  structure  of 
the  pyloric  and  cardiac  orifices  which,  by  opposing  or  facilitating  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  cancerous  deposit  in  their  tissues,  respectively  limits  or 
permits  its  spread  to  outlying  parts  of  the  alimentary  tube  V* 

The  answer  to  this  question  appears  to  afiford  exactly  the  kind  of 
explanation  suggested.  The  minute  anatomy  of  gastric  cancer  conclu- 
sively shows  (as  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  mention  in  detail) 
that  the  morbid  cell-growth  is  generally  first  deposited  in  the  sub-mucous 
areolar  tissue ;  that  it  thence  advances  (by  means  of  those  partitions  of 
the  same  tissue  which  separate  and  ensheathe  the  bundles  of  the  organic 
muscle)  into  the  subjacent  muscular  coat;  that,  at  a  later  period,  it 
engages  the  mucous  membrane,  by  disorganizing  which  it  soon  produces 
symptoms  of  grave  (if  not  fatal)  import ;  and  lastly,  that  the  complete 
implication  of  the  peritoneal  coat  is  a  still  later  phenomenon,  and  there- 
fore is,  in  the  main,  generally  anticipated  by  death. 

Now  it  is  precisely  in  the  degree  and  kind  of  continuity  by  which 
these  first  and  chief  seats  of  the  cancerous  deposit — the  sub-mucous  and 
muscular  tissues  of  the  stomach — emerge  into  their  analogues  in  the  adja- 
cent segments  of  the  digestive  canal,  that  the  cardia  and  pylorus  differ 
most  remarkably  from  each  other.  The  cardia  is  so  organized  as  always 
to  concede  to  whatever  food  may  be  swallowed  a  transit  in  the  onward 
direction, — a  transit  during  which  its  contraction  implies  a  muscular  move- 
ment that  is  directly  continuedt  from  the  oesophagus  into  the  stomach. 
In  accordance  with  these  requirements,  there  is  the  most  perfect  con- 

*  The  reader  will  hardly  think  me  inTidiom  in  calling  attention  to  any  inaocnraoies  in  a 
work  eo  widely  known  and  appreciated  as  the  great  Text-Book  of  Pathological  Anatomy  cited 
above.  The  less  so,  perhaps,  that  few  books  of  the  present  day  demand  or  repay  so 
Ihoughtfttt  and  minute  a  study.  It  is  because  every  sentence  evidently  sums  up  a  wide  series 
of  accurate  observations,  that  we  may  Justifiably  apply  to  it  a  criticism  of  unusual  severity :  a 
criticism  which,  even  If  it  weighs  every  word,  will  scarcely  do  more  than  the  author's  terse 
and  weighty  propositions  really  deserve. 

t  For  fuller  details  on  this  and  other  points  connected  with  it,  the  reader  may  be  referred 
to  the  article  Stomacb,  by  the  Author,  In  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy — Supplement,  pp.  811 
<f  sey. 
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tinuity  between  the  sub-mucous  and  muscular  coats  of  the  two  s^menta. 
The  latter,  in  leaving  the  oesophagus,  radiates  its  longitudinal  layer  on  all 
sides,  and  with  special  distinctness  along  the  lesser  curvature;  while  its 
circular  or  transverse  layer  has  an  almost  equal  continuity  with  both  the 
circular  and  oblique  layers  which  represent  it  in  the  stomach. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pylorus  is  constructed  so  as  to  resist  the  on- 
ward transit  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  by  its  powerful  contraction 
during  the  whole  period  of  gastric  digestion — a  contraction  that  appears 
to  be  slightly  over-balanced  by  every  wave  of  the  powerful  peristalsis 
which  gradually  engages  the  strong  muscular  layer  of  the  pyloric  region, 
80  as  to  strain  off  a  little  of  the  more  liquid  contents  of  the  stomach 
during  each  of  these  undulations.  The  violent  action  into  which  the 
pylorus  thus  passes  from  the  time  of  entry  of  food  into  the  stomach, 
requires  its  complete  isolation  from  the  adjacent  duodenum.  And  a 
careful  dissection  of  the  pylorus  shows  that  this  is  attained,  to  some  con- 
siderable degree,  even  for  the  sub-mucous  areolar  tissue,  by  its  small  quan- 
tity, and  its  close  and  dense  attachment,  at  the  line  of  junction  of  the 
two  mucous  membranes.  But  it  is  especially  in  the  muscular  structure 
that  this  isolation  is  most  distinct.  The  mode  of  attachment  of  the 
duodenum  to  the  stomach  may  be  best  expressed  by  the  statement  that, 
instead  of  being  continuous  with  the  pyloric  extremity  of  this  organ,  it  is 
attached  around  it,  at  a  short  distance  fh>m  its  termination, — in  short, 
that  the  commencement  of  the  bowel  receives  the  stomach,  just  as  the 
vagina  receives  and  embraces  the  neck  of  the  womb  at  some  distance* 
from  its  mouth.  And  hence  not  only  is  the  continuity  of  the  muscular 
coats  of  the  two  organs  diminished  to  the  junction  of  the  thin  linear 
layer  of  the  duodenal  coat,  but  this  delicate  layer  comes  off  from  the 
stomach  at  an  angle,  and  at  a  distance  from  its  pyloric  extremity, 
which  render  it  far  more  likely  that  the  deposit  should  engage  the  massy 
pyloric  valve  beyond  this  attachment,  than  that  it  should  diverge — 
through  what  seems  to  be  chiefly  a  second  or  outer  process  of  areolar 
.tissue— towards  the  duodenum.  Indeed  such  a  view  receives  a  frequent 
confirmation  in  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  the  distribution  of  cancer ; 
in  the  way,  for  example,  in  which  sub-peritoneal  cancer  almost  always 
involves  the  continuous  membrane  that  covers  two  or  three  organs  or 
segments  of  the  digestive  canal ;  or  the  converse  frequency  with  which 
the  disease,  when  primarily  affecting  a  gland,  leaps  over,  as  it  were,  a 
scanty  medium  of  areolar  tissue,  to  fix  on  a  more  congenial  organ  at  some 
distance  from  its  original  seat. 

It  may  be  interesting  if  we  sum  up  the  other  situations  of  the  above 
360  cancers  of  the  stomach,  by  a  table,  comparing  them  with  as  many 
ulcers  of  this  organ — the  more  so,  indeed,  that  some  authors  appear  to 
regard  these  two  diseases  as  affecting  the  pyloric  and  cardiac  exti^mities 
of  the  stomach  in  nearly  equal  proportions. 

*  I  am  aware  that  the  iUagtratiou  I  have  selected  may  seem  to  militate  against  the  reiy 
coi^ecture  for  which  it  helps  to  lay  the  foundation :  by  showing  an  equally  discontinooas 
structure,  where,  nevertheless,  cancer  does  often  spread.  But  we  must  recollect  that,  owing  to 
the  less  direct  influence  exercised  by  these  sexual  organs  on  the  life  of  the  patient,  the  can- 
cerous lesion  is  prolonged  to  a  much  later  period ;  to  one  which,  at  any  rat«,  might  well  suffice 
to  convert  the  ratio  of  continuity  of  cancerous  deposit  seen  in  the  stomach  (1  in  16  cases),  to 
that  which  seemt  to  prevail  in  the  uterus  (1  in  8). 
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Such  a  comparison  of  the  two  diseases  shows  that  the  remarkahle  pre- 
ference of  the  cancerous  lesion  for  the  orifices  of  the  stomach  (which  toge- 
ther form  the  site  of  71  per  cent.,  or  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  gastric 
cancers),  is  not  at  all  shared  in  hj  the  ulcerative  diseasa  In  the  recorded 
necropsies  of  the  latter,  indeed,  the  terms  "  pylorus "  and  "  cai'dia  "  so 
often  refer  to  the  mere  neighbourhood  of  these  valves,  that  a  large  deduc- 
tion (probably  at  least  one  half,  as  indicated  by  the  notes  of  interrogation 
in  my  table)  must  be  made  from  the  moderate  proportion  (16  per  cent., 
or  less  than  one- sixth)  which  their  numbers  would  together  imply. 

The  contrast  of  the  remaining  situations  does  not  seem  to  call  for  any 
comment.  Of  course,  the  absence  of  all  cases  of  ulcer  of  the  whole  stomach, 
or  of  the  whole  of  its  middle  region,  Ls  sufficiently  explained  by  the  death 
that  necessarily  intervenes  as  soon  as  the  process  of  ulcerative  absorp- 
tion has  destroyed  a  large  proportion  of  a  mucous  membrane  so  essential 
to  life  as  tbat  of  the  stomach.  I  may  add,  that  I  have  taken  every  care  to 
exclude  from  these  cancers  of  the  whole  stomach,  those  cases  of  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  gastric  parietes  sometimes  mistaken  for  scin'hous 
disease— have  generally,  for  instance,  either  obtained  direct  evidence 
denved  from  its  microscopic  or  anatomical  characters,  or  indirect  evidence 
equally  trustworthy  in  the  shape  of  the  presence  of  secondary  cancer  iu 
other  organs. 

The  aiuUomvy  of  gastric  cancer  is  most  conveniently  subdivided,  ac- 
cording to  the  three  chief  forms  of  this  deposit  which  it  affects — the 
scirrhous,  medullary,  and  colloid  cancer ;  to  which  we  may  add  a  fourth, 
the  villous  cancer  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Of  these  varieties  of  cancer,  the  scirrhous  is  by  far  the  most  common. 
Out  of  180  cases  which  name  the  species  of  cancer  present,  130  (a  pro- 
portion equivalent  to  about  72  per  cent.,  or  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
whole)  belong  to  this  variety.  The  same  group  affords  32  instances  of 
medullary  cancer,  1 7  of  colloid,  3  of  melanotic  pigment,  and  1  of  villous 
cancer.  These  numbers  about  correspond  to  per-centages  of  18  and  9^ 
for  the  medullary  and  colloid  cancer  respectively ;  or,  in  fractions,  to  rather 
more  than  one-sixth  and  one-twelfth.  The  melanosis  was  in  one  case 
diffused  generally  over  the  whole  body,  in  the  form  of  small  tumours  ;  in 
the  two  others  was  such  a  superficial  colouration  of  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane  covering  the  cancerous  tumour,  as  would  scarcely  merit  this 
title,  unless  substantiated  by  very  careful  histological  examination.t 

As  my  limits  oblige  me  to  confine  myself  strictly  to  the  local  or  gastric 
features  of  the  malady,  I  am  spared  the  necessity  of  dwelling  on  the  his- 

•  These  cases  (rearranged,  and  raised  by  mnltiplication  flrom  220  to  360)  are  derived  from 
the  sources  specified  in  the  anthor'a  Busay  in  this  Review  for  January,  1856. 

t  In  order  to  prove  that  it  was  not  due  to  any  of  those  alterations  in  colour  which  mere 
ecehymoses  in  Uiis  situation  so  often  undergo  from  the  action  of  the  digestive  fluids. 
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tologj  of  these  three  forms  of  cancer.  The  more  so,  indeed,  that  they 
merge  into  each  other  hy  gradations  of  almost  infinite  variety.  For  not 
only  may  we  regard  the  scirrhous,  medullary,  and  colloid  cancer  of  the 
stomach  as  being  what  they  are  in  other  parts  of  the  body — ^manifestations, 
in  a  different  form,  of  one  and  the  same  disease ;  but  as  constituting, 
with  even  greater  frequency,  n^re  consecutive  phenomena  of  one  and  the 
same  morbid  process.  In  other  words,  in  a  great  many  cases,  what  is 
originally  scirrhus  becomes  admixed  with  more  or  less  medullary  or  col- 
loid cancer,  if  it  be  not  absolutely  metamorphosed  into  it.  While  from 
collateral  circumstances^  we  are  entitled  to  conjecture  that  in  many  more 
a  similar  complication  would  occur,  but  for  the  occurrence  of  death  in  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  disease.  Whatever  may  be  the  apparent  temerity  of 
such  a  view,  it  does  but  state,  in  a  somewhat  circuitous  way,  a  proposition 
the  truth  of  which  is  obvious  at  first  sight — namely,  that  our  knowledge 
of  the  pathological  anatomy  of  this  (or  any  other)  disease  is  built  up  from 
a  number  of  observations ;  and  that  of  these  observations,  many  of  the 
most  valuable  in  respect  to  the  origin  and  succession  of  morbid  changes  in 
the  organ  that  forms  the  seat  of  the  disease,  are  only  afforded  us  either  by 
casual  deaths,  by  intercurrent  or  secondary  maladies,  or  finally  by  an 
effect  of  the  disease  on  the  powers  of  life  which  is  so  complex  and  variable, 
that  we  may  fairly  view  it  as  somewhat  independent  of  the  local  mischief. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  cancer  begins  by  a  deposit  in  the  sub- 
mucous areolar  tissue.  This  loose  but  thick  layer — which,  by  intervening 
between  the  mucous  and  muscular  coats,  shares  in  every  movement  of  the 
two,  and  especially  concedes  and  limits  that  free  play  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane by  which  the  passive  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat  throws  it  into 
folds,  to  be  effaced  by  any  distension  of  the  stomach — is  composed  of  its 
ordinary  constituents  of  white  and  yellow  fibrous  tissue,  the  elements  of  the 
latter  being  6f  large  size,  and  in  great  quantity.  And  the  first  rudiments  of 
a  cancer  are  generally  deposited  among  these  fibrous  structures  in  the  form 
of  a  dense  knot,  of  a  dull  white  colour,  and  a  firm  and  hard  (i-ather  than 
tough)  texture.  This  opaque  mass  includes  the  normal  fibrous  elements 
of  the  tissue,  but  in  such  an  intimate  state  of  fusion  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  detect  them  in  any  quantity.  Indeed,  their  proportion  is  so 
small  that,  even  allowing  for  the  mechanical  difficulties  that  oppose  their 
isolation,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conjecture  that  they  are  compressed 
and  killed  by  the  new  growth  ;  in  which,  so  to  speak,  they  remain  dead, 
as  well  as  buried.  And  it  is  to  the  strictly  retrograde  changes  of  this  kind 
which  these  healthy  original  structures  undergo,  that  I  am  disposed  to 
attribute  the  fatty  molecules  which  are  found  in  even  the  freshest  speci- 
mens of  scirrhus,  and  in  the  earliest  stages  of  its  growth.  In  many  cases, 
at  least,  I  believe  this  fat  to  be  produced  by  the  mere  decay  of  the 
ordinary  tiasues. 

Blastema  in  any  quantity  is  rarely  met  with,  save  as  an  element  of  the 
whitish  juice  which  exudes  from  the  scirrhous  mass  when  it  is  squeezed  or 
scraped.  The  irregular  warty  character  of  the  layer  into  which  these 
knots  soon  expand,  seems  to  be  often  quite  unconnected  with  any  peculi- 
arities in  the  arrangement  of  the  scirrhous  growth  with  respect  to  the 
plexuses  of  vessels  that  occupy  the  sub-mucous  areolar  tissue ;  though 
occasionally  the  protuberances  seem  to  be  received  into  vascular  loops  or 
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meshes  of  this  kind  FiDally,  in  most  instancesi  however  small  or  recent 
the  mass  of  scirrhus,  a  large  proportion  of  its  sabstauce  consists  either  of 
fibres,  or  of  cells,  the  fibrous  extremities  of  which  are  so  long  as  almost  to 
deserve  this  title.     Mere  nuclei  are  in  but  small  proportion. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  determine  hy  examination  whether  the  scirrhous 
deposit  has  originally  predominated  on  the  muscular  or  external  aspect 
of  thia  layer  of  sub-mucous  tissue.  But  there  are  good  grounds  for  sup- 
posing that  this  is  generally  the  case.  At  any  rate,  it  is  in  this  direction, 
and  towards  this  constituent  of  the  stomach,  that  its  progress  in  the  sue* 
ceeding  stage  of  the  disease  is  almost  exclusively  directed.  The  sub- 
mucous and  muscular  strata  become  inextricably  fused  iuto  each  other 
at  their  line  of  contact ;  while  as  yet  the  mucous  membrane  itself  is 
separated  from  the  disease  by  an  interval  of  healthy  areolar  tissue.  The 
muscular  coat  is  then  transformed  iuto  scirrhus  by  an  extension  of  the 
same  process  as  that  by  which  the  sub-mucous  tissue  was  itself  at  first 
affected. 

The  appearances  of  the  scirrhus  in  this  stage  are  too  specifically  con- 
nected with  the  organ  it  affects,  to  be  altogether  passed  over.  In  rare 
instances,  we  may  find  a  dense  white  semi-translucent  mass,  of  tolerably 
uniform  structure,  occupying  the  whole  thickness  of  what  was  formerly 
the  muscular  coat,  and  quite  undistinguishable  from  the  original  focua 
of  the  disease  in  the  sub-mucous  areolar  tissue. 

But  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  cancerous  deposit  is  much  less  homo- 
geneous^ and  exhibits  characters  which  may  almost  be  regarded  as  relics  of 
that  differentiation  of  tissue  present  in  the  healthy  textures  which  it  has 
replaced.  On  cutting  through  the  diseased  mass,  we  find  that  the  deeper 
portion  which  has  replaced  the  original  muscular  substance,  exhibits  two 
varieties  of  tissue,  so  arranged  as  to  give  it  more  or  less  of  a  honeycombed 
appearance  on  section.  There  is  a  brownish,  reddish-yellow,  or  at  any 
rate  darker  and  somewhat  softer  mass,  enclosed  in  small  polygonal  meshet* 
formed  of  whiter  and  denser  tissue.  Of  these  meshes,  which  are  ii-regnlar 
in  8h£q)e  and  size,  those  are  in  general  strongest  and  thickest  which  run 
transversely  to  the  axis  of  the  stomach  from  the  sub-mucous  to  the  sub- 
serous areolar  tissue.  They  are  evidently  the  transformed  septa  of  the 
bundles  of  fibre-cells  which  unite  to  form  the  thick  muscular  coat  of  this 
part  of  the  stomach ;  and  they  inclose  cavities  which,  originally  occupied 
by  these  muscular  bundles,  now  contain,  in  addition  to  their  fatty  and 
decayed  relics,  a  cancerous  deposit  which  is  often  visibly  less  fibrous,  and 
richer  iu  nuclei  and  blastema,  than  that  of  the  septa  themselves.  Their 
arrangement^  however,  does  not  always  precisely  recal  that  of  the  original 
sheaths  of  the  unstriped  fibres.  The  thickest  septa  are,  as  above  men- 
tioned, often  directed  transversely  to  the  mucous  surfiEice ;  and,  from  the 
direction  of  the  circular  fibres,  are  best  seen  by  cutting  lengthwise  through 
the  mass  in  the  same  plane.  But  irregularities  in  the  deposit  of  the  can- 
<;erous  matter,  as  well  in  the  septa  as  in  their  inclosed  cavities,  easily  affect 
the  uniformity  of  this  arrangement,  so  as  to  render  the  meshes  compara- 
tively larger  or  smaller,  or  even  to  obscure  and  oblitei^te  them  altogether. 
And  as  a  pretty  equable  deposit  around  the  narrow  pyloric  end  of  the 
stomach  is  one  of  the  commonest  varieties  of  scirrhus  in  this  organ,  the 
first  effect  of  the  commencing  disease  often  presents  an  obstacle  to  further 
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growth  in  the  direction  of  the  centre  of  the  tube,  sach  as  even  aids  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  disease  to  spread  outwards ;  so  that  the  septa 
seem  to  diverge  (or  even  radiate)  in  passing  from  the  centre  to  the  peri- 
phery of  the  tumour,  and  include  an  increasing  amount  of  their  darkish 
or  gelatinous-looking  contents  as  they  approach  towards  the  tissues  of  the 
peritoneum. 

There  is  one  circumstance  which  renders  it  especially  important  to 
appreciate  these  characteristic  appearances  of  the  gastric  scirrhus  in  this 
stage  of  its  growth.  It  is  probably  not  uncommon  for  specimens  which 
present  little  more  than  the  average  distinctness  of  this  differentiation 
seen  in  ordinary  scirrhus,  to  receive  the  name  of  **  colloid  **  cancer.  And 
though  it  is  true  that  in  many  instances  of  the  kind  a  careful  and  accurate 
histologist  could  distinguish  the  tissue  as  really  fibrous  or  scirrhous  cancer 
— a  decision  in  which  its  physical  as  well  as  microscopic  characters  would 
alike  concur — still  in  some  cases,  in  which  the  meshes  are  large,  and 
enclose  much  fluid  exsudation,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  say  to  which  of  the 
two  species  the  cancer  really  belongs.  To  some  examples,  indeed,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  deny  the  appellation  of  colloid.  At  any  rate  we  may 
assert  that  a  large  proportion  of  so-called  colloid  cancers  of  the  stomach 
are  either  essentially  scirrhus,  or  are  developed  out  of  a  cancerous  deposit 
which  was  originally  of  this  species.  And  hence  that  the  ordinary  way 
in  which  this  name  is  at  present  used,  obliges  us  to  deduct  from  the 
recorded  cases  of  colloid  cancer  of  the  stomach  a  very  considerable  per- 
centage as  modified  scirrhus ;  and  (what  is  even  a  more  practical  point 
for  the  pathologist)  to  regard  such  cases  as  having  little  or  no  weight  in 
the  decision  of  an  important  problem  in  the  natural  history  of  gastric 
cancer — ^namely,  the  average  duration  of  the  three  forms  of  the  malady, 
or  the  rapidity  with  which  they  severally  destroy  life. 

The  further  progress  of  the  disease  conducts  it  to  the  mucous  and 
serous  surfaces  of  the  stomach ;  still,  as  it  goes,  fusing  into  itself,  and 
confounding  together,  the  structures  previously  pi-esent. 

In  the  serous  membrane,  the  tenacity  of  its  tissues,  as  well  as  its  patho- 
logical tendency  to  inflammation,  soon  give  rise  to  adhesion  of  the  can* 
cerous  segment  of  stomach  to  some  neighbouring  viscus.    How  far  the 
cancer  itself  lends  the  aid  of  any  speciflc  irritation  to  this  process  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate :  although,  from  the  analogy  of  the  ulcer,  one  may 
suspect  that  we  have  no  great  need  to  assume  such  an  explanation.     Of 
course  the  particular  portion  of  the  tumour  thus  attached,  as  well  as  the 
viscus  to  which  it  is  fixed,  are  subject  to  considerable  variety.    But  while 
(for  obvious  reasons)  the  adhesion  of  the  ulcerous  stomach  accurately  cor- 
responds to  the  site  of  the  lesion,  and  to  the  viscus  which  is  normally  in 
contact  therewith,  that  of  the  cancerous  organ  appears  to  be  regulated  by 
circumstances  less  obvious.     The  diaphragm,  liver,  pancreas,  and  spleen, 
constitute  the  most  frequent  sites  of  such  adhesion ;  and  in  nearly  the 
above  order  of  frequency.     In  short,  it  is  at  the  upper  and  posterior 
aspect  of  the  stomach,  and  with  a  frequency  that  is  quite  dispropor- 
tionate  to  the  predominance  of  the    cancer  itself  in  these  positions, 
that  this  fixation  chiefly  occurs.     It  is  probable  that  the  chief  cause  of 
this  peculiarity  is  to  be  found  in  the  relative  immobility  of  the  organs 
which  occupy  this  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  belly ;  and  that,  so  &r,  it  is 
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analogous  (if  not  strictlj  parallel)  to  the  infreqnency  or  tenuity  of 
adhesions  between  an  ulcer  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  stomach  and 
the  corresponding  wall  of  the  belly.  Indeed,  the  chief  difference  seems 
to  be,  that  the  contrast,  which  we  can  only  verify  in  different  cases  of 
ulcer,  is  often  illustrated  by  opposite  surfaces  of  one  and  the  same  can- 
cerous tumour. 

In  advancing  towards  the  mucous  membrane,  the  disease  inaugurates  a 
series  of  changes  which;  however  secondary  in  their  essence  to  the  deposit 
that  has  long  preceded  them,  are  in  the  majority  of  cases  probably  more 
intimately  connected  with  those  symptoms  which  attract  the  notice  and 
daim  the  skill  of  the  physician,  than  any  other  of  the  numerous  details 
which  the  morbid  anatomist  has  to  study.  The  destruction  of  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane  not  only  directly  involves  the  partial  ablation  of  an 
organ  essential  to  life,  but  leads  to  a  train  of  indirect  results  of  at  least 
equally  serious  import.  The  certainty  of  hsemorrhage  and  ulceration ; 
the  probability  of  a  grafting  of  cancerous  germs  into  distant  organs  by 
means  of  the  current  of  the  lymph  or  blood ;  together  with  an  increased 
possibility  of  obstruction,  dilatation,  and  hjrpertrophy  of  the  stomach;  or 
of  fistula  opening  into  other  parts  of  the  canal,  the  chest,  or  the  surface  of 
the  belly:-~cdl  these  risks  are  now  superadded  to  those  of  the  cachexia  which 
the  cancer  itself  expresses,  and  to  those  of  the  cachexia  which  it  can 
produce. 

As  the  cancer  approaches  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  its  first  effect  oft«n  appears  to  be  a  slight  though  perceptible 
increase  in  the  thickness  and  firmness  of  this  membrane,  such  as  a  mere 
increase  of  its  healthy  nutritional  fluid  could  produce.  It  resembles,  in 
short,  a  stomach  taken  &om  a  younger  and  healthier  person,  or  from  a 
fresher  corpse,  than  that  to  which  it  belongs.*  Then  follows  a  fusion  of 
the  cancer  with  the  under  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  giving  to 
this  latter  a  complete  immobility  upon  the  subjacent  textures,  and  a  dull, 
white,  thickened  appearance.  The  local  ansdmia  which  this  state  seems 
to  imply,  is  probably  often  due  to  a  complete  occlusion  or  compression  of 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  membrane :  a  state  which,  by  the  pressure  it 
throws  on  the  obstructed  current  of  the  blood,  occasionally  appears  to  give 
rise  to  an  luemorrhage  strictly  analogous  to  that  which  so  often  causes 
death  in  cirrhosis.  And  it  is  probable  that  this  interf(»rence  with  the 
vessels  (quite  as  much  as  any  specific  tendency  of  the  cancer  itself)  is 
answerable  for  the  destructive  changes  that  now  ensue  in  the  membrane. 
This  destruction,  whether  effected  by  the  intermediate  stage  of  dark  pulpy 
or  ashy  softening  that  merges  into  an  ulcer,  or  by  the  more  rapid  death 
of  the  tissues  piecemeal  by  a  process  of  sloughing  or  gangrene : — ^in  any 
case  speedily  leads  to  the  same  result,  to  the  production  of  a  solution 
of  continuity,  which  is  bounded  exclusively  by  the  exposed  or  denuded 
cancerous  growth. 

The  subsequent  phenomena  still  permit  of  considerable  variety  in 
different  specimens.     On  the  whole,  the  most  frequent  change  is  that 

*  And  may  be  eomimivd  in  m  fitr  to  the  stomach  of  diabetes ;  which,  as  I  described  manj 
yean  ago,  from  a  specimen  I  examined  for  Dr.  Todd,  is  best  summed  up  as  remarkably 
healthy,  and  nnnsnally  resistant  of  cadaveric  changes.  Subsequently,  I  beliere.  Dr.  Todd 
and  myself  were  both  misquoted  to  mean  that  the  tubes  were  in  a  state  of  abnormal  dis- 
tension. 

87-xix.  15 
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in  which  the  periphery  of  the  cancerona  maflSy  and  especially  that  pari 
of  it  which  is  denuded  hy  the  removal  of  the  muoous  membrane^ 
becomes  the  seat  of  an  infiltration  of  medullary  or  areolar  cancer.  This 
new  deposit  generally  protrudes  into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  by  spongy 
masses  of  variable  size  and  shape,  which  constitute  what  is  (car  iiox^v) 
a  true  fungvs  hcemcUodes :  a  sofl  pulpy  fungus,  that  sometimes  bresks 
down  by  a  process^  half  sloughing,  half  suppuration  {ve/jauekuing);  but 
oftener  associates  with  a  similar  process  sudi  an  amount  of  iuemorrhage 
as  materially  to  disguise  and  conceal  it.  Hence,  unless  to  a  strict  scrutiny 
(or  even  a  carelid  miscroscopic  examination),  there  is  often  no  per- 
ceptible difference  between  the  coffee-grounds  vomit  ejected  in  such  cases 
during  life,  and  that  expelled  from  the  merely  ulcerous  stomach.  And 
in  like  manner  the  sur&ce  and  edges  of  the  cancerous  fungus  itself  are 
sometimes  occupied  by  coagulated  and  altered  blood,  that  bears  no  tea* 
timony  whatever  to  the  character  of  the  lesion  which  has  procured  its 
extravasation. 

This  secondary  deposit  of  medullary  cancer  seems  to  be  precisely 
analogous  to  that  secondary  form  of  colloid  already  mentioned,  than 
which  it  is,  on  an  average,  more  frequent,  and. to  which  it  not  unfr&- 
quently  serves  as  a  basis.  Both  of  them  suggest  the  question  as  to  how 
&r  they  are  real  transformations  of  the  original  sdrrhus,  how  &r  they 
are  merely  admixed  with  it.  But  the  morbid  anatomy  of  a  large  numb^ 
of  cancerous  stomachs  probably  indicates  a  somewhat  different  answer  for 
each  of  the  two.  If  we  are  to  accept  the  term  "  colloid''  in  its  ordinary 
sense,  it  will  certainly  be  difficult  to  exclude  from  this  category  cases  in 
which  it  seems  to  have  been  developed,  by  something  very  l2ce  a  genuine 
transformation,  out  of  both  scirrhous  and  medullary  cancer.  In  the  former 
of  these  two  species  we  have  seen  that  it  occasionally  (though  very  rarely) 
appears  to  perpetuate  a  normal  differentiation  of  tiwie ;  that  it  is  the 
morbid  analogue  (so  to  speak)  of  the  sheaths  and  bundles  of  the  unstriped 
musde.*  In  the  latter  it  amounts  to  the  introduction,  into  a  compara- 
tively homogeneous  cell-growth,  of  an  exactly  similar  differentiation : 
describable  in  most  cases  as  a  formation  of  delicate  balks  or  partitions  of 
fibres,  which  are  arranged  so  as  to  enclose  irregular  cavities  containing  a 
softer  mass  of  cells  or  rudimentary  fibres.  On  the  whole^  the  ordinary 
situation  of  the  deposit  (whether  medullary  or  colloid)  seems  to  show  that 
it  is  rarely  or  never  produced  by  any  genuine  transformation  of  the  pre- 
existent  scirrhus ;  and  that  though  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  a  mo- 
derate interstitial  deposit  of  new  cancer  often  admixes  a  certain  quantity 
of  medullary  or  colloid  with  even  the  deepest  parts  of  such  a  scirrhous 
tumour,  no  real  conversion  of  the  previous  scirrhus  ever  takes  place.  At 
any  rate>  we  have  no  evidence  of  such  a  process;  and  all  the  softening  that 

*  It  may  be  objected,  that  definite  instances  of  this  kind  are  too  rare  to  Jnstiiy  the  oonAx* 
aion  of  terms  that  would  arise  from  calling  them  colloid.  The  ralidity  of  such  an  otileetkNB 
I  quite  admit.  Bat  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  for  anjr  one  to  analyse  and  stady  th»  records 
of  even  modem  pathology,  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  (rightly  or  wrongly)  the 
name  "colloid** cancer  of  the  stomach  is  often  applied  to  a  very  moderate  ezi^geration  of 
an  appearance  which  few  cases  of  scirrhus  of  this  organ  are  altogether  devoid  of.  Ucnee  I  offler 
the  above  remarks  cliiefly  as  a  clue  to  these  records,  and  as  a  hint  with  respect  to  the  physiology 
of  cancer;  though  I  should  be  happy  if  they  called  attention  to  a  vagueness  (if  not  inaeca« 
racy)  from  which  it  is  but  Justice  to  onr  Gterman  feUow-labourera  in  the  field  of  Patholocy  ta 
say  they  seem  comparatively  fi^e. 
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occurs  in  the  aeirrinis  itself  seems  quite  explained  by  the  dflgeneniiion  of 
those  healthy  tissues  which  it  has  enclosed  within  its  maae^  and  by  the 
troe  canoerooB  softening  to  which  it  is  liable^  in  common  with  all  other 
forms  of  this  adTentitioos  growth. 

With  respect  to  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  two  other  and  rarer 
Tatieties  of  gastric  cancer,  in  their  nncombined  form,  I  have  little  to 
add  (certainly  nothing  material)  to  the  excellent  accomit  given  by 
Rokitanskyy*  and  to  Dittrich'st  valuable  and  original  commentary  npon 
it.  I  think,  however,  that  it  might  be  laid  down  more  definitely  than 
they  have  done,  that  the  medullary  deposit,  as  a  rule,  b^ns  more  imme- 
diately beneath  the  mucous  membrane^  and  the  colloid  beneath  the  serous 
membrane,  than  does  the  ordmary  scirrhus  or  its  combinations.  Bat  the 
exceptions  to  this  rule  are  so  numerous  as  to  deprive  it  of  mudi  daim  to 
Our  notice. 

The  villous  cancer  of  the  stomach  seems  to  be  strictly  a  deposit  at  or 
near  the  basement  membrane;  not  merely  (as  has  been  suggested)  an 
isolated  medullary  deposit  in  the  sub-mucous  areolar  tissue  growing  by 
continual  accretion  on  its  mucous  side,  and  thus  sometimes  enlarging  to 
a  tumour  here^  of  which  the  original  basis  remains  a  mere  pedunde  or 
stalk — but  rather  a  cancer  of  ^e  mucous  membrane  itself  the  very 
proximity  of  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  its  undergoing  so  great  a 
change  of  form,  while  it  suffers  so  little  direct  injury  to  its  stnicture. 
That  the  deposit  is,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  wikm  the  basement 
membrane,  the  microscope  leaves  little  reason  to  doubt;  a  proposition 
which,  if  true^  establishes  an  important  distinction  between  this  and  the 
epithelial  cancer  which  has  been  sometimes  r^parded  as  its  analogue. 

It  is  only  in  conjunction  with  the  preceding  remarks  that  we  can 
accept  or  interpret  numbers  like  those  I  have  already  mentioned,  in 
alluding  to  the  frequency  of  the  three  forms  of  cancer  in  the  stomach. 
In  point  of  fbct,  the  numbers  given  probably  represent  little  more  than 
instances  in  which  the  corresponding  form  of  cancerous  deposit  formed  a 
large  or  predominant  portion  of  the  whole  ma8&  Of  the  32  instances  of 
medullary  cancer,  for  example,  it  is  probable  that  several  at  least  were 
merely  large  combinations  or  admixtures  of  this  growth  with  what  was 
originally  and  essentially  a  scirrhus.  And  of  the  17  cases  of  colloid,  I 
suspect  even  a  larger  proportion  ought  to  be  referred  to  a  similar 
cat^ory.  This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  Dittrich,:( 
who  found  only  3  out  of  11  colloid  cancers  to  be  pure  and  uncombined 
examples  of  this  variety ;  the  remaining  8  being  combined,  7  with  scirrhus, 
(2  of  these  also  with  medullary  cancer)  and  1  with  medullary  cancer. 

The  numbers  I  have  collected  include  altogether  34  examples  of  colloid 
in  417  cases  of  gastric  cancer.  If  the  proportion  observed  by  Dittrich 
were  applied  to  these,  it  would  reduce  the  above  number  (which  about 
equals  8^th  per  cent.)  to  9  cases  of  pure  alveolar  cancer,  equivalent  to 
a  proportion  of  2^th  per  cent.  " 

The  destructive  process  which  ultimatdy  engages  the  free  or  internal 
aspect  of  a  gastric  cancer,  after  its  mucous  membrane  has  been  removed 
by  the  processes  already  mentioned,  is  of  especial  interest,  firom  its  dose 

•  op.  cu.  t  op.  oit.  t  op.  dt.,  p.  u. 
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connexion  with  the  appearances  by  which  the  cancerous  and  ulcerous 
stomach  sometimes  resemble  each  other. 

Perhaps  the  commonest  method  by  which  cancer  simulates  ulcer  of 
the  stomach,  is  that  sometimes  brought  about  in  the  course  of  the  process 
described  by  Hokitansky ;  in  which,  generally  with  little  or  no  previous 
formation  of  medullary  or  areolar  cancer,  the  scirrhus^  denuded  by  ulcera- 
tion or  sloughing  of  the  mucous  membrane,  gradually  sloughs  in  round 
circumscribed  patches,  so  that  its  tissues  exfoliate  in  successive  strata, 
and  thus  excavate  tolerably  smooth  pits  or  fossae  in  the  crude  cancerous 
mass.  Here,  however,  the  distinction  is  rarely  by  any  means  difficult. 
The  bottom  of  the  pit  remains  more  or  less  sloughy ;  or  even  if  this  cha- 
racteristic appearance  is  disguised  by  a  casual  haemorrhage,  such  as  might 
equally  complicate  an  ulcer,  still  the  quantity  of  the  surrounding  mass, 
and  especially  its  histologic^  characters  as  seen  under  the  microscope, 
would  rarely  allow  any  room  for  doubt.  Besides,  in  the  ordinary  ulcer, 
thickening  is  scarcely  compatible  with  sloughing ;  and  is  almost  always  asso- 
ciated with  a  history  that  sufficiently  refutes  the  notion  of  malignant  disease. 

But  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  careful 
examination  would  scarcely  allow  any  room  for  hesitation  as  to  the 
ulcerous  or  cancerous  nature  of  a  given  specimen,  it  seems  probable  that 
there  are  rare  instances,  in  which  nothing  that  the  most  sedulous  exa- 
mination of  the  dead  body  could  reveal,  would  justify  a  decision.     The 
smooth  circular  excavation  of  a  scirrhus  may  obviously  imitate  the  ulcer 
surrounded  by  a  hard  and  thickened  mucous  membrane.     If  the  can- 
cerous hollow  be  for  the  time  denuded  of  slough,  or  covered  with  blood, 
we  lose  another  of  the  means  of  distinction  that  a  mere  inspection  could 
affi>rd  us.     Would  the  physical  and  microscopical  characters  of  the  har- 
dened periphery  of  the  sore  always  decide  the  question)     I  am  afraid  not. 
In  other  words,  though  my  own  limited  experience  has  never  yet  left  me  in 
doubt,  I  have  known  instances  in  which  the  dense  cicatrix  around  an  ulcer 
has  yielded  portions  respecting  which,  had  I  seen  them  separately,  and  been 
obliged  to  decide  their  character  solely  from  their  appearance,  their  incision, 
and  even  their  microscopic  anatomy,  I  should  have  had  great  difficulty  in 
coming  to  a  decision.     In  respect  to  the  microscope,  indeed,  the  great 
variations  in  the  quantity  of  cell-growth  contained  in  a  scirrhous  tumour, 
and  in  the  developmental  stage  attained  by  its  fibres,  will  sometimes  render 
its  diagnosis  from  the  more  complete  forms  of  cicatrix-tissue  (containing  a 
fair  proportion  of  fibres  and  long  fusiform  cells)  anything  but  an  easy  task. 
Such  equivocal  cases  have  suggested  themselves  in  a  still  more  marked 
form  in  some  of  the  numerous  records  and  specimens  to  which  my 
researches  have  led  me.     This  form,   however,   I  would  rather  regard 
as  a  contingency,  than  definitely  announce  as  a  fact.     Is  it  not  possible, 
I  would  ask,  that  the  sloughing  or  ulceration  of  a  limited  deposit  of 
scirrhus  may  not  only  imitate  a  mere  ulcer,  but  produce  or  become  one  I 
May  it  not  happen  (if  only  in  infinitely  rare  cases)  that  the  destructive 
process  destroys  all  the  malignant  deposit  present,    leaving  behind  it 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  circular  ulcer,  bounded  by  healthy,  or  at 
most  infiamed,  tissue? 


{To  b0  continued.) 
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ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  TEETH 

OF  MAMMIFERA. 

BT   DB.  ADOLFH   HANVOVEB,  OF    COPEKHAGEN. 
(TrantkOsd  Ay  T.  Wkabvov  iOMW,  FJftJS.) 

The  following  is  a  translation  in  abstract  of  Dr.  Hannover's  admirable  monogprapb, 
Ueber  die  Entwickelung  nnd  den  Baa  des  Sangethierzahns,  recently  published  in 
the  'Nova  Acta  Acad.  Caes.  Leopold.  Nat.  Cur.,*  vol.  xxv.  part  ii. 

In  the  mammifera,  the  dental  sac  contains  four  distinct  elementaiy  structttres. 

1.  TAe  Dentine  Oerm, — This  is  a  soft  body  at  the  bottom  of  the  sac,  which  early 
presents  the  permanent  form  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  and  is,  by  a  process 
which  Dr.  Haomover  names  dentificaiion,  converted  into  the  dentine  or  ivory  of 
the  tooth. 

2.  Tke  Enamel  Oerm, — ^This  immediately  invests  the  dentine  germ,  and  consists 
of  cells  vertically  disposed,  which  are  at  first  soft,  bat  afterwarcb  converted  by  the 
deposition  of  earthy  matter  into  the  hard  columns  composing  the  enamel. 

3.  Tie  Cement  ^tfrm.— -This,  the  outermost  of  all  tne  structures  of  the  dental 
sac,  is,  by  a  process  of  true  ossification,  formed  into  the  cement  or  bony  substance 
of  the  tooth. 

4.  Membrana  Intermedia, — The  cement  germ  is  not  in  immediate  contact  with 
either  the  enamel  or  the  dentine,  but  is  separated  from  them  by  a  particular 
membrane,  which,  at  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  has  attached  to  its  inner  surface  the 
enamel  ceUs,  and  consequentlv  is  interposed  between  the  cement  germ  and  the 
enamel ;  whilst,  at  the  root  oi  the  tooth,  where  the  enamel  germ  ceases,  the  mem- 
brane in  question  lies  between  the  cement  germ  and  the  dentine  germ.  This  mem- 
brane, which  Dr.  Hannover  names  membrana  intermedia,  and  to  which  he  considers 
due  attention  has  not  been  hitherto  directed,  is  found,  in  the  fully-developed 
tooth,  metamorphosed  into  the  stratum  intermedium. 

PaBtI.— -HiSTOLOOICAL  HiSTOBT  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 

Teeth  of  Mahmifeba. 
1.  Dentine  Germ. 

In  the  new-bom  infant,  the  dentine  germ  of  the  permanent  incisor  tooth  con- 
sists of  a  homogeneous,  reddish-yellow,  semi-transparent  substance.  The  edge  of 
the  dentine  germ  being  older  than  the  base,  the  earliest  conditions  are  best  seen, 
the  nearer  the  base  the  germ  is  examined. 

At  the  base  the  germ  consists  of  very  smaU  cells,  dentine  cells,  deposited  with- 
out any  definite  order  in  a  transparent  intercellular  substance.  This  being  in 
small  quantity,  the  cells  lie  closely  pressed  together,  and  are  thus  rendered  psutly 
angular.  The  nucleus,  which  is  very  little  smaller  than  the  cell  itself,  is  rather 
dark,  coarsely  granular,  round,  oval,  or  angular. 

Whilst  the  cells  of  the  dentine  germ  are  in  this  very  early  stage  towards  the 
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base,  their  development  is  already  much  farther  advanced  in  the  free  dark  border 
of  the  same  eerm. 

The  first  cnange  perceptible  in  the  cells  of  the  free  border,  consists  in  their 
elongation  and  arran^ment  in  rows,  one  behind  the  other.  This  change  is  not 
perceptible  in  the  ceU  membrane,  on  account  of  its  transparency,  but  is  very  dis- 
tinct m  the  darker  nucleus.  The  nuclei  thus  become  more  slender,  and  four  to  ^xe 
times  longer  than  before,  lie,  on  the  whole,  parallel  with  each  other,  and  are  dis- 
posed perpendicularly  at  the  border  of  the  germ.  From  the  ends  of  the  elongated 
nuclei  there  are  fine  prolongations,  which  appear  li^ht  or  dark  according  to  the 
change  of  the  illumination.  Dr.  Hannover  nas  not  oeen  able  to  determine  whe- 
ther these  be  prolongations  of  the  nucleus  or  cell  itself,  but  from  analogy,  thinks 
the  latter  more  likely.  The  prolongation  of  the  posterior  end  of  one  cell  coalesces 
with  the  anterior  prolongation  of  another ;  and  in  this  coalescence  of  the  prolon- 
gations and  processes,  the  inbes  of  the  deiUine,  together  with  their  ramifications^ 
originate. 

When  the  nucleus  is  at  last  fully  drawn  out  in  its  length,  the  distinction  be- 
tween it  and  its  prolongations  no  longer  exists.  The  nucleus  forms  the  lumen 
and  the  contents  of  the  permanent  dentine  tube ;  the  walls  of  which,  on  the  oon- 
trarj^  are  formed  of  the  cell  membrane  and  cell  contents. 
^  when  the  tubes  have  been  thus  formed,  they  become  hardened  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  earthy  matter.  This  process,  which  Dr.  Hannover  names  ientyUaiiom^ 
takes  place  very  soon  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  germ,  and  commences  in 
the  olaest  part  or  the  free  border  of  the  germ,  so  that  Uie  cell  series  in  the  border 
miMT  be  found  dentified,  whibt  the  back-Ring  layer  is  still  in  a  soft  state. 

Dentification,  or  the  deposit  of  earthy  matter,  takes  phM)e  first  around  the 
lumen  of  the  dentine  tubes,  later  in  their  walls,  and  in  themteroellular  substance. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  lumen  of  the  tube  is  very  often  looked  upon  as  the 
tube  itself,  whilst  the  walls  of  the  tube  have  been  altogether  overK>oked,  or 
mistaken  for  intenpaoes  between  the  tubes. 

The  contents  of  the  tubes  are,  in  the  fresh  state,  limpid  like  water,  fluid,  and  o£ 
the  same  nature  as  in  the  still  soft  prolongations  of  tne  cells;  vet,  in  all  proba- 
bility, impregnated  with  earthy  salts  quite  as  early  as  the  waUs  of  the  tubes. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  dentification  of  the  tubes,  proceeds  the  solidi- 
fication 01  the  tranisparent  intercellular  substance.  It  appears  in  this  state 
structureless  and  dear,  but  somewhat  darker  than  the  walls  of  the  dentine  tubes. 
In  the  hardened  state  it  merits  the  name  of  intercellular  substance. 

From  the  precedii^  demonstration,  it  is  seen  that  the  dentine  tubes  have  their 
oiiflin  immediately  in  the  coalescence  of  the  dentine  cells;  and  that  there  is 
nothii^  like  a  secretion  of  dentine  by  the  germ.  This  beinj^  the  case,  the 
grouna  for  the  admission  of  a  particular  wtembrana  fir^eformaiica  is  taken  away. 

2.  Cement  Germ. 

Although  the  enamel  attains  its  full  development  earlier  than  the  cement,  Han- 
nover has  found  it  more  convenient  to  give  the  description  of  the  cement  germ 
before  that  of  the  enamel  germ. 

The  nature  of  the  cement  germ  has  been  mistaken  by  many  of  even  the  most 
recent  observers,  because  they  have  incorrectly  attributed  to  it  a  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  enamel.  The  cement  germ  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  formation 
of  the  enamel,  and  is,  indeed,  whoUy  sepuated  from  itby  a  partioolar  membrane 
^— that  called  by  Hannover  mewibratta  iiUermedia. 

The  formation  of  the  cement  or  bony  part  of  the  tooth  takes  place  through  the 
eement  germ  in  a  manner  peculiar,  and  hitherto  unknown.  Whilst  the  dentine 
tubes  are  immediately  developed  from  the  dentine  cells,  the  cement,  on  the 
oontraiT,  attains  its  permanent  form  only  by  a  threefold  process.  In  the  first 
stage  of  derelopment,  the  primordial  cells,  of  which  the  cement  serm  consists, 
changre  completely  into  fibres ;  in  the  second  stage,  true  cartilage  cells  form  in  the 
now  fibrous  primordial  germ;  the  third  stage  is  that  of  ossification. 
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For  the  investigation  of  the  earliest  conditions  of  the  cement  eerm,  Hannover 
has  found  the  cement  serm  of  the  permanent  incisor  of  the  new-oom  infant  like- 
wise the  best  adaptea.  The  cement  fferm  surrounds,  like  a  cap,  the  dentine 
germ  on  all  sides,  with  the  exception  of  the  base.  From  the  dentine  germ,  how- 
ever, the  cement  germ  is  everywhere  separated — ^first,  by  the  membrana  iHier^ 
media,  and  second,  by  the  enamel  cells  of  the  crown. 

In  the  earliest  period  the  eement  ^erm  is  a  limpid  or  slightly  reddish  fluid,  llie 
only  solid  bodies  which  occur  in  this  substance  are  the  primordial  cells.  After 
the  cement  germ  has  attained  a  slightly  gelatinous  ocmsistoice,  the  cell-membrane 
of  the  primordial  cells  shoots  out  on  all  sides  numerous  prolongations,  so  that 
the  cells  become  branched  or  stellate.  From  the  prolongations  are  given  off  finer 
branches.    At  last,  the  branches  of  several  cells  meet  each  other  and  inosculate. 

Tbe  cell  membnme,  which,  as  well  as  the  ramifications,  is  very  pale  and  delicate, 
is  expended  in  the  formation  of  the  increasing  number  of  prolonffations ;  so  that 
the  appearance  is  presented  as  if  the  latter  proceeded.  &om  toe  nudeL  The 
Bnd^  however,  during  the  changes  of  the  cell,  remain  unaltered.  After  the 
still  isolated  primordial  cells  have  become  stellate,  the  previously  gelatinous  germ 
b^;ins  to  become  more  consistent;  and  a  fine,  transparent,  and  structureless 
interoellolar  substance  is  seen,  iu  which  the  steUate  cells  are  deposited. 

The  primordial  germ  now  approaches  its  last  stage ;  the  prolongations  of  the 
cell  m^odirane  have  become  so  long  and  fine  as  to  be  actual  fibres^   The  primordiai 

term  forms  a  semi-transparent,  homogeneous,  visdd  tissue,  in  which  there  are 
undies  of  fibres^  very  fine  and  smooth.  The  fibres  run  parallel,  seldom  irregularly 
or  intercrossing,  and  do  not  ramify.  On  the  individual  fibres  are  long,  fine,  fusiform 
nuclei,  evident^  the  remains  of  those  nuclei  found  in  the  primordud  cdls,  which 
were  at  first  round,  and  afterwards  steUate  and  ramified. 

Hereupon  closes  the  primordial  stage  oi  the  cement  germ.  From  bein^  a  fluid, 
limpid  mass,  the  germ  acquires  a  geh£nous  coasistenee  and  colour,  and  is  at  hist 
changed  into  a  fibrous  cartilage :  lor  in  the  fibrous  substance  at  last  formed  in  the 
primordial  germ  there  i^pear  cartilage  cells.  Hannover  has  observed  distinct 
cartilage  oeUs  in  the  back  teeth  of  new-bom  iufemts,  or  infants  some  months  old; 
but  in  numan  teeth  the  further  development  of  the  cement  f;erm,  at  least  around 
the  crown  of  the  tooth,  is  arrested,  and  the  fibro-cartilage  is  not  converted  into 
true  cartilage  and  bone,  as  in  animals.  For  the  study,  therefore,  of  the  second 
stage,  which  comprises  the  appearance  of  cartilage  cells,  Dr.  Hannover  takes  the 
tooth  of  the  new-bcMn  foaL 

The  cartila^  cells  tmpear  isolated  in  the  fibrous  primordial  mass,  and  without 
connexion  with  it.  liiey  are  of  different  sizes,  round  or  slightly  oval,  have 
coazsely-granulous  oontents^-or  rather,  coarsely-granular  nucleus — ^but  no  distinct 
nucleolus.  As  they  increase  in  number,  which  thev  do  first  towards  the  memdraHa 
imierwtedia,  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  substance  oisappears,  and  it  becomes  more 
uniform. 

Endogenous  development,  the  presence  of  two  ceUs  in  one  mother-cell,  or  of 
several  nuclei  in  the  same  cell.  Dr.  Hannover  has  not  observed.  Dr.  Hannover 
remarks,  in  a  note,  that  what  are  usually  called  cartilage  cells,  he  does  not  consider 
cells,  but  only  nuclei.  Complete  cartilage  cells,  he  says,  occur  rarely ;  most  fre- 
quently they  are  met  vrith  in  enchondroma.  Nevertneless,  to  avoid  confusion. 
Dr.  Hannover  continues  to  use  the  name,  cartilaaimmt  eelli. 

The  transition  of  fibro-cartilage  into  dime,  in  the  third  sta^  of  development  of 
the  cement,  commences  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  cartilage  cells. 

The  ossification  of  the  cement  begins  with  an  earthv  deposition  in  the  intercel- 
lular substance.  This  takes  place  partlv  in  the  form  of  a  coarsely-granular  crumbly 
mass,  partly  in  the  form  of  snorter  or  longer  fine  fragments,  arranged  in  definite 
directions.  The  fragments  are,  however,  perhaps  only  fragments  of  branches  of 
bone-corpuscles  which  lie  in  another  plane,  and  have  been  cut  through  in  making 
the  section  for  examination. 

As  the  earthy  deposition  increases,  the  cartilage  cells  (nuclei)  are  p   ssed  toge- 
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ther,  and  become  small  and  angular.  Pointed  prolongations  shoot  from  them,  being 
the  first  beginnings  of  the  future  branches  of  the  bone-corpuscles. 

The  bone-corpusde  is  not  a  cavity  in  which  can  be  distmffuished  a  surrounding 
membrane  and  proper  contents ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  solid  body  arising  from 
the  conrersion  or  metamorphosis  of  the  gelatinous  firm  substance  of  the  ciurtilage 
cell. 

The  Haversian  canals  make  their  appearance  in  the  primordial  germ  as  soon  as 
the  formation  of  the  cartilage  cells  ht^^voB,  or  perhaps  somewhat  later. 

The  walls  of  the  Haversian  canals  ossify  at  the  same  time  with  the  ossification 
of  the  rest  of  the  intercellular  substance. 

3.  Enamel  Germ, 

The  investigation  of  the  development  of  the  enamel  is  also  most  conveniently 
made  on  the  teeth  of  new*bom  infants. 

When  the  dental  sac  is  opened  under  water,  without  tearing  the  membrana 
intertitedia,  the  cement  germ  escapes  like  a  fine  cloud  in  the  water ;  but  if  the 
membrana  intermedia  is  at  the  same  time  opened,  the  cloud  is  mixed  with  the 
enamel  cells,  or  earliest  elements  of  the  enameL  These  cells  are  usually  united 
into  a  sort  of  membrane. 

The  enamel  germ  consists  throughout  of  cells.  There  is  no  intercellular  sub- 
stance.  In  its  earliest  stage—e.g.,  in  the  first  permanent  back-tooth  of  the  new- 
bom  infant — ^the  cells  are  K>nnd  still  isolated. 

The  isolated  enamel  cclh»  are  usually  round,  seldom  oval,  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  primordial  cells  of  the  cement  jorerm,  but  much  more  coarsely  granular  and 
darker.  They  also  appear  softer.  The  nucleus  is  small,  round,  oval,  or  angular ; 
has  a  sharp  Imear  contour,  and  a  peculiar  glance.  One  or  two  punctiform  nucleoli 
are  commonly  visible.  Two  cells  endosedin  a  mother  cell  are  sometimes  seen, 
and  the  occurrence  of  two  nuclei  in  the  same  cell  is  likewise  not  uncommon. 

The  first  change  which  the  enamel  ceUs  undergo,  after  being  at  first  isolated  and 
round,  consists  in  their  becoming  closely  aggregated  together,  and  assuming  an 
angidar  form,  so  that,  in  their  membranifonn  union,  they  present  almost  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  tessellated  epithelium.  The  cells  lie  pressed  together,  but  each  inch- 
vidual  cell  maintains  its  independence  without  ooalescing  with  its  neighbours,  so 
that  their  boundary  contour-fine  is  always  visible. 

The  membraniform  expansion  of  the  enamel  cells  is  at  first  very  soft  and  thin, 
but  afterwards  becomes  urmer,  so  that  it  may  be  separated  under  water,  in  small 
flakes,  from  the  membrana  intermedia,  or  from  the  dentine  germ. 

The  cells,  on  account  of  the  complete  want  of  intercellular  substance,  being  con* 
tinually  pressed  against  each  other,  their  angular  form  is  changed  into  that  of 
londsh  rectangula,  the  ends  of  which  are  abruptly  cut  off  or  rounded.  One  end 
is  thicker  than  the  other,  or  one  end  is  pointed — a  disposition  which  becomes  more 
marked  in  a  subsequent  stage.    In  the  middle  of  the  rectangulum  is  the  nucleus. 

These  elongated  rectangmar  cells  arc,  for  the  most  part,  disposed  verti<»lly 
between  the  membrana  intermedia  and  the  dentine  germ.  They  adhere  more  firmly 
to  the  membrana  intermedia  ;  and  to  the  end  corresponding  to  this  membrane, 
their  nucleus  is  nearer  than  to  the  end  next  the  dentine  germ. 

The  cells  are  continually  growing.  The  end  fixed  to  the  dentine  germ  increases 
in  length,  whilst  the  nucleus  end  always  remains  nearest  the  membrana  intermedia. 

Even  at  an  early  period  of  their  development,  the  enamel  cells  are,  at  the  end 
next  the  dentine  germ,  pointed,  or  even  drawn  out  into  a  filament  •  or,  as  the  late 
Mr.  Nasmyth  described  it,  "  furnished  at  one  extremity  with  a  delicate  prolonga- 
tion." 

The  origin  of  this  filament  is  unknown  to  Dr.  Hannover.  It  usually  appeara 
as  a  continuation  of  the  cell,  and  the  longer  the  filament,  the  more  slender  the  cell 
itself;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  contour  of  the  filament 
is  sharp,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  formed  of  the  cell-membrane,  the  contour  of 
which  IS  soft-looking. 
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After  the  cells  have  attained  a  certain  length  by  continned  grovth  of  the  end 
next  the  dentine  genn,  their  development  i>asses  into  the  last  stave,  that  of  ealci' 
Jication.  The  depcsition  of  earthy  matter  into  the  oeUs  takes  puice  first  in  the 
ends  next  the  dentine,  and  then  spreads  in  the  direction  towaras  the  membrana 
intermedia.  Even  when  one  part  of  the  cell  is  calcified,  the  remaining  part  is  still 
soft,  and  always  recognisable  dy  the  nucleus  at  the  end  next  the  membrana  inter* 
media.    The  nncleat^  end  is  the  last  to  become  calcified. 

As  there  is  eveiy  reason  to  admit  that  the  same  individual  enamel  cell  extends 
from  the  dentine  germ  to  the  membrana  intermedia,  it  follows  that  the  enamel 
cells  are  the  longest  cells  in  the  human  body,  their  length  corresponding  to  the 
thickness  of  the  comnletely.formed  enamel. 

As  the  enamel  cells  become  calcified  they  assume  the  form  of  six-sided  columns, 
and  most  probably  they  assume  this  form  even  some  time  before  ^deification. 

It  has  been  above  stated  that  the  enamel  cells  are  disposed  vertically,  but  this 
is  not  exactly  the  case  always,  for  there  are  parts  of  the  enamel  in  which  the  cella 
form  a  more  or  less  sharp  angle  with  the  membrana  intermedia  and  the  dentine 
germ.  Moreover,  the  columns  are  not  always  straight,  but  very  often  undulating, 
and  sometimes  they  even  cross  each  other. 

4.  Membrana  Intermedia, 

This  is  a  fine  thin  membrane,  which  must  not  be  confoimded  with  the  mem- 
braniform  expansion  of  the  enamel  cells,  and  which  lies  on  the  inside  of  the  cement 
germ,  between  this  and  the  enamel  cells. 

It  consists  of  a  hom(^neous  substance,  in  which  numerous  small  round  or  oval, 
angular  or  pointed  nuclei,  without  distinct  nucleoli,  are  embedded.  The  boundary 
towards  the  cement  germ  is  sharp  and  linear,  and  the  cells  of  the  cement  germ  lie 
compressed  on  it.  The  boundary  towards  the  enamel  cells  which  sit  on  the  oppo- 
site surface,  is  likewise  sharp.  The  enamel  cells  admit  of  being  easily  detached 
&om  the  inner  surface  of  the  membrana  intermedia ;  whilst,  on  tne  contrary,  it  is 
not  without  difficulty  that  the  membrana  intermedia  can  be  separated  from  the 
cement  germ. 

The  membrana  intermedia  does  not  belong  exclusively  to  the  crown  or  the 
enamel,  but  is  continued  on  the  root,  where  it  separates  the  dentine  from  the 
cement ;  thus  lying,  as  in  the  crown,  on  the  inside  of  the  cement.  Dr.  Hannover 
has,  however,  not  oeen  able  to  isolate  it  here,  because,  immediately  on  the  forma- 
tion of  the  outermost  stratum  of  dentine,  it  forms  an  adhesion  with  it,  and  can 
only  be  recognised  in  the  fully-formed  tooth  as  the  stratum  intermedium. 

General  Remarks  on  the  Order  of  Succession  in  the  Development  of  the  Dental 

Elements  in  the  Mammifera, 

According  to  the  view,  that  the  develoj^ment  of  the  teeth  begins  with  the  for- 
mation of  papillie  at  the  bottom  of  primitive  grooves  in  the  jaws — grooves  at  first 
open,  but  which  afterwards  close  and  become  subdivided  by  transverse  partitions 
— according  to  this  view,  the  papilla  is  the  future  dentine  germ ;  the  cement  germ 
is  formed  in  the  follicular  sta^e  of  the  development,  after  that  the  previously  open 
papilla-cavity  has  closed,  by  aeposition  of  a  granular  substance.  The  formation 
of  the  cement  germ  takes  place,  therefore,  subsequently  to  that  of  the  dentine 
germ. 

If  we  view  the  enamel  cells  as  a  continuation  of  the  epithelium  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  and  of  the  dental  groove,  the  foundation  of  the  enamel 
must  exist  before  the  formation  of  the  cement  germ ;  and  this  would  aigue  that 
the  formation  of  the  enamel  is  independent  of  the  cement  germ  or  the  previously 
so-called  enamel  organ. 

Although,  however,  the  order  of  succession  in  the  development  of  these  three 
dental  su&tances  appears  to  be  as  stated,  it  is  not  a  uniformly  progressive  one, 
and  there  are  perioas  when  the  development  of  the  one  substance  appears  to  anti- 
cipate that  of  the  other. 
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The  dentine  fferm  is  found  at  first  as  a  solid  body  at  the  bottom  of  the  dental 
groove  and  of  tne  dental  sac.  The  point  or  free  border  appears  eadiest,  is  oom* 
posed  of  cells  at  first  isolated,  but  wnich  subsequently  elongate,  meet  each  other, 
and  coalesce  into  k>njg  rows;  lastly,  the  dentification  of  the  tubes  commences  also 
at  the  point,  and  this  takes  pbioe  before  any  one  of  the  other  substances  has 
attainea  its  permanent  form. 

The  reseniblance  of  the  enamel  ceUs  to  a  tessellated  epithelium  is  unmistake- 
able,  and  in  so  far  as  the  epithelium  of  the  dental  groove  exists  before  the  papilla, 
it  may  be  asserted  that  the  enamel  is  the  first  formed  substance  of  the  tooth. 
Nev&rtheless,  the  oeUs  in  question  first  acquire  the  character  of  enamel  cells  onlT 
after  the  papilla  has  sprung  forth.  It  is  here  also  the  point  of  the  papilla  on  which 
the  enamel  cells,  after  havmg  acquired  the  elongated  form,  first  arrange  themselves 
beside  each  other,  and  become  united  into  a  fine  membrane,  the  penpheral  part  of 
which  is  alwavs  found  in  a  less  advanced  stage.  Likewise,  the  aidncation  of  the 
individual  cells  commences  first  on  the  point  or  the  free  border  of  the  dentine 
serm.  The  end  towards  the  dentine  germ  calcifies  first,  is  supported  only  on  the 
oentified  dentine  germ ;  whilst  the  root  end  of  the  cell,  which  contains  the  nucleus, 
is  in  close  union  with  the  membrana  imiamedia.  With  Uie  calcification  of  this 
end  the  formation  of  the  whole  enamel  column  is  completed. 

Dr.  Hannover  has  not  yet  satisfactorily  traced  the  first  formation  of  the 
membrana  iiUennedia. 

The  cement  germ  arises  from  the  primcMrdial  germ,  which  is  at  first  fluid, 
subsequently  gelatinous,  then  converted  into  fibro-cartUage,  and  lastly  ossified. 
In  its  development,  it  is  always  behind  the  other  dental  substances.  The  ossifi- 
cation commences  first  in  the  part  lying  next  the  wtembrana  intermedia^  but  the 
ossification  can  only  commence  at  the  period  when  the  enamel  cells  are  com- 
pletely calcified,  and  the  enamel  has  acquired  its  permanent  thickness.  The 
slower  and  later  growth  of  the  cement  genn  is  easily  observed. 

In  man,  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  are  covered  by  a  cement  germ,  but  it  never 
ossifies  there.  In  ruminants— 4he  elephant,  &c.--the  crowns  are  covered  with  a 
strong  development  of  cement,  both  around  the  circumference  generally,  and 
down  between  the  pointed  parts.  The  difference  is  owing  to  this, — ^that  in  man, 
the  crown,  by  its  growth,  pushes  through  the  cement  germ  in  cutting  the  gum, 
and  a  stop  is  put  to  the  further  development  of  cement.  It  is  thus  also  that  we 
find,  in  the  ruminants  and  horse,  in  teeth  which  have  just  cut  the  gum,  large 
openings  in  the  middle  of  the  cement,  which  are  owug  to  the  arrested  ossifica- 
tion of  the  cement  germ,  occasioned  by  the  protrusion  of  the  crown  through 
the  gum. 

When  the  formation  of  the  enamel  is  completed,  and  the  root  commences  to 
form,  the  dentine  germ  is  very  closely  surrounded  by  a  firm  membrane,  which 
consists  of  the  condensed  remains  of  the  membrtma  itUermedia  and  cement  germ, 
and  contains  small  nuclei  and  fibres  closely  pressed  together,  the  latter  belonffing 
to  the  cement  germ.  Cartilage  corpuscles  Dr.  Hannover  has  not  observed  iu 
it — ^at  least,  not  in  the  upper  pajct  of  the  root  of  the  human  incisor. 

All  the  dental  substances  increase  in  hardness  during  their  growth,  which  is 
probably  occasioned  partly  by  the  loss  in  water,  partly  by  the  stronger  pressing 
together  of  the  elementaiy  parts. 

Paat  el — Histology  op  the  Tebth  op  the  Majoopeba. 

I.  Dentine. 

The  dentine  forms  the  lax^gest  portion  of  the  tooth,  is  non-vascular,  white, 
semi-transparent,  and  intermediate  in  hardness  between  the  cement  and  the 
enamel.  It  is  composed  of  thick-widled  tubes,  imbedded  in  an  intertubular 
substance. 

The  walls  of  the  dentine  tubes  are  verv  thidc  in  proportiou  to  their  lumen ; 
they  cannot,  however,  always  be  distinguislied,  because  they  usually  coalesce  with 
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the  inteitabular  substance.  The  thickness  varies  in  different  animals;  in  the 
horse  they  are  very  thick ;  thinner  in  oxen  and  in  nuuL  The  ffreater  apparent 
fineness  of  the  tabes  towards  the  periphery  of  the  tooth,  depends  on  the 
narrowness  of  the  Inmen,  not  on  a  greater  thinness  of  the  walls  of  the  tubes 
themselTes. 

The  contents  of  the  tubes  are  in  the  fresh  state  composed  of  a  transparent  fluid, 
with  ddcareous  matter  in  solution ;  in  dry  teeth — such  as  are  commonly  made  use 
of  for  making  sections — ^the  tubes  appear  empty,  or  filled  with  earthy  particles. 
When  the  tuoe  is  empty,  the  lumen  is  seen,  even  in  fine  tubes,  bounded  on  either 
side  by  a  dark  line.  The  lumen  itself  is  clear,  and  the  clearness  increases  on  the 
addition  of  a  fluid,  without,  however,  being  accompanied  by  a  disengagement  of 
air  G;lobules.  The  same  tube  may  be  at  one  place  empty,  at  another  filled  with 
earthy  particles. 

A  circulation  of  nutritive  fluid  in  the  perfectly-formed  dental  tubes,  such  as 
has  been  supposed  by  Krukenberg,  cannot.  Dr.  Hannover  says,  be  admitted. 

The  peripheral  end  of  the  dentine  tubes  caUs  for  some  detailed  consideration. 
According  to  Dr.  Hannover's  observations,  the  outermost  ends  of  the  trunks  and 
branches  are  lost  in  the  surrounding  intertubular  substance,  their  walls  coalescing 
with  it.  Loops,  or  anastomoses  with  neighbouring  or  more  distant  trunks  and 
branches,  are  only  exceptionally  formed.  Many  branches,  however,  sink  into 
small  calcareous  cavities. 

The  admission  of  an  anastomosis  between  tubes  is  often  founded  on  the 
npp^ffanoes  presented  in  those  cases  in  which  the  original  globular  basis  of  the 
dentine  has  remained  still  visible,  the  interspaces  and  passages  between  the 
globules  in  such  a  case  bein^  mistaken  for  branches  of  dental  tubes. 

Contraty  to  a  common  opinion.  Dr.  Hannover  insists  that  there  is  nowhere  any 
connexion  between  the  dentine  tubes  and  the  ramifications  of  the  bone  corpuscles 
of  the  cement,  the  dentine  and  cement  being  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
stratum  itUermedium. 

Dr.  Hannover  can  as  little  admit  a  communication  of  dentine  tubes  with  the 
enamel.  The  idea  of  a  transition  of  dentine  tubes  into  tubes  between  the  enamel 
fibres,  is  completely  opposed  by  the  development  of  these  two  substances.  The 
appearances  which  have  been  supposed  to  indicate  a  transition.  Dr.  Hannover 
tmnks  must  have  been  in  some  cases  owing  to  the  sections  having  been  oblique, 
so  that  a  part  of  the  dentine  overlapped  the  edee  of  the  enamel;  in  other  cases, 
the  passages  or  strise  into  which  the  dentine  tubes  appeiured  to  pass  may  have  been 
merely  an  optical  expression  of  the  angular  form  of  the  enamel  columns. 

Earthy  deposits,  sometimes  met  witn  in  the  substance  of  the  dentine,  having 
some  resemblance  to  bone  corpuscles,  have  been  mistaken  for  such,  and  the 
erroneous  notion  of  a  transition  of  dentine  tubes  into  bone  corpuscles  founded 
thereon. 

The  intertubular  substance  in  which  the  dentine  tubes  are  embedded  is,  as  is 
known,  clear,  homogeneous,  and  structureless. 

The  substance  in  which  the  lumina  of  the  dentine  tubes  are  embedded,  also 
appears  in  a  form  which  recals  to  mind  the  development  of  the  dentine  tubes  from 
round  cells,  and  most  probably  does  depend  on  this  original  form. 

This  is  a  point  not  yet  completely  cleared  up ;  Dr.  Elannover  therefore  expresses 
himself  cautiously  in  regard  to  it,  and  speaks  of  the  substance  onlv  as  it  nas  ap- 
peared to  him  in  many  cases  between  the  lumina  of  the  dentine  tubes.  In  man. 
Dr.  Hannover  has  often  observed  it,  but  not  nearly  so  distinctly  as  in  the  ox,  the 
horse,  and  most  cetaceans.  In  the  ox,  for  example.  Dr.  Hannover  found,  near  the 
enamel,  a  globular  structure  in  which  the  individual  globules  were  separated  by 
very  clear  passages  from  each  other.  By  the  anastomosis  of  the  passa^,  there 
was  produced  a  retiform  appearance,  which  has  erroneously  given  ori^n  to  the 
admission  of  a  retiform  anastomosis  between  the  ramifications  of  the  dentine  tubes : 
the  proper  ramifications  ran  past  these  passages  without  forming  any  junction  with 
them.    The  globular  structure  consisted  of  round  or  oval  bodies,  of  the  size  of  a 
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human  blood-corpuscle  to  that  of  a  frog's;  sometimes,  ^rhen  the  bodies  were 
pressed  against  each  other,  they  were  angular.  Their  substance  was  somewhat 
more  granular  and  less  transparent  than  the  rest  of  the  dentine.  On  and  between 
the  globules  were  shapeless  earthj  masses,  similar  to  those  above  noticed.  Ther 
lay  partly  close  to  the  boundary  of  the  enamel,  partly  at  some  distance  from  it,  and 
had  a  deceptive  resemblance  to  bone  corpuscles,  for  which  they  have  been  mistaken 
by  those  observers  who  admit  a  transition  of  the  ramifications  of  the  dentine  tubes 
into  bone  corpuscles. 

The  innermost  part  of  the  tooth,  or  that  part  of  the  germ  which  is  latest  of  den- 
tifying,  presents  in  most  animals  indications  of  imperfect  development.  Very 
generally  it  consists  of  an  irreg^ular  aggregation  oi  imperfectly-formed  dentine 
tubes.  This  is  the  case  in  almost  all  teeth,  and  the  difference  from  the  rest  of  the 
dentine  is  perceptible  even  to  the  naked  eye,  on  account  of  the  e;reater  transparency 
of  the  parts.    The  lamina  of  the  tubes  are  seen  in  a  structureless,  clear  mass,  fre- 

Suently  in  branches  irrqgularly  winding  or  suddenly  interrupted,  in  fragments  of 
ifferent  len^h  and  form,  diverging  in  their  direction,  however,  usually  from  within 
outwards.  Their  thickness  does  not  appear,  on  the  whole,  changed;  the  branches, 
on  the  contrary,  which  are  sometimes  ahoent,  are  in  other  cases  very  numerous, 
and  finer  than  elsewhere.  Dr.  Hannover  thus  found  it  in  man,  the  dog,  the 
bear,  sow,  horse,  &c.,  in  which  the  fragments  frequently  form  lai^  Ioods.  Often 
the  inner  transparent  part,  in  which  these  irregular  tubes  occur,  is  sharply  defined 
from  the  rest  of  the  acntine,  and  forms  a  centre  of  greater  or  less  extent,  outside 
which  the  regularlv -arranged  dentine  tubes  be^ ;  for  example,  in  the  sow,  horse, 
ox,  &c.  In  the  otnerwise  imiform  cl^ir  mass  in  the  axis  of  the  tooth,  the  globokr 
form  of  the  intertubular  substance  may  also,  in  rarer  cases,  bereoognued,  as  in  the 
dugong.  In  other  instances,  there  is  a  total  absence  of  dentine  tubes  in  the  in- 
nennost  part  of  the  dentine,  and  the  dentified  germ  consists  in  the  middle  of  only 
a  uniform  clear  mass. 

True  Haversian  canals  of  the  same  nature  as  in  the  cement  do  not  occur  in  the 
dentine.  There  are,  however,  in  the  middle  of  the  dentine,  canals  which  much 
resemble  the  Haversian  canals,  but  which  have  probably  a  different  origin.  They 
are  met,  for  example,  in  the  ox,  in  the  form  of  round  or  oval,  though  more  fre- 
quently irregular,  sections,  filled  with  a  yellow  granular  mass,  or  they  appear  bhuk 
and  opaque  when  extraneous  matter  has  penetrated  them  in  grinding.  Dr.  Han- 
nover Deueves  them  to  be  remains  of  vesseb.  The  canals  mentioned  by  Owen  and 
Tomes,  iu  the  inner  part  of  the  dentine  of  several  rodents,  should  not  be  looked 
upon.  Dr.  Hannover  thinks,  as  Haversian  cuuds,  especially  as,  aocordii^  to  Tomes, 
they  run  parallel  with  the  dentine  tubes,  and  do  not  anastomose,  but  branches  of 
the  dentine  tubes  open  into  them.  It  is  therefore  improuer  to  speak  of  the  vas- 
cularity of  dentine  in  the  same  sense  as  the  vascularity  oi  bone  is  spoken  of.  The 
admission  of  Haversian  canals  in  the  dentine  is  founded  only  on  the  incorrect 
comparison  of  the  dentine  with  bone,  and  the  process  of  dentification  with  that  of 
ossification;  therefore,  also,  the  name  of  ottethdentine,  which  Owen  has  given  to 
the  central  clear  substance,  with  free  and  irregularly-disposed  dentine  tubes,  in 
several  mammifera,  is  objectionable. 

As  in  the  interior  ot  the  dentine,  canals  occur  which  have  been  taken  for 
Haversian  canals ;  so  there  also  occur  in  it  forms  which  are  very  similar  to  bone 
corpuscles,  and  which  have  been  mistaken  for  them.  Thev  occur  in  the  ox  and 
bear,  but  are  most  frequent  in  cetaceans.  Dr.  Hannover  oelieves  them  to  be  of 
the  same  nature  as  the  pidp  and  pulp-cavity. 

A  similar  origin,  though  a  somewhat  di^rent  structure,  most  probably  belongs 
to  the  various  forms  which  occur  in  the  so-called  granular  substance  (Poudin^Wt 
Cuvier).  This  substance  is  of  very  general  occurrence  in  the  interior  of  the  teeth 
of  the  sea  mammifera ;  iu  other  animals  it  is  only  exceptionally  present.  In  no 
respect,  Dr.  Hannover  says,  can  the  structure  of  the  granular  substance  be  com- 
pared, as  Ketzius  thinks  it  may,  with  the  structure  of  the  cylindrical  bones.  Both 
the  anatomical  and  histological  structure  of  the  substance  in  question.  Dr.  Han- 
nover insists,  is  opposed  to  any  resemblance  with  bone. 
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When  the  tooth  does  not  remain  open  thronghout  the  whole  period  of  life,  the 
point  of  the  root  is  eradually  closed  by  the  external  cement ;  the  growth  of  the 
dentine  is  ended,  ana.  bloodvessels  and  nerves  can  no  longer  penetrate  the  pulp- 
(»vity.  In  some  teeth,  a  cavity  is  still  found  filled  with  the  remains  of  the  den- 
tine germ ;  but  in  most  cases  the  whole  germ  is  dentified.  The  conseoueuce  of 
arrested  nonrishment  is  especially  evident  in  the  point  of  the  root.  Not  only 
with  the  microscope,  but  also  with  the  naked  eye,  it  is  frequently  seen  that  the 
dentine  and  the  cement  are  not  sharply  separated,  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
tooth ;  bnt  that  the  transition  between  tne  two  takes  place  in  an  unmarked  man- 
ner. Therefore,  the  irregularly-disposed  dentine  tuoes  mingle  with  bone  cor- 
puscles, without,  however,  this  exceptional  simultaneous  presence  bein^  anything 
more  than  iuxtaposition  or  accidental  mingling.  The  ramifications  of  tne  dentine 
tnbes,  which  are  here  often  in  extraordinary  number,  do  not  pass  into  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  bone  corpuscles.  Sometimes  the  dentine  tubes,  sometimes  the  bone 
corpuscles,  have  the  predominance.  When  the  cement  has  been  formed  in  great 
masses  around  the  point  of  the  root,  the  Haversian  canals  characteristic  of  this 
substance  are  also  met  with.  The  granular  substance,  likewise,  together  with  its 
irregular  earthy  deposits,  may  be  found  mingled  in  the  point  of  the  root  with  the 
cement ;  and  here  the  best  opportunity  is  presented  of  observing  the  distinction 
between  those  earthy  deposits  and  the  bone  corpuscles.  Lastly,  irregular  smaller 
and  larger  cavities  are  met  with,  which  are  owing  partly  to  an  incomplete  dentifi- 
cation,  partly  to  the  remains  of  bloodvessels,  but  wnich  are  not  to  be  mistaken  for 
Haversian  canals. 

2.  Cement 

In  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  tooth,  it  has  been  shown  that  each 
dentine  germ  is  originally  surrounded  by  a  cement  germy  and  is  separated  from  it  in 
the  crown  by  the  enamel  germ  and  the  membrana  tntertnedia,  but  m  the  root  by  the 
membrana  intermedia  only.  When  the  different  dental  substances  have  acquired 
their  permanent  form,  the  cement  can  therefore  never  be  in  immediate  contact 
with  tne  dentine ;  it  is  only  at  the  point  of  the  root,  as  has  just  been  shown,  that 
a  mingling  of  the  two  substances  takes  place.  Towards  the  enamel  the  cement 
is  distmcuy  limited ;  it  never  mingles  with  the  enamel  colmnns,  and  easily  sepa- 
rates from  them  completely,  whilst  the  connexion  with  the  dentine  in  the  root  is 
very  firm. 

Cement  exists  around  every  root,  but  not  around  every  crown ;  for  in  teeth  with 
conical  dentine  germs,  the  cement  germ  in  general  aborts  round  the  crown,  and 
does  not  ossify.  The  quantity  of  cement  formed  around  the  root  of  the  conical 
dentine  germ  is  very  variable.  Whilst  the  cement  around  the  root  of  the  teeth  of 
man  and  the  dog  forms  only  a  thin  layer,  its  quantity  in  the  dolphin  is  very  con- 
siderable, and  in  the  physiter  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  dentine ;  as  in  these 
animals  the  crown  of  the  tooth  is  very  small,  and  soon  worn  away,  it  may  with 
truth  be  said  of  them  that  they  masticate  with  the  roots  of  the  teeth.  In  teeth 
with  notched  dentine  germ,  the  cement,  which  is  considerable  in  quantity,  first 
surrounds  the  enamel  of  the  crown,  and  then  the  dentine  of  the  root.  In  teeth 
with  a  jcup-shaped  dentine  germ,  the  outer  cement  exists  only  in  small  quantity, 
the  inner  predominates,  and  is  distmguished,  as  before  mentioned,  from  the  outer 
by  its  yellow  colour  and  opacity,  the  greater  number  and  the  size  of  the  less- 
branched  bone  corpuscles,  and  the  wide-spread  Haversian  canals.  The  inner 
cement,  in  particular,  resembles  still  more  closely  true  bony  substance  than  the 
outer.  In  teeth  with  foliated  dentine  germs,  the  quantity  of  cement  between  the 
leaflets  is  considerable;  in  the  periphery,  small.  Although  the  cement  is  not 
everywhere  of  the  same  thickness,  still  its  quantity  on  the  whole  increases  in  all 
teeth  firom  above  downwards. 

The  cement,  which  is  opaque,  is  softer  than  dentine,  and  is  therefore  always 
most  worn  away  on  the  masticating  surface ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  harder  than 
bone.  Its  colour  is  dull  white,  grey,  or  yellowish,  and  at  the  same  time  speckled. 
In  other  respects  the  structure  ot  the  cement  in  general  is  similar  to  that  of 
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osseous  substance,  aad  both  are  distinguished  bj  bone  corpuscles  imbedded  in  a 
ffround  substance,  and  by  Haversian  canab ;  the  bone  corpuscles  in  bone  are, 
however,  usually  more  numerous,  larger,  and  darker;  the  arrangement  and 
number  of  the  Haversian  canals  and  the  ground  substance  are  also  different. 

As  the  cement  does  not  lie  in  immediate  contact  with  the  dentine,  there  can  be 
no  communication  of  the  ramifications  of  the  bone  corpuscles  of  the  former  with 
the  ramifications  of  the  tubes  of  the  latter ;  in  the  dentine  itself  there  are  no 
bone  corpuscles,  as  has  been  above  insbted  on. 

Although  the  form  of  the  bone  corpuscles  of  the  cement  is  very  irregular,  still 
their  direction  is,  in  general,  such  that  their  longest  diameter  is  perpendicular  to 
the  length  of  the  tooth.  Around  the  Haversian  canab  the  bone  corpuscles  lie, 
sometimes  in  no  definite  order,  sometimes  in  concentric  series,  as  in  the  bones ; 
thb  b  the  case,  for  example,  in  the  inner  cement  of  the  ox. 

The  number  of  bone  corpuscles  corresponds  to  the  quantity  of  cement.  They 
are  entirely  absent  where  the  cement  b  tmn,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  crown, 
of  teeth  with  conical  dentine  germs— e.g.,  in  man,  dog,  trichedius  ;  in  man, 
the  part  of  the  cement  next  the  crown  b  quite  clear  and  very  brittle,  so  thai 
fissures  occur  ui  it,  as  in  the  enamel 

The  cTOund  substance,  in  which  the  bone  corpuscles  are  imbedded,  b,  in  most 
cases,  clear  and  transparent,  but  not  so  much  so  as  the  dentine.  In  other  cases 
it  b  granular.    In  manv  it  has  the  appearance  as  if  stratified. 

The  Haversian  canals  of  the  cement  do  not  completely  agree  with  those  of 
bone,  in  respect  to  their  structure,  number,  and  arrangement.  They  appear  to 
have  walb  dbtinct  from  the  rest  of  the  cement.  They  serve  for  the  passage  of 
bloodvesseb,  which  penetrate  from  without  inwards.  Where  the  cement  torms 
only  a  thin  layer,  they  are  wholly  wanting  in  all  animab.  In  man.  Haversian 
camals  are  met  with  only  at  the  point  of  the  root  where  the  cement  b  in  great 
quantity.  In  the  horse  and  ruminants  the  cement,  especially  the  inner,  b  per- 
vaded by  numerous  and  large  Haversian  canab.  The  opening  of  the  ramifications 
of  the  bone  corpuscles  into  the  canals.  Dr.  Hannover  has  not  been  able  to  o^erve, 
such  as  b  stated  to  be  the  case  by  Owen  in  the  megatherium,  in  which  the  canab 
at  the  same  time  anastomose  with  each  other. 

The  irregular  cavities  often  seen  in  the  point  of  the  root  above-mentioned  in  the 
description  of  the  dentine,  must  not  be  confounded  with  Haversian  canab.  These 
cavities,  first  observed  by  Gzermak  in  human  teeth,  are  branched,  thick,  varicose 
canals  which  pervade  the  cement  in  different  directions,  penetrate  it  from  without 
inwards,  and  reach  as  far  as  the  dentine  by  their  blind  end.  They  appear  to  be 
abnormal. 

Different  also  from  Haversian  canab  are  fine  passages  which  occur  even  in  thin 
layers  of  cement,  and  have  a  dbtant  resembbnce  to  dentine  tubes,  but  which  are 
seldom  or  never  branched,  and  usually  run  transversely.  The  nature  of  these  pas- 
sages is  still  unknown.  According  to  Tomes  and  Kolliker,  they  are  frequently 
connected  with  the  dentine  tubes  and  bone-corj^uscles.  lliat  they  are  connect^ 
with  the  dentine  tubes.  Dr.  Hannover  most  decidedly  denies,  because  the  dentine 
b  everywhere  separated  from  the  cement  by  the  granular  stratum  iniermeditem.  As 
to  their  connexion  with  the  bone  corpuscles.  Dr.  Hannover  has  observed  thb  only 
in  the  dugong ;  in  all  other  animals  he  has  expressly  remarked  that  they  have  no 
communication  with  the  bone  corpuscles. 

3.  Enamel. 

The  enamel  characterizes  the  crown  of  the  tootL  It  b  always  interposed  be- 
tween the  dentine  and  the  stratum  intermedium,  outside  which  b  the  cemoit; 
where,  however,  the  cement  does  not  ossify,  the  enamel  b  covered  only  by  the 
membrana  intermedia,  which  then  appears  as  the  so-called  enamel  cuticle.  Thb  is 
the  case  in  teeth  with  conical  dentine  germs ;  and  Owen  has  probably  confounded 
the  membrana  intermedia  with  the  cement,  when  he  speaks  of  the  occurrence  of  a 
veiy  thin  layer  of  cement  on  the  crown  of  the  tooth  in  man  and  the  ape.  The  enamel 
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cntide  is  soon  worn  away  after  the  crown  has  broken  through  the  gum,  so  that  the 
enamel  is  laid  bare.  The  enamel  is  in  general  thickest  atore,  especially  on  the 
masticating  soriace ;  below,  it  is  thinner,  and  ends  with  a  free  border,  which  is 
frequently  covered  with  a  thin  lajer  of  cement. 

Although  it  cannot  be  said,  with  Owen,  that  the  enamel  is  the  least  constant 
sabstanoe  of  the  tooth,  because  every  tooth  possesses  a  crown,  still  Dr.  Hannover 
remarks  that  the  nomud  relations  are  frequently  chanced  at  an  early  period  by  the 
wearing  away  of  the  crown.  Thus,  very  commonly  the  teeth  of  trichechus, 
dolphi^  edentata,  the  incisors  of  the  elephant,  &c.,  are  found  without  enamel^ 
Le.,  the  crown,  being  so  small,  is  soon  worn  away,  and  only  the  root  remains ;  in 
the  teeth  of  the  young  animals,  however,  the  enamel  of  the  crown  is  distinct 
enough. 

The  enamel  is  composed  of  columns  developed  from  the  enamel  cells.  The 
typical  form  of  these  columns  appears  to  be  six-sided.  This  form  is,  however, 
usually  chanced  by  the  mutual  pressure  of  the  columns  into  a  polygonal  or  flat- 
tened one.  The  tnickness  of  the  columns  is  variable.  The  columns  present  more 
or  less  distinct  transverse  markings,  having  some  resemblance  to  those  of  muscular 
fibres.  The  cause  of  these  markings  lies  in  the  calcification  of  each  individual 
oell  taking  place  in  strata,  hence  the  appearance  is  often  more  distinct  iu  young 
than  in  om  animals. 

The  direction  of  the  enamel  columns  is  either  perfectly  straight,  or  bent,  or 
aUghtly  tortuous.  In  regard  to  this,  however,  there  b  no  definite  rule,  for  in  the 
corresponding  tooth  of  the  same  order  of  animals^  or  of  a  different  order,  sometimes 
one,  sometimes  another  direction  of  the  enamel  columns  is  observed.  In  the 
human  tooth,  for  example^  the  columns  are  found  sometimes  straight,  sometimes 
bent,  sometimes  wavy  or  intercrossing.  As  to  the  cause  of  this  difference :  the 
origin  of  the  straight  or  wavy  course  m  one  direction  it  is  easy  to  explain,  but  not 
ao  the  crossing  of  straight  or  spiral  columns. 

Between  the  enamel  and  dentine  there  is  no  special  membrane.  The  enamel 
columns  directly  touch  the  dentine.  Dr.  Hannover  also  denies  that  there  are  any 
such  depressions  on  the  surlsce  of  the  dentine  for  receiving  the  ends  of  the  enamel 
columns,  as  have  been  supposed  by  Leasing  and  Owen.  Li  all  the  teeth  of  diffe- 
rent animals  examined  bv  Dr.  Hannover,  1^  found  the  limit  between  the  enamel 
and  the  dentine  always  sharply  defined,  and  formed  of  a  single  dark  line.  Owen 
mentions  a  layer  of  cells  between  the  dentine  and  enamel,  in  regard  to  which 
Dr.  Hannover  remarks  that  it  is  not  (piite  clear  to  him  what  could  nave  deceived 
that  observer  into  this  notion,  unless  it  was  the  globular  formation  of  the  inter- 
tubular  substuice  of  the  dentine,  which  in  the  ox,  for  example,  may,  like  small 
protuberances,  project  into  the  enameL 

4.  Stratum  Intermedium, 

This  forms  in  the  crown  the  limit  between  the  enamel  and  the  cement ;  and  in 
the  root,  the  limit  between  the  dentine  and  cement.  It  is  the*  metamorphosed 
memhrana  intermedia  which,  during  the  development  of  the  tooth,  is  closely  con- 
nected by  its  outer  surface  with  the  cement  germ,  and  on  the  inner  has  attached 
to  it  the  nucleated  ends  of  the  enamel  cells. 

The  structure  in  question  attains  its  permanent  form  after  the  enamel  cells  have 
become  completely  cdknfied  in  their  entire  length ;  as  it  is  situated  between  the 
enamel  cells  and  the  cement,  the  ossification  of  the  cartilaginous  cement  germ 
can  commence  only  after  the  complete  development  of  the  membra$ui  intermedia. 
It,  therefore,  always  separates,  in  the  crown,  tne  enamel, — ^in  the  root,  the  dentine, 
from  the  cement.  But  as  the  cement  germ  round  the  crown  of  teeth  with  conical 
dentine  germs  does  not  in  general  ossify,  but  becomes  aborted,  so  the  meml^ana 
intermedia  lies  free  on  the  surface  of  such  crowns,  and  forms  on  the  as  yet  unworn 
teeth  the  so-called  enamel  cuticle  above  noticed.  This  name,  wliich  was  given  to 
it  by  Kdlliker,  Dr.  Hannover  observes,  the  membrane  merits  neither  by  its  origin, 
nor  its  structure,  nor  its  nature.    Tor  the  membrana  intermedia  does  not  belong 
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exclnsiTely  to  the  enamel,  nor  does  it  lie  superficiallj  like  a  cnticle ;  whilst  its 
structure,  as  before  shown,  has  nothing  in  common  with  that  of  epidermis. 

£rdl  first  demonstrated  this  membrane  by  means  of  the  application  of  dilated 
hydrochloric  acid ;  according  to  him,  it  has  an  epithelium-like  aspect,  and  i^pears 
to  be  composed  of  small  cells.  By  Owen  it  was  probably  mistaken  for  a  thin 
layer  of  cement.  Nasmyth  supposed  that  he  was  able  to  trace  it  not  only  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  enamel  of  the  human  tooth,  but  also  on  the  outer  surface  of 
the  root ;  he  called  it  "  the  persistent  dental  capsule,"  a  name.  Dr.  Haunover 
observes,  which  might  well  be  adopted,  as  the  membrami  intermedia  does  indeed 
represent  a  sac-like  structure  in  the  dental  sac,  and  can  be  also  still  demonstrated 
in  the  fully-formed  tooth.  As,  however,  the  membrane,  though  it  covers  the  sur- 
face of  the  enamel,  does  not  cover  the  outer  surface  of  the  root,  as  Nasmyth 
supposed,  but  is  situated  between  the  cement  and  the  dentine  of  the  root,  I>r. 
Hannover  does  not  consider  it  proper  to  retain  the  name  of  "persistent  dental 
capsule,"  but  proposes  instead  that  of  stratum  iHtermedium. 

What  becomes  of  the  membrafut  intermedia  in  the  crown  between  the  enamel 
and  the  cement.  Dr.  Hannover  has  not  clearly  made  out.  The  limit  between  those 
two  substances  is  formed  of  a  dark,  well-defined,  but  irregular  line,  sometimes 
double.  There  is  no  interspace  between  the  enamel  and  the  cement,  only 
where  they  have  split  from  each  other — ^which  readily  takes  place  in  drying  or 
in  making  the  preparation  —  there  is  formed  an  empty  space,  which  is  often 
filled  with  foreign  matter.  It  thus  appears  that  the  membrana  intermedia  in 
the  crown,  which  is  so  evident  in  the  early  stage,  is  in  the  completely-formed 
tooth  no  longer  to  be  observed. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  menibrana  intermedia  in  the  root  between  the  dentine 
and  cement.  Here  it  is  converted  into  a  particular  stratum,  having  the  aspect 
of  a  clear  line  of  variable  breadth,  but  always  narrower  than  the  membrana  inter- 
media, whence  the  stratum  intermedium  has  arisen,  and  opposes  any  communica* 
tion  of  the  dentine  tubes  with  the  ramifications  of  the  oone  corpiiscles  of  the 
cement. 

The  stratum  usually  presents  itself  as  a  clear  streak  running  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  root  \  a  frequent  variation  in  its  aspect,  however,  is  occasioned  by 
the  deposition  in  it  of  masses  of  finely  or  coarsely  granular  earthy  matter.  These 
masses  are  usually  collected  towards  the  dentine  in  greater  quantity,  whilst  the 
limit  towards  the  cement  is  more  defined.  At  the  same  time,  the  commencement 
of  the  dentine  tubes  is  concealed  among  them.  Such  an  appearance  has  especially 
occasioned  the  already  often-mentioned  erroneous  supposition  that  dentine  tub^ 
pass  into  bone-corpuscles  to  which  those  masses  very  often  have  a  great 
resemblance.  The  perfectly  clear  or  the  granular  and  dark  aspect  of  the  stratmn 
intermedium  may  be  observed  in  the  same  tooth ;  much  depends  on  the  thickness 
of  the  preparation,  and  it  is  especially  in  thick  preparations  that  the  shapeless, 
earthy  masses  of  the  stratum  intermedium  are  most  readily  mistaken  for  bone 
corpuscles.  This,  according  to  Dr.  Hannover's  experience,  was  the  case  with 
Betzius's  preparations  of  the  teeth. 

From  Dr.  Hannover's  observations,  it  is  seen  that  the  stratum  intermedium  may 
present  itself  with  a  very  variable  aspect,  but  it  alwavs  serves  for  the  separation 
of  the  dentine  from  the  cement.  Only  in  the  point  of  the  root  it  is  frequently 
indistinct,  and  there  arises  that  previously-mentioned  mingling  of  dentine  and 
cement,  but  which  is  not  accompanied  by  a  real  communication  of  the  dentine 
tubes  and  the  ramifications  of  the  bone  corpuscles. 

The  stratum  intermedium  has  been  seen  by  some  previous  observers,  but  its 
nature  not  recognised,  because  the  menibrana  intermedia,  whence  the  stratum 
arises,  had  been  overlooked. 
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licentiata  of  the  Bojal  College  of  Fhynouoe,  Fhjiioiaa  to  the  Gkimuui  Hoepitel. 

I.  Pood  and  Digestion. 

1.  P.  8.  Smith  :  Experimenis  on  Digestion.    (The  Medical  Examiner,  Yol.  xii-j 

July  and  Septemoer,  1856.    Philadelphia.) 

2.  Hanlo:  De  Extracti  Camis  Frigide  Faraii,  virtute  nuirienti.  (Trajecii  ad 
Rhenum,  1855,  and  Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  yoI.  xci.  p.  145,  1856.) 

3.  Jos.  Jones  :  Digestion  of  Albumen  and  Flesh,  and  the  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  of  the  Pancreas,  (The  Medical  Examiner,  yoL  xii..  May,  1856. 
Philadelphia.) 

4.  Skkzeczka  :  Quaritmr,  quomodo  Caseinum  ef  Natrum  Albuminatum  pepsino 
afficiantitr.  (Diss.  Inaug.,  Regiomonti,  1855,  and  Ganstatt's  Jahresber.  d. 
Physiologie  fiir  1855,  p.  184.) 

5.  F.  Ho?P£:  On  the  Injinence  of  Cane  Sugar  on  Digestion  and  Nutrition,  (Yirchow's 

Archiv,  yoL  x.  pp.  144  ss.,.  1856.) 

6.  Colin  :  On  the  Formation  of  Sugar  in  the  Intestinal  Canal,  and  its  Absorption 
by  the  Chyliferous  Vessels,  (L' Union,  No.  41,  1856 ;  and  Schmidt's  Jahresb., 
Yol.  xc.  p.  273.) 

7.  PuNKE :  Contribution  to  the  Physiology  of  Digestion,    (Siebold  and  KoUiker's 

Zeits.  fiir  Zool.,  yoL  Yi.  p.  304,  and  yoI.  Yii.  p.  315.) 

8.  Zenker  :  On  the  Chyliferous  Vessels  in  the  Intestinal  Mucous  Membrane,  (Zeits. 
fur  Zool.,  Yol.  Yi.  p.  321.) 

9.  C.  E.  E.  HoryMA.NN :    On  the  Absorption  of  Mercury  and  Fat,  §rc.    (Wiirz- 

burg,  1854 ;  and  Canstatt,  1.  c.  p.  80.) 

Alexis  St.  Maktin,  the  Canadian,  so  weU  known  through  Beaumont's  experi- 
ments, has  again  been  made  the  subject  of  scientific  obserYation  by  Dr.  Smith,  of 
the  Pennsylvania  College.  This  author  occupies  himself,  in  the  present  essay, 
principally  "  with  the  nature  of  the  acid  contained  in  the  gastric  juice,  and  the 
influence  of  this  secretion  upon  the  various  alimentary  principles  as  classified  by 
Prout,  to  wit,  saccharine,  oleaginous,  and  albuminous  food."  Regarding  the 
temperature  of  the  stomach,  Smith  observes,  that  it  was  during  theprogress  of 
digestion  about  100°  to  101°  P. ;  in  the  state  of  fasting,  98°  to  99°.  The  reaction 
of  the  ^tric  fluid,  while  digestion  was  going  on,  was  invariably,  and  with  all 
kimls  of  food,  acid ;  while  the  fluid  obtained  from  the  empty  stomach  was  always 
neutral.  Concerning  the  cause  of  this  acidity,  repeated  experiments  and  analyses 
(the  latter  performed  by  Professor  R.  E.  Rogers,  of  the  Pennsylvania  University) 
lead  to  the  following  conclusions : — 1.  That  the  acid  reaction  is  not  due  to  the 
presence  of  phosphoric  acid,  or  acid  phosphate  of  lime  :*  2.  That  if  hydrochloric 
acid  is  present,  it  is  in  very  small  quantity :  3.  That  the  main  agent  in  producing 
the  acid  reaction  is  lactic  acid. 

In  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  gastric  juice  upon  albuminous  substances,  the 
author  offers  the  following  experiment : — "  Pour  ounces  of  rarely-done  beef-steak 
were  given  to  St.  Martin  at  10  a.m.,  Mby  5th,  after  a  light  breakfast  of  bread  and 
coffee,  at  6  A.M.,  of  the  same  dav.  No  fluid  was  allowed  to  be  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  beef,  nor  any  other  article  of  food.  At  15  M.,  of  the  same  day,  St.  Martin 
was  subjected  to  examination.  On  pushing  back  the  fold  of  mucous  membrane 
which  acts  as  a  valve  to  the  fistulous  orifice,  a  considerable  amount  of  fluid  was 
readily  distinguishable  in  the  stomach,  mixed  with  bubbles  of  air,  but  no  solid 
matter  was  visible.  About  a  fluid  ounce  and  a-half  of  this  fluid  was  withdrawn 
from  the  stomach  by  a  catheter,  with  the  effect  of  producing  nausea^  which  pre- 

•  Blondlot :  Traits  Analytiqne  de  la  Digestion.    1848. 
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eluded  the  possibility  of  obtaining  more Specific  gravity,  1'009.  Nnraerons 

flocculi  were  visible  to  the  naked  eye it  was  sdmost  entirely  inodorous, 

viscid,  and  to  the  taste  decidedly  acid.  The  microscope  revealed  amorphous  granular 
matter,  mucous  corpuscles,  granular  cells,  and  a  few  epithelial  cells ;  a  few  trans- 
versely-striated muscular  fibres,  some  almost  uninjured,  some  broken  down,  and 
with  the  sarcous  elements  liberated.  Numerous  oil-globales  were  also  distinctly 
visible,  and  a  few  fibres  of  yellow  elastic  tissue.  'Jlie  bulk  of  the  material  con- 
sumed as  food  had  undergone  entire  solution,  and  had  wholly  lost  its  characteristic 
appearance.  A  portion  of  the  supernatant  fluid  was  boued  actively,  without, 
however,  presentmg  the  slightest  trace  of  coagulation.  The  mineral  acids  had  no 
effect  upon  it  whi&  cold,  out  wh£n  boiled  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
purple  colour  of  the  protein  bodies  was  distinctly  manifested  The  addition  of 
acetic  acid  rendered  the  fluid  rather  more  clear  than  before.  The  action  of  alkalies 
on  the  fluid  was  not  tried ;  but  Trommer's  test  gave  no  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  glucose."  (loc.  cit  p.  515.) 

It  is  easy  to  recognise  in  this  description  the  characters  of  Mialhe's  al^tminote, 
or  Lehmann's  peptone.  * 

"The  conclusion  from  this  observation  is,  that  the  ffostric  juice  is  a  true  solvetU 
for  animal  food"  {loc.  cit.  p.  515.^ 

From  the  number  of  oil  globules  visible  under  the  microscope,  the  author  is 
inclined  to  support  the  view  "  ihaX/atty  matters  undergo  no  change  in  the  stomach 
beyond  that  of  disaggregation." 

In  order  to  show  tne  influence  of  gastric  juice  on  the  amylaceous  articles  of 
food.  Smith  relates  two  experiments.  In  one  of  them  a  portion  of  wheaten  bread 
was  given  to  St.  Martin  wnile  fasting,  which  was  deliberately  masticated  by  him; 
in  the  other,  a  portion  of  bread  moistened  with  water,  was  introduced  into  the 
fistulous  orifice,  "  and  St.  Martin  was  requested  to  swallow  as  little  saliva  as 
possible,  which,  as  he  used  tobacco,  he  had  little  difficulty  in  complying  with." 
After  two  hours  and  a  half  in  the  former,  and  after  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the 
latter  experiment,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  were  withdrawn  and  submitted  to 
examination ;  the  result  of  which  lead  the  author  to  the  following  inferences : — 
"  That  starchy  materials  are  digested  in  the  human  stomach ;  that  human  gastric 
juice  does  not  prevent  the  conversion  of  starch  into  grape-sugar,  and  that  this 
conversion  mav  take  place  in  the  stomach  independently  ot  the  action  of  saliva." 
{loc.  cit.  p.  518.) 

We  have  purposely  apportioned  more  space  to  the  description  of  these  three 
experiments,  on  which  the  author's  conclusions  regarding  the  action  of  the  gastric 
juice  are  based,  and  have  given  these  conclusions  in  his  own  words,  in  order  that 
the  reader  may  be  better  enabled  to  judge  for  himself  of  the  value  of  these  obser- 
vations on  so  important  a  subject. 

Hanlo  made  on  himself  experiments  with  the  extract  of  meat  prepared  according 
to  Liebig*s  prescription  (i.e.,  without  heat) ;  with  broth  (bouilfon)  prepared  from 
the  same  quantity  of  meat ;  with  roasted  meat  itself ;  and  with  the  "  decoctum 
album"  (a  decoction  of  scraped  hartshorn,  bread,  and  sugar) :  the  food  taken 
besides  tnese  substances,  and  the  general  mode  of  living,  remaining  the  same 
during  all  the  experiments.  By  comparing  the  quantity  of  urea  ana  chlorides 
excreted  through  the  kidneys  during  the  experiments  with  tne  four  above-mentioned 
articles  of  diet,  Hanlo  comes  to  the  inference,  that  the  body  assimilates  more 
nutrient  material  from  the  extract  of  meat  than  from  the  "  bouillon,"  and  much 
more  than  from  the  "decoctum  album."  The  quantity  of  urea  excreted  during 
the  consumption  of  the  extract,  exceeded  even  that  obtained  during  the  experiment 
with  the  roasted  meat !  But  whether  this  is  a  result  constantly  met  witn  also  in 
other  individuals,  and  whether  it  justifies  the  conclusion,  that  we  derive  more 
nutritious  matter  from  the  extract  than  from  the  meat  in  substance,  we  must  as 
yet  consider  as  undecided.  The  albumen  and  hematosin  are  the  principal  sub- 
stances to  which  the  extract  owes  the  preference  over  the  "bouillon. 

In  opposition  to  Lehmann,  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  and  other  physiologists,  Jones 
maintains  the  view,  "  that  meat  is  entirely  digested  in  the  stomach."    This  view 
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is  based  on  the  fact,  tbat  the  author,  in  examining  the  contents  of  the  stomachs  of 
fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammalia,  in  e^ery  stage  of  the  digestive  process,  never 
bas  discovered  undigested  particles  of  flesh  in  the  small  intestines  (p.  259).  He 
has  convinced  himself  "  that,  in  the  normal  process  of  digestion,  the  matters 
dissolved  by  the  gastric  juice  are  almost  immediatelv  absorbed  or  pass  into  the 
duodenum."  Jones  considers  it  therefore  "  evident  tnat  this  process  is  far  more 
energetic  than  that  of  artificial  digestion,"  and  that  therelore  "  the  argument 
founded  upon  artificial  digestion  falls  to  the  ground." 

Skrzeczka  gives  the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments  on  casein  and  soda-albu- 
minate  under  the  influence  of  pepsin  (rennet).  The  coagulation  of  the  milk  is 
considerably  accelerated  by  contaimngmore  fat,  by  the  addition  of  a  larger  quantit  v 
of  rennet,  by  increase  of  temperature.  Boiled  milk  coagulates  later  than  unboilea. 
Tlie  whey  obtained  by  filtration  contains  albumen  free  from  alkali,  similar  in 
reaction  to  the  white  of  eggs.  Skrzeczka's  experiments  with  alkali-albuminates 
show,  1,  that  they  are  not  coagulated  by  rennet  alone ;  but  2,  that  coagulation 
takes  place  when  sugar  of  milk  or  butter  are  added ;  3,  that  this  coagulation  takes 
place  most  quickly  when  sugar  of  milk  or  butter  are  added  in  the  proportion  in 
which  they  are  contained  in  the  milk ;  4,  that  an  artificial  milk,  prepared  of  soda- 
albuminate,  sagax  of  milk,  and  butter,  coagulates  after  some  time  spontaneously, 

2uite  like  genuine  milk.  Analogous  to  the  soda-albuminate  is  the  reaction  of 
^anum's  serum-casein,  and  of  casein  obtained  by  Kochleder's  method. 
Hoppe's  investigations  are  made  principally  on  a  dog,  that  received  daily  from 
SO  to  200  ffraios  of  cane-sugar,  with  or  without  other  tood.  The  author  himself 
draws  the  following  inferences : — 1 .  Cane-sugar  was  not  altered  b^  the  saliva  and 
gastric  juice  within  one  hour.  8.  Larger  doses  of  cane-sugar  excited  vomiting  in 
one  or  two  hours.  3.  Neutralization  of  the  gastric  juice,  by  means  of  chalk, 
effected  no  change  in  the  just-mentioned  two  observations.  4.  When  the 
gastric  juice  was  thus  neutralized,  yeast  did  not  seem  to  develop  fermentation  in 
the  stomach.  5.  No  trace  of  sugar  was  found  in  the  urine  or  fsces  during 
continued  feeding  with  sugar.  6.  The  quantity  of  lactic  acid  in  the  urine  does 
not  become  increased  by  feeding  with  sugar.  7.  Wlien  sugar  and  meat  were 
given  together,  the  weight  of  the  animal  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  when 
meat  alone  was  given.  8.  When  sugar  and  meat  were  consumed,  urea  was  excreted 
in  smaller  quantity  than  when  meat  alone  was  taken.  9.  By  exclusive  sug;ar- 
diet  the  excretion  of  urea  was  depressed  to  its  lowest  amount.  ^  10.  The  excretion 
of  nitrogen  with  the  faeces  was  not  much  altered  by  the  addition  of  su^  to  the 
meat.  11.  By  the  presence  of  much  sugar  in  the  blood,  the  albummous  sub- 
stances ate  preserved  from  oxidation.  Tlie  albumen  thus  stored  up  appears  to 
become  decomposed  under  the  development  of  fat.  In  this  manner  surar  produces 
fattening  only  when,  at  the  same  time,  albuminous  substances  are  liberally  supplied. 
12.  Bernard's*  conjecture,  that  the  ingestion  of  sugar  excites  only  an  increased 
formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver,  while  the  sugar  ingested  as  such  is  supposed  to  be 
transformed  into  fat,  is  untenable ;  it  is  likewise  unproved  that  the  production  of 
sugar  in  the  liver  forms  the  principal  source  of  animal  heat.  13.  The  temperature 
of  the  body  did  not  become  increased  by  the  addition  of  sugar  to  the  allowance 
of  meat.  14.  The  health  of  the  dog  was  in  no  way  injured  by  feeding  upon  Large 
quantities  of  cane-sugar  in  addition  to  a  liberal  meat-diet. 

Colin  found  sugar  as  well  in  the  thoracic  duct  as  also  in  the  larger  chvliferous 
vessels  of  the  mesentery,  in  animals  that  had  been  fed  exclusively  with  animal 
food.  He  is  thus  led  to  conclude,  that  sugar  is  formed  in  the  intestinal  canal,  at 
the  expense  of  the  animal  constituents  of  the  food. 

Fuiuce  maintains  the  view,  that  there  are  no  actual  and  constant  channels  for 
the  passage  of  fat  through  the  villi,  with  the  exception  of  a  central  canal ;  that 
the  £t  enters  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  villi,  according  to  the  laws  of  endosmosis, 
and  finds  from  thence  its  way  through  the  parenchyma  to  the  central  canal.  Funke 
adds,  that  frequently  several  globules,  on  their  way  towards  the  central  canal, 

•  Le^oni  de  Fhyiiologie  Exp^rimentale,  fto.    1855. 
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follow  each  other  closely ;  that  through  this  succession  of  globules  lines  are 
formed ;  that  the  existence  of  varioas  such  lines  in  different  du'ections  produces 
sometimes  the  appearance  of  a  network  of  yessels ;  but  that  thb  appearance  is 
deceptive,  as  the  lines  just  described  do  not  possess  any  well-defined  membranous 
walls,  and  can  therefore  not  be  cousidered  as  vessels. 

Zenker,  on  the  other  side,  who  made  his  observations  on  two  individuals  that 
had  suddenly  died  soon  after  meals,  holds  the  view  that  the  network  witnessed  in 
the  villi  is  formed  by  channels  with  distinct  boundaries ;  that  also  the  mucous 
membrane  between  the  villi  contains  many  such  narrow  channels,  which  lead 
without  interruption  into  the  larger  chyliferous  vessels. 

Hoffmann's  researches  lead  to  the  inference,  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  fat 
is  absorbed,  without  any  previous  change,  by  the  lymphatic  and  chyliferous  vessels. 
Exjieriments  on  endosmosis,  made  with  pieces  of  small  intestines  and  of  the  urinary 
bladder  of  oxen,  show  that  fat  passes  through  these  membranes  under  a  lower  degree 
of  pressure,  when  they  have  been  previously  steeped  in  bile,  than  without  this. 


II.  Blood;  Cibcula.tion ;  Respibation. 

1.  BiscHOpy :  Calculation  of  the  Qitatilify  of  Blood  in  a  Decapitated  Criminal. 

(Zeit.  f.  Wissens.  ZooL,  vol.  vii.  3,  1855  ;  and  Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  vol.  xc.  p.  286.) 

2.  Lehmann  :  On  the  Constitution  of  the  Blood  in  different  FesseU.     (Bericht.  d. 

saechs.  Gesells.  d.  Wissenschaften,  Nov.  1855  ;  and  Canstatt,  1.  c,  p.  188.) 

3.  Jos.  Jones  :  Physical,  Chemical,  and  Physiological  Investigations  upon  the  Vital 

Phenomena,  Structure,  and  Offices  of  the  Solids  and  Fluids  of  Animals.     (Hay's 
American  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  July,  pp.  15  ss.    1856.) 

4.  Bambebger:    Contribution  to  the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Heart. 

(Virchow's  Archiv,  vol.  ix.  pp.  328  ss.     1856  ) 

5.  Chayeau  and  Faitre  :  Netc  Experimental  Researches  on  the  Normal  Movements 
and  Sounds  of  the  Heart.  (Compt.  Rend.,  Septemb.  1855,  pp.  423  ss. ;  and 
Canstatt,  1.  c,  p.  82.) 

6.  Scire  :  On  the  Circulation  of  Man  and  Animals.     (Canstatt,  1.  c,  p.  83.) 

7.  Heidenhain  :    Disquisitiones  de  Nervis,  Organisque   Centralibus   Cordis,   ^c. 

(Berolinae,  1854 ;  and  Canstatt,  1.  c,  p.  130.) 

8.  PoisEUiLLE  :  Researches  on  Respiration,  ^c.    (Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  xli.  p.  1072  ; 

aud  Canstatt,  1.  c,  p.  8.) 
The  researches  o(  Abnspekgeb,  Fano,  and  Schipp  are  noticed  under  '  Nervous 
System.' 

Bischoff  calculated  the  quantity  of  blood  in  circulation  by  means  of  Welker's 
method.  This  consists  in  taking,  first,  a  samnle  of  the  normal  blood  of  the  body 
to  be  examined,  and  in  washing  out  afterwaras  the  bloodvessels  and  the  minced 
oigans  of  the  whole  body,  in  order  to  collect  all  the  blood  contained  in  them.  By 
measuring  the  whole  of  the  fluid  thus  procured,  and  by  diluting  the  sample  of  the 
normal  blood  previously  obtained  until  it  has  gained  exactly  the  same  colour  as  the 
fluid  of  the  maceration,  one  may  calculate,  through  the  quantity  of  water  required 
for  this  dilution,  the  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the  fluid  of  maceration* 

In  the  case  examined  by  Bischoff,  the  individual  weighed — 

Grammes. 

With  clothes,  before  the  decapitation 65,780 

„  after  „  62,280 

The  loss  of  blood 3,470 

Blood  contained  in  the  clothes 291 

Blood  in  the  fluid  of  maceration 994 

Blood  from  the  hepatic  and  portal  veins 20 

Total  amount  of  blood 4,775* 

•  About  nine  ponnda  and  a  half. 
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According  to  this  examination,  therefore,  the  weight  of  the  whole  of  the  hlood 
in  drcuktion  would  he  only  about  -j^th  of  the  weight  of  the  body ;  while  Valentin 
had  assumed  it  to  be  ^th,  £.  Weber  and  Lehmann,  ith.  In  Wel)er'8  case,  the  loss 
of  blood  alone  from  the  decapitation  amounted  to  about  5200  grammes,  although 
the  total  weight  of  the  body  was  smaller  than  in  the  present  instance.  Tor  thia 
reason,  Bischoff  is  inclined  to  doubt  the  parallelism  between  the  weight  of  the  body 
and  that  of  the  blood,  assumed  by  Valentin.  It  is  however  to  be  observed,  that 
the  subject  of  BischoflTs  examination  had  been  affected  with  symptoms  of  scurvy 
for  some  weeks  previous  to  his  death.  We  mav  add  that,  by  means  of  the  same 
method,  Welker  has  found  the  quantity  of  blooa  in  ^nimyly  of  different  classes,  to 
be  about  ^th  of  the  weight  of  the  whole  body. 

Lehmann 's  researches  show  that  the  per-centage  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  from  the 
small  veins  is  larger  than  in  that  from  the  arteries;  while  the  blood  in  the  vena 
cava  is  poorer  in  fibrin  than  that  obtained  from  the  arteries.  Lehmann  therefore 
considers  it  probable  that  fibrin  is  principally  formed  in  the  arteries,  that  its 
quantity  is  increased  in  the  capillanes  by  the  influence  of  the  oxygen,  that  it 
perishes  again  in  the  larger  veins.  The  per-centage  of  9aU»  is  found,  by  the  same 
author,  linger  in  the  arterial  blood  than  in  the  venous:  this  circumstance  is 
ascribed  to  the  destruction  of  organic  substances  in  the  lungs,  and  particularly  to 
that  of  the  extractive  matters,  but  partly  also  to  that  of  albumen,  which  is  con* 
stantly  disappearing  in  a  considerable  degree ;  a  circumstance  manifested  by  the 
fact,  that  the  solid  residue  of  the  arterial  serum  contains  about  2§  less  albumen 
than  that  obtained  from  the  serum  of  the  venous  blood. 

The  blood  from  small  veins  contains  about  6^  more  watery  and  about  6^  less  dry 
blood-elobules,  than  that  from  arteries.  The  blood  from  the  vena  cava  (before  the 
inoscuLition  of  the  hepatic  veins)  vields,  likewise,  2  J  of  globules  less,  and  2g  of 
water  more,  than  the  arterial  blood. 

The  comparison  of  the  blood  from  the  vena  portsB  with  that  from  the  hepatio 
veins,  in  dogs  and  horses,  shows  that  the  former  contains  more  serum  than  the 
latter ;  that  the  serum  of  the  former  is  richer  in  albumen,  salts,  and  water  than  the 
latter;  that  therefore  a  part  of  these  substances  seems  to  remain  in  the  liver. 
The  Quantity  of  extractive  matters,  on  the  contrary,  is  found  much  increased  in 
the  blood  from  the  hepatic  veins.  The  cruor  of  the  latter  exhibits  a  great  aug« 
mentation  of  salts,  which  seems  to  point  to  an  important  alteration^  if  not  new 
formation,  of  blood-globules. 

Jones's  observations  relating  to  the  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
vertebrate  and  invertebrate  animals,  are,  to  a  great  part,  not  new  in  this  country ; 
we  give,  therefore,  only  a  few  of  his  inferences.  Concerning  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  blood,  the  author  s  tables  show  that,  "  as  the  organs,  and  apparatuses,  and 
intelligence  of  animals  are  developed,  the  blood  becomes  more  concentrated." 
Begazding  the  single  constituents  of  this  fluid,  Jones  observes: — The  propor- 
tion of  water  is  greatest  in  the  invertebrata ;  amongst  the  vertebrate  animals,  it  is 
greatest  in  fishes  and  aquatic  reptiles,  smallest  in  serpents,  birds,  and  mammalia, 
"  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  law,  that,  as  the  organs  and  apparatuses  of  the 
animal  economy  are  developed,  and  the  temperature  and  intellect  correspondingly 
increased,  the  blood  becomes  richer  in  organic  constituents."  (p.  55.) 

In  the  invertebrata,  the  number  of  blood-corpuscles  is  very  small  in  comparison 
with  the  number  which  exists  in  the  blood  of  tne  vertebrata.  The  increased  deve* 
lopment  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  and  the  organs  of  vertebrate  animals,  is 
attended  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  solitary  gland-cells  of  the  blood.  The 
office  of  the  blood-eelU,  taken  collectively,  is  that  of  an  immense  gland,  which  ela- 
borates the  constituents  of  the  blood.  The  fibrin  presents  a  remarkable  index  of 
the  vital  and  intellectual  endowments  of  animals,  (p.  59.)  It  is  absent  in  almost 
the  whole  of  the  invertebrate  kingdom ;  it  is  soft  and  unstable  in  the  lowest  orders 
of  the  vertebrata.  The  collation  of  the  amount  of  fixed  saline  constituents  in  the 
blood  of  various  animals  leads  the  author  to  the  observation,  that  their  proportion 
is  remarkably  uniform  throughout  the  whole  animal  kingdom. 

Begarding  the  dreulation,  the  table  giving  the  proportional  weight  of  the  heart 
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shows  that,  amonff  the  vertebrate  classes,  this  organ  is  smallest  in  fishes,  and 
largest  in  birds.  The  comparison  of  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  contraction  in 
the  different  classes  of  animals  leads  him  to  the  deduction,  "  that  the  rapidity  of 
the  circulation  depends  upon  the  structure,  habits,  age,  and  dcTelopment  of 
animals.  If  the  vital  forces  are  of  a  low  grade,  either  from  original  conformation 
or  the  depressing  influences  of  old  age,  the  circulation  is  correspondingly  sluggish 
and  feeble.*'  (p.  35.) 

Bamberger  nad  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  contraction  and  impulse  of  the 
heart  in  a  nealthy  man,  tuirty  years  of  age,  who  had  inflicted  on  himself,  by  means 
of  a  knife,  a  deep  wound  at  the  inferior  margin  of  the  fifth  left  rib,  somewhat 
below  the  nipple  and  nearer  to  the  middle  line.  Through  this  wound,  the  author 
believes,  the  pericardial  cavity  had  been  opened,  without  lesion  of  the  substance 
of  the  heart.  By  introducing  the  index  finger,  he  could  distinctly  feel  how,  with 
every  systole  of  the  heart,  the  apex,  hardened  and  slightly  pointed,  moved  along 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  chest,  from  above  downwards,  slightly  inclining  to  the  left ; 
and  with  every  diastole,  returned  to  its  former  position.  The  duration  of  the 
former  of  these  two  acts  appeared  to  the  autlior  a  trifle  shorter  than  that  of  the 
latter.  He  could,  however,  not  perceive  either  a  lever-like  movement  of  the  i^x 
towards  the  front,  or  a  rotation  round  the  longitudinal  axis.  By  this  observation, 
Bamberger  was  induced  to  institute,  with  the  assistance  of  Professor  Kolliker,  a 
series  of  experiments  on  rabbits,  which  led  to  the  following  results: — 1.  The 
change  taking  place  in  the  shape  of  the  heart  with  every  systole,  consists  in  the 
shortening  of  the  longitudinal,  and  in  the  increase  of  the  antero-posterior  dia- 
meter ;  wnile  that  from  one  side  to  the  other  becomes  probably  likewise  smaller. 
8.  The  perceptible  impulse  of  the  heart  is  produced  merely  by  the  systolic  vaulting 
and  hardening  of  the  anterior  ventricular  wall.  3.  An  actual  locomotion  of  the 
heart,  in  the  direction  from  above  downwards,  takes  place  with  every  systole — as 
Skoda  had  observed  it  in  a  child  without  sternum — and  at  the  same  time,  the 
large  vessels  are  seen  stretched.  The  elongation  of  the  vessels  appears  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  downward  motion  of  the  heart.  This  inference  became  particularly 
probable  in  a  rabbit,  in  which  the  sternum  had  been  longitudinally  divided,  and 
both  halves  of  the  thorax  drawn  aside;  there  the  pulmonary  artery  appeared, 
during  the  systole,  elongated  to  such  a  degree,  that  a  piece  of  it,  between  two  and 
three  lines  long,  became  visible  with  every  svstole,  and  disappeared  again  with 
every  diastole.  4.  The  systole  is  accompanied  by  a  rotatory  movement  round  the 
axis  of  the  heart,  from  the  left  to  the  right.  By  the  simultaneousness  of  the 
rotatory  and  the  descending  motion,  the  heart  has  the  appearance  of  moving  in  a 
spiral  direction  along  the  wall  of  the  chest.  5.  The  heart  descends  considerably 
with  every  deep  inspiration,  probably  in  conseouence  of  the  stretching  of  the  grei& 
vessels.  6.  The  margin  of  the  left  lung,  bordering  the  heart,  exhibits  two  dis- 
tinct  motions  :  the  respiratory,  showing  itself  in  the  gliding  down  of  its  inferior 
margin  along  the  inner  wall  of  the  chest  with  every  systole  (elongation  of  the  dia- 
meter from  above  downwards),  and  by  the  retraction  with  every  diastole ;  and  the 
nstolic,  which  consists  in  a  short  and  quick  movement  of  the  tnin  anterior  border 
(covering  the  pericardium),  in  the  same  direction  and  synchronous  with  the  heart,' 
the  extent  being  about  one  line.  7.  The  diastolic  movements  are,  as  Haller 
already  observec^  in  every  respect  the  opposite  of  the  systolic.  It  may  be  added, 
that  cnloroform  had  been  usea  to  facilitate  these  observations,  the  inhalation  of  a 
few  drops  having  been  sufficient  to  render  the  respiratory  movements  and  the  con- 
tractions of  the  neart  so  slow,  that  the  single  periods  could  be  easily  watched. 

Chaveau  and  Faivre  have  examined  the  movements  of  the  heart  by  laying  it  bare, 
after  having  previously  divided  the  medulla  between  the  atlas  and  occipital  bone, 
resorting  at  the  same  time  to  artificial  respiration.  They  distinguish  three 
periods : — a.  The  systole  of  the  auricles ;  and  simultaneous  with  this,  the  diastole 
of  the  ventricles,  b.  The  systole  of  the  ventricles  and  diastole  oS  the  auricles. 
tf.  The  diastole  of  both  ventricles  and  auricles.  To  the  second  period  belongs  the 
first,  to  the  third  the  second  sound.    Both  sounds  are  explained  by  the  tension  of 
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the  waives.  The  impulse  is  attributed  to  a  change  in  shape,  and  to  an  increased 
firmness  of  the  substance  of  the  heart. 

Soire,  whose  observations  are  made  on  frogs,  denies  the  exist-enoe  of  the  short 
pause  between  the  diastole  of  the  ventricles  and  the  following  systole.  He  says 
that  the  systole  is  seen  to  commence  immediately  after  the  aiastole,  when,  in 
opening  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  loss  of  blood  has  been  avoided ;  that  the  pause  in 
question  is  observed  only  when  the  animals  have  become  ansemio  from  lesion  of 
large  vessels  during  the  operation. 

Heidenhain's  researches  lead  him  to  adhere  to  the  view,  that  the  ganglia  are  the 
nervous  centres  of  the  heart ;  that  the  sympathetic  nerve  is  its  real  motor  nerve ; 
while  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  pneumogastric  nerve  have  the  function  of 
regulating  its  pulsations.  Heidenhain  does  not  confirm  Wagner's  observation, 
that  the  contractions  of  the  heart  become  more  frequent  by  section  of  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve  on  the  neck. 

Poiseuille  found,  by  means  of  injections,  that  the  capillaries  of  the  expanded 
Inng  (inspiration)  are  more  stretched,  and  therefore  narrower,  than  those  of  the 
lung  containing  less  air  (expiration).  He  concluded  from  this,  that,  durinff 
inspiration,  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs  is  rendered  slower,  and 
that  the  whole  circulation  becomes  retarded.  This  conclusion  the  author  confirms 
by  microscopic  observations  in  the  living  frog. 
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1.  DuKiAU :  Experiments  on  the  Absorption  and  Exhalation  of  the  Skin,    (Arch. 

Grener.  1856,  t.  ii. ;  and  Prag.  Vierteljahrs.,  vol.  iv.  p.  53,  1856.) 

2.  PouLET:  On  the  Capacity  of  the  Skin  to  absorb  Water  and  Substances 
dissolved  in  it.  (L*  Union,  No.  33,  1856;  and  Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  vol.  xci. 
p.  278.) 

3.  Kletzinskt  :  On  the  Faculty  of  Diffusion  of  the  Skin,    (Wien  Wochenschr., 

Mai,  1855 ;  and  Canstatt,  1.  c,  p.  4.) 

4.  ScHLOSSBEHGEB :    Does  the  Milk  become  Acid  by  Stagnation  in  the  Gland? 

(Annal.  d.  Chemie  und  Pharm.,  vol.  xcvi.  p.  76 ;  and  Canstatt,  1.  c,  p.  192.) 

5.  GuBLEB:    On    the    Secretion    and    Composition  of  the    Milk  in  New-born 

Children.     (Gaz.  de  Paris,  No.  15, 1856 ;  and  Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  vol.  xci.  p.  8.) 

6.  KoLLiKEB  and  MiIlleb.  :   Second  Report  of  the  Physiological  Institution  at 

Wiirzburg,    (Verhandl.  d.  Wiirzb.  Gesellsch.,  vi.  3,  pp.  436  ss.   1856.) 

7.  ScHWABZENBACH :  On  the  Presence  of  Copper  in  the  Human  Liver,   (Verhandl. 

d.  Wiirzb.  Gesellsch,  vii.  1,  p.  19.    1856.) 

8.  Jos.  Jones  :  Digestion,  ^c,  I.  c. 

9.  Kaupp:    Contribution  to  the  Physiology  of  the  Urine,    (Vierordt's  Archiv, 

pp.  385  ss.     1855. 

10.  DuNKLENBEBG :  On  the  Quantity  of  Phosphoric  Acid  and  Earthy  Phosphates 

in  the  Urine,    (Liebig's  Annal.  xciii.  p.  88 ;  Canstatt,  1.  c,  p.  202^ 

11.  Neubaueb:  On  the  Quantity  of  Ammonia  in  the  Normal  Unne.    (Erdmann's 

Journal,  v.  IxvL;  and  Canstatt,  1.  c,  p.  202.) 

12.  H.  Blot:    On  the  Physiological  Glycosuria  of  Women  in  Childbirth,  ^c. 

(L'UnionM6dic.,  No.  126,  tomex.    1856.) 

13.  Fbebichs  and  Staedeleb:    Further  Contributions  to  the  Knowledge  of  the 

Metamorphosis  of  Matter,  (Miiller's  Arch.,  p.  37, 1856 ;  and  Schmidt,  vol.  xc. 
p.  146.    1856.) 

14.  Fbebichs  and  Staedeleb  :    On  the  Metamorphosis  of  the  Cholic  Acids  into 

Colouring  Matter.      (Midler's  Arch.,  p.  55,  1856;    and  Schmidt's  Jahrb., 
vol.  xc.  p.  147.) 

The  results  of  Duriau's  experiments  confirm  several  of  the  inferences  drawn 
by  HomoUc,*  who,  as  well  as  several  other  authors,  had  maintained  that  the 

•  See  thitf  Journal,  No.  27,  p.  256.    18»4. 
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skin  absorbs  water  during  bathing ;  Durian  proves  not  only  t^ie  correctness  of 
this  assertion,  but  shows  at  the  same  time,  that  the  amount  ot  the  water  absorbed 
changes  with  the  temperature  of  the  bath.  He  found  that  exhalation  and 
absorption  are  almost  equal,  when  the  water  has  the  temperature  which  allows 
the  body  to  feel  it  neither  cold  nor  warm.  This  point  is  not  quite  the  same  in 
different  individuals,  but  it  lies  in  general  between  89°  and  94°  F.  ("point 
isotherme,"  "Umite  thermiaue.")  If  the  water  is  warmer,  the  exhalation  exceeds 
the  absorption:  the  body  therefore  loses  weight.  If  it  is  colder,  the  absorption 
preponderates :  the  body  gains  weight.  Both  these  changes  become  increased 
with  the  increased  duration  of  the  bath.  In  a  bath  of  71'5*^— 77°  F.,  the  absorp- 
tion amounted  in  the  average  to  16  grammes  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  139 
grammes  in  three-quarters  of  au  hour.  At  a  temperature  105*8°  to  107*6°,  the 
loss  of  weight  was  equal  to  135  grammes  after  seven  minutes,  to  378  grammes 
after  fifteen  minutes;  at  113°  F.  the  loss  was  as  much  as  432  grammes  after 
ten  minutes. 

The  inferences  regarding  the  absorption  of  saline  or  organic  substances 
dissolved  in  water,  are  based  on  the  examination  of  the  urine  before  and  after  the 
use  of  the  bath.  Iodide  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  carbonate  of  pot^h, 
sulphate  of  quina,  and  other  salts,  were  employed.  The  reaction  of  the  urine 
after  the  bath  was  always  alkaline,  even  when  nitric  acid  had  been  added  to  the 
bath.  Potash  and  soda  were  the  only  bases  found  in  the  uiine — ^no  trace  of 
iodine  or  cyanogen,  &c. 

Poulet  draws  the  following  inferences  from  his  experiments  : — 1.  That  the  loss 
of  weight  of  the  human  body  in  a  bath  of  824°  F.  is  very  trifling  after  the  first 
hour,  but  that  it  never  amounts  to  less  than  50  grammes  after  the  second  hour. 
2.  That  this  loss  is  produced, — 0,  by  increased  elimination  of  water  through  the 
lungs ;  b,  by  the  perspiration  of  parts  of  the  skin  not  immersed  in  the  water. 
8.  That  the  urine  becomes  alkaline  after  acid,  as  well  as  after  alkaline  baths.* 
4.  After  friction  of  the  skin  with  a  solution  of  tartrate  of  antimony  or  extract  of 
belladonna,  none  of  these  substances  were  found  in  the  urine.  5.  The  skin 
absorbs,  therefore,  neither  water  (?)  nor  substances  dissolved  in  it,  as  long  as  the 
epidermis  is  entire. 

Kletzinsky's  experiments  likewise  confirm  the  non-absorption  of  salts  through 
the  healthy  epidermis.  Gaseous  or  volatile  substances,  however,  may,  according 
to  this  author,  pass  through  the  skin  into  the  body. 

Schlossberger,  in  opposition  to  Hermjbstaedt  aud  Fraas,  found  the  milk  always 
neutral  or  alkaline,  even  after  long  stagnation  in  the  gland — ^i.  e.,  after  between 
twenty-nine  hours  and  four  days  in  cows,  and  after  between  two  and  eight  dajrs 
in  women.  Schlossberger,  however,  has  not  examined  diseased  milk ;  he  thinks  it 
probable  that  in  those  cases  in  which  the  fresh-drawn  milk  has  no  acid  reaction, 
it  had  been  secreted  in  a  sour  state. 

Gubler  gives  the  result  of  his  observations  concerning  the  secretion  of  a  milk- 
like fluid,  which  may  be  squeezed  out  of  the  nipples  of  new-bom  children,  as 
Morgagni  and  Natalis  Guillot  had  already  mentioued.  In  435  children  under 
three  weeks  of  age,  the  secretion  was  almost  always  met  with ;  it  was  small  in 
Quantity,  and  more  serous  during  the  first  three  days ;  on  the  third  and  fourth 
day  the  breasts  became  tur^d,  the  fluid  more  abundant,  and  of  an  opaque  colour ; 
the  quantity  increased  dunng  the  following  days,  and  on  the  tenth  day,  only  one 
child  amongst  sixty  examined  did  not  yield  the  fluid ;  between  the  tenth  and 
twentieth  dav  there  is  scarcely  any  change ;  the  fluid  is  rarely  met  with  after  the 
lapse  of  the  first  month.  Regarding  the  chemical  nature  of  the  fluid,  the  author 
found  it  always  alkaline— even  more  so  than  the  milk  of  nursing  women.  He 
gives  an  analysis  by  Quevenne,  which  we  subjoin,  together  with  the  corresponding 
figures  for  the  milk  of  women  and  asses : — 

•  See  Homolle,  Duriaa. 
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Children's  milk. 

Butter      1*4     ... 

Casein      2*8     ... 

Sugar  of  milk  ...        6*4    ... 
Water      894    ... 


Women's  milk.     A 

Lsses'milk. 

2-6     

1-4 

w'"         

1-7 

^'V      .••      ... 

6-4 

88-6     

90-5 

1000  1000  1000 

Saline  IngreiienU, 

Earthy  phospliates  from  the  casein 0*120 

Soluble  salts  from  the  casein 0  040 

Soluble  and  insoluble  salts  from  the  sugar  of  milk    0*180 

0*340 

The  resemblance  of  this  fluid  with  the  milk  of  women  and  asses  is  confirmed 
by  Donne's  lactoscone. 

Kolliker  and  Muiler's  report  contains  valuable  additions  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  tecretUm  of  bile.  The  inferences  are  drawn  from  experiments  performed  on 
dogs.  1.  As  regards  the  influence  of  meaU,  a  considerable  increase  was  found 
from  the  third  hour — the  greatest  amount,  in  general,  between  the  sixth  and 
eighth  hour,  the  lowest  between  the  nineteenth  and  twenty-flfth  hour  after  mode* 
rate  meals,  while  the  increase  continued  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  hours  after  laige 
meals.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Arnold  found  the  quantity  of  bile  largest 
soon  after  meals,  decreasing  again  after  the  fourth  hour.*  2.  The  quantity  of 
bile  secreted  per  one  kilogramme  of  do?  in  twenty-four  hours,  is  estimated  at 
36*1  grammes^  with  1*162  grammes  of  solid  residue :  which  nearly  agrees  with  the 
observations  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  while  the  figures  are  higher  thui  those  given 
by  Nasserf  and  Arnold.  3.  Of  physiological  as  well  as  pathological  interest  are 
the  researches  made  on  dogs,  after  the  closure  of  the  external  fistula :  cases, 
therefore,  in  which,  as  the  ductus  choledochus  had  been  previously  obliterated, 
artijieial  ieieru$  had  been  produced.  The  first  signs  of  the  icterus  were  observed 
in  the  urine,  and  not  till  several  days  later  it  appeared  in  the  conjunctiva  and 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  In  spite  of  the  most  intense  icterus,  one  of  the 
anifflals  remuiined  for  several  months  very  lively,  and  gained  weight ;  sudden  death 
ensued,  however,  in  the  midst  of  apparent  health.  The  examination  exhibited  the 
signs  of  peritonitis,  and  a  perforating  ulcer  of  the  duodenum.  It  follows  that  the 
mere  retention  of  bile  does  not  appear  to  exercise  so  injurious  an  influence  on 
digestion  and  nutrition,  and  on  the  nervous  system,  as  is  generally  assumed.  4. 
Amon^t  the  post-mortem  phenomena  of  dogs  affected  with  biliary  fistula,  our 
attention  is  particularly  arrested  by  the  comparative  frequeticy  of  perforating 
ulcers  of  the  duodenum,  and  of  incrustation  (ossification)  of  the  branches  of  the 
coeliao  axis  and  the  mesenteric  artery.  Two  of  the  five  dogs  experimented  upon 
died  of  these  perforating  ulcers ;  a  third  of  them  manifested  the  signs  of  ^tro- 
intestinal  catarrh.  The  mcrustation  of  the  arteries  was  discovered  likewise  in  two 
out  of  the  five  dog[s,  and  has  not  been  looked  for  in  the  remaining  three.  These 
pathological  alterations,  which  had  been  formed  without  obvious  symptoms  during 
Ufa,  must  make  us  careful  in  asserting  that  the  bile  may  be  drawn  off  without 
material  injurv  to  the  constitution ;  the  more  so,  as  all  the  dogs  experimented 
upon,  as  well  oy  the  authors  as  also  by  Schwann,^  Nasse,  and  Arnold,  died  more 
or  less  suddenly,  although  they  had  been  well  provided  with  food.  Regarding 
the  etiology  of  the  incrustation  of  the  arteries,  we  must  wait  for  further  obser* 
vations ;  we  have  already  other  pathological  facts  before  us  which  make  it  probable 
that  diseased  states  of  the  bile-conducting  apparatus  are  apt  to  cause  this  morbid 
condition  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  intestines. 

*  See  this  Jonrnal,  No.  83,  p.  283. 
t  Commentstlo  de  Bills  qoottdie  •  Cane  secret*  copia  et  indole.    Marburgl,  18&1. 

;  MUUer's  Archir.    1844. 
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Schwarzenbach  confinns  the  existence  of  copper  in  the  human  liver,  but  he 
fouud  only  0009  grammes  of  oxide  of  copper — ^i. e.,  0004  of  pure  copper  in 
2100  grammes  of  liver ;  while  Orfila  had  round  ten  times  as  much.  The  same 
quantity  of  the  same  liver  yielded  about  0  017  grammes  of  pure  lead. 

Regarding  the  physiology  of  the  pancreas^  Jones  defends  the  assertion  of 
Bernard,  that  its  chief  office  is  to  prepare  fatty  matters  for  absorption,  adducing 
in  favour  of  this  view  the  following  facts: — 1.  In  the  garfisn  (Lepidosteus 
osseus),  the  emulsion  of  the  fatty  matters  takes  place  in  the  duct  and  caeca  of  the 
pancreas  and  their  immediate  vicinity,  and  nowhere  else  in  the  alimentary  canaL 
2.  The  pancreas  of  carnivorous,  is  rehitively  much  larger  than  that  of  frugivo- 
rous  and  granivorous  animals ;  the  amount  of  oil  consumed  by  the  former  is  much 
larger  than  that  consumed  by  the  latter.  The  size  of  the  pancreas  amongst 
carnivorous  animals  is  in  a  measure  proportional  to  the  amount  of  the  oleaginous 
matter  consumed.  3.  The  pancreas  of  carnivorous  chelonians,  fed  upon  Tegetabie 
matters,  degenerated  in  iU  structure. 

Kaupp*s  observations,  performed  with  much  attention  to  diet  and  manner  of 
living,  snow  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  quantity  of  ehhride  of  wdium  excreted 
by  the  uHms  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  this  salt  ingested  with  the  solid 
and  fluid  nutriments.  If,  however,  after  several  days  of  abstinence  from  culinary 
salt,  it  is  introduced  in  larger  ouautities,  the  amount  excreted  through  the  kidneys 
la  smaller  than  that  ingested ;  out  this  is  only  an  apparent  exception  of  the  rule, 
as  the  body  seems  to  store  up  a  certain  quantity,  of  which  it  had  been  depriyed 
by  the  precediuK  abstinenoe.  Concerning  the  connexion  between  the  ingestion  of 
culinary  salt  and  the  excretion  of  other  constituents  of  the  urine,  Kaupp'a  tables 
show,  that  the  increased  ingestion  of  salt  causes  an  increased  excretion  of  water, 
and  also  of  urea,  while  the  other  solid  substances  exhibit  a  decrease. 

Dunklenberg  found  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  the  urine  of 
twenty-four  hours  varying  between  2*144  and  2  657  grammes;  that  of  the  earthn 
phosphates  between  07  63  and  0*972  grammes. 

According  to  Neubauer's  examinations,  the  urine  of  a  healthy  young  male 
person  contained  in  twenty-four  hours,  in  the  average,  0*8351  grammes  of  ammonia^ 
that  of  another  likewise  healthy  man  0*61 37  grammes,  which  fissures  correspond 
to  2*6361  and  1*9305  grammes  of  hydrocldorate  of  ammonia.  The  highest  figures 
in  the  two  subjects  were  3*8038  and  2*3025  grammes;  the  lowest,  1*4272  and 
1*5987.  Exercise  appeared  to  have  no  marked  mfluence,  while  increased  ingestion 
of  water  was  accompanied  by  increased  excretion  of  ammonia. 

H.  Blot,  of  the  Clinique  d'Accouchements  de  la  Faculty  de  Paris,  has  made  the 
interesting  observation,  that  the  urine  of  all  lying-in,  of  all  nurbing,  and  of  about 
half  of  the  pregnant  women,  contains  sugar.  The  glucose  commences,  in  general, 
to  appear  as  soon  as  the  secretion  of  milk  is  estamished,  sometimes  even  before 
this.  The  quantity  secreted  in  twenty -four  hours  is  not  given,  but  it  is  stated  to 
be  much  smaller  than  in  diabetes.  The  urine  of  the  best  nurses  was  found  richest 
in  sugar.  The  glucose  begins  to  disappear  from  the  urine  as  soon  as  lactation 
ceases  either  permanently  or  becomes  transitorily  suspended  from  disease  or  other 
causes.  Blot  infers,  therefore,  that  this  glycosuria  b  in  an  intimate  relation  with 
the  secretion  of  milk.  He  further  adds  the  observation,  that  the  same  physiolo- 
gical phenomenon  exists  also  in  the  cow. 

Ererichs'  and  Staedeler's  further  researches  on  the  occurrence  of  IcMcim  and 
fyrostH  in  the  animal  body,  lead  to  the  following  inferences : — 1.  That  leucin  and 
tyrosin  in  some  diseases  and  functional  disorders  of  the  liver,  accumulate  in  this 
organ  in  considerable  quantity,  while  they  are  absent  in  the  normal  state.  2.  Leucin 
is  always  found  in  the  juice  of  the  spleen;  tyrosin  not  as  regularly.  3.  Both 
are  met  with  in  the  pancreas ;  no  other  organ  contains  leucin  in  so  large  a  pro- 
portion.   4.  The  salivary  glands  do  not  yield  so  much  leucin  as  the  pancreas. 

5.  The  lymphatic  glands  exhibit  an  ample  amount  of  leucin,  but  no  tyrosin. 

6.  The  examination  of  the  thyroid  gland  and  of  the  thymus  of  calyes,  ten  weeks 
old,  leads  to  the  same  result.    7.  In  the  brain,  leucin  does  not  appear  constantly 
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to  oocoT.  8.  In  the  muscles  and  longs  it  was  not  discovered.  9.  The  urine  of 
typhus  patients  exhibited  leucin  in  hurge  amount,  and  also  some  tyrosin. 

xhe  authors  are  of  opinion  that  these  two  bodies  are  the  products  of  albuminous 
substances;  that  they  are  formed  principally  in  those  ffiands  which  contain  a 
ferment-like  element ;  that  they  are  thence  carried  by  the  circulation  to  other 
organs,  especially  the  liver,  where  they  are  farther  decomposed,  entering  into  the 
formation  of  bile,  perhaps  also  volatile  fattv  acids. 

The  experiments  made  by  the  same  authors  on  alvc<heholalie  acid  and  glfco^ 
ckolalaie  of  toda,  when  acted  upon  by  sulphuric  aci^  lead  them  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  acids  of  the  bile  may  be  transformed  into  colouring  matter  of  different 
shades,  according  to  the  degree  of  temperature  employed  and  other  circumstances. 
The  following  experiment  makes  it  probable  that  the  same  metamorphosis  may 
take  place  in  the  living  organism.  A  drachm  of  colourless  ox-gall  dissolved  in 
distilled  water  was  injected  into  the  vein  of  a  do^;  three  ounces  of  urine  were 
obtained  six  hours  later ;  this  urine  formed  a  considerable  ^reen  sediment,  which 
exhibited  under  the  microscope  green  granules,  and  with  mtrio  acid  the  charac- 
teristic change  of  colour.  ^_^^__^ 

lY.  AHIMAL  Hs^T. 

Cl.  Bebkakd  :  Experimental  Researches  on  Animal  Heat.    (L'XJnion  M^dic, 

tome  X.  No.  108.    1856.) 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  influence  exercised  on  the  temperature  of  the  blood 
during  its  passage  through  the  digestive  apparatus,  Bernard  examined :— ^,  the 
temperature  of  the  abdominal  aorta — ^i.e.,  oi  the  blood  before  its  distribution  to 
the  digestive  apparatus ;  b,  of  the  portal  vein — ^i.e.,  of  the  blood  after  its  passage 
through  the  intestinal  canal,  spleen,  pancreas,  &c.,  but  before  its  entrance  into 
the  liver ;  e,  of  the  hepatic  veins — i.e.,  after  its  passage  through  the  liver  and  the 
whole  digestive  apparatus.  From  these  necessarily  very  delicate  experiments, 
for  the  description  of  which  we  refer  to  the  original,  the  author  draws  the  follow- 
ing conclusions: — 1.  The  heat  of  the  blood  is  constantly  increased  by  its  passage 
through  the  digestive  apparatus,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  warmer  m  the  portal 
vein  tnan  in  the  abdomuml  aorta,  and  still  more  so  in  the  hepatic ;  the  process  of 
digestion  exercising  apparently  no  influence  over  this  phenomenon.  2.  The  blood 
of  the  hepatic  veins  is  a  constant  source  of  calorification  for  the  blood  conveyed 
through  tne  inferior  cava  to  the  heart.  This  may  be  considered  even  as  the  prin- 
cipal source,  for  nowhere  else  is  the  blood  found  so  warm  as  in  the  hepatic  veins, 
wnere  it  raises  the  thermometer  in  vigorous  d(^s  even  to  106^*88  Eahr.  3.  Amons 
the  organs  which  contribute  to  the  augmentation  of  the  temperature  of  the  blood 
in  its  passage  through  the  digestive  apparatus,  the  liver  maintains  the  highest 
rank.  This  organ  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
animal  heat.  «..^_-__^ 

V.  Nebvous  System. 

1.  Abnsfbrgeb  :  On  the  Cause  and  Pathological  Nature  of  the  Alteration  of  the 
Lungs  after  the  Section  of  the  Nervi  Vagi  on  the  Neck,  (Virchow's  Arehiv, 
vol.  ix.  1,  2,  3.    1856.) 

3.  EiLNO :  Section  of  the  Righi  Nervus  Vague  in  Man,  (Arch.  6^n6r.,  F^vr.  1856 ; 
and  Schmidt's  Jfahrb.,  vol.  xci.  p.  19.     1856.) 

3.  BuooE :  On  the  Movements  of  the  Iris,    (Braunschweig,  1855 ;  and  Canstatt, 

1.  c,  p.  116.) 

4.  ScHiPf :  Researches  on  the  Phgsiologg  of  the  Nertous  Sgeiem.  (Frankfurt,  1855 ; 
and  Canstatt,  (1.  c,  p.  133.) 

6.  Heidenhaut  :  (1.  c,  cf.  ii.) 

Amsperger  distinguishes  the  effects  of  the  section  of  the  recurrent  branch  alone 
from  those  of  section  of  the  entire  pneumogastric  nerve.    After  division  of  the 
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recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  he  observed : — 1.  Narrowing  and  even  closing  of  the 
riina  glottidis.  2.  Relaxation  of  the  ligaments  of  the  glottis.  3.  Change  in  the 
number  and  depth  of  respirations.  4.  Incomplete  deglutition,  allowing  the  passage 
of  particles  of  food  into  the  trachea  of  rabbits.  5.  Death  through  inflammatoiy 
affection  of  the  lungs  in  rabbits.  6.  Loss  of  voice  as  the  only  consequence  of 
this  operation  in  dogs,  the  larynx  of  which  does  not  permit  the  entrance  of  par- 
ticles of  food  into  the  bronchi.  Eeeardin^  the  section  of  the  pneumoffotirie  nme$ 
ou  the  neck,  the  author  remarks : — 1.  Division  of  one  nerve  causes  no  functional 
derangement  of  importance.  2.  Divbion  of  both  nerves  causes  as  well  functional 
disorcfers  as  also  a  series  of  pathological  alterations.  3.  The  former  consist  in 
loss  of  voice,  retardation  in  the  respiratory  movements,  acceleration  of  the  con- 
tractions of  the  heart.  4.  The  anatomical  alterations  are : — Consolidation  of  the 
parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  serous  exudation,  emphysema,  sometimes  coagulation 
of  the  blood  in  the  bloodvessels  of  the  lungs.  5.  Death,  with  very  rare  excep* 
tions,  in  rabbits  sooner  than  in  dogs.  Only  one  dog  survived  the  operation  by 
rapid  reunion  of  the  dissected  nerves. 

The  principal  anatomical  alteration  after  section  of  the  recurrent  nerv^  consisted 
in  lobular  inflammation  (catarrhal  or  broncho-pneumonia,  or  "  pneumonie  lobulaire 
mamelonn6e"  of  Killiet  and  Barthez),  tending  to  the  formation  of  abscess  round 
the  foreign  bodies.*  The  condition  of  the  lungs  after  section  of  the  pneumogattrio 
nerves  is  described  as  bronchitic  condensation  {^*  bronchitische  Verdichtung"  of 
Hasse),  a  state  analo^us  to,  but  not  quite  identical  with,  atelectasis.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  diminished  respiratory  action,  the  vesicles  collapse  \  this  collapse 
leads  to  stasis  and  serous  exudation  (cedema).  The  analogy  of  this  state  with 
atelectasis,  and  its  difference  from  inflammation,  is  shown  by  the  redness,  the  con- 
densation, the  firmness,  and  the  sunken  state  of  the  affected  tissue,  its  irregular 
distribution  over  the  lobes,  and,  lastly,  its  capability  of  being  inflated. 

Fano  describes  the  details  of  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  forty-five,  in  whom,  toge<* 
ther  with  a  carcinomatous  tumour  on  the  right  side  of  the  larynx,  a  piece  of  the 
pneumogastric  nerve  was  removed.  The  only  symptoms  attributable  to  this 
lesion,  were  increased  hoarseness  and  difficulty  of  expectoration,  which  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  observations  made  by  Longet,  Homer,  and  Robert. 

Budge's  valuable  contribution  to  the  physiology  of  the  iris,  contains  the 
results  of  the  author's  own  researclies,  as  well  as  those  of  other  physiologists. 
We  can  here  of  course  give  only  a  few  of  the  principal  results.  Budge  attributes 
the  sensation  of  the  iris  exclusively  to  elements  from  iheji/th  pair,  questioning  the 
influence  of  the  optic,  oculo-motor,  and  sympathetic  nerves.  Irritation  ot  the 
third  pair,  in  mammalia  and  birds,  produces  contraction,  that  of  the  eympaihetic, 
dilatation  of  the  pupil ;  galvanism  applied  to  the  iris  itself  causes  in  birds  rapid 
general  contraction,  while  this  is  slower  in  birds.  The  reflex  action  which  leads 
to  contraction  of  the  pupil,  in  consequence  of  irritation  of  the  optic  nerve,  takes 
place  by  the  medium  of  the  corpora  quadrigeoiina,  after  the  extirpation  of  which, 
this  reflex  action  is  no  longer  observed.  Section  of  the  Ji/tk  nerve,  as  well  before 
as  after  the  ganglion  Gasseri,  causes  contraction  of  the  pupil  of  the  same  side. 
Budge  concludes  from  this,  that  the  first  branch  of  the  nervus  trigeminus  contains 
motor  fibres  for  the  sphincter  of  the  iris.  The  author  describes  two  central  organs 
of  the  iris  in  the  medulla:  (a)  the  centrum  ciiio-spinale  infehus,  situated,  in 
rabbits,  between  the  sixth  cervical  and  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra ;  extirpation  of 
this  part  causes  contraction,  irritation  causes  dilatation  of  the  pupil ;  irritation 
of  either  of  the  lateral  halves,  when  separated  by  a  longitudinal  section,  causes 
dilatation  of  the  corresponding  pupil.  The  fibres  to  which  this  influence  is  attri- 
buted, leave  the  medulla  by  the  anterior  fasciculi.  (6)  The  superior  centre  of 
what  Budge  calls  the  "  iris  sympathicus"  lies  near  the  point  of  exit  of  the  ninth 
pair,  and  is  connected  with  the  superior  cervical  gan^on  by  the  anastomotic 
fibres  between  the  ninth  pair  and  the  sympathetic  nerve.  Budge  denies  that  the 
vagus  exerts  any  influence  on  the  iris. 

*  See  ibJM  Journal,  No.  83,  p.  285.    1856. 
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Concerning  the  inflaence  of  the  distance  of  shining  bodies  on  the  width  of  the 
pnpil,  Budge  s  experiments  show,  that  the  define  of  contraction  of  the  iris  is  not 
in  a  direct  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  shining  body ;  the  distances  being  in 
the  proportion  of  1 : 2  : 3,  the  diameters  of  the  iris  were  1 :  1*096  :  1*165.  Similar 
experiments  on  the  inflaence  of  a  varying  intensity  of  light  on  the  width  of  the 
papilf  gave  for  the  intensities  of  30 :  9  : 4 : 2,  the  diameters  of  the  pupU.  3 :  3*47 : 
3-94 :  4*73. 

Schiff  presents  the  result  of  his  experiments  on  the  function  of  the  fifth  pair,  of 
the  sym])athetic  nerve,  and  on  the  influence  of  paralvsis  of  nerves  on  the  increase 
of  animal  heat.  As  we  have  no  space  for  a  conaensea  extract  of  all  three  subjects, 
we  offer  only  a  few  points  from  tne  third  of  them.  The  increased  fulness  of  the 
bloodvesseb  after  the  section  of  nerves,  is  attributed  to  the  paralysis  of  the  vaso* 
motor  nerves ;  the  elevated  temperature  i^  considered  to  be  caused  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  larger  quantity  of  blood.  We  have  related,  in  former  Reports,  the 
experiments  of  other  observers  regarding  the  change  of  the  temperature  of  the 
head  following  the  section  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  on  the  neck.*  Schiff  shows 
that  the  sympathetic  is  not  the  only  vascular  nerve  of  the  head,  that  the  nervus 
**  auricularis  cervicalis"  always  supplies  a  part  of  the  vessels  of  the  ear ;  section 
of  this  nerve  always  causes  an  increase  of  warmth  in  the  corresponding  ear,  which, 
however,  disappears  after  some  days ;  galvanic  irritation  of  the  sympatnetic  nerve, 
and  of  the  auncularis  respectively,  cause  contraction  of  a  different  set  of  vessels* 
The  fifth  pair  sends  fibres  to  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nose,  and.the  gums ;  its  section  causes  slight  increase  of  temperature  in 
these  parts.  Section  of  the  facial  nerve,  several  days  after  the  extirpation  of  the 
superior  cervical  ganglion,  gives  rise  to  a  further  augmentation  of  warmth  in  the 
ear  in  rabbits ;  it  must  therefore  contain  vaso-motor  fibres,  which  are  not  derived 
from  the  sympathetic,  but  from  the  anastomosis  with  the  pneumo^tric  nerve, 
as  section  of  the  facialis  immediately  in  front  of  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen  is 
not  followed  by  any  rise  of  temperature.  Section  of  the  ischiatic  nerve  occasions 
the  corresponding  foot  to  become  warmer  than  that  of  the  other  side ;  a  similar 
effect  is  produced  on  the  hand  and  forearm  bj  section  of  the  brachial  plexus. 
Schiff  also  gives  a  series  of  experiments  showing  the  influence  of  the  nervous 
centre  on  the  tone  of  vessels.  Thus  section  of  either  half  of  the  cervical  portion 
of  the  medulla,  on  any  spot  whatever,  effects  increased  heat  of  the  ear  of  tne  cor- 
responding side ;  at  the  same  time,  the  arterial  pulse  is  felt  larger  and  fuller. 
The  author  confirms  Budge's  view,  that  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  head  con- 
tained in  the  sympathetic  nerve,  are  derived  from  the  medulla ;  those  of  the  thighs 
appear  to  have  their  origin  in  the  dorsal  medidla. 


YI.  Senses. 


1.  Kkause  :  On  the  Refractive  Indices  of  the  Transparent  Media  of  the  Human 

Eye.    (Himnover,  1855 ;  and  Canstatt,  1.  c.  p.  29.) 

2.  Helmholtz:  On  the  Accommodation  of  the  ^e.   (Graefe's  Archiv,  vol.  i.  1855 ; 

and  Canstatt,  1.  c.  p.  12.) 

3.  DuBBUKFAUT :  Observation  on  Vision.    (Comptes  Rend.,  vol.  xli.  p.  1087 ;  and 

Canstatt,  L  c.  p.  12.) 

4.  Budge  :  (L  c.  cf.  Nervous  System). 

6.  Kbamer:  Contribution  to  the  Physioloav  of  the  Human  Ear,   (Deutsche  Klinik, 

Sept.  1855 ;  and  Canstatt,  1.  c.  p.  115.) 
6.  CzERHAK:  Physiological  Studies.    Section  IT. — Sense  of  Touch.    (Sitzungsber, 

d.  Wiener  Academ.,  Marz,  1855 ;  and  Canstatt,  1.  c.  p.  124.) 

Erause  measured  the  refractive  indices  of  the  eyes  of  dead  human  bodies,  after 
having  previously  convinced  himself  on  the  eyes  of  animals,  tliat  there  is  scarcely 

•  See  No.  88,  p.  281 ;  and  Ko«  85,  p.  280. 
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anj  difference  between  the  figures  found  immediatelj  after  death,  and  those  found 
at  the  period  when  the  human  eyes  were  examined  \yf  him.  Thus  he  obtained,  as 
the  a?erafi[e  of  twenty  experiments,  the  refractive  index  of  the  coraea=l'3525 
(that  of  distilled  water  being  1*3358);  the  index  of  the  extmor  lamellae  of  the 
crystalline  lens,  1*4071 ;  that  of  its  middle  lamellss,  1'4319 ;  of  thenucLeua  lentis, 
1*4564 ;  of  the  humor  vitreus,  1*3506 ;  of  the  humor  aqueus,  1*3436. 

Helmholtz  examined,  by  an  ingenious  apparatus,  for  which  we  must  refer  to  the 
original,  various  phenomena  connected  with  the  process  of  aooommodation.  Ko 
alteration  is  to  be  observed  in  the  curvature  of  the  cornea  during  the  accommo- 
dation for  different  distances ;  the  iris  becomes  more  prominent  by  the  accommo- 
dation to  near  objects ;  the  radius  of  the  curvation  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
crystalline  lens  is,  during  accommodation  for  near  objects  =  8*6  millimHres ;  for 
remote  objects  =  11*9  millimetres.  During  the  accommodation  for  near  objects, 
also,  the  radius  of  the  curvation  of  the  posterior  surface  appears  to  become 
diminished ;  while,  therefore,  the  lens  becomes  more  curved  on  both  sides,  the 
posterior  vertex  remains  in  its  place,  while  the  anterior  advances  considerably. 
The  lenses  of  dead  bodies  have  tne  shape  of  those  adjusted  for  near  objects ;  they 
are  in  general  even  thicker  than  those.  Helmholtz  is  therefore  of  opinion  that 
this  is  the  form  of  the  lens  in  its  state  of  equilibrium.  Kegarding  the  influence 
exercised  by*the  iris  in  this  alteration  of  shape  and  position  of  the  lens,  Helmholtz 
maintains  a  similar  view  to  that  of  Cramer.* 

Dubrunfaut  calls  attention  to  the  circumstance,  that  bright  objects  are  not  seen 
brighter  with  both  eyes  than  with  one.  He  explains  this  by  the  observation, 
which  he  believes  to  have  made,  that  if  we  close  one  eye,  after  having  looked  on 
a  bright  object  with  both  eyes,  the  pupil  of  the  other  becomes  dilated  exactly  to 
such  a  degree  that  its  entire  area  becomes  doubled.  Thus  the  central  organ  would 
receive  through  one  eye  the  same  amount  of  impression  as  it  had  previously 
received  through  both  eyes. 

The  cartilaginous  part  of  the  external  ear,  according  to  Kramer,  leads  into  the 
external  meatus,  the  third  part  of  all  the  acoustic  waves  reaching  the  tym^Ninnm. 
If  we  cover  the  external  ear,  with  the  exception  of  the  entrance  m  the  meatus,  by 
means  of  wet  flannel,  the  sounds  of  a  watch  perceived  bv  the  uncovered  ear  at  a 
distance  of  twenty-one  to  twenty-two  inches,  are  heara  only  when  not  further 
removed  than  between  thirteen  and  sixteen  inches. 

Czcrmak's  experiments,  made  according  to  Weber's  method,  by  means  of  a  pair 
of  compasses,  show  that  the  sense  of  space  (i.e.,  of  touch)  is  in  boys  more  delicate 
than  in  grown-up  persons,  the  differences  being  greatest  in  those  parts  of  the  skin 
where  the  sensibility  is  least  acute.    There  is,  however,  also  amongst  children  a 

freat  difference.    Czermak's  experiments  on  blind  persons  confirm  the  common 
elief,  that  the  sense  of  touch,  on  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  is  considerably 
more  developed  in  the  blind  than  in  those  who  see. 


Vn.  The  Supba-renal  Capsules. 

Bbowi^-SIquaed  :  Experimental  Besearches  on  the  Thysiology  and  PatkoUgy  of 
the  Supra-renal  Capsules,     (L'Union  M6dicale,  tome  x.  No.  108.  1856.) 

Brown-Sequard,  induced  bv  Addison's  work  on  the  supra-renal  capsules,  made 
experiments  relating  to  the  physiology  and  jpathology  of  the  supra-renal  capsules, 
on  rabbits,  dogs,  cats,  and  guinea-pigs.  These  organs,  the  author  infers,  are 
essential  to  life,  at  least  in  the  animais  just  named,  as  none  of  those  experimented 
upon  survived  the  extirpation  of  either  one  or  both  of  the  capsules  for  many  hours. 
Tlie  symptoms — which  were  the  same  in  almost  all  the  animals— consisted  in  a 
considerable  sinking  of  strength,  in  various  derangements  of  the  respiration  and 
circulation,  in  conTulsions,  turning  round  (tumoiement),  delirium,  and  coma.    The 

•  See  this  Journal,  No.  39,  p.  373.    185f . 
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oonTolsions  are,  like  those  from  strychnia,  easily  excited  by  reflex  action.  The 
extirpation  of  only  one  organ  is  frequently  followed  by  more  violent  convulsions 
of  the  other  side,  and  often  also  by  a  more  contnicted  pupil  of  the  side  operated 
upon.  Death  follows  more  rapidly  upon  this  operation  tnan  upon  extirpation  of 
the  kidneys.  The  author  attrioutes  to  the  supra-renal  capsules  a  near  relation  to 
the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  centre.  He  ascribes  the  symptoms  enumerated  in  part 
to  the  lesion  of  several  filaments  of  the  ^preat  sympathetic  nerve  ^ing  to  these 
bodies,  but  this  alone  he  oonsiders  insufficient  to  account  for  the  rapid  death  after 
the  extirpation. 

Brown-S^uard  adds,  that  he  has  frequently  met  with  acute  inflammation  of  the 
anpra-renal  capsules  in  rabbits,  always  accompanied  with  a  rapidly  fatal  termination, 
preceded  by  symptoms  sinular  to  those  consequent  on  extirpation.  He  has  further 
witnessed  the  occurrence  of  congestion  and  hypertrophy,  in  some  instances  also  of 
inflammation  of  these  organs,  after  the  dissection  ot  the  lower  part  of  Uie  dorsal 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  lumbar  medulla. 


ym.  Gekbeatioh  and  DsyiLOFMiirr. 

1.  Dabestb  :  Oh  the  Influence  of  Impermeable  Coating  of  the  Shell  of  Eggs  on  the 

Leoelopment  of  the  Chicken.    (Comptes  Eend.^  >tov.  1855;  and  Canstatt, 
1.  c.  p.  154.) 

2.  KucHENHEiSTER :  On  the  Ccenurus  Cerebrali*  of  Sheep,    (Bulletin  de  I'Acad. 

de  Bruxell.,  1855 ;  and  Canstatt,  1.  c.  p.  148.) 

3.  Yan  Beneden  :  On  the  Development  of  Cofnunu  Cerebrali$  in  Sheep,     (Bullet. 

de  I'Acad.  de  Bruxcll.,  1855  ;  and  Canstatt,  1.  c.  p.  148.) 

4.  AxKERMANN  :  Dc  Motu  et  Evolntione  Filorum  Spermaticorum  Banarum,    (Be- 

gimonti,  1854;  and  Canstatt,  1.  c.  p.  149.) 

5.  T.  MoLESCHOTT  and  Richetti  :  On  means  to  Revive  the  Spermatozoa  of  Animate. 

(Wien  Med.  Wochenschrift,  Mai,  1855.) 

6.  Kollikxb:    On  the  Viialitg  and  Development  of  Spermatoxoa.     (Wurzburg 

Yerhandlungen,  vol.  vi.     1855.) 

7.  KoLLiKEB:   Phgnoloaieal  Studies  on   the  Spermatic  Fluid.     (Zeitschr.  fur 

Wissensch.  ZooL,  vol.  vii.     1855.) 

Dareste  in  his  experiments  applied  varnish  to  different  parts  of  es'gs, 
and  at  different  periods  of  incubation.  When  the  thick  end  of  the  ^^^  nad 
been  varnished  at  the  commencement  of  the  incubation,  the  chicken-embryos  were 
either  destroyed,  or  when  they  had  remained  alive,  the  allantois  was  found  attached 
to  an  unvarnished  part  of  the  egg.  The  author  thus  corroborates  the  view,  tliat 
the  allantois  forms  an  organ  of  respiration. 

Kiichenmeister  confirms  the  observation,  that  the  ttenia  coenurus  of  the  in- 
testines of  dojBp,  is  the  full-grown  individual  of  the  coenurus  cerebralis  of  sheep. 
The  sturdy  ol  the  sheep  is  propagated  bv  the  circumstance,  that  the  heads  of 
sheep  thus  affected  are  taken  as  food  by  dogs,  in  the  intestines  of  which  tsenias 
are  aeveloped ;  the  excrements  of  these  do^,  containing  the  proglottides  filled 
with  ^^,  are  deposited  in  the  grass  on  which  the  sheep  feed.  Damp  meadows 
are  particularly  tavourable  to  the  development  of  the  ccenurus^  because  they 
prevent  the  proglottides  and  e^gs  from  becoming  dry. 

Van  Beneden,  who  produced  the  sturdy  in  sheep  bv  feeding  them  with  proglot* 
tides,  found  in  the  heads  of  these  sheep  not  only  the  passages  of  the  coenurus, 
but  also  the  animals  themselves  in  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain  in  different 
stages  of  their  development. 

Xolliker,  Ankermann,  Moleschott,  and  Bichetti  have  made  very  careful 
researches  on  many  substances  influencing  the  motion  of  the  spermatozoa  of 
various  animals.  Serum  of  blood,  lymph,  the  secretion  of  the  prostatic  gland,  of 
Cowper's  glands,  a  solution  of  albumen,  &c.,  favour  the  motion  of  the  spermatozoa. 
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Bile,  milk,  mucus,  if  not  too  viscid,  do  not  prevent  the  motion ;  while  this  is 
checked  by  viscid  mucus  from  the  collum  uteri.  The  just-named  fluids,  however, 
when  too  much  diluted,  act  like  water — i.e.,  they  then  cause  the  motion  of  the 
spermatozoa  to  cease,  without  destroying  their  vitality.  Amongst  the  solutions  of 
alkaline  and  earthy  salts,  there  are  some  that  act  favourably  when  little  concen- 
trated, as  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  of  potassium,  and  nitrate  of  soda  (1%) ; 
others,  which  act  injuriously  when  so  much  diluted,  while  they  become  innocuous 
or  even  favourable  to  the  motion  by  greater  concentration  (5^),  as  phosphate  of 
soda,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia.  The  caustic  alkalies  m  mach- 
diluted  solution  possess  the  greatest  power  in  effecting  motion,  even  where  it  had 
long  ceased.  Concerning  the  manner  in  which  these  substances  act,  Ankennann 
is  of  opinion  that  the  motion  is  due  to  the  process  of  diffusion;  KoUiker  seems 
disinclined  to  ascribe  this  phenomenon  merely  to  endosmosis  or  imbibition,  btit 
attributes  to  it  a  vital  character.  Mineral  acids,  metallic  salts,  and  narcotics,  act 
in  a  decidedly  injurious  manner. 


HALF-YEARLY  REPORT  ON  MATERIA  MEDICA  &  THERAPEUTICS. 

By  RoBEBT  HuNTEB  Sehfle,  M.D., 

LioentiAto  of  the  Boyal  College  of  FhjnciaoB,  and  Phjnoi«n  to  the  Northeni  Digprnmrj, 

I.  On  the  Therapeutical  Applicatiotu  of  Glycerine,  By  Dr.  W.  Laubeb  Likdsa.t. 

(Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  September,  1856.) 

Db.  LniDSAT  used  glycerine  himself,  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  teaspoonfuls 
daily  for  several  weeks,  in  order  to  test  its  nutrient  properties.    He  found  the 
most  palatable  mode  of  using  it  was  when  it  was  mixed  with  coffee.    The  result 
was,  a  gain  of  weight  to  the  extent  of  two  pounds  at  the  end  of  four  weeks ;  and 
on  discontinuing  the  glycerine,  the  weight  gradually  fell.    The  glycerine  is  readily 
miscible  with  fluids  of  all  kinds.    Coffee  may  be  sweetened  by  it  mstead  of  sugar ; 
and  if  the  somewhat  peculiar  taste  which  it  imparts  should  be  objectionable  to 
fastidious  stomachs,  a  small  quantity  of  sugar  may  be  superadded,    it  has  the  cha- 
racters of  a  syrup,  and  does  not  betray  its  presence  by  oil  globules  or  otherwise. 
It  may  be  added  to  tea,  and  it  sweetens  milk  and  cream  very  pleasantly ;  but  its 
mixture  with  water  is  verv  palatable,  and  is  the  readiest  ana  cheapest  mode  of 
administration.    Dr.  Linasay  carefully  observed  its  effects  as  a  nutrient  and 
alterative  in  eight  patients,  to  whom  it  was  given  in  doses  of  two  or  three  tea  or 
table-spoonfuls  daily  for  a  month.     All  the  patients  before  taking  it  were  more  or 
less  anaemic,  emaciated,  and  feeble;  in  all  the  diet,  exercise,  and  occupations 
were  otherwise  the  same.    At  the  end  of  the  month  all  of  them  appeared  greatly 
improved  in  their  general  condition ;  they  seemed  plumper  and  stronger,  and  in 
some  the  countenance  was  even  ruddy,    in  most  of  the  cases  there  was  a  marked 
increase  in  weight  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Dr.  Lindsay  has  also  given  glycerine  internally  in  a  variety  of  affections,  in  com- 
bination with  sevend  alteratives  and  tonics,  such  as  iodine,  iodide  of  potassium, 
quinine,  and  iron,  or  as  the  basis  of  expectorant  or  demulcent  mixtures.  It  was 
found  to  answer  extremely  well  as  a  solvent  or  suspending  agent,  or  a  vehicle. 
The  author  thinks  that  all  the  alteratives  or  tonics  which  have  recently  been  com- 
bined with codliver  oil,  might  be  administered  more  agreeably  if  dissolved  or  sus- 
pended in  glycerine.  Such  are  iodine  and  quinine ;  the  iodide,  lactate,  and  bro- 
mide of  iron ;  the  protiodide,  biniodide,  and  bichloride  of  mercury ;  the  iodides  of 
arsenic  and  sulphur ;  and  the  valerianate  of  zinc.  By  the  majonty  of  patients,  to 
whom  it  was  given  as  a  nutrient,  it  was  much  relished ;  and  its  sweet  taste  would 
probably  render  it  a  favourite  with  children.  The  advantages  of  clycerine  over 
cod-liver  oil  consist  in  its  pleasant  sweetness,  and  its  freedom  from  all  disagreeable 
odour ;  in  its  ready  solubihty  in,  or  miscibility  with,  ordinary  fluids ;  in  the  absence 
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of  the  piinciples  which,  in  animal  and  vegetable  oils,  so  frec|aentlT  naoseate  and 
purge ;  and  in  its  solvent  and  other  properties,  which  render  it  useful  as  a  vehicle 
or  basis  for  pharmaceutical  preparations.  Its  great  disadvantage  is  its  present 
oomparativeiy  high  price.  In  opposition  to  Dr.  Garrod,  who  has  suc^gested  that 
cod-liver  oil  acts  simply  in  virtue  of  its  oleine,  Dr.  Lindsay  believes  that  glycerine 
is  the  active  principle.  Glycerine  appears  already  to  have  been  tried  somewhat 
extensively  in  phthisis  as  a  substitute  for  cod-liver  oil,  but  the  results  described 
hitherto  are  contradictory.  In  other  strumous  cases,  however,  it  appears  to  have 
proved  serviceable. 

Dr.  Lindsay  has  used  glycerine  frequently  as  a  dressing  to  wounds,  ulcers,  and 
abrasions  of  various  kinds,  with  marked  ^ood  results ;  and  in  these  respects  it 
seems  to  be  equal,  or  even  superior,  to  collodion.  In  the  treatment  of  bed-sores, 
he  regards  it  as  superior  to  eutta  percha,  but  inferior  to  collodion.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  skin  diseases  it  has  l)een  found  useful,  not  only  by  keeping  the  skin  con- 
stantly moist,  but  by  allaying  the  irritation  which  so  frequently  accompanies 
cutaneous  eruptions. 

Glycerine  may  also  become  very  serviceable  in  pharmacy ;  and  particularly  in 
the  preparation  of  extracts,  pills,  syrups,  and  infusions,  it  promises  to  be  very 
useful.  It  has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  syrup  in  such  cases  as  the 
syrupus  ferri  iodidi ;  and  as  a  vehicle  for  medicines,  it  combines  the  properties  of 
a  syrup  and  a  mucilage. 

n.  On  the  Endermic  Application  of  Iodide  of  Glycerine*    By  Dr.  Febdikaio) 
SzuKiTS.     (Wochenblatt  der  Gesells.  der  Aerzte  zu  Wien.    Sept.  1,  1856.) 

The  author  of  this  paper,  after  enumerating  the  several  forms  in  which  iodine 
has  hitherto  been  endermicaJly  applied,  proceeds  to  remark,  that  idl  the  solvents 
in  ordinary  use  take  up  only  a  small  quantity,  with  the  exception  of  alcohol.  It 
was  therefore  desirable  to  discover  a  solvent  which,  without  siffecting  the  skin  like 
the  alcoholic  tincture,  should  take  up  as  large  a  quantity  as  possible  of  the  iodine. 
Thb  solvent  was  found,  in  1854,  by  Cap,  in  glycerine.  Cap  attributed  to  glycerine 
the  part  of  a  simple  solvent,  and  he  proposed  it,  among  others,  for  the  solution  of 
bromine,  iodine,  oxyde  of  lead,  strycnnia,  veratria,  atropia^  morphia,  &c.  To  Dr. 
Bichter  belongs  the  credit  of  having  first  introduced  into  practice  the  solution  of 
iodine  in  glycerine.  He  combined  the  iodine  with  iodide  of  potassium  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  solution  of  the  former ;  combined  with  this,  it  may  be  dissolved  in 
any  quantity  up  to  the  proportion  of  almost  three  to  five.  But  iu  this  concen* 
trated  state  it  is  a  caustic  solution,  and  too  strong  for  common  endermic  use ;  and 
the  author  has  proposed  a  proportion  of  oue  part  of  iodine  and  five  parts  of  gly- 
cerine, as  a  solution  which  may  be  applied  for  a  lonop  time  to  the  parts  about  the 
neck  and  to  the  female  breast,  without  any  inconvenience  except  a  slight  burning. 
In  the  neck  and  the  female  breast,  the  application,  after  two  or  three  paintings^ 
causes  smart  burning ;  and  after  four  or  five  it  produces  more  or  less  large  exco- 
riations, which  require  the  discontinuance  of  the  remedy  and  the  application  of 
cold  fomentations.  On  the  abdomen  and  in  other  parts,  these  symptoms  occur 
much  later.  After  a  longer  application  of  the  iodide  of  glycerine,  the  epidermis 
peels  off  on  the  painted  parts.  The  paintings  were  performed  once  a  day  in  the 
author's  cases,  and  p^per  of  gutta  percha  was  lain  over  the  painted  places  to 

Srevent  evaporation.  The  paintings  may  be  continued  for  a  month  without  pro- 
ucing  iodism,  and  without  causing  the  slightest  disturbance  in  the  well-being  of 
the  patient.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Bonnet,  the  absorption  and  elimina- 
tion of  iodine  may  take  place  to  the  amount  of  a  gramme  of  ioaine  (15*4  grains) 
per  diem  for  several  weeks,  without  any  injury  to  the  general  health.  The  number 
of  the  cases  in  which  Dr.  Szukits  has  employed  the  iodide  of  glycerine  were  24, 
in  some  of  which  the  most  satisfactory  results  were  obtained. 

•  See  Britiah  and  Foreign  Medico-Ghirargical  Bevlew,  Jnly,  1856,  p.  2S9. 
37-xiz.  17 
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m.  On  the  Effects  of  the  Tincture  of  Iodine  applied  local! jf  on  the  Mncous  and 
Serous  Membranes,  in  relation  to  Fain,  By  Dr.  BoiNET.  (L'Union  M^- 
cale,  June  14th,  1S56.) 

Dr.  Boinet  remarks  that  the  contact  of  tincture  of  iodine  with  the  mncons  mem- 
branes is  not  at  all  painful ;  and  that  it  is  possible  to  paint,  almost  without  the 
consciousness  of  the  patients,  the  pharyngeal  and  buccal  mucous  membranes,  the 
tonsils,  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  the  vagina,  &c.,  without  causing  any  pain :  on  con- 
dition, however,  of  not  allowing  the  tincture  to  touch  the  ormces  of  the  mucous 
cavities — namely,  the  points  where  the  mucous  membrane  terminates  and  the  skin 
commences ;  for  the  pain  is  very  severe,  and  is  prolon^d  for  a  considerable  time, 
whether  the  tincture^s  applied  to  the  lips,  the  anal  orifice,  or  the  female  external 
parts  of  generation.  In  tnese  cases  the  patients  experience  a  pain  as  intense  as 
when  the  tincture  of  iodine  is  applied  to  the  skin  denuded  of  its  epithelium,  or  to 
a  recent  wound.  There  is  the  same  pain  when  the  ocular  or  palpeoral  conjunctiva 
is  touched  for  the  treatment  of  certain  inflammations  of  the  eye,  the  removal  of 
granulations,  &c.  If  several  successive  paintings  take  place,  the  same  change 
ensues  on  the  mucous  membranes  as  on  the  skin — namely,  that  desquamation 
having  taken  place,  the  pain  becomes  then  very  severe  after  the  subsequent  appli- 
cation. As  to  the  serous  membranes,  the  tincture  of  iodine  always  produces  in 
them  very  severe  and  cutting  pains,  and  in  an  instantaneous  manner.  But  this 
pain  is  much  less  severe  upon  the  articular  membranes  than  on  the  peritoneum. 
The  acute  pain  produced  by  the  contact  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  with  the  perito- 
neum is,  in  fact,  a  certain  sign  which  indicates  that  an  ascites  has  been  mistaken 
for  an  ovarian  dropsy ;  inasmuch  as,  in  the  latter  affection,  the  iodiue  injection  is 
never  painful.  This  pain  is  also  a  proof,  when  it  arises  with  less  intensity  in 
injecting  an  ovanaa  cyst,  that  a  certain  quantity  has  penetrated  into  the 
peritoneum. 

rV.  On  the  Febrifuge  Properties  of  ApioL*    By  Dr.  JoKET. 

(L'Union  M^dicale,  June  2Gth,  1856.) 

The  author  of  this  paper  considers  that  apiol  possesses  all  the  advantages  of 
arseniate  of  soda  in  the  treatment  of  intermittents,  without  the  inconveniences 
which  often  attend  the  use  of  the  arsenical  compounds ;  that  the  safety  of  its 
action  is  also  quite  manifest,  and  that  the  dose  of  it  may  be  increased  without 
fear  of  producing  anv  other  effects  than  those  which  are  habitually  observed  after 
the  administration  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine.  Three  cases  are  adduced  in  support 
of  the  statements  advanced,  and  care  was  taken  not  to  administer  the  febnfuge 
until  the  fever  was  completely  developed,  nor  until  the  succession  of  the  fits,  each 
time  brought  nearer  together,  caused  a  fear  of  greater  severity  in  the  fits  about 
to  follow.  The  author  remarks  that  the  sulphate  of  quinine  will  long  remain  the 
best  anti-periodic,  and  that  recourse  must  always  be  had  to  it  by  preference  when- 
ever the  object  is  to  cut  short  a  dangerous  intermittent,  the  approaching  paroxysm 
of  which  might  be  fatal ;  but  he  remarks  that  the  apiol  acts  with  the  same  safety, 
that  it  may  be  administered  with  the  same  advantage,  in  all  fevers  where  it  is  not 
of  much  importance  to  put  a  stop  to  the  paroxysms  a  day  earlier  or  a  day  later, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  to  offer  any  obstacle  to  its  therapeutical  employment. 


V.  On  the  Rottlera  Tinctoria  as  an  Article  of  the  Materia  Medica.  By  Assistant- 
Surgeon  Thomas  Andebson,  M.D.  (Indian  Annals  of  Medical  Science,  No.  5, 
October,  1855.) 

,  The  rottlera  tinctoria  is  a  species  of  euphorbiaceous  plant  found  in  the  hilly 
parts  of  India,  as  along  the  base  of  the  Himalayas  from  Assam  to  near  Peshawur, 

»  See  BritUb  rad  Foreign  Hedioo-Chinirgloal  Review,  Jan.  18ft6,  p.  S47. 
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m  Central  India,  at  the  Northern  Cercars,  in  Mysore,  and  at  Farell  Hill,  near 
Bombay.  In  its  habit  it  is  almost  arborescent,  erowing  to  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
high.  The  substance  called  kamila,  obtained  by  orushin^  the  powaer  off  the  cap- 
sales  of  this  plant,  has  long  been  known  in  India  as  a  aye,  and  it  is  also  occa- 
sionally nsed  by  the  natives  as  a  vermifusre ;  this  latter  property  is  supposed  by 
Dr.  Royle  to  depend  upon  the  stellate  hairs  found  in  the  powder.  Dr.  Anderson 
mentions  that  his  attention  was  first  called  to  the  medicinal  properties  of  this 
substance  by  Dr.  Gordon,  of  the  10th  Regiment,  who  liad  met  with  great  success 
in  employing  it  as  a  remedy  for  tapeworm.  Dr.  Anderson  afterwards  employed  it 
himself  for  the  expulsion  of  the  same  parasite  in  the  case  of  several  men  of  his 
own  regiment.  Tne  powder  is  of  a  dark  brick-red  colour,  with  a  peculiar  heavy 
odour,  increased  on  its  being  rubbed  between  the  finders.  Its  physiological  action 
is  very  simple :  on  an  adult  the  powder  in  a  dose  of  5ij-  or  }^ss.,  besides  purging, 
rery  often  causes  nausea  and  vomiting,  aud  in  some  cases  gripiug;  its  action  on 
the  boweb,  however,  is  very  variable,  producing  from  four  to  ten  or  fifteen  stools 
even  when  a  dose  of  5iij.  has  been  administered.  A  strong  ethereal  or  alcoholic 
tincture,  besides  acting  more  mildly,  is  followed  by  more  uniform  effects.  Dr. 
Anderson  found  that  an  amount  of  the  tincture  sufficient  to  produce  the  full 
anthelmiutic  effect  of  the  drug  was  never  followed  by  more  than  six  stools,  and 
always  acted  withont  griping.  After  Jiij.  of  the  powder  have  been  administered, 
the  worm  is  usually  expelled  in  the  thircf  or  fourth  stool.  It  is  geuerally  passed 
entire,  and  almost  always  dead,  and  in  about  fifteen  cases  examined  by  Dr.  Ander- 
son he  was  unable  to  detect  the  head.  The  vermifuge  properties  of  rottlera  tine- 
toria  have  been  attested  in  a  large  number  of  cases.  Dr.  M'Kinnon  has  mentioned 
sixteen  successful  cases  in  a  paper  published  by  him,  and  he  has  since  administered 
the  powder  to  nearly  fifty  patients,  out  of  whom  there  were  only  two  cases  in 
which  no  worm  was  expelled.  Dr.  Gordon  has  tried  the  remedy  in  thirty  cases  of 
tapeworm  with  uniform  success.  The  dose  of  the  powder  of  the  kamila  which 
seems  to  act  most  satisfactorily  is  ^iiss.  to  ^iij.  in  an  adult ;  and  Jss.  of  the  alco- 
holic tincture  is  the  dose  whicn  is  loUowed  by  the  most  successful  effects. 


VI.  Poisoning  by  Strychnia  succsssfullif  Treated  by  Camphor,    (American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  October,  1856.) 

Professor  Rochester  has  communicated  to  the  Buffalo  Medical  Association  the 
case  of  a  person,  aged  thirty-two,  who  had  taken  strychnia  for  the  purpose  of  self- 
destnietion.  He  stated  that  the  quantity  taken  was  four  grains.  When  brought 
into  the  hospital  he  had  several  tetanoid  convulsions.  A  large  sinapism  was 
directed  to  be  applied  to  the  epigastrium,  and  two  grains  of  powdered  cam* 
phor  were  given  with  half  a  teaspoonfol  of  tincture  of  camphor  suspended  in 
water.  The  sinapism  had  hardly  been  applied  and  the  camphor  taken,  when  a 
n>asm  commence(^  first  showing  itself  in  the  cervical  muscles,  then  in  those  of 
the  arm  and  chest,  the  latter  producing  slight  opisthotonos,  and  lastly  in  those  of 
the  face,  turning  the  eyes  into  their  orbits,  and  setting  the  lower  jaw  firmly.  The 
pulse  was  eighty-eight,  and  regular ;  respiration  seemed  to  be  entirely  suspended ; 
no  respiratory  murmur  was  detected,  but  the  heart's  sounds  were  quite  audible. 
The  paroxysm  lasted  about  three  minutes,  and  at  its  termination  the  camphor  was 
repeated,  with  the  addition  of  half  a  grain  of  morphia,  About  half  an  hour  after 
the  paroxysm  just  described,  the  patient  was  seL&ed  with  another,  and  the  camphor 
was  directed  to  be  given  every  fifteen  minutes.  The  spasms  returned  at  intervals,  but 
they  finally  ceased  about  three  hours  after  his  admission  into  the  hospital.  Ihe 
next  day  he  was  much  better,  had  had  some  sleep,  and  said  he  was  hungry.  The 
camphor,  of  which  he  had  taken  about  2J->  produced  neither  cerebral  nor  gastric 
derangement.  Dr.  Rochester  remarked  that  this  was  the  second  case  reported  by 
him  this  year  where  camphor  had  been  successfnUy  employed  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  strychnia,  and  he  thought  that  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  its  properties 
as  an  antidote. 
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YII.  Om  ike  TherapeuHcal  AcUon  of  the  Oalvanie  Ourreni  on  the  Human  Nervet 
and  Musclet,    (L' Union  M^icale,  October  ^th,  1856.) 

lif .  Ilemak  of  Berlin,  in  a  series  of  experimental  researches,  has  fonnd  that  the 
application  of  a  galvanic  current  to  contracted  muscles  rendered  them  softer  and 
more  obedient  to  the  will.  He  therefore  directed  his  attention  to  the  therapeu- 
tical  effects  produced  by  the  galvanic  current  upon  rheumatic  contractions,  as  veU 
as  those  which  are  combined  with  cerebral  hemiplegia.  In  the  course  of  his 
researches,  he  observed  several  times  that  the  paralvsis  of  the  face  or  of  the  tongue, 
or  even  intellectual  weakness,  was  benefited  by  the  currents,  although  thej  oad 
been  conducted  only  through  the  extremities ;  and  he  was  therefore  convinced 
that  the  action  of  the  current  was  transmitted  to  the  nervous  centres.  He  accord- 
ingly tried  its  operation  in  the  cure  of  partial  and  general  chorea,  and  then  of 
certain  cases  of  paraplegia,  and  of  paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  the  rectum.  Tlie 
greatest  success  nas  attended  this  treatment,  but  as  the  number  of  patients  does 
not  yet  exceed  two  hundred,  M.  Remak  is  not  at  present  prepared  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  the  methodical  application  of  constant  currents  in  several  diseases ; 
but  he  throws  out  a  suggestion  that  the  galvanic  current  may  eventually  be  found 
beneficial  in  the  cure  or  amelioration  of  spinal  distortions,  and  of  the  shrinking  of 
the  pectoral  cavity,  which  so  often  arises  m  youth  by  contraction  and  weakness  of 
the  respiratory  muscles. 

Vni.  On  Syoscyamia.    By  Professor  8chroff.    (Wochenblatt  der  Zeitschrifk 
der  Gesellschaft  der  Aerzte  zu  Wien,  June  16th,  1856.) 

The  hyoscyamia  employed  by  Professor  Schroff  was  supplied  to  him  by  Meek 
of  Dannstadt,  and  nresented  the  following  properties :  it  was  not  cirstallized,  but 
presented  an  amorpWis  form  of  crystal,  masmuch  as  it  formed  a  half-transparent, 
tough,  viscid  mass.  It  presented  a  yellowish-brown  colour,  and  smelt  stron^l^  of 
the  aether  and  alcohol  which  were  used  in  its  preparation,  and  had  a  sharp,  bitmg, 
nauseously  bitter  taste.  It  was  gradually  dissolved  in  water  by  trituration,  and 
also  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  unchanged  b^  exposure  to  the  air.  Concentrated 
nitric  acid  dissolved  it  without  changing  its  colour.  When  sulphuric  acid  was 
poured  on  it  it  swelled  up,  became  coloured  reddish-brown  at  the  edges,  and 
dissolved  into  a  brown  solution.  The  solutions  in  acids  and  the  salts  were  pre- 
cipitated by  tannic  acid.  The  result  of  the  experiments  made  bv  Professor  Schroff 
ou  rabbits  proves  that  hyoscyamia  is  a  poison  to  these  animals,  although  nearly 
twenty  times  the  quantity  of  a  verv  powerful  alcoholic  extract  of  the  seeds  of 
henbane  does  not  injure  them.  This  circumstance  therefore  proves  the  great 
affinity  which  exists  between  hyoscyamia,  atropia,  and  daturia ;  atropia  ^ven  to 
two  rabbits  caused  death,  after  intlaromation  of  the  lungs,  while  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  most  powerful  powdered  belladonna  did  not  hurt  them.  The 
appearances  presented  during  life  by  animals  treated  with  hyoscyamia  and  with 
atropia,  were  the  same  as  concerns  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  but  there  were 
some  differences  in  their  respective  operation  upon  the  nervous  system.  In 
poisoning  by  hyoscyamia  the  animals  remained  quiet,  and  exhibited  no  effort  to 
move,  which  was  not  the  case  with  animals  poisoned  by  atropia.  In  the  physio- 
logical experiments  on  the  human  subject  witn  atropia  and  daturia,  the  efforts  to 
move  were  uncommonly  heightened,  and  even  amounted  to  a  desire  for  fighting,  in 
spite  of  the  weakness  of  tne  extremities ;  but  neither  large  doses  of  the  pre- 
parations of  henbane,  nor  of  hyoscyamia,  produced  any  inclination  to  increased 
movement ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  a  great  propensity  to  sleep,  which  was 
subsequently  fast  and  deep.  In  henbane,  also,  there  was  wanting  the  inclination 
to  debrium,  such  as  resulted  from  the  operation  of  the  other  two  alkaloids.  The 
author  describes  the  following  effects  produced  on  himself  by  a  small  quantity  of 
hyoscyamia^  which  he  took  before  one  of  his  lectures.  At  the  end  of  the  lecture 
he  fdt  a  sensation  of  dryness  in  the  mouth,  throat,  and  la^nx ;  the  pulse  fell 
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several  beats,  and  tbe  pupils  of  both  eyes  were  a  little  dilated.  He  felt  his  head 
confused,  and  he  had  some  yertigo,  so  that  he  reached  home  with  some  difficulty, 
and  was  obliged  to  use  a  stick  in  order  to  keep  himself  upright.  All  these 
symptoms  increased  remarkably  at  home ;  he  was  unable  to  read  anything  atten- 
tively, the  pulse  rose  to  90  in  three  hours,  although  he  was  in  a  perfectly  quiet 
sitting  posture,  and  the  natural  pulse  was  75.  The  dryness  in  the  throat  increased 
so  much  that  he  was  unable  to  bring  any  morsel  at  dinner  to  the  cesophagus  with- 
out mobtening  it  by  abundant  drinking.  The  sensation  of  dryness  in  the  mouth, 
throat,  and  mynx,  and  the  indisposition  to  mental  exertion,  continued  till  the 
period  of  sleeping ;  the  sleep  was  quiet  and  deep.  The  next  d&y  he  was  quite 
well.  The  second  and  third  experiments  were  performed  upon  a  friend,  who  took 
on  one  occasion  a  two-thousandth  part  of  a  gramme,  and  upon  another  occasion, 
a  five-thousandth  part  of  a  gramme,  of  hyoscyamia.  The  poise  was  diminished  in 
frequency  in  both  cases,  but  in  the  second  it  fell  at  first  from  79  to  18,  and 
afterwards  suddenly  increased  in  frequency.  In  both  experiments  the  head  was 
confused,  the  secretion  of  saliva  was  diminished,  the  mouth  and  throat  were  very 
dry,  and  the  power  of  swallowing  in  the  second  experiment  much  impaired ;  there 
was  a  feeling  of  feebleness,  dilatation  of  the  pupils ;  in  the  second  experiment 
the  taste  and  smell  were  diminished,  headache  supervened ;  and  in  both  oases  there 
vas  great  propensity  to  sleep,  wliich  was  quiet  and  deep. 

As  a  medicmal  agent,  this  alkaloid  is  serviceable  when  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  alleviating  the  irritation  of  coughing,  and  promoting  sleep.  In  the  latter 
circumstance  it  is  inferior  to  morphia,  and  cannot  easily  be  substituted  for  it  when 
sleeplessness  is  caused  by  violent  pain ;  but  it  has  the  advantage  over  morphia  in 
promoting  rather  than  retarding  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels.  The  proper  dose 
of  hyoscyamia  is  one-sixtieth  to  one-twentieth  of  a  grain,  and  is  best  administered 
as  a  powder  with  sugar.  One-tenth  of  a  grain  is,  according  to  Professor  Schroff, 
too  strong  a  dose.  Hyoscyamia  surpasses  all  other  drugs  in  its  local  operation 
upon  the  iris.  It  acts  more  rapidly,  and  produces  a  more  intense  and  continued 
dilatation  of  the  pupil,  when  it  is  dropped  into  the  eye,  than  any  other  medicine, 
and  has  besides  the  advantage  of  being  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  solution 
which  is  less  exciting  to  the  ins  than  daturia  and  atropia^  which  are  soluble  only 
in  alcohol. 


IX.  On  the  Use  of  Acetate  of  Lead  in  Yellow  Fever,    By  Dr.  G.  B.  Wood. 
(American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  October,  1856.) 

Dr.  Wood  believes  that  the  black  vomit  of  yellow  fever  is  not  altogether  attri- 
butable to  the  state  of  the  blood,  but  somewhat  also  to  the  condition  of  the 
mucous  membrane ;  and  that  an  important  indication  in  the  treatment  is  to  obviate 
the  phlogosed  condition  of  the  membrane,  and  to  induce  a  healthv  action  in  its 
inflamed  bloodvessels.  These  indications,  he  thinks,  may  be  fulfillea  by  the  acetate 
of  lead,  which  is  at  the  same  time  an  energetic  astringent  and  a  decided  sedative. 
He  had  tried  it  in  three  cases  with  decided  success,  but  attention  is  necessary  as 
to  the  period  and  circumstances  of  its  administration.  It  should  be  commenced 
with  at  the  earliest  signs  of  the  approach  of  the  second  stage,  for  after  this  it 
would  probably  be  useless.  It  should  be  given  in  doses  of  two  grains  every  two 
hours,  without  the  accompaniment  of  any  other  substance  that  might  tend  to 
decompose  it,  and  should  be  continued  steadily  until  thirty-six  grains  have  been 
taken. 


X.  On  the  Treatment  of  Neuralgia  hy  the  Valerianate  of  Ammonia, 
(L'Union  M^dicale,  July  8th,  1856.) 

Dr.  Declat  has  warmly  recommended  the  valerianate  of  ammonia  in  the  treat- 
ment of  neuralgia,  and  quotes  the  following  very  remarkable  case  in  proof  of  its 
efficacy  in  that  disease.    A  lady  had  been  affected  ever  since  six  years  gf  age  with 
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a  most  severe  facial  neuralsia.    The  pain  tint  appeared  on  tbe  occasion  of  har 
cutting  a  wisdom  tooth ;  the  tooth  was  extractea,  but  without  any  relief  of  the 
neuralgia.    All  the  ordinary  means  were  tried  in  succession :  intenially,  sulphate 
of  quinine,  opium,  belladonna,  sulphate  of  strychnia,  iron,  gold,  &c. ;  externaUy, 
opium  fomentations,  blisters,  morphia,  chloroform,  collodion,  acopitine,  &c.    M. 
Jobert  de  Lamballe  performed  cauterization  with  a  redhot  iron  in  the  course  of 
the  inferior  maxillary  nerve.    This  treatment  diminished  a  little  the  acuteness  of 
the  pains,  without  making  them  disappear;  and,  although  suffering  less,  the 
patient  could  neither  eat  nor  speak.     She  was  obliged  for  at  least  six  months  to 
nave  recourse  to  nutritive  injections  and  ionic  baths  to  support  her  health  and 
her  life.    She  was  afterwards  ordered  to  take  twelve  drops  ot  a  diluted  Fowler^s 
solution  of  arsenic  three  times  a-day,  and  this  treatment  was  followed  by  a  little 
improvement ;  but  the  tongue  became  red,  and  the  stomach  painful,  and  on  con- 
tinuing the  medicine  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  patient,  there  were  vomiting, 
diarrhcea,  cramps  in  the  stomach,  and  a  return  of  the  neural^c  pains.    The 
arseniotts  course  was  then  discontinued,  and  the  valerianate  of  ammonia  was 
ordered.    On  the  3rd  of  January,   1S5(),  a  teaspoonful  taken  in  the  evening 
Tendered  the  night  endurable ;  two  spoonfuls  the  next  day  procured  relief.    On 
the  0th  of  January,  the  patient  was  able  to  go  out  and  to  converse ;  on  the  19tli 
she  opened  her  mouth  and  beg^anto  eat.    The  dose  of  the  remedy  was  successively 
raisea  to  a  dessert  spoonful  night  and  morning ;  the  improvement  was  so  great 
that  the  countenance  assumed  a  totally  different  appearance,  and  the  appetite 
returned.    At  last,  on  the  6th  of  May,  the  pains  having  completely  ceased  for 
several  days,  the  use  of  the  medicine  was  discontinued.    From  time  to  time  some 
twinges  of  pain  occurred,  but  each  time  the  valerianate  caused  them  to  disappear, 
and  Dr.  Dcclat  believes  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  remedy  should  lose  its 
efficacy  in  case  of  relapse. 

In  a  subsequent  communication,*  Dr.  Dedat  has  stated  that  the  valerianate  of 
ammonia  which  he  employs  is  a  brown  liquid,  not  very  limpid,  of  a  disa^eeable 
taste,  and  smelling  strongly  of  the  peculiar  odour  of  valerum ;  of  this  liquid  he 
employs  a  teaspoonful  for  a  dose  in  continued  neuralgia  and  hysteria ;  but  he  gives 
two  or  even  tliree  teaspognfuls  in  paroxysmal  neuralgia,  at  the  period  of  pain.  Dr. 
Dcclat  was  first  induced  to  tnr  the  curative  effects  of  the  valerianate  of  ammonia 
by  observing  the  benefit  which  he  experienced  himself  from  its  use  when  he  was 
suffering  from  frequent  headaches  resulting  from  a  severe  attack  of  meningitis. 
It  produced  in  himself  the  sedative  effect  of  opium  without  the  cerebral  incon- 
veniences which  the  latter  drug  always  induced. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  that  the  composition  and  properties  of  valerianate  of 
ammonia  are  not  yet  accurately  ascertained,  and  that  different  specimens  obtained 
from  a  variety  of  sources  are  far  from  being  uniform.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
that  some  stimdard  preparation  should  be  established  before  thia  remedy  can  at 
brought  into  general  use. 

ILL  Om  the  U$e  of  Chlorate  ofPotask\  in  Mercurial  Stomatitis, 
(L'Union  M^dicale,  July  8th,  1856.) 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Soci6t6  Medico-Pratique  de  Paris,  M.  Perrin  described  the 
good  effects  oi  the  chlorate  of  potash  in  a  case  of  mercurial  stomatitis.  In  a  lady, 
thirty  years  of  age,  attacked  with  acute  inflammation  of  the  uterus,  mercurial 
frictions  abundantly  employed  for  several  days  on  the  abdomen,  had  produced 
very  painful  mercurial  stomatitis,  with  impossibility  of  opening  the  mouth,  of 
swallowing,  of  moving  the  tongue,  and  of  speaking ;  and  the  whole  of  these  symp- 
toms complicated  with  an  abundant  and  offensive  salivation,  which  deprived  the 
patient  of  sleep.     Two  grammes  of  chlorate  of  potash  were  prescribed  in  an 

•  L'Union  Medicale,  Aug.  80tb,  1666. 
t  (Bm  British  and  Forei^  Kedioo-Cbiinrsical  iieriew,  Julj,  1866,  p.  214. 
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ordiiuurj  gom-potioD,  and  grven  in  spoonfuls  every  hour.  The  next  day  there  waa 
considerable  improvement ;  the  patient  was  able  to  open  her  mouth  and  to  spe^ 
distinctly  for  the  first  time  for  two  days,  four  grammes  instead  of  two  were 
given  in  a  second  portion.  After  the  use  of  this  second  potion,  the  improvement 
was  so  complete,  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  continue  the  treatment  any  lounger. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Societe  M^dico-rratique 
de  Paris,  Dr.  Otterbourg,*  without  denying  the  good  effects  produced  by  chlorate 
of  potash,  has  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  borate  of  soda  possessed  equal  efficacy 
in  stomatitis. 


Xn.  Oj»  the  Ute  ofCodAizer  Oil  in  some  Cases  of  Dropsy,    By  Dr.  Filippo 
SiNiBALDi.     (BuUetino  delle  Scienze  Medicbe,  December,  1855.) 

Dr.  SinibaLdi  was  led  to  prescribe  the  cod-liver  oil  in  two  cases  of  dropsical 
effusion,  both  of  which  terminated  favourably.  The  first  case  was  one  of  hvdro- 
thorax,  in  which  the  effusion  was  in  the  left  cavity  of  the  chest,  pushing  the  heart 
over  to  the  right  side.  The  cod-liver  oil  was  prescribed  in  the  dose  of  two 
drachms  twice  a  dajr  after  meals,  the  only  other  treatmeut  being  the  use  of 
tamarind  pulp,  and  milk  with  a  decoction  of  Iceland  moss.  The  oil  was  increased 
in  quantity  to  an  ounce  and  upwards  each  day,  and  after  about  two  weeks,  an 
improvement  was  plainly  manilested ;  the  patient  abandoned  his  lateral  decum- 
bency,  the  respiration  was  less  difficult,  some  purulent  matter  was  coughed  up, 
the  respiratory  murmurs  re-appeared  with  some  mucous  rales,  percussion  gave  a 
less  dull  sound  than  formerly,  and  the  heart  removed  from  its  abnormal  situation. 
The  oil  was  continued,  and  a  nutritious  diet  was  ordered,  and  the  symptoms  of 
disease  gradually  disappeared,  and  the  patient  left  the  hospital  The  second  case 
was  that  of  a  boy,  aged  eight,  who  was  suffering  from  scrofulous  disease,  and  after 
an  attack  of  gastro-enteric  fever,  a  fluctuation  was  perceived  in  the  abdomen.  The 
ood'liver  oil  was  recommended,  together  with  the  administration  of  pills  composed  of 
soap,  potash,  and  extract  of  cicuta.  After  four  or  five  davs  of  tlus  treatment,  the 
secretion  of  urine  was  increased,  and  the  measurement  of  the  abdomen  showed  a 
diminished  quantity  of  liquid  poured  out  into  its  cavity,  and  after  a  short  time,  all 
traces  of  cedema  disappeared.  The  patient  pursued  the  cod-iiver  oil  treatment  for 
some  months,  to  which  were  added  the  iodide  of  iron  and  a  meat  diet,  together  with 
sea  air  and  bathing.  It  was  remarkable  that  in  this  case  the  urine  was  slightly 
discoloured  and  turbid*  and  gave  out  an  ammoniacal  odour.  When  exposed  to 
heat,  it  presented  a  whitish,  flocculent  substance,  analogous  to  the  physical 
character  of  albumen ;  but  the  same  efi'ect  was  not  produced  by  nitric  acid. 


"Xin.  Om  the  Subcutaneous  Appliytion  of  Medicinal  Substances.  By  Pbofessos 
KuBZAK.  (Wochenblatt  der  Zedtschrift  der  Gesellschaft  der  Aerzte  zu  Wien» 
June  2nd,  1S56.) 

The  inoculation  of  medicinal  substances  is  performed  very  little  by  practical 
physicians.  In  Germany,  Professor  Langenbeok  has  tried  a  method  somewhat 
modified  by  himself  in  a  great  number  of  medicines.  The  results  are  very  inte- 
resting in  their  practical  bearings.  He  calls  his  process  the  "hypodermic 
subcutaneous  method." 

The  purpose  of  this  proceeding  is  twofold :  first,  to  bring  a  medicine  imme- 
diately to  bear  upon  a  particular  organ  or  part  of  the  body,  and  secondly,  by  this 
application,  to  induce  a  derivation  or  revuision.  The  absorption  of  the  inoculated 
matter  is  facilitated  by  the  very  act  of  inoculation.  But  there  are  a  number  of 
substances,  such  as  those  which  cannot  be  introduced  in  a  fluid  or  semi-fluid  state, 
the  absorption  of  which  is  difficult  and  tedious ;  and  these  are  mixed  by  Langen- 
beck  with  some  exciting  vehicle — ^such  as  croton  oil,  or  tartar  emetic,  or  both 
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togetber.  In  the  inoeulaii<m  by  needle^  the  instrument  must  pierce  deeper  than  in 
vaccination — namely,  into  the  cellular  tissue  beneath  the  skin — ^aad  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  matter  must  be  introduced.  The  inoculation-needle,  therefore,  preients 
a  two-edged  point,  has  the  shape  of  a  myrtle>leaf,  deeply  hollowed  on  one  side  in 
the  form  of  a  spoon.  This  two-edged  point  passes  into  a  narrow,  blunt  stem  or 
neck,  which  is  so  fastened  by  a  hinge  to  a  handle  with  double  plates,  that  the 
needle  can  be  pushed  in  like  a  lancet.  The  course  of  inoculation  by  needle  is  that 
the  part  becomes  more  or  less  red,  and  the  skin  wanner  and  harder.  When  the 
tissues  are  normal,  there  is  formed  a  passage  of  the  length  of  the  needle  intro- 
duced, and  which  feels  hard  and  stringy,  and  is  generally  closed  when  the  absorp- 
tion into  the  deep  part  is  completed.  If  the  needle  has  been  sunk  from  one  point 
in  several  directions,  there  are  several  such  passages  formed,  which  often  combine 
to  form  a  small  cavity.  If  the  openings  of  the  passages  lie  close  together,  an  ulcer 
is  formed  by  their  union ;  it  is  then  only  necessary  to  introduce  the  medicine  to 
be  inoculated  into  this  cavity ;  the  substance  is  taken  up  in  a  short  time  into  the 
canals  passing  from  the  ulcer,  and  generally  in  from  four  to  six  hours  it  has 
entirely  disappeared.  In  the  inoculation  Inf  piaster,  the  medicinal  substance  is  laid 
upon  a  small  skin-wound  by  means  of  a  uttle  thread  of  charpie,  and  kept  in  its 
place  by  a  piece  of  sticking-plaster.  The  operation  of  this  mode  of  subcutaneous 
inoculation  is  not  so  intense  as  in  the  needle  inoculation. 

A  great  variety  of  substances  are  enumerated  by  Langenbeck  as  having  been 
employed  by  him  in  subcutaneous  inoculation;  and  those  were  especially  selected 
which  are  soluble  in  the  cellular  tissue  or  in  the  parenchyma  of  organs.  For 
instance,  strychnia  was  inoculated  near  the  vertebral  column  for  weakness  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  paralysis ;  veratria  for  various  skin  diseases,  as  lepra,  pitvriasis, 
and  scabies ;  quina  for  intermittent  fever,  inoculated  into  the  breast  or  abaomen ; 
digitalis  for  dropsy  and  palpitation,  into  the  scrobiculus  cordis;  extract  of 
squiUs  as  a  diuretic,  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  kidneys ;  cantharides,  for  in- 
complete paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  into  the  lower  part  of  the  spine  or  the 
sacrum ;  cubebs  and  copaiba,  for  gonorrhoea,  into  the  inguinal  region,  &c.  &c. 


XrV.  On  ike  CkewUeak  Physiological,  and  Therapeutical  Properties  of  Iodoform, 

(L'Union  Ji^^dicale,  Sept.  4th,  1856.) 

This  body,  discovered  by  S^nellas,  presents  itself  in  the  solid  form  in  the  shape 
of  glittering  spangles,  of  a  sulphur-yellow  colour,  friable,  soft  to  the  touch,  of  an 
aromatic  persistent  smell;  it  contains  more  than  nine-tenths  of  its  weight  of 
iodine ;  its  taste  is  sweet,  and  it  has  no  corrosive  property.  Administered  to  dogs, 
it  kills  in  a  weaker  dose  than  iodine,  after  having  given  rise  to  more  or  less  marked 
depression,  and  rarely  to  vomiting.  To  the  depression  succeeds  a  period  of  ex- 
citement, convulsions,  contractions,  &c.  Iodoform  is  quite  destitute  of  any  local 
.irritant  action,  and  does  not  occasion  the  slightest  vascularity  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  or  of  the  intestine.  The  therapeutical  properties  of 
iodoform,  according  to  MM.  Moretin  and  Humbert,  are  the  following : — I.  In 
conseauence  of  the  great  quantity  of  iodine  which  it  contains,  it  may  be  substituted 
for  iodine,  and  the  iodides  in  all  the  cases  in  which  the  latter  agents  are  indicated. 
2.  The  absorption  of  iodoform  occurs  with  the  greatest  facility.  3.  Iodoform,  applied 
to  therapeutics,  possesses  over  other  iodic  medicines  the  advantage  of  not  exciting 
any  local  irritation,  or  anv  of  those  symptoms  which  require  the  suspension  of  the 
latter  preparations.  4.  besides  the  properties  which  are  common  to  it  with 
iodine,  iodoform  possesses  special  virtues :  it  calms  the  pain  of  certain  neuralgic 
-affections,  and  causes  a  kind  of  local  and  partial  aussthesia  of  the  rectum  when  it 
is  deposited  in  that  part.  5.  The  doses  to  which  it  may  be  carried  are  5,  10, 15, 
25,  50  centigrammes  per  diem,  6.  The  principal  diseases  in  which  iodoform  has 
been  employed  with  advantage  are,  endemic  goitre,  scrofulous  disease,  rachitis, 
syphilis,  certain  affections  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  or  of  the  prostate,  and  some 
kinds  of  neuralgia.  It  may  also  be  used  in  phthisisi  in  those  cases  in  which 
iodine  is  employed  with  advantage. 
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XY.  On  the  Employmeui  of  the  Silicate  and  Benzoate  of  Soda,  combined  with  the 
Preparations  of  Aconite  and  Colchicum  in  the  Treatment  of  Gout,  Cfravel,  Chronic 
and  Gouty  Rheumatism,  ^c.     (L'Union  M6d.,  Sept.  9th,  1856.) 

In  a  memoir  lately  presented  to  the  Acad^mie  Imperial  of  Paris,  MM.  Socquet 
and  Bonjeau  have  proposed,  in  gouty  and  rheumatic  affections,  the  employment  of 
the  silicate  of  soda  and  benzoate  of  soda.  Silicate  of  soda  facilitates  the  elimina- 
tion of  uric  acid,  and  its  influence  may  extend  so  far  as  to  render  the  urine  alka- 
line. This  salt,  moreover,  by  its  tonic  action  upon  the  digestive  functions  and  its 
diuretic  properties,  is  said  to  be  far  superior  to  the  carbonates  of  soda  or  potash, 
which  are  so  constantly  employed  in  the  rectification  of  the  uric  acid  diathesis. 
The  benzoate  of  soda  transforms  uric  acid  into  hippuric  acid,  the  combinations  of 
which  are  extremely  soluble,  while  those  of  uric  acid  are  hardly  soluble  at  all. 
This  medicine,  in  thus  modifying  the  part  of  the  acid  which  may  have  escaped  the 
action  of  the  silicate  of  soda,  will  thus  contribute  also  to  diminish  its  quantity. 
Colchicum  will  rapidly  carry  away,  by  the  urinar^r  passages,  the  remains  of  the 
uric  acid  which  the  blood  may  still  contain.  Aconite  is  used  to  act  specially  upon 
the  painful  part. 

XVL  On  the  Medical  Properties  of  the  Mineral  Waters  ofPouguei, 

(L'Union  M6d.,  June  19th,  1856.) 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  waters  of  Pou£;ues  were  known  to  the  Komans. 
There  are  two  springs :  the  oldest,  called  St.  L^er,  is  intended  for  drinking ;  and 
the  second,  discovered  in  1833,  serves  for  the  administration  of  baths.  The  drink- 
ing water  is  cold  and  very  gaseous:  its  temperature  is  12°  (Cent.?),  and  the 
specific  gravity,  1003*12.  Examined  at  the  source,  it  appears  to  boil,  an  ebulli- 
tion which  is  dependent  on  the  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  which  exists  in  it 
in  great  quantity.  When  pnoured  into  a  glass,  it  is  limpid,  inodorous,  of  a  rather 
shjffp  taste,  and  alkaline.  The  water  of  rougues  belongs  to  the  acidulated  calca- 
reous class ;  it  contains  a  little  iron.  Its  predominant  bases  are  lime  and  magnesia ; 
but  as  it  contains  also  carbonate  of  soda,  it  is  joined  in  this  respect  with  the 
acidulous  alkaline  mineral  waters,  so  designated  because  the  predominating  base 
is  soda.  The  diseases  in  which  the  Pougues  water  is  said  to  be  most  efficacious, 
are  dyspepsia,  chlorosis,  especially  when  connected  with  alteration  of  the  digestive 
functions ;  diseases  of  the  liver  and  the  spleen,  particularly  the  engorgements  of 
those  organs ;  diabetes,  which  is  said  to  have  oeen  often  modified,  sometimes 
cured,  bv  its  use ;  gravel  and  vesical  catarrh,  which  are  said  to  be  peculiarly 
benefited;  and  gout  and  scrofula,  for  both  of  which  the  water  has  often  been 
recommended  with  great  advantage. 


XVn.  On  the  Correct  Appreciation  of  the  Curative  Powers  of  Ischl  as  a  Watering' 
Place.  By  Dr.  Joseph  Polak.  (Wochenblatt  der  Zeitschrift  der  Gesellschaft 
der  Aerzte  zu  Wien,  May,  1856.) 

Chronic  catarrh  of  the  respiratory  passages,  simulating  tuberculosis,  is  said  by 
Dr.  Polak  to  be  arrested  or  removed  by  a  residence  of  a  few  weeks.  Persons 
suffering  from  pulmonary  tubercle  also  visit  the  valley  of  Ischl  for  its  remedial 
powers,  and  this  they  do  before  their  autumnal  and  winter  journeys  to  the  south ; 
and  although  the  deleterious  influence  of  the  tuberculous  process  is  often  accele- 
rated by  mountain  air,  yet  in  certain  cases,  the  patients  have  been  known  to  regain 
their  flesh,  and  to  walk  without  fatigue ;  and  this  improvement  has  extended  into 
the  autumn  and  the  winter,  so  that  patients  of  this  kind,  when  circumstances  did 
not  allow  them  to  visit  the  south,  have  been  ex]>osed  in  a  much  less  degree 
to  the  irritation  of  coughing  and  the  pain  of  pleuritic  seizures ;  and  in  women 
especially,  the  catamenial  functions  formerly  interrupted  have  again  assumed  their 
regular  course.    Dr.  Polak  also  thinks  that  exudations  firam  the  pleura  and  the 
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peritoneum  resulting  from  inflammation  of  tkose  membranes,  are  alnorbed  more 
rapidly  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case  by  the  course  of  treatment  pursued  at 
ischl.  Swelling  of  the  ovaries  and  the  uterus,  resulting  from  chronic  inflamma- 
tion, and  hystencal  forms  of  disease,  are  found  to  be  remarkably  benefited  by  a  resi- 
dence at  this  watering-place.  Scrofulous  diseases  are  benefited  by  the  saline 
baths,  especially  as  they  are  combined  at  Ischl  with  good  air,  and  the  opportunities 
afforded  tor  all  kinds  of  strengthening  exercises.  Dr.  Polak  opposes  the  general 
opinion,  that  Ischl  ought  only  to  be  visited  in  the  height  of  summer,  for  he  states 
that  at  this  period  uf  the  year  the  weather  is  often  chan^able  and  treacherous, 
while  in  sprmg  and  autumn,  especially  in  the  montlis  ot  May,  September,  and 
October,  the  weather  is  more  constantly  fine,  and  exercises  a  most  powerfully 
beneficial  influence  upon  both  body  and  mind. 


Xym.  Om  the  Employment  of  Tartarized  Antimony  and  Sulphate  of  Qminine  in 
Acute  Articular  Rheumatism,  By  M.  Felix.  Babbeau.  (L' Union  Medicale» 
Sept.  4th,  1856.) 

The  idea  of  employing  sulphate  of  quinine  in  large  doses  in  acute  articular  rheu- 
matism originated  with  M.  Briquet  in  1842 ;  but  although  this  treatment  has 
succeeded  m  many  cases,  it  has  frequently  failed.  M.  Barbeau  attributes  this 
failure  to  the  neglect  of  due  attention  to  the  digestive  organs  in  the  treatment ; 
and  he  suggests  the  employment  of  tartar  emetic,  wi^h  a  view  to  causing  an 
evacuation  of  the  digestive  passages,  before  commencing  the  administration  of  the 
sulphate  of  quinine.  He  adduces  five  cases  of  this  mode  of  treatment,  all  of 
which  terminated  successfully.  The  tartarized  antimony  carrying  away  the  noxious 
matters  contained  in  the  stomach,  the  sulphate  of  quinme  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and 
arrives  in  a  short  time  at  its  destination ;  a  fact  which  is  indicated  by  vertigq, 
singing  in  the  ears,  and  deafness.  Care  muat  be  taken  not  to  stop  too  quickly  the 
administration  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  or  even  to  lower  the  doses  too  suddenly, 
for  in  that  case  the  fever  will  return  immediately  with  great  intensity.  It  is 
necessary  to  continue  the  same  dose  until  the  pulse  returns  to  its  habitual  fre- 
quency. The  use  of  sulphate  of  quinine  is  attended  with  some  inconvenience :  it 
sometimes  happens  that  it  cannot  be  borne,  and  that  it  excites  vomitino;.  In  the 
first  case  recorded  by  M.  Barbeau,  the  patient  was  improving,  but  his  dose  of 
quinine  was  omitted  by  accident,  and  there  was  an  aggravation  of  all  the  general 
and  local  symptoms;  out  on  resuming  the  medicine,  the  symptoms  again  subsided, 
and  the  patient  rapidly  recovered. 


QUARTERLY    REPORT    ON    SURGERY* 
By  John  Chatto,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  London. 


I.  On  the  Duration  of  the  Incubation  of  Syphilis.    By  Professor  Sigmtjnd. 

(Wien  Wochenschrift,  No.  18.) 

Researches  made  in  great  numbers,  under  most  varied  circumstances,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  have  pretty  exactly  determined  the  shorte&t  period  within  which 
secondary  symptoms  first  plaixdy  appear  after  the  production  of  the  chancre. 
This  is  found  to  be  the  sixtn  week,  or  soon  after,  an  earlier  period  bein^  very 
rare,  and  a  much  later  very  uncommon.  But  when  we  wish  to  ascertain  the 
longest  period  within  which  such  symptoms  may  become  developed,  the  most 
opposite  views  prevail;  the  so-called  latency  lasting,  according  to  some,  for  a  few 
months,  and  to  others,  for  some  years.  The  solution  of  a  promem  as  difficult  as  it 
is  important,  can  only  be  obtained  at  the  hands  of  specialists  dealing  with  a  series 
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of  raried  and  long-obserred  cases.  The  differences  of  opinion  npon  the  point  are 
due  to  defective  examination  and  obsenration  of  the  patient,  erroneous  compu- 
tation, varying  ideas  as  to  which  constitute  secondary  symptoms,  and  the  difficulty 
with  which  such  symptoms  are  in  some  cases  recognised. 

As  to  defective  examination  of  the  patient,  daily  experience  shows  that 
eruptions,  glandular  swellings,  excoriation  of  fauces,  &c.,  are  either  overlooked 
or  are  attributed  to  other  causes.  A  careful  examination  of  the  lymphatic  glands  is  of 
the  rarest  occnrrence,  unless  the  patient  complain  of  pain.  But  acutely  painful 
and  rapidly  suppurating  glands  are  of  far  less  significancy,  in  relation  to  secondary 
^hilis,  than  the  slowly  enlarging,  hard,  non-suppurating,  nearly  painless  glands. 
Even  an  accurate  examination  of  the  chancre  does  not  always  take  place,  pro- 
viding that  this  has  but  cicatrized  over — this  being,  unfortunately,  in  the  idea  of 
most  practitioners  and  patients,  identical  with  a  cure ;  and  yet  the  condition  of 
this  has  an  essential  signification.  Not  the  slightest  value  is  to  be  placed  upon 
the  assertious  of  the  patient,  careful  and  repeated  examination  alone  serving  as  a 
guide. 

Although  specialists  may  agree  as  to  the  signs  of  secondary  syphilis,  this  is  far 
from  being  the  case  with  uractitioners  less  familiar  with  the  disease.  To  the 
first  series  of  symptoms  belong  induration  of  the  chancre,  and  indurated,  almost 
painless,  enlargement  of  the  glands  nearest  to  the  chancre ;  enlargement  of  the 
other  glands  accessible  to  the  touch,  as  in  the  axilla,  neck,  &c.,  forming  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  first  series  of  symptoms.  Papulte  on  the  skin  and  mucous 
membranes,  especially  near  the  genitals  and  anus ;  spots  on  the  skin,  and  sharply 
circumscribed  redness ;  swelling  and  superficial  ulceration  of  the  fauces,  are  soon 
added  to  the  first  svmptoms.  Such  appearances  are  found  in  pretty  constant  suc- 
cession within  the  first  three  months.  Examining  1473  cases  that  have  occurred  to 
the  author  durins  the  last  five  years,  with  reference  to  the  period  of  incubation, 
298  have  been  sdected,  either  because  copulation  had  occurred  only  once  or  onlv 
after  a  very  long  interval  had  elapsed,  and  because  the  characteristic  chancre,  still 
present,  had  undergone  no  essentially  influential  treatment.  In  these  293  cases« 
the  lymphatic  glands  were  affected  in  all,  the  chancre  was  indurated  in  201,  the 
fauces  were  afi'ected  in  24-8,  spots  on  the  skin  existed  in  204,  and  papulae,  pustules, 
or  condylomata  in  134,  besides  undergoing  various  combinations  with  each  other, 
that  we  need  not  transcribe-  The  following  is  the  scheme  of  the  period  of  the 
respective  appearances  of  these  symptoms : — 

In  the  4th      5th      6th       7th       8th      9th      loth      nth     lathweek 

Enlafged  glands 81  ...  14  ...  56  ...  74  ...  46  ...  20  ...  18  ...     9  ...  — times. 

Spots  of  Bkin     —  ...  —  ...     2  ...  41   ...  68  ...  46  ...  22  ...  11  ...     2      „ 

PiipDl«  and  pustules    —  ...  —  ...  —  ...    8  ...  10  ...  11  ...  24  ...  27  ...  81      „ 

Aibetion  of  fauces ->-  ...  —  ...  — >  ...    7  ...  22  ...  84  ...  41  ...  41  ...  42     „ 

On  the  9th      loth     14th     17th     i9th    aistday. 
Induration  of  chancre 71  ...  84  ...  76  ...  1ft  ...  12  ...  8  times. 

Secondary  symptoms  may,  however,  exist,  without  being  thus  distinctly 
exhibited,  and  these  difficult  cases  are  only  possible  of  recognition  when  we 
have  known  the  patient,  and  carefully  examined  him  prior  to  his  illness,  or 
from  the  beginning  of  the  affection.  They  consist  in  changes  iu  the  skin,  which 
becomes  of  a  pale,  white,  fawn,  yellow,  or  brownish  colour ;  it  is  wrinkled,  dry, 
harsh,  rough,  and  hard,  its  soft  and  elastic  turgor  having  disappeared.  The 
muscles  lose  their  hardness,  elasticity,  aud  energy.  Nutrition  is  defective,  and 
there  is  often  rapid  emaciation ;  various  kinds  ot  disturbance  of  the  digestive 
organs  being  present.  Pains  are  pre-sent  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  especially 
in  the  head,  neck,  joints,  and  muscles ;  sleep  is  disturbed ;  and  the  spirits  are 
dull  and  devoid  of  tone.  All  these  symptoms  may  be  due  to  other  causes,  but  it 
is  the  office  of  the  circumspect  practitioner,  in  these  less  marked  pictures  of 
disease,  to  form  his  diagnosis  by  combining  and  carefully  weighing  all  appearances. 
Although  «adi  cases  are  irare,  yet  is  their  occurrence  not  to  be  denied;  and 
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the^  are  of  importance,  becaase,  at  a  later  period,  and  sometimes  very  late,  other 
series  of  secondary  and  tertiary  appearances  may  be  developed,  and  then  the 
interval  that  has  elapsed  b  reckoned  as  part  of  the  incubation-period.  In  these 
cases  the  author  has  almost  always  found  the  glands  affected,  though  this  may  be 
to  a  slight  extent.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  cases  in  which  the  forms  are  not  very  tangible^ 
but  much  oftener  because  the  patient  has  not  been  subjected  to  exact  and  well* 
timed  examination,  that  instances  of  prolonged  incubation-period  of  syphilis  have 
been  said  to  occur.  The  existence  ol  such  instances  are  ignored  by  the  author ; 
and  he  lays  down  his  position,  that  when  a  chancre  has  healed,  ana  manifests  no 
induration  within  the  first  three  months,  and  when  none  of  the  already -mentioned 
appearances  are  manifested,  the  patient  has  no  cause  to  fear  further  syphUitic 
symptoms,  unless  he  have,  in  the  mean  time,  exposed  himself  to  a  new  infection. 


n.  On  the  Valves  of  Abscesses  and  Fistula.    By  Professor  Hoser. 
(Vierordt's  Archiv,  1856,  pp.  349—354.) 

In  an  abscess  that  has  spontaneously  opened,  we  often  may  observe  a  valvular 
mechanism,  permitting  the  pus  to  flow  out,  but  not  allowing  the  entrance  of  air. 
This  may  be  the  case,  not  only  with  abscesses  opening  upon  the  skin,  but  those 
discharginjg  upon  internal  membranes.  Thus,  we  sometimes  find  an  empyema 
emptying  itself  through  the  bronchi,  the  most  careful  examination  failing  to  aetect 
the  admission  of  air  into  the  cavity  of  the  abscess.  The  same  thing  occurs  in 
several  abscesses  within  the  abdomen.  Collections  of  matter  may  be  discharged 
through  the  intestinal  canal,  the  intestinal  gases  or  fiecal  matters  not  reaching  the 
abscess.  So  also  in  respect  to  the  rectum,  the  bladder,  the  urethra,  and  the 
trachea.  Indubitably,  in  many  of  these  cases,  a  valvular  mechanism  must  be  sap- 
posed  to  be  present ;  and  to  this,  and  its  prevention  of  the  putrefactive  decomposi- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  abscess,  many  a  patient  has  owed  his  life. 

But  all  valves  of  abscesses  are  not  thus  useful,  some  bein^  injurious  in  their  ope- 
ration, as  when  they  obstruct  the  issue  of  the  pus,  and  prevent  the  complete 
emptying  of  the  abscess.  Such  abscesses  keep  nlling  again  and  again.  Under 
the  influence  of  forcible  distension  or  acute  suppuration,  tne  mouth  of  the  abscess 
becomes  from  time  to  time  widened,  and  the  valves  are  pressed  aside  or  torn 
through ;  but  they  are  soon  reproduced,  and  the  obstruction  to  the  flow  again 
occurs,  so  that  such  collections  may  last  for  years.  The  valvular  condition  of 
such  abscesses  can  be  demonstrated ;  for  the  pus  cannot  be  pressed  out,  although 
the  opening  may  be  large.  But  if  a  catheter  or  other  tube  be  introduced,  or  the 
opening  be  enlarged  by  a  knife,  a  considerable  quantity  of  pus  is  often  suddenly 
discharged.  These  valves  may  be  often  temporarily  displaced  by  a  sound ;  and  by 
its  daily  introduction,  many  abscesses  of  this  description  may  be  healed ;  but  in 
more  obstinate  cases,  the  introduction  of  tubelets  or  repeated  incisions  are 
required. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  is  not  in  subcutaneous  abscesses  that  we  find  this  yalvnlar 
mechanism,  but  in  the  more  important  and  deep-lying  collections — as  in  empyema ; 
deep  cervical,  post-mammary,  or  axillary  abscesses ;  and  in  those  of  the  abdomen 
and  pelvis ;  and  in  periosteal  and  perinsal  collections.  The  valve  may  not  dways 
be  found  near  the  orifice,  and  the  deeper  it  is  placed  the  less  are  we  disposed  to 
pursue  it  with  the  knife.  In  such  cases  we  must  endeavour  to  widen  and  main- 
tain the  opening  by  means  of  metallic  or  caoutchouc  tubelets,  or  sponge  tents.  In 
many  places,  as  in  the  deep  parts  of  the  thigh,  the  neck,  and  the  pelvis,  it  is  pre- 
feraole  to  produce  forcible  dilatation  with  a  forceps  to  penetrating  too  far  with  the 
knife.  Professor  Roser  has  often  had  recourse  to  dilatation  of  this  kind  in  deep- 
seated  acute  or  chronic  abscess,  in  the  removal  of  osseous  sequestra,  and  in  opera- 
tions for  hernia. 

Three  kinds  of  these  valves  maybe  distinguished : — 1.  The  obliquely-placed  valves 
are  the  most  common^  and  they  may  be  ca^ed  from  their  describer,  Abemethy's 
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▼alves.  As  pirjrsiological  examples  of  such,  the  entrance  of  the  nreter  into  the 
bladder,  and  or  the  parotid  ducts  into  the  mouth,  may  be  adduced.  In  the  lip- 
form  fistuls  a  similar  valvular  mechanism  is  brought  into  play,  an  example  of 
which  occurred  in  Dr.  Beaumont's  case  of  fistulous  opening  into  the  stomacn.  In 
a  case  of  lip-form  vesico-vaginal  fistula  which  occurred  to  the  author,  a  catheter 
could  be  easily  passed  along ;  but  if  air  or  water  were  injected  into  the  rectum,  no 
portion,  owing  to  the  oblique  direction  of  the  valve,  entered  the  vagina.  2.  Among 
the  obliquely  placed  valves,  the  tcarl4ike  may  be  induded.  The  mouth  of  the 
abscess  is  surrounded  b^  spongy  warts,  from  the  midst  of  which  the  pus  issues, 
while  the  admission  of  air  is  prevented  by  the  warts  pressing  inwards  so  as  to  close 
the  orifice.  Such  openings  are  not  infrequently  observed  at  the  surface;  and 
Professor  Roser  believes  tlmt,  in  many  intestinal  perforations,  a  similar  mechanism 
prevails.  3.  The  pad-iike  Ytlve,  which  is  analogous  to  the  valve  of  an  air-pump, 
and  an  example  of  which  is  found  in  the  valve  of  the  prostate.  It  is  this  form 
which,  especially  opposes  the  exit  of  pus,  and  calls  for  surgical  interference. 


HL  0»  the  mat  eligible  Spot  for  the  Performance  of  Amputatipn  of  the  Leg, 
(Gazette  des  H6pitaux,  Nos.  116,  117,  120,  126,  129,  and  131.) 

A  prolonged  discussion  upon  this  subject  has  recently  taken  place  at  the  Soci^t^ 
de  Chirurgie.  M.  Larrey  took  occasion  to  observe,  tliat  the  soldiers  who  have  of 
late  arrived  from  the  Crimea,  having  had  amputation  performed  at  the  middle  third 
or  lower  part  of  the  leg,  were  in  so  bad  a  condition  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that 
amputation  at  the  place  of  election  must  in  the  end  prevail.  The  difficulty  in 
employing  artificial  limbs  is  so  gpreat,  and  the  accidents  which  result  are  so 
numerous,  that  the  patients  at  last  find  themselves  obliged  to  resort  to  the  wooden 
le^.  M.  Chassaignac,  believing  our  first  duty  to  be  the  preservation  of  life, 
thmks  we  should  nevei^  resort  to  the  place  of  election  when  we  can  perform  supra- 
malleolar amputation.  M.  Yemeuil  stated  that  he  had  paid  much  attention  to  the 
ulterior  effects  of  amputations,  and  he  thinks  that  supra-malleolar  amputation  has 
been  too  exclusively  recommended.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  imme- 
diate mortality  is  far  less  than  after  the  old  mode ;  but  we  should  also  take  into 
account  the  amount  of  ulterior  benefit  derivable  by  the  patient.  Startling  as  the 
assertion  may  seem,  he  thinks  that  in  certain  cases  it  is  oetter  to  run  the  chance 
of  a  greater  mortality,  than  to  perform  an  operation  that  may  prove  useless  and 
require  repetition.  Supra-malleolar  amputation  is  much  oftener  followed  by 
oonicity  and  other  defective  states  of  the  stump,  than  is  amputation  high  up; 
while  osteitis,  caries,  or  necrosis  of  the  bones  of  the  leg,  is  a  more  frequent  result. 
This  last  usually  has  occurred  when  the  operation  has  been  performed  for  disease 
of  the  tibio-tarsal  joint,  the  osteitis  of  the  bone  having  spread  from  the  disease  of 
the  joint.  The  first  results  of  the  operation  are  deceptive — for  it  has  an  antiphlo- 
gistic effect — and  for  some  months  the  patient  may  seem  cured.  But  later,  either 
spontaneously  or  from  slight  causes,  the  osteitis  is  reproduced,  and  may  necessitate 
secondary  amputation.  Therefore,  whenever  amputation  is  performed  for  disease 
of  this  joint,  it  should  be  practised  at  the  upper  third.  But  in  traumatic  affec- 
tions, and  in  disease  of  the  Dones  of  the  foot,  in  which  those  of  the  leg  but  little 
participate,  the  supra-malleolar  operation  is  preferable. 

M.  (juersant  has  found,  in  operating  upon  cnildren,  that  the  mortality  is  the  same 
in  both  localities ;  but  from  his  patients  having  in  after-life  to  provide  for  their 
living,  and  finding  difficulty  in  jy^etting  artificial  limbs,  he  prefers  operating  at  the 
place  of  election.  M.  Huguier  dwelt  upon  the  relative  safety  of  the  supra- 
malleolar operation,  having  lost  only  one  patient  in  14  cases  i  but  he  admits  that 
the  predileetion  for  this  operation  which  his  success  imparted  to  him,  has  under- 
gone considerable  modification  on  observing  its  ultimate  consequences.  These 
never  follow  when  the  operation  is  performed  for  traumatic  lesions,  and  he  does 
not  reoommend  it  in  the  case  of  white  swelling.    M.  Broca  admits  that  many 
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patients  who  llave  undergone  sapra-malleolar  amputation,  hare  soffered  scTere 
accidents  from  want  of  a  suitable  prothetic  apparatus ;  imd  great  is  the  incon- 
Tenience  produced  hy  the  long  stump  when  a  wooden  leg  is  resorted  to.  Still 
these  effects  are  as  nothing  when  compared  with  the  greater  safety  of  the  ope- 
ration ;  and  while  it  is  admitted  that  |ths  of  these  patients  recover,  more  than  half 
of  those  die  who  are  operated  upon  at  the  place  of  election.  £ven  in  those  cases 
when  necrosis  demands  another  operation,  secondary  amputation  is  less  fatal  than 
primary.  As  to  the  question  of  the  ultimate  effects  of  the  two  operations  upon 
the  stumps,  after  amputation  at  the  place  of  election,  the  patient  rests  npon  his 
knee,  which  gives  him  a  firm  support,  but  he  is  deprived  of  the  power  of  flexion 
and  extension  of  the  joint.  After  the  supra-malleolar  amputation,  the  artificial 
limb  is  supported  at  the  ischium,  and  a  hinge-joint  allows  of  such  movements  at 
the  knee,  that  it  is  quite  surprising  how  perfect  a  substitute  the  apparatus 
becomes.  It  is  true  that  the  poor  only  obtain  ill-made  apparatus,  which  frequently 
get  out  of  repair,  and  often  ultimately  produce  irritation  and  ulceration  of  the 
stump.  Still  it  is  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  to  perform  that  operation  which  saves 
most  lives,  and  leave  the  supplying  these  defects  to  others. 

M.  Robert  observed  that  if  the  relative  amouut  of  mortality  were  to  decide  the 
question,  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  tlie  preference.  Li  children,  however, 
amputation  at  the  place  of  election  is  preferable,  for  the  mortality  is  not  greater, 
while  there  is  difficulty  in  fitting  a  prothetic  apparatus  and  necessity  of  changing 
it.  Even  in  the  adult,  the  question  of  preference  is  doubtful,  when  the  occu- 
pations of  the  patient  are  laborious,  for  he  then  often  forsi^es  the  artificial  limb 
for  the  greater  solidity  afforded  by  the  wooden  leg.  Then,  a^n,  the  nature  of 
the  lesion  should  exert  sreat  infiuence  upon  our  decision.  When  it  affects  the 
foot,  but  not  the  joint,  tne  supra-malleolar  operation  is  preferable,  but  it  should 
not  be  had  recourse  to  in  the  case  of  white  swelling  of  the  joint.  M.  Girald^ 
thought  that  the  instances  of  the  soldiers  coming  from  the  Crimea,  given  by 
Larrey,  were  hardly  fair  examples  of  the  effects  of  supra-malleolar  operations, 
inasmuch  as  such  patients  had  suffered  much  in  the  amnulances,  and  in  shifting 
from  hospital  to  hospital.  He  believes  that  some  of  the  evil  results  are  doe  to 
the  apphcation  of  apparatus  prior  to  complete  cicatrization.  M.  Hutin  stated 
that  Quring  the  eleven  years  he  had  been  at  the  Invalides,  he  had  had  more  than 
two  hundred  soldiers  under  his  care  who  had  undergone  amputation.  In  the 
great  majority  it  had  been  performed  at  the  place  of  election,  or  above  this,  and 
in  not  a  single  case  had  he  observed  any  rupture  or  ulceration  of  the  cicatrix. 
Among  those  patients,  however,  in  whom  it  had  been  performed  at  the  lower 
third,  these  were  common.  The  fusiform  disposition  of  these  stumps,  the  almost 
constant  presence  of  ulceration,  and  the  inconvenience  produced  by  the  constric- 
tion of  artificial  limbs,  induce  the  patients  to  reject  these  in  favour  of  the  wooden 
leg.  With  this,  the  large  projection  of  the  stump  behind  is  most  inconvenient, 
and  gives  rise  to  the  production  of  great  irritation.  During  winter,  the  stump 
becomes  cold,  violaceous,  tense,  and  painful,  while  ulceration  of  the  ddicate  and 
unsupported  cicatrix  is  almost  constant. 


rV.  On  Orehiiu.    By  M.  Velpeau.    (Gaz.  des  Hopitaux,  No.  122.) 

In  the  course  of  his  annual  clinical  review  at  La  Charity,  M.  Velpeau  made  some 
interesting  observations  upon  the  cases  of  orchitis.  These  were  50  in  number, 
48  being  acute  and  2  chronic.  It  was  remarkable  that  24  occurred  on  the  right 
and  24  on  the  left  side,  two  cases  being  double — one  of  these  being  an  example  of 
tubercular  disease.  M.  Velpeau  observed  that  examples  of  tuberctuar  testis  should 
teach  us  the  caution  necessary  in  laying  down  absolute  laws  in  pathology.  Louis 
has  laid  down  such  a  law  in  stating  that  when  tubercles  are  found  in  any  other 
organ,  they  will  also  be  found  in  the  lung;  but  the  testis  offers  nnmerona  excep- 
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tions  to  this,  vhich  it  is  neeessai^  to  bear  in  mind,  lest  our  prognosis  be  need- 
lessly unfavourable. 

Of  the  48  acute  cases,  3  were  parotidean,  3  were  due  to  masturbation,  6 
occurred  without  appreciable  cause,  and  37  arose  from  gonorrhoea.  The  variety 
of  orchitis  due  to  mumps,  of  which  there  were  three  examples,  should  be  distin- 
guished from  the  others,  as  it  has  neither  the  same  duration,  mode  of  progress,  or 
appearance.  The  epididymis  is  moderately  swollen,  the  testis  is  increased  in  size, 
and  the  scrotum  is  slightly  erysipelatous,  while  there  is  generally  no  fluid  in  the 
tunica  vaginalis.  This  form  is  rapidly  developed,  reaches  its  height  almost  at 
once,  and  then  decreases  spontaneously,  resolution  soon  being  completed.  It  is 
evidently  quite  a  special  kind  of  inflammation. 

In  several  cases  masturbation  was  suspected,  and  in  two  was  ascertained  to  be 
the  cause ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  orchitis  may  arise  from  irritation  induced  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  urethra  by  this  practice.  It  is,  however,  only  of  late  years, 
after  close  interrogation  of  the  patients,  that  M.  Velpeau  has  admitted  this  as  a 
eause  of  orchitis.  It  is  a  variety  also  requiring  to  be  studied  apart.  There  is 
less  swelling  of  the  epididymis,  and  little  or  no  fluid.  If  the  cause  ceases,  resolu- 
tion takes  place  in  three  or  four  days. 

Six  of  these  cases  are  said  to  have  occurred  without  appreciable  cause, — ^that 
is,  independently  of  all  inflammation  or  irritation  of  the  urethra.  The  patients 
often  attribute  the  occurrence  to  a  strain,  but  the  data  furnished  by  anatomy  have 
led  to  the  denial  of  the  influence  of  this  cause,  inasmuch  as  compression  of  the 
cord  cannot  be  produced  by  the  external  rin^.  This  doctrine  has  prevailed  since 
the  time  of  Winslow,  but  then  the  external  rinff  only  was  taken  into  account. 
Since  then  it  has  been  shown  that  a  bundle  of  nbres  extends  from  the  external 
edge  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  rectus  to  tlie  crest  of  the  Ueum.  These  form  an 
arch  with  its  concavity  upwards,  upon  which  the  cord  lies,  making  a  more  or  less 
acute  angle  at  the  internal  orifice  of  the  inguinal  canal.  It  is  the  compression 
exerted  by  this  fibrous  arch  during  straining  that  may  become  an  occasional  cause 
of  orchitis,  when  it  has  been  carried  tar  enough  to  notably  impede  the  circulation 
through  the  cord. 

Of  the  thirty -seven  cases  of  gonorrhoeal  orchitis,  in  seven  or  eight  there  was  no 
notable  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  tunica  vaginalis ;  and  in  employing  punctures  in 
orchitis,  there  never  flows  out  a  quantity  of  fluid  equivalent  to  the  volume  of  the 
tumour.  We  may  alwa^rs  observe  swelling  of  the  epididymis  or  of  the  testis,  or 
of  both.  The  fact  of  simultaneous  swelTing  of  the  epididymis  and  of  the  testis 
shows  the  impropriety  of  the  term  epididymitis  that  has  been  applied  to  orchitis. 
It  is,  indeed,  often  difficult  to  determine  the  presence  of  fluid  when  there  is 
swelling  of  the  testis,  or  even  when  the  testis  itself  is  healthy.  The  testis  gives 
to  the  nn^er,  in  fact,  a  sense  of  fluctuation.  But  if  we  grasp  the  scrotum,  so  as 
to  cause  the  tumour  to  project  forwards,  if  there  is  even  out  a  thin  layer  of  fluid, 
we  find  it  presenting  a  non-resisting  plane  to  the  finger,  which,  giving  way,  allows 
us  to  come  upon  a  more  resistant  plane,  in  which  we  still  perceive  fluctuation. 
This  last  is  the  testicle ;  but  to  distinguish  slight  accumulations,  it  requires  that 
the  finger  should  be  well  exercised.  The  vas  deferens  is  affected  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  being  swollen  and  painful ;  and  this  is  of  importance,  for  such  a  condition 
of  the  canal  implies  a  longer  duration  of  the  orchitis.  The  testicle  may  indeed  be 
compared  to  an  inflamed  gland,  and  just  as  sometimes  we  do  not  perceive  the 
inflamed  absorbent  vessel,  so  here  there  may  be  an  absence  of  swelling  of  the  vas 
deferens.  Swelling  of  the  epididymis  also  implies  a  longer  duration  of  the  affec- 
tion ;  and  it  may  be  stated  that  this  will  be  less  in  proportion  as  the  testis  is 
more  affected  than  the  epididymis  and  the  vas  deferens. 

The  mean  duration  was  in  these  cases  sixteen  days ;  forty-six  of  the  patients 
were  cured,  two  were  not  so  when  they  left,  and  one  of  these  afterwards  died.  In 
this  case  the  orchitis  was  not  very  severe,  and  succeeded  to  a  mild  ^norrhoea, 
contracted  by  a  young  man  having  hypospadias.  He  died  of  peritonitis ;  and  on 
examination^  all  the  seminal  passages  were  found  to  be  the  seat  of  blennorrhagia* 
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The  vesicule  semixiales  were  in  a  state  of  suppuration,  and  the  peritonitis  had 
originated  at  the  recto-vesical  cul-de-sac.  This  is  a  rare  case ;  but,  as  M.  Yelpeaa 
has  long  since  remarked,  inflammation  of  the  vesiculs  seminales  is  by  no  means  a 
rare  affection  after  gonorrhcea.  The  treatment  of  these  patients  has  consisted  in  the 
employment  of  rest,  cold,  suspensories,  mercurial  inunction,  and  either  single  or 
multiple  punctures  with  a  lancet,  abstaining  from  leeches.  Punctures,  by  giving 
issue  to  tne  fluid,  give  great  relief  to  the  patient,  certainly  abridges  the  duration 
of  the  disease,  and  is  exempt  from  inconvenience.  In  appreciating  various  modes 
of  treatment,  we  must  never  lose  sieht  of  the  varieties  of  the  affection,  for  these 
will  explain  much  of  the  success  said  to  follow  some  of  the  modes  proposed. 


Y.  The  Eamostatie  Douche.    By  M.  Gaiuabd. 
(L»Union  M6dicale,  No.  127,  1856.) 

M.  Gaillard  gives  this  name  to  a  contrivance  he  has  often  had  recourse  to  during 
the  performance  of  operations,  especially  upon  arteries,  which,  without  giving 
rise  to  an  amount  of  bleeding  that  can  be  termed  hemorrha^,  yet  induce  it  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  obscure  the  steps  of  the  operation,  imparting  the  same 
colouring  to  all  the  cut  parts.  The  more  the  coagma  are  wiped  away,  the  more 
does  the  tomentous  cellular  tissue  become  infiltrated  with  blood,  forming  a  kind 
of  pseudo-membrane,  beneath  which  all  distinctions  of  muscle,  aponeurosis,  and 
vessels  disappear.  The  means  consists  in  placing  a  vessel  full  of  cold  water  upon 
an  elevation  near  the  patient,  and  connecting  wiUi  it  a  flexible  syphon,  terminated 
by  a  straight  canula.  An  assistant,  watching  the  steps  of  the  operation,  ^des  a 
continuous  stream  of  water  over  the  surfaces  as  they  are  divided,  regulating  the 
force  of  this  by  means  of  a  small  cock.  The  surface  of  the  incisions  thus  made 
under  water  are  kept  quite  free  from  blood,  and  the  distinctive  colour  of  the 
various  parts  is  easily  observed. 

YI.  On  Atueultation  of  the  Ear.    By  M.  Gendbik.    (Comptes  Bendus, 

tome  xliii.  No.  9.) 

M.  Gendrin,  believing  the  diagnosis  of  the  diseases  of  the  deep-seated  portions 
of  the  ear  may  be  faciutated  by  the  employment  of  auscultation,  communicates 
the  results  of  six  years'  examination  of  the  subject.  The  auscultation  may  be 
either  mediate  or  immediate,  and  the  patients'  nares  should  be  closed. 

In  the  physiological  condition  every  expiration  produces  in  the  tympanum  a 
deep,  gentle,  distant  bruit  de  touffle,  which  passes  away  before  the  end  of  the 
expiratory  movement.  If  the  membrana  tympaxi  is  perforated,  this  sound  becomes 
acute,  dry,  sometimes  even  sibilant,  and  is  more  prolonged.  When  the  Eustachian 
tube  is  narrowed  it  becomes  intermittent,  consisting  of  several  successive  tamfp^y 
which  are  usually  accompanied  with  bullar  crepitation  due  to  mucosities.  Crepi- 
tation may  be  heard  when  there  is  caries  of  the  internal  ear,  or  when  there  is  a 
collection  of  matter  on  the  middle  ear,  or  in  the  mastoid  cells,  in  communication 
with  the  tympanum  and  the  open  tube ;  but  here  the  crepitations  are  deep  and 
moist.  Coughing  renders  these  abnormal  sounds  shorter  and  more  dear,  so  that 
they  are  more  easily  recognised. 

inspiration,  in  a  sound  ear,  does  not  give  rise  to  any  perceptible  sonorous  rihra- 
tions ;  but  if  the  membrane  is  pierced,  the  Eustachian  tube  remaining  pervious,  a 
very  sharp  sibilant  souffle,  mingled  with  moist  crepitation,  is  heard,  tne  patient 
himself  often  being  conscious  of  the  sound. 

The  voice,  heard  in  the  ear,  appears  deeper  and  slightly  vibrating,  and  is  inter- 
rupted by  frequent  and  sudden  mtermissions.  When  the  tube  is  narrowed,  or 
the  tympanum  is  filled  with  mucosities,  by  pus  or  by  a  central  exostosis  of  the 

Eetrous  Done,  it  degenerates  into  a  confused  and  inarticulate  murmur.    It  is  not 
eard  when  the  tube  is  obstructed ;  and  it  becomes  whistlings  and  is  accompanied 
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l>T  crepitatiBg  bnlko,  when  tlie  membrane  is  ruptured.  In  the  normal  state,  the 
Ubial  nissing  is  transmitted  by  the  ear  like  a  distant  acute  sibilant  souffle.  It  is 
much  weakened  or  almost  silent  when  the  tube  is  narrowed,  and  is  not  heard  at 
all  when  this  is  obstructed.  When  the  membrane  is  destroyed,  the  tube  remain- 
ing free,  the  hissing  becomes  very  acute,  and  is  so  near  that  the  patient  seems  to 
be  whistling  in  one^s  ear.  In  most  cases  the  abnormal  sounds  may  be  verified  by 
a  comparative  auscultation  of  the  ears,  as  it  is  rare  to  find  the  same  degree  of  the 
same  lesion  in  the  two  eaia. 


Vn.  On  Qahanitm  in  Opaeiiiea  of  the  Cornea  and  Nervous  Palpebral  PalpilaHon, 
By  Dr.  A.  Quadbl    (Annales  d'Oculistique,  vol  xxxvi.  p.  41.) 

Dr.  Qnadri  is  of  opinion  that  one  reason  why  electricity  is  not  oftener  service- 
able, arises  from  its  emplovment  being  reserved  for  those  cases  in  which  all  other 
means  have  faOed,  eases  of  confirmed  paralvsis  due  to  changes  in  the  nervous  sub* 
ttanoe,  over  whdeh  it  exerts  no  control,  if  it  were  resorted  to  for  the  treatment 
of  slight  neuroses,  snccess  would  be  more  prompt  and  easy ;  and  patients  might 
not  require  dosing  with  medicines  which  are  as  often  dangerous  as  useful.  On 
the  present  occasion.  Dr.  Quadri  first  relates  the  results  of  the  application  of 
galvanism  by  means  of  Bunsen's  pile  in  two  cases  of  marked  albugo.  Very  few 
applications,  each  continued  for  nve  minutes,  effected  marked  amelioration.  In 
Ola  and  very  thick  leucoma  he  has  found  electricity  of  hordlv  any  avail. 

While  engaged  in  trying  the  remedy  in  amaurosis,  for  which  disease  it  seems 
to  have  been  of  very  little  avaU,  he  observed  that  it  exerted  remarkable  power 
over  the  nictitation  which  so  often  accompanies  amaurosis.  It  then  strucK  him 
that  it  might  prove  of  utility  in  the  nervous  affections  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye, 
nerves  to  which  a  direct  application  could  be  made,  impossible  in  the  case  of  the 
optic  nerve.  Four  cases  are  given  in  which  the  remedy  seems  to  have  been  of 
verv  considerable  avail.  In  the  first,  persistent  convulsive  movements  of  the 
eyelid,  accompanied  by  great  photophooia,  had  resisted  other  means.  In  the 
second,  involuntary  contractions  due  to  bad  acquired  habits,  occurring  in  a  ^irl 
ten  years  of  age,  were  relieved.  The  third  was  another  example  of  convubive 
motion  of  the  eyelid,  with  photophobia;  and  the  fourth  was  a  case  of  ptosis. 


VIIL  On  ficious  Cicatrices.    (Gazette  des  Hdpitaux,  No.  116,  1856.) 

At  a  recent  discussion  at  the  Soci6t^  de  Chirurgie,  some  interesting  observations 
were  made  upon  this  subject.  M.  Chassai^nac,  speaking  of  the  cicatrices  from 
bums,  called  attention  to  the  importance  ot  operating  for  these  when  occurring 
in  children  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible,  inasmuch  as  the  parts  influenced  by 
cicatricial  bridles  fall  into  a  state  of  atrophy,  or  rather,  suffer  from  an  arrest  of 
development.  Thus,  in  a  case  in  which  the  little  finger  had  been  kept  flexed  by  a 
bridle,  the  fineer,  after  rectification,  never  attained  to  more  than  half  the  size  of 
tiie  •  other.  What  is  very  remarkable  in  these  cases  is,  that  the  joints  remain 
nninjured,  in  spite  of  their  Ions  disuse ;  but  nevertheless  the  motions  of  the  limb 
camnot  be  at  once  re-establishea  after  the  division  of  the  bridle,  for  the  insufficient 
development  of  the  soft  parts  beneath  the  cicatrix  nrevents  the  necessary  extcn« 
lion  bein^  made  without  laceration.  In  the  adult,  in  whom  development  was 
eompleteaat  the  time  of  the  accident,  such  complication  is  not  to  be  feared.  The 
rule  for  these  operations,  therefore,  is,  that  while  in  the  adult  they  may  be  deferred 
without  inconvenience,  in  children  they  should  be  performed  as  early  as  possible. 
M.  Guersant  also  had  found,  after  complete  division  of  cicatrices  at  tne  bend 
of  the  arm  in  children,  great  resistance  made  to  extension ;  but  he  never  attempts 
to  use  force  to  overcome  it.  He  relates  a  case  occurring  in  an  adult,  who  was 
twenty  years  old  when  burned,  and  in  whom  the  limb  offered  no  resistance  to 
extension  made  six  years  after.    M.  Vemueil  observed,  that  it  is  proper  to  wait 
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before  operating  until  cicatrisation  is  quite  completed,  a  year  sufficing  to  confer 
aU  its  properties  on  a  cicatrix ;  but  we  must  not  overlook  the  consecutive  lesions 
that  are  developed  with  time.  M.  Desormeaux  related  an  interesting  case  of  a 
young  girl  of  about  sixteen,  in  whom  the  knee  was  powerfully  flexed  and  the  foot 
extended,  in  consequence  of  a  bridle  formed  after  a  bum  occurring  in  infancy,  and 
which  extended  from  the  thigh  to  the  heel.  By  division  of  this,  and  of  several 
of  the  flexors,  the  position  of  the  limb  was  rectified ;  but  the  limb  was  atrophied, 
small,  and  short,  great  lameness  resulting.  Restored  to  its  normal  position,  hov- 
ever,  it  rapidly  increased  in  size,  so  that  in  two  or  three  years  it  had  become  almost 
as  large  as  the  other,  and  had  so  increased  in  length  that  lameness  no  lon^r 
existed.  M.  Larrey  noticed  the  great  difficult}^  military  surgeons  have  in  deciding 
whether  the  amount  of  immovabilitv  in  certain  contractea  limbs  is  wholly  or  in 
part  simulated,  and  he  recommends  tne  following  plan  for  determining  this.  The 
two  limbs  are  placed  side  by  side,  and  gentle  movements  are  imparted  to  them. 
Presently,  and  all  of  a  sudden,  this  movement  is  rendered  rough.  If  the  affection 
be  simulated,  the  patient  being  unable  to  completely  separate  in  his  mind  the 
movements  of  the  two  sides,  the  two  limbs  yield  or  resist  together,  it  being  some- 
times the  sound  side  that  resists  the  most. 


IX.  Oh  the  Treaiment  of  Bubo,    By  M.  Broca.    (Bulletin  de  Th^rapeutique, 

tome  li.  p.  208.) 

M.  Broca  observes  that  a  bubo  undergoes  two  stages  of  development,  durinc 
the  first  of  which  the  inflammatory  engorgement  is  confined  to  the  gland  itsell, 
this  containing  a  small  central  cavity  filled  with  semi-fluid  pus.  In  the  second 
stage,  suppurative  inflammation  is  propagated  to  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue ; 
and  it  is  oy  such  extension  that  the  ravages  of  bubo  are  produced.  The  object  of 
the  proposed  means  of  treatment  is  to  prevent  the  production  of  this  secondary 
abscess,  by  attacking  the  bubo  during  its  first  sta^,  and  evacuating  the  pus  before 
this  has  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  gland  itself. 

M.  Broca  prefixes  some  observations  upon  the  diagnosis  of  the  form  of  bubo 
that  should  be  so  treated,  these  being  based  upon  Ricord's  doctrines.  Such  buboe 
are  indurated,  rounded  glands,  the  skin  over  which  is  not  discoloured,  and  they 
have  very  much  the  appearance  of  the  indolent  bubo  met  with  in  the  first  stage  of 
constitutional  syphilis,  out  which,  never  suppurating,  requires  no  local  treatment. 
This  indolent,  cofutitutional  bubo  is  in  fact  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  secondazy 
syphilis  which  follows  indurated  chancre,  and  is  amenable  to  mercurial  treatment. 
G^he  local  suppurating  bubo  never  appears  but  in  glands  which  are  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  part  that  is  the  seat  of  chancre,  which  chancre  is  never  indu- 
rated, and  never  gives  rise  to  constitutional  syphilis.  It  is  amenable  onlv  to  local 
treatment,  and  the  existence  of  a  glandular  abscess  is  suflScient  to  conclude  that 
the  syphilis  is  local,  and  that  mercury  is  inexpedient.  When  this  local  bubo  has 
reached  its  stage  of  complete  development,  there  b  therefore  no  difficulty  in  its 
diagnosis;  but  at  first,  prior  to  the  propagation  of  the  suppurative  inflammation 
to  the  cellular  tissue,  it  may  be  oontounded  with  constitutional  bubo.  But,  as 
has  t)een  stated,  this  last  almost  constantly  arises  from  indurated  chancre,  which 
is  never  the  case  with  the  local  bubo.  The  constitutional  exists  on  both  sides, 
the  local  is  very  often  unilateral.  The  latter  is  never  accompanied  by  symptoms 
of  constitutional  syphilis,  while  in  the  former  there  are  always  more  or  less  evident 
signs  of  a  general  infection,  which  gives  rbe  to  other  analogous  glandular  engorge- 
ments, ana  especially  at  the  postero-superior  cervical  region.  The  tumour  in 
constitutional  bubo  is  quite  indolent,  while  the  other  is  always  more  or  less  pamfhl, 
especially  upon  pressure.  In  the  former  there  are  generally  a  considerable  number 
of  glands  en^rged,  which  are  scattered  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  bend  of  the 
grom ;  while  m  the  latter,  but  two  or  three  glands,  placed  close  to  each  other,  and 
often  only  one,  are  affected.    In  constitutional  bubo  the  tumour  is  very  hard  and 
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entdrel  J  solid ;  bat  in  local  bubo  it  is  somewhat  less  hard,  and  imparts  a  sense  of 
flactuation  similar  to  that  furnished  by  a  small  cyst  with  very  thick  walls.  This 
fluctuation  alike  differs  from  that  of  an  ordinary  abscess,  and  from  the  resistance 
of  solid  tumours.  It  is  due  to  the  Bemi*fluid  purulent  matter  contained  in  the 
centre  of  the  gland. 

The  accurate  diagnosb  is  of  importance,  as  the  treatment  recommended  is 
applicable  only  to  the  local  bubo.  When  the  gland  has  acquired  the  size  of  a 
small  hazel  nut,  it  should  be  firmly  fixed  by  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  a 
bistoury  plunged  into  its  centre.  Without  letting  go  of  it,  the  bistoury  should  be 
removed,  and  a  grooved  director  passed  in.  On  employing^  strong  lateral  pressure, 
a  small  quantity  of  semi-fluid,  ill-elaborated  pus  is  forcea  along  the  groove ;  and 
the  pressure  must  be  continued  until  the  blood  comes,  so  as  to  secure  the  entire 
discnai]?e  of  this  pus.  It  is  rather  a  painful  procedure,  and  must  be  repeated  on 
each  affected  ghmd.  The  tumour  becomes  a  httlc  reduced  in  size,  but  next  day 
it  has  somewhat  enlarged  again,  and  the  small  quantity  of  pus  that  has  again 
formed  must  be  discharged  by  passing  in  the  director  and  using  pressure.  This 
must  be  done  eve^  day  until  either  suppuration  ceases,  or  a  small  fistulous  opening 
has  become  estabbshea  for  the  discharge.  In  some  of  his  cases,  M.  Broca  has 
injected  tincture  of  iodine  by  means  of  a  small  syringe,  and  he  thinks  this  maj 
exert  some  effect  in  neutralizing  the  virulent  properties  of  the  pus  when  this  is 
inoculable.  At  present  but  9  cases  have  been  treated  by  this  new  mode,  no 
ill  effect  having  resulted  in  any  of  them ;  while  extension  of  suppuration  to  the 
cellular  tissue,  with  the  consequent  ulceration,  detachment  of  skin,  &c.,  has  been 
avoided.  In  5  out  of  the  9  cases,  less  than  a  week  sufficed  for  a  cure ;  the  other  cases 
requiring  twelve,  thirteen,  thirty-seven,  and  fifty  days ;  a  small  fistulous  opening 
alone  remaining  during  that  period,  in  place  of  the  lar&:e  p\irulent  collection 
usually  observed.  This  mode  of  treatment,  therefore,  even  when  it  does  not  abridge 
the  duration  of  the  bubo,  materially  restrains  its  extension. 

Since  the  above  paper  appeared,  M.  661y,  surgeon  of  the  Hotel-Dieu,  Nantes, 
has  published*  an  account  of  some  observations  he  made  upon  the  subject  in 
lS5r-3.  He  states  that  he  has  derived  great  advantage  from  making  punctures 
with  a  lancet  at  an  early  period,  sometimes  as  soon  as  the  third  or  fourth  day. 
He  introduces  no  conductor,  and  employs  no  pressure,  but  makes  a  puncture  large 
and  deep  enough  to  allow  of  a  free  escape  of  the  pus  ;  and  applies  a  tepid  cata- 
plasm if  there  is  much  inflammation. 


QUARTERLY     REPORT     ON     MIDWIFERY. 

Bt  Robe&t  Baanes,  M.D.  (Lond.) 

XtSTTBOMIAN    IfEOTUREH    ON    MIDWIFEBT,    ETC.    ETC. 


I.  Diseases  of  the  Gekeratiye  Oboaks. 

1.  (kue  of  Venco-Uterine  FUtula  cured  by  Operation.    By  M.  Jobebt  (de  Lau- 
balle).     (L'Union  M^d.,  Nov.  22, 1856.) 

2.  Case  of  Rupture  of  an  Ovarian  Cvst,  and  Absorption  of  thf  Fluid,    By  Dr. 
Gautieb.     (L'Union  M6d.,  Nov.  25,  1856.) 

3.  Two  Cases  serving  to  illustrate  the  Therapeutical  History  of  Ovarian  Cysts,    By 
Dr.  Th.  Hebpin.     (LTnion  MM.,  Nov.  8  and  11,  1856.) 

1.  M.  Jobebt's  case  of  vesico-uterine  fistula  is  remarkable.  A  woman,  aced 
twenty-seven,  entered  the  Hotel-Dieu  on  the  4th  June,  1856.  She  was  in  tolerable 
health.  Menstruation  had  appeared  at  the  age  of  twenty.  She  bore  her  first 
child  at  twenty-two ;  nothing  remarkable  followed.  She  married  at  twenty -four,  and 
conceived  soon  after.  Six  weeks  after  marriage,  she  suffered  from  infiammatiou 
of  the  lower  abdomen ;  abortion  of  a  two-months'  ovum  followed.    Eight  days 
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after  this  abortion,  she  first  perceiyed  that  her  arine  came  away  involuntarily. 
Menstruation  was  suppressed.  A  curved  sound  introduced  through  the  os  uteri 
met  a  silver  catheter  passed  into  the  bladder  by  the  urethra. 

M.  Jobert  performed  the  following  operation : — ^With  toothed  forceps  and  bis- 
toury the  borders  of  the  os  uteri  were  bared,  and  freshened  so  as  to  make  two 
bleeding  surfaces ;  then,  by  means  of  curved  needles  borne  on  handles,  and  carry- 
ing waxed  threads,  three  points  of  suture  were  applied,  so  aa  to  bring  together 
the  lips  of  the  os  uteri,  and  completely  to  obliterate  the  opening.  A  catheter  was 
placea  in  the  urethra.  The  result  was  cicatrization  of  the  os  uteri  and  closure  of 
the  uterine  communication  with  the  vagina.  Henceforth  the  incontinence  of  urine 
was  removed :  the  urine  came  by  the  urethra;  and  the  catamenial  discharge  flowed 
through  the  same  canal.  The  operator,  considering  it  impossible  to  close  the 
vesico-uterine  fistula  by  direct  proceedings,  had  resorted  to  the  operation  described, 
which  had  the  effect  of  diverting  the  menstrual  flow  from  its  usual  course  into 
the  bladder  and  urethra,  at  the  same  time  that  the  urine  was  made  to  take  the 
same  course.  He  conceives  that  the  patient  was  relieved  of  a  loathsome  affection 
at  a  moderate  cost,  by  the  loss  of  the  reproductive  function. 

2.  A  single  woman,  bearing  a  large  ovarian  cyst  which  had  been  developing  for 
some  years,  followed,  under  Di.  Gautier,  a  long  course  of  pui^tive,  diuretic,  and 
ferruginous  medicines.  One  day  the  patient  was  carrying  a  full  kitchen  boiler, 
when  she  tripped  against  a  chair,  and  feu  with  her  left  side  on  the  edge  of  the  boiler. 
She  fainted ;  great  pain  followed ;  but  she  was  not  conscious  of  any  sensation  of 
laceration.  On  external  palpation,  however,  the  resistance  of  the  tumour  bad 
vanished ;  fluctuation  was  freely  discerned,  and  the  liouid  always  fell  to  the  lowest 
point  on  moving  the  patient.  The  liquid  was  graau&Uy  al)8orbed;  and  there 
remained  nothing  of  the  tumour  but  a  hard  nucleus. 

3.  Dr.  Herpin  relates  two  instructive  cases  of  ovarian  dropsy,  of  which  the 
followinff  is  a  summary : — 1.  On  the  27th  June,  1838,  a  woman,  aged  twenty- 
nine,  had  been  married  fifteen  months ;  her  husband  stated  that  she  bore  at  that 
time  a  small  tumour  over  the  right  groin.  During  the  last  month,  this  tumour 
increased  rapidly,  and  began  to  disturb  the  intestinal  functions.  On  the  3rd 
August,  pr^nancv,  which  had  not  existed  at  first  examination,  was  suspected ; 
the  size  of  the  aodomen  had  greatly  increased.  On  the  4th,  the  patient  was 
seized  with  colic  and  diarrhoea,  tollowed  by  intense  abdominal  pain ;  other  attacks 
came  on  at  intervals  of  a  few  hours,  and  caused  collapse.  On  external  examina- 
tion, it  was  discovered  that  the  elastic  resistance  of  the  tumour  was  gone,  thai  the 
tumour  had  lost  much  of  its  volume  and  consistency.  Symptoms  of  peritonitis 
came  on.  This  was  subdued  by  leeching,  mercurial  inunction,  and  opiates.  The 
cvst  grew  again,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  gestation,  it  had  reacquired  tl:e 
size  it  had  before  rupture.  Labour  came  on  at  the  period  prognosticated,  but 
proceeding  slowly,  M.  Mayor,  under  whose  care  she  had  come,  fearing  some 
accident  from  the  violent  efforts  made  by  the  patient,  applied  tl\e  forceps,  and 
brought  forth  a  living  child.  She  made  a  good  puerperal  recovery.  The  charac- 
ters of  the  ovarian  cyst  became  clearly  defined.  Four  years  later,  the  cyst  had 
enlarged  considerably,  and  caused  ^eat  functional  disturbance.  Tapping  was 
resorted  to  repeatedly.  After  the  third,  it  was  perceived  that  another  tumour  was 
springing  up  to  the  right  of  the  ovarian  cyst ;  thepatient  was  again  pregnant.  Several 
other  punctures  were  made,  but  the  patient  sank,  with  all  the  signs  of  advanced 
phthisis,  at  the  end  of  seventeen  months  from  the  first  tapping. 

Case  2. — Cure  of  an  ovarian  cyst  by  absorption,  through  sudorific  treatment  and 
purgatives. 

On  the  14th  May,  1844,  a  woman,  aged  forty-five,  still  menstruating,  having 
had  two  children,  had  perceived  for  some  months  a  tumour,  recognised  to  be  an 
ovarian  cyst.  M.  Herpin  prescribed,  for  every  two  days  out  of  three,  a  packing, 
after  the  hydropathic  fashion,  in  blankets,  and  every  two  hours,  until  sweating, 
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Dover^s  powder.  ProfiiBe  sweating  was  caused;  the  blankets  were  dripping. 
After  fifteen  days  of  this  treatment,  the  tumour  had  sensibly  diminished.  After 
a  week's  repose  a  purgative  course  was  adopted.  Anderson's  pills  were  given 
every  two  or  three  days.  Her  health  improved ;  the  tumour  decreased.  Three 
Tears  afterwards,  the  tumour  could  not  be  felt,  and  after  six  years  it  was  ascer* 
lained  that  there  was  no  relapse. 

n.  DlSEASBS  Of  P&K&NA27CT. 

jl  Case  of  Vomiting  during  Pregnancy.    By  Dr.  Turnbitll.    (Australian  Medical 

Journal,  No.  2.    April,  1856.) 

The  case  of  vomiting  during  pregnanes  related  by  Dr.  Tumbull  of  Victoria,  is 
interesting  on  account  of  the  clearness  of  its  pathology.  On  the  22nd  of  Septem- 
ber, 1855,  he  saw  Mrs.  S.,  who  was  suffering  from  persistent  vomiting,  with  quick 
weak  pulse ;  no  pain  on  pressure  over  the  epigastric  region ;  she  was  between 
seven  and  eight  months'  pregnant.  Hydrocyanic  acid ;  sinapisms  to  the  abdomen ; 
mistura  creosoti  (Ph.  £d.) ;  culoroforro,  at  first  in  doses  of  five  minims,  half-hourly, 
afterwards  increased ;  were  successively  tried  and  totaUv  failed.  The  patient  was 
unable  to  retain  even  a  teaspoonful  of  cold  water.  On  the  next  day  vomiting 
persbted,  patient  almost  pulseless ;  premature  labour  determined  on ;  os  uten 
found  partially  dilated,  feet  presenting.  The  membranes  being  ruptured,  the 
vomiting  ceased  almost  immediately.  A  living  female  child  was  extracted.  Pla- 
centa removed  easily.  The  vomiting  returned  five  or  six  hours  after  delivery. 
Half  a  grain  of  opium  and  two  and  a  half  grains  of  bismuth  were  ordered  fre- 
quently. A  small  clot  was  discharged,  and  on  examination  a  substance  was  felt 
protruding  through  the  os ;  this  removed,  was  found  to  be  a  portion  of  placenta. 
On  its  extraction  every  disagreeable  symptom  disappeared.  (That  the  cause  of 
the  obstinate  vomiting  was  reflex  irritation,  having  its  starting-point  in  the  uterus, 
Bcems  without  doubt.  Was  this  irritation  before  delivery  set  up  bj[  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  presentation  P  Had  the  feet  descended  into  contact  with  the  cervix 
-  uteri  in  consequence  of  oonversiou  from  an  originally  different  presentation  ?) 
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1.  On  a  Case  of  Artificial  Premature  Labour  by  ScanzonVs  Method,    By  Spaeth. 
(Wochenbl.  d.  Zeitschr.  der  Ges.  d.  Aerzte  zu  Wien.    1856.) 

2.  A  Case  of  Inversion  of  the  Uterus,    By  Professor  White.     (Buffalo  Med.  Journ. 

March,  1856.) 

3.  Case  of  Inversio  Uteri.    By  Samuel  P.  Bkown,  M.D.,  of  Greensburgh,  Pa. 

(Meddcal  Examiner.    June,  1856.) 

4.  The  Numerical  Relations  of  the  Occurrence  of  Placenta  Pravia  in  Kurhessen. 
By  Dr.  Schwakz,  of  Fulda.     (Monatsschr.  f.  Geburtsk.    August,  1856.) 

5.  Extra-uterine   Gestation  outside  the  Abdominal  Cavity.    By  Dr.  Genth,   of 

Schwalbach.    (Verhandl.  der  Ges.  fiir  Geburtsk.,  Berlin,  1855.) 

1.  (In  a  former  Report  the  method  of  Scanzoni  for  inducing  premature  labour 
was  aescribed.  The  following  note  contains  the  results  of  its  application  in 
practice.) 

In  Spaeth's  case  the  application  of  suction  to  the  breasts  brought  on  strong 
pains,  which  exerted  a  marked  influence  on  the  cervix  uteri,  but  had  to  be  inter- 
mitted on  account  of  the  disagreeable  effect  upon  the  breasts.  Out  of  eight  cases 
in  which  the  method  has  been  tried,  it  succeeded  in  four.  In  the  quickest,  labour 
followed  in  seven  hours ;  in  the  slowest,  on  the  thirteenth  day  after  twenty-one 
applications.  The  result  depends  partly  on  the  reflex  excitability  of  the  indivi- 
dual, partly  on  the  condition  of  the  nipples.  One  advantage  attending  it  is  the 
freedom  from  hurtful  influence  on  the  fo&tus. 
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2.  Professor  White's  patient  had  been  attended  in  her  labour  by  a  German 
midwife,  who  stated  that  after  a  brief  labour  she  had  given  birth  to  a  male  infant 
weighing  upwards  of  ten  pounds.  The  placenta  very  soon  came  away,  accom- 
panied by  tne  inverted  uterus,  which  descended  into  the  vagina.  The  floodins  at 
this  time  was  described  as  terrific,  and  caused  protracted  sipoo]>e.  No  memcal 
assistance  was  requested  for  several  days  afterwards,  by  which  time  the  tumour 
had  descended  through  the  os  externum.  The  first  attempt  to  replace  it  was 
unsuccessful,  in  consequence  of  the  fainting  of  the  patient  from  loss  of  biood 
during  the  effort.  Next  day  (the  eighth  after  accident),  with  the  aid  of  chloro- 
fonn,  a  more  successful  attempt  was  made.  The  dimpling  of  the  fundus  was  pre- 
served by  a  rectum  bougie,  whilst  the  hand  was  allowed  to  rest.  The  re-position 
was  effected  by  great  perseverance  under  great  difficulty.  The  hiemorrhi^  ceased 
entirely  after  replacement.  The  patient,  however,  died  two  days  afterwards. 
Autopsj  revealed  great  amemia.  There  were  slight  marks  of  inflammation  with 
exudatfon,  in  the  peritoneum.    The  uterus  exhibited  nothing  abnormal. 

3.  The  case  of  inversion  of  the  uterus  related  by  Dr.  Brown  serves  to  illus- 
trate the  mode  of  occurrence  of  this  accident.  Mrs.  £.,  a  healthv  young  woman, 
in  her  second  confinement,  was  in  labour  at  three  a.m.  on  the  3ra  of  April,  1856. 
The  pains  were  recurring,  at  intervals  of  fifteen  minutes,  short,  and  without  trismus. 
At  eight  A.M.  they  became  more  frequent  and  effective.  Whilst  walking  about 
the  room  a  strong  bearing-down  came  on,  during  which  she  got  on  her  knees  close 
by  the  btd ;  with  a  violent  expulsive  effort  the  child  was  expelled.  She  imroe- 
diatelv  complained  of  exhaustion,  and  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  desired  to  be  put 
to  beci.  In  a  few  minutes  after  she  was  found  to  be  flooding  profusely.  Whilst 
Dr.  Brown's  hand  was  on  the  abdomen  she  was  seized  with  a  violent  pain,  which 
he  thought  expelled  the  placenta,  but  on  introducing  his  hand  he  founa  the  uterus 
inverted  and  tiie  placenta  adherent.  Dr.  Brown  attempted  the  re-position  of  the 
litems  with  the  placenta  attached,  but  failed.  Shortly  after  Dr.  R.  Brown  peeled 
off  the  placenta,  grasped  the  uterus  in  his  hand,  reintroduced  it  into  the  vagina, 
carried  it  through  the  os  uteri,  and,  indenting  the  fundus,  pushed  it  forwards  with 
the  fingers  in  a  conical  shape,  and  thus  without  much  difficulty  replaced  it.  Strong 
uteriue  contractions  followed,  and  on  examination  the  fundus  was  found  again 
slightly  depressed.    The  patient  rallied  and  did  well. 

4.  Those  statistical  summaries  which  are  based  upon  complete  observation,  are 
clearly  the  only  ones  which  can  furnish  laws.  In  the  district  of  Kurhessen,  every 
delivery  is  recorded,  and  the  nature  of  the  labour  related,  by  the  medical  attendant. 
We  thus  possess  the  necessary  elements  for  estimating  the  comparative  frequency 
of  pai-ticular  obstetric  occurrences.  In  the  course  of  twenty  years,  there  were 
519,328  births,  and  placenta  previa  occurred  332  times.  The  numbers  varr  re- 
markably in  different  years — ^namely,  from  8,  the  lowest  number,  to  76,  the  highest. 
Of  these  332  cases,  246  women  recovered;  86  died.  251  children  were  still-bom; 
85  lived.  40  women  were  primiparse.  Tumiuff  by  the  foot  was  practised  in  259, 
and  in  7  turning  by  the  hand ;  23  children  had  to  be  extracted  by  forceps ;  13 
were  extracted  by  Ciesarean  section  after  death  of  mother.  The  placenta  was 
artificially  removed  8  times,  and  16  times  pluming  was  resorted  to. 

5.  The  case  of  Dr.  Genth  is  of  a  very  unusual  kind.  A  woman,  aged  thirty-four, 
had  borne  from  her  earliest  childhood  an  easily-moveable  oval  tumour,  the  size  of  a 
hazel-nut,  in  the  left  side,  near  the  external  abdominal  ring,  under  the  skin.  This 
tumour  gradually  reached  the  size  of  a  walnut  after  the  establishment  of  men- 
struation. It  was  always  tender  on  pressure.  At  twenty-four  she  married,  and 
fell  pregnant  immediately.  Without  known  cause,  she  suffered  in  the  fourth 
month  a  prolapsus  uteri,  which  towards  the  end  of  pregnancy  had  attained  the 
size  of  a  chil(rs  head.  The  tumour  in  the  side  remained  unchanged.  The  labour 
was  normal.    The  prolapsus  continued,  and  had  to  be  supported  by  a  band.  After 
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some  years  another  pregnancy,  with  prolapsus  uteri,  took  place,  without  any 
influence  upon  the  tumour  in  the  siae.  The  third  pregnancy  resembled  the 
preceding,  and  ended  in  1850.    She  menstruated  regularly  until  Februaiy,  1852. 

After  menstruating  as  usual,  on  the  22nd  of  February,  1852,  the  catamenia 
ceased.  Some  weeks  later,  the  patient  perceived  an  enlargement  of  the  tumour 
in  the  side ;  it  became  painful  ana  inflamed ;  the  inflammation  was  removed  by  local 
antiphlogosis ;  but  the  tumour  grew  rapidly.  Sixteen  and  a-half  weeks  from  the 
cessation  of  the  catamenia  the  tumour  was  as  big  as  two  fists,  uniformly  tense,  so 
that  its  contents  could  not  be  determined.  It  had  extended  under  the  skin  to  the 
labium  majus.  In  the  inguinal  canal  was  felt  a  pedunculated  prolongation,  of  the 
thickness  of  the  little  fin^r.  The  tumour  was  so  distinct  from  the  abdominal 
cavity,  that  the  horizontiu  branch  of  the  pubes  could  be  felt  between.  The  patient 
was  now  very  weak,  ansmic,  and  forced  to  keep  her  bed.  She  begged  earnestly 
for  the  removal  of  the  tumour.  An  exploratory  puncture  was  made ;  some  ounces 
of  water  followed,  and  then  a  quantity  of  arterial  blood.  The  tumour  lost  nothing 
of  its  tension,  and  so  its  contents  could  not  be  made  out.  A  longitudinal  incision 
was  made.  Under  the  outer  coverings  a  tendinous  membrane  was  seen,  which 
being  slit,  a  capacious  round  cavity  was  exposed.  In  this  the  finger  detected  an 
easily  moveable  foetus,  which  livea  for  a  moment  after  extraction.  It  was  about 
four  or  five  months  old,  and  well-formed.  The  placenta  was  implanted  aU  round 
the  cavity,  and  the  greater  part  was  removed  by  the  forefinger,  with  much  loss  of 
blood.  The  wound  was  closed,  and  haemorrhage  stopped  by  cold.  On  the  seventh 
day  another  piece  of  the  placenta  was  removed,  wnich  had  occasioned  another 
bleeding.  In  three  weeks  the  wound  had  almost  entirely  closed.  She  recovered 
her  strength  quickly.  After  complete  cicatrisation  of  the  wound,  the  tumour  was 
felt,  as  before,  easily  moveable  under  the  skin. 

The  woman  has  had  a  natural  pregnancy  since.  Dr.  Genth  has  no  doubt  that 
the  tumour  was  formed  by  the  ovary,  which,  like  the  testicle,  had  escaped  from 
the  abdominal  cavity,  drawing  the  Fallopian  tube  after  it.  The  passage  of  the 
impregnated  ovum  into  the  abdomen  was  somehow  stopped,  perhaps  by  com- 
pression of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  thus  the  development  ot  the  ovum  took 
place  not  only  outside  the  uterus,  but  even  outside  the  abdomen.  The  falling  of 
the  uterus  at  each  gestation  is  explained  by  the  dragging  of  the  ligamentous  part 
of  the  ovary  preventing  the  uterus  from  rising  up  towards  the  thorax. 

[The  Reporter  woum  remark  that  a  stethoscopic  examination  of  the  tumour 
would  have  revved  the  presence  of  a  living  foetus.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  Ques- 
tion whether  removal  of  the  entire  tumour,  including  the  ovary,  would  not  have 
been  proper,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possible  recurrence  of  this  nermal  gestation.] 

IV.  PUEBFERAL  AUD  POST-PUEEPERAL  DISEASES. 

1.  Account  of  a  Puerperal  Epidemic  racing  concurrently  with  Cholera  in  the  Lying-in 

Hospital  at  Trient,    By  Professor  B&aun.    (Zeitschr.  der  k.  k.  6es.  d,  Aerzte 
zu  Wien.   Aug,  1856.) 

2.  Remarks  on  the  Consecutive  Diseases  of  the  Puerperal  Condition.     By  Dr. 

MiKscHiK  of  Vienna.     (Zeitschr.  der  k.  k.  Ges.  d.  Aerzte  zu  Wien.    Nos.  3 

and  4.  1856.) 
1.  We  extract  from  Professor  Braun's  Report  of  the  movement  of  the  Trient 
Lyine-in  and  Foundling  Hospital  for  1855,  some  brief  notes  relating  to  the  spread 
of  a  form  of  puerperal  fever  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera.  During  the  year 
1855,  279  pregnant  women  were  wimitted,  40  remained  over  from  the  preceaing 
year,  so  that  319  were  treated.  30  went  out  undelivered.  Of  the  women  de- 
livered, 191  were  discharged  well ;  66  were  transferred  to  the  Poor-house,  6  to 
the  Trient  Hospital,  and  12  died ;  some  remained  undelivered.  The  mortality  of 
the  puerperal  women  was  as  1  to  28,  or  3*5  per  cent.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  those 
delivered  in  August  died,  whereupon  the  most  speedy  separation  of  the  sick  from 
the  healthy  was  effected.    With  the  exception  of  August,  the  health-condition  of 
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the  house  was  good.  There  died  in  Febroarj,  1  woman  of  asthma  of  the  longs ;  in 
March  and  May,  in  each,  1  of  pleuritis  and  peritoneal  exudations :  in  June,  1  of 
apoplexy  of  the  brain ;  but  in  August,  when  the  cholera  epidemic  nad  reached  its 
culmination-point  in  the  town,  6  £ed  of  a  puerperal  disease.  In  this  summer,  out 
of  a  popdation  of  330,000,  more  than  6200,  or  1*9  per  cent.,  were  carried  off  by 
eholera.  From  the  10th  to  the  ISth  August,  8  women  out  of  12  deliTered,  or  one 
daily,  sickened,  of  whom  5  died  within  a  few  days.  On  the  16th  Angnst,  a  man 
belongine  to  the  house  fell  ill  of  cholera,  and  died  on  the  20th.  Two  days  after, 
a  perrectly  healthy  woman,  who  had  been  delivered  nine  days,  took  the  cholersi 
and  was  transferred  on  the  same  day  into  the  Cholera  Lazaretto.  Concurrently 
with  this  intense  puerperal-fever  epidemic,  cholera  infantum  spread  amongst  the 
children.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  serious  want  of  water ;  a  great  terror 
seized  the  pregnant  women ;  in  consequence,  a  temporary  hospital  was  procured, 
to  which  some  of  the  patients  were  removed,  whilst  others  were  sent  to  tbeir 
homes,  and  no  more  were  admitted,  except  extreme  cases,  until  the  30th  September. 
The  first  child  died  of  cholera  infantum  on  the  16th  August,  and  the  last  on  the 
12th  September.  The  wards  were  cleansed  by  chlorine  gas  and  heating,  aftor 
Busch's  method,  and  fourteen  days  later,  re-occupied  without  ill  oonsecjuence. 

The  following  summary  of  the  cases  gives  a  general  view  of  the  origin,  cause, 
and  symptoms  of  the  fever : — 

No.     Day  of  delivery.  Day  of  nckenizig.       Result.  Bemarloi. 

159    ...    Aug.  10th    ...    Aug.  10th    ...    Aug.  12th,  died       ...    Strong  terer,  meteorism,  diarrbcM 

aaa  TomitiBg. 

178    ...    Aug.  10th    ...    Aog.  ISth    ...    Aug.  16th,  died       ...    Peritoneal  ezodation,  ▼omitiiig,  and 

diarrhcea. 

176    ...    Aug.   0th    ...    Ang.  12th    ...    Aug.  22rd,  died       ...    Bepticsmia  without  localisation;  no 

diarrhcea  or  Tonriting. 

183    ...    July  90th     ...    Aug.  12th    ...    Aug.  20th,  recoT.    ...    Metrorrhagia,  contianed  fever:  qui- 


nine. 


161    ...    Aug.  12th    ...    Aug.  16th    ...    Aug.  10th,  died       ...    8eptic«inia,  no  vomiting,  diarrihOBe^ 

or  meteorism. 

171    ...    Aug.  14th    ...    Aug.  16th    ...    Sept.  19th,  reooT.    ...    Periroetritia,  Aug.  28th:   miliaria, 

Sept.  3rd ;  metastatic  abacesaea. 

140    ...    July  29th     ...    Aug.  16th    ...    Sept.  22Bd,  died       ...    Metrorrhagia,  then  pleorilio  ezoda- 

tiona. 

105    ...    Aug.  16th    ...    Aug.  18th    ...    Oct  18th,  died        ...    Septicaf^mia,  Sept.  lot,  choleraic diar- 

rnoBa  and  metaataais.  Autopsy: 
laree  purulent  depoait  in  apex  of 
right  lung. 

It  was  remarked  that  the  cases  of  puerperal  fever  preceded  those  of  cholera. 
It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  this  puerperal  fever  arose  out  of  the 
influences  and  relations  with  the  ruling  contagious  miasmatic  diseases ;  for  since 
the  21st  July,  no  autopsy  was  performed  by  either  of  the  attending  physicians; 
and  after  July,  every  patient  on  admission  was  supplied  with  clean  Imen,  and  her 
own  clothing  purified  by  chlorine  gas  for  twenty-four  hours.  External  communi- 
cation was  cut  off;  the  school  was  closed  on  I5th  July;  no  obstetric  operations 
were  called  for  in  this  period ;  and  several  pounds  of  sulphate  of  ircm  were  daily 
thrown  into  the  privies.  The  deficiency  of  water  was  supplied  at  great  cost,  and 
good  diet  [without  vegetables  and  fruit)  allowed. 

Duriug  the  winter  of  1856,  no  case  of  puerperal  fever  appeared. 

2.  Dr.  Mikschik  refers  to  the  labours  of  Heschl,  Rokitansky,  Wedl,  Virchow, 
Ketzius,  Kainey,  &c.,  on  the  fattv  transformation  of  the  uterine  tissues  after 
labour,  preparatory  to  the  return  of^  this  organ  to  its  normal  state.  He  observes 
that,  when  unfavourable  circumstances  arrest  this  transformation,  the  womb 
remains  in  the  state  of  fatty  degeneration,  and  will  be  found  either  increased  or 
diminished  in  volume.  This  latter  condition,  more  rare  than  the  first,  was  noted 
in  1S4!2  by  Rokitansky,  who  pointed  out  a  remarkable  brittleness  of  the  uterine 
fibre.  The  organ  remains  porous,  pale  red,  of  a  slaty-grey  here  and  there,  yel- 
lowish, and  pale  yellow.  Amongpst  the  causes  which  induce  these  chanses  of 
volume  of  the  uterus,  must  in  chief  be  noted  puerperal  diseases,  which  fill  the 
organ  with  exudation-liquids,   and  envelope  it  ana  its  appendages  with  thick 
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exuded  masses.  The  causes  next  in  freqaeocy  are  tubercular  diseases ;  but  of 
16  cases,  Mikschik  found  the  volume  of  the  uterus  increased  in  13.  In  the  3  cases 
of  atrophj,  the  connexion  was  with  tuberculous  disease.  The  time  that  had  elapsed 
between  delivery  and  death  was  from  ten  weeks  to  two  years. 

Can  a  fatty  uterus  conceive,  and  become  the  seat  of  menstruation  ?  This  question 
cannot  be  answered  positively.  But  the  possibility  is  doubtful;  for  autopsies 
have  shown  that,  in  intense  puerperal  affections,  the  exudations  are  deposited, 
not  in  the  uterus  alone,  but  in  the  ovaries  also,  and  that  the  Graafian  folUcles  are 
thus  often  destroyed.  But  there  exists  sometimes  a  sanguineous  discharge  that 
may  be  mistaken  for  menstruation :  this  is  because  the  vessels  of  a  fatty  uterus 
remain  open,  and  the  blood  is  able  to  escape  the  more  easily  from  the  friable  con* 
dition  of  the  capillaries.  Later,  when  the  fatty  metamorphosis  has  .made  progress, 
the  researches  of  Wedl  have  shown  that  the  vascular  walls  and  the  small  capillaries 
which  have  no  vasa  vasarum,  disappear  for  want  of  nutrition.  Then  results  a  local 
aueemia  which  dries  up  the  source  of  heemorrhage.  The  atrophied  womb  causes 
no  disorder ;  but  since  amenorrhoea  is  the  inevitable  consequence,  and  since  the 

Srimitive  lesion  is  always  accompanied  by  other  alterations,  the  patients  seek  for 
iie  cause  of  their  ilhiess  in  the  absence  of  menstruation,  and  torment  the  phy- 
sician to  prescribe  in  this  direction.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  be  on  our  guard 
not  to  do  mischief,  in  trying  to  restore  impossible  menstruation. 

Amongst  the  other  consecutive  diseases,  the  most  frequent  and  the  most  severe 
are  the  consequence  of  peritonitis.  This  easily  and  frequentlv  returns.  Each  one 
of  these  forms  of  partial  peritonitis  has  a  course  and  gravity  wnich  depend  upon  the 
nature,  quantity,  and  situation  of  the  exudations  caused  by  the  primitive  disease. 
Such  are  the  deposits  in  the  pelvb,  around  the  womb ;  the  transformation  of  the 
exudation  into  tubercles;  its  oreanization  into  false  membranes,  bands,  which 
determine  the  most  various  moomcations  in  the  situation  and  relations  of  the 
abdominal  organs;  the  shortening  of  the  mesentery;  incurable  displacements  with 
fixing  of  the  womb,  dragging  the  bladder  and  rectum  in  the  empty  state  of  the 
womD,  and  giving  rise  to  more  severe  accidents  in  the  event  of  pregnancy ;  lastly, 
all  tiie  disorders  which  result  from  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  intestines, 
and  the  sterility  following  upon  a  faulty  position  of  the  Fallopian  tubes. 
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The  Imperial  Society  of  Medicine  of  Cofutantinople, 

Whateteb  may  be  the  ultimate  results  of  the  late  war,  on  the  civilization  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  it  appears  that  medical  science  and  the  state  of  the  profession 
are  likely  to  be  advanced  and  benefited. 

Nowhere  is  such  a  motley  crowd  of  medical  pnustitioners  (qualified  and  non* 
qualified)  to  be  found  as  in  Constantinople :  English,  French,  Italians,  Greeks, 
Armenians,  Jews,  Turks,  &c.,  may  fairly  be  said  to  represent  every  system  that 
has  ever  been  propounded  in  medicine.  Though  it  had  been  long  felt  that  it 
would  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  bring  all  these  different  physicians  together, 
and  of  great  advantage  in  promoting  a  good  understanding  among  them,  the 
acheme  of  forming  a  Medical  Society,  though  sometimes  contemplated,  could 
never  be  carried  out,  owing  to  the  jeaJousy  of  so  many  conflicting  nationalities, 
snd  the  local  difficulties  of  liabitation  and  practice. 

It  having  struck  Dr.  Pincoffs,  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Scutari  hospitals, 
that  the  circumstances  which  during  the  late  war  brought  an  additional  innux  of 
medical  officers,  offered  peculiar  opportunities  for  carrying  out  such  an  object,  he 
succeeded,  on  the  13th  of  February,  1856,  in  effecting  a  meeting  of  tne  chief 
medical  officers  of  the  English,  French,  and  Sardinian  military  hospitals,  and  of 
the  leadbig  physicians  of  Constantinople ;  they  then  resolved  that  tbev  would 
assemble  regular)^  so  long  as  the  war  should  last,  with  a  view  of  ultimately 
establishing  a  permanent  Medical  Society  at  Constantinople. 
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M.  Baudens,  Inspector-General  of  the  French  hospitals  in  the  East,  was 
elected  President  f  Dr.  Linton,  Inspector-General  of  the  Scutari  hospitals,  and 
Dr.  Fauvel,  Physician  to  the  French  Emhassy  and  M6decin  Sanitaire  de  France, 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society. 

The  Society  have  ever  since  met  regularly  even  fortnight ;  the  all-engrosnng 
feature  of  the  French  hospitals — typhus  tever — ^has  formed  the  topic  of  the  prindpu 
papers  and  discussions ;  and,  if  we  say  that  physicians  oi  all  nations,  and 
Dclonging  to  all  schools,  have  spoken  on  the  subject,  we  are  sure  that  our 
readers  will  look  forward  with  interest  to  a  detailed  account  of  the  proceedings, 
shortly  to  be  published  by  the  Society  itself,  and  which  will  contain  a  vast  amount 
of  individual  observation.  We  take  from  the  '  Union  Mddicale  (Proo^  Yerbaux 
de  la  Society  Imp^riale  de  M^.  de  Const.,  Juin — Septre.  1856),  the  names  of  the 
different  medical  men  who  have  read  papers  and  have  spoken  at  the  meetings : — Of 
the  French  Military  Hospitals,  Doctors  Cazalas,  Thomas,  Nettes,  Jacquot,  Valette, 
Pastureau,  Barudel,  Baudens,  Quesnoi,  Garreau,  and  Grellois;  of  the  Naval 
Hospital :  D.  Arnaud ;  of  the  English  Hospitals  :  Drs.  Dryce,  Freund,  Pincoffs, 
Temple ;  of  the  Turkish  Army :  Dr.  Bonelli ;  of  the  Constantinople  Physicians : 
Drs.  Fauvel,  Caratheodory,  Sotto,  Pardo.  The  names  of  two  Russian  physicians, 
sent  by  their  Government  to  observe  the  typhus  fever  in  various  localities,  are  now 
also  found :  Drs.  Alferieff  and  Moering. 

Since  the  departure  of  the  allied  armies.  Dr.  Fauvel,  a  man  of  acknowledged 
scientific  and  professional  standing,  has  been  the  President  of  the  Society ;  the 
Council  is  formed  of  some  of  the  principal  physicians  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
Society  numbers  above  forty  resident,  ana  several  honorary  and  corresponding, 
members.  One  of  the  chief  statutes  of  the  Society,  that  none  but  properly 
qualified  practitioners  are  to  be  members,  will  contribute  not  a  little  to  raising  the 
standard  of  the  profession.  The  Society  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the 
patronage  of  Fuad  Pasha,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Tms  distinguished 
statesman,  who  has  the  most  enlightened  views  on  all  matters,  is  fully  able  to 
appreciate  the  benefits  likely  to  result  from  such  an  association  for  Turlcey,  the 
more  so  as  he  has  himself  studied  medicine ;  he  has  accepted  the  title  of  honorary 
member,  and  procured  from  the  Sultan  a  Berai,  g^rantin^  to  the  Society  the  title 
and  privileges  of  an  Imperial  Societv  of  Medicme  {DjemUti  Thebiei  Ckahaw), 
It  is  also  probable  that  the  Society  will  obtain  a  considerable  pecuniary  grant  from 
Government ;  and  it  intends  publishing  a  periodical  account  of  its  transactions. 

The  interest  of  such  a  publication  will  oe  all  the  greater,  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  members  of  the  conseil  de  sante  (board  of  health)  are  members  of  the 
Society.  This  board  has  paid- medical  correspondents  throughout  the  Levant,  and 
as  far  as  the  bordera  of  Persia  and  India ;  it  will  thus  be  easily  understood  that  much 
valuable  information  on  those  countries  (involving  questions  of  epidemics, 
quarantine,  and  other  matters  of  scientific  and  commercial  importance)  may  be 
imparted  and  diffused  by  this  channel. 


Edible  Seaweedt, 

Some  very  interesting  experiments  were  published  in  the  Joly  number  of  the 
'  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal,'  by  Dr.  John  Davy,  on  the  constitution 
of  certain  edible  seaweeds, — the  Chondrus  crispus,  the  Khodomenia  pahnata, 
Porphvra  lacunata,  Laminaria  digitata,  and  Fucus  vesiculosus.  The  main  result 
was  the  determination  of  the  presence  of  a  larger  quantity  of  nitrogen  than 
is  contained  in  the  best  flour.  We  merely  allude  to  Dr.  Davy's  observations,  that 
we  may  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  two  prizes  of  60Z.  and  20/.  respectively 
have  been  offered  by  Sir  C.  Trevelyan,  Bart.,  for  the  best  essays  on  the  applica- 
tions of  the  marine  algs  and  their  products  as  food  or  medicine  for  man  and 
domestic  animals.  We  regret  that  we  have  not  space  to  do  more  than  adfert 
thus  briefly  to  the  matter. 
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On  the  CompoBition  of  Food,  and  bow  it  is 
Adulterated,  with  practical  directions  for  its 
analysis.  B7  W.  Maroet,  M.D.,  F.C.S.,  &c. 
London,  1856.    pp.  178. 

The  Science  of  Mind ;  or,  Pneumatology. 
Yol.  I.     1856.    pp.  812. 

Becberohes  snr  les  Monorchides  et  les  Cryp- 
torcbides  chez  T  Homme.  Far  H.  Ernst 
Godard.    1856.    pp.  88. 

The  American  Journal  of  Insanity.  J0I7, 
1856. 

The  Dublin  Practice  of  Midwifery.  By 
Henry  Maunsell,  M.D.  New  Edition,  rerised. 
London,  1866.    pp.  279. 

Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Methods  of 
Medical  Observation  and  Research.  By  Thos. 
Laycock.  M.D.    Edinburgh,  1856.    pp.  218. 

Norsk  magazin  for  Laegeridenskaben.  Band 
z.  Hefte  7,  8. 

Bemarks  on  Vesico-Vaginal  Fistula.  By 
K.  Boxeman,  M.D.  of  Montgomery,  Ala. 
1856.    pp.  29. 

An  Address  to  the  Graduates  of  the  Uni- 
▼ersity  of  Edinburgh,  1st  Aug.  1856.  By  J. 
ICller,  F.B.S.B.,  Professor  of  Surgery.  (Be- 
print.) 

Advice  to  Officers  in  India.  By  John 
M*Cosh,M.D.  London,  1856.  pp.810.  2nded. 

Handbttch  der  Systematischen  Anatomie 
des  Menschen.  Von  Dr.  J.  Henle.  In  drei 
Bftnden.  Erster  Band,  Erste  und  Zweite 
Abtheilnng.    Braunschweig,  1855-1856. 

The  Census  of  Ireland  for  the  Tear  1851. 
Fart  v..  Vols.  I.  and  IL  Presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  her 
M^esty.    Dublin,  1856. 

The  Principles  of  Surgery.  By  James 
Syme,  F.BS.E.  Fourth  Edition.  London, 
1856.     pp.  486. 

On  Some  Points  of  the  Anatomy  of  the 
Liver  of  Man  and  Vertebrate  Animals.  Rj 
Lionel  J.  Beale,  M.B.,  &o.  London,  1856. 
pp.  80. 

Gny's  Hospital  Reports.  Edited  by  Samuel 
Wilks,  M.D.,  and  Alph.  Poland.  Third 
Series.    Vol.  II.    pp.  428. 

A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Gentlemen  of  the 
Medical  Profession,  on  the  Nature  and  Pro- 
perties of  the  Aluminous  Chalybeate  Water 
at  Ssndrocks,  in  the  Parish  of  Chale,  Isle  of 
Wight.  By  H.  Waterworth,  Surgeon.  New- 
port, 1858.    pp.  81. 

Introductory  Address  delivered  at  the 
Middlesex  Hospital  at  the  commencement  oi 
the  Medical  Session,  Oct.  1 , 1 85 6.  By  Camp- 
bell  De  Morgan,  F.B.aS.  London,  1856. 
pp.  81. 

The  Anstralian  Medical  JonmaL  Edited 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Medical 
Society  of   Victoria.    January    and    April, 

1856. 

On  Eezema  Infisntile.  By  Erasmus  Wilson, 
FJ^S.    London,  1856.    (Beprint.) 


The  Assurance  Magazine  and  Journal  of 
the  Institute  of  Actuaries.  No.  XXV.  Oct. 
1856. 

Tubular  System  of  Supporting  Artificial 
Teeth.  By  C.  Stokes,  M.R.C.S.,  Surgeon- 
Dentist.    London,  1856.    pp.  24. 

Etudes  MMicales  et  Statistiques  sur  les 
Principales  Sources  d'Eaux  Min^rales  de 
France,  d'Angleterre,  et  d'Ailemagne.  Par 
le  Dr.  J.  C.  Herpin  (de  Metz).  Paris,  1856. 
pp.  871. 

Military  Sanatoria.  Letter  addressed  to 
H.B.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  on  the  Intro- 
duction of  Mineral  Water  Establishments  for 
the  utte  of  the  Army.  By  P.  Pincolft,  M.D. 
London,  1856.    pp.  87. 

The  True  Art  of  Healing.  A  Discourse  on 
the  Bational  System  of  Medicine.  Delivered 
Oct.  1,  1856.  By  Thomas  K.  Chambers, 
M.D.,  8ec.     London,  1856.    pp.  82. 

On  Self-Training  by  the  Medical  Student. 
The  Introductory  Lecture  delivered  in  Uni- 
versity College,  1856.  By  E.  A.  Parkes,  M.D. 
pp.  86. 

Besearehes  in  Pathological  Anatomy  and 
Clinical  Surgery.  By  Joseph  Sampson 
Gamgee,  StalT-Surgeon,  &c.  London,  1856. 
pp.  216. 

The  Life  of  Cornelius  Agrippa  von  Net- 
tesheim.  Doctor  and  Knight,  commonly 
known  as  a  Magician.  By  Henry  Morley, 
Author  of  *  Palissy  the  Potter,*  &o.  2  vols. 
London,  1856. 

Handbook  of  Physiology.  By  W.  S. 
Kirkes,  M.D.  Third  Edition.  London,  1856. 
Statistics  of  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty-eight 
Cases  of  Intestinal  Obstruction,  with  Be- 
marks. By  S.  Foster  Haven,  Junior,  M.D. 
Philadelphia,  1855.    (Reprint.) 

Bevue  Etrang^  M^ioo-Chirurgioale,  No.  I. 
Oct.  16,1856. 

The  Vocation  of  the  Medical  Scholar. 
Being  the  Oration  delivered  at  the  Eighty- 
third  Anniversary  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
London.  By  B.  W  Bichardson,  M.D.  Lon- 
don, 1856.    pp.  26. 

Lectures  on  the  Varieties  of  Continued 
Fever,  and  their  Discrimination.  By  Thomas 
B.  Peacock,  M.D.,  F.B.C.S. 

Surgical  Anatomy.  By  Joseph  Maclise, 
F.B.C.S.  Fasciculus  XIII.  Second  Edition. 
(Conclusion.) 

A  Manual  of  Physiology,  including  Physio- 
logical Anatomy.  By  W.  B.  Carpenter,  M.D. 
Third  Edition.    London,  1856.    pp.  652. 

New  Bemedies,  with  Formulae  for  their 
Preparation  and  Administration.  By  Bobley 
Dunglison,M.D.,fcc.  Seventh  Edition.  Phi- 
ladelphia,  1856.    pp.  769. 

Clinical  Lectures  on  Paralysis,  certain  Dis- 
eases of  the  Brain,  and  other  Affections  of  the 
Nervous  System.  By  B.  B.  Todd,  M.D., 
F.B.S.    London,  1856.    pp.  474. 
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U.D.  2  ToI«.  pp.  739,  pp.  7&&.  Philadelphia, 
1856.     Eighth  Edition. 

A  Manual  of  Materiia  Mediea  and  Thera- 
penties.  By  B.  I.  Forbea  Boyle,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Third  Edition,  rerlsed  by  F.  W.  Headland, 
H.D.    London,  1 8ft«.    pp.809. 

A  Manual  of  Elementary  Chemistry  s 
Theoretical  and  Praetieal.  By  Cko.  Fownes, 
F.R.S.  Sixth  Edition,  revised  and  eorrected. 
pp.  714. 

Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society  of 
London.  Including  the  Report  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings for  the  Session  1855-6.  London, 
1856.    pp.  490. 

Illustrations  of  the  Pathology  of  Cancer. 
By  J.  Z.  Laarenoe,  F.R.C.S.  Ixmdon,  1856. 
pp.  59.    (Reprint.) 

Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Regis- 
trar>Geaeral  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Mar- 
riages in  England.    London,  1866.    pp.  119. 

Principles  of  Medicine.  An  Elementary 
Yiew  of  the  Causes,  Nature,  Treatment,  Dia- 
gnosis, and  Prognosis  of  Disease.  By  C.  J. 
B.  Williams,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Third  Edition. 
London,  1856.    pp.  608. 

En^pt.  its  Climate,  Character,  and  R»> 
■oarces  as  a  Winter  Resort ;  with  an  Appen- 
dix. &c.  By  A.  H.  Rhind,  F.S.A.  Edin- 
bnrgh,  1856.     pp.  151. 

Calisthenics!  or,  the  Elements  of  Bodily 
Culture  on  Pestalusxian  Principles.  A  con- 
tribution to  Practical  Education.  By  Henry 
de  Lai»p^.     London,  1856. 

Medico -Chirurgieal  Transactions.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Royal  Medico-Chimrgical  So- 
dety  of  London.  Vol.  XXXIX.  London, 
1856.    pp.  S60. 

De  la  Rae's  Medical  Memorandam  Book 
and  Indelible  Diary.  1857.  Edited  by  n 
Physician. 

Hygienic,  Medical,  and  Surgical  Hfaits  for 
Young  Officers  of  the  Royal  and  Merchant 
Navy.  By  W.  M.  Saunders,  M.D.,  R.N. 
London,  1856.    pp.  96. 

On  Artificial  Digestion  as  a  Remedy  im. 
Dyspepsia,  Apepsia,  and  their  results.  Bj  E. 
Ballard,  M.D.    I^ndon,  1856.    pp.  46. 

The  Introductory  Address  delivered  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Oct.  Ist,  1856.  By 
A.  M.  M'Whinnie,  F.R.C.S.  London,  185«. 
pp.  43. 

Gesammelte  Abhandlnngen  rar  Wiasen- 
echaftlichen  Medidn.  Von  Rudolf  Virohow. 
Erste  and  Zweite  Hiilfte.  FrankAirt,  1866. 
pp.  1094. 

Die  Cholera  in  der  Schweiz.  Von  Hemanm 
Lebert.    Frankfort,  1866.    pp.  9S. 


Pathologische  Physiologic.  OmndzGge  der 
gesammten  Krankheitslehre  im  Zosammen- 
hange  dai^gestellt.  Von  Dr.  6.  A.  Spiels. 
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Review  I. 

The  Treaiment  of  the  Insane  mUumt  Mechameal  ResirainU.  By  Johk 
CoNOLLY,  M.D.  Edin.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  of  London,  Consulting  Physician  to  the 
Mid<Uesex  Lunatic  Asylum  at  HanwelL — London,  1856.   pp.  380. 

The  manifest  object  of  Dr.  ConoUy's  treatise,  which  we  propose  to 
examine  in  the  following  pages,  is  to  make  sure  the  continuance,  and 
to  afford  the  means  for  imitating,  a  beneficent  work,  in  the  anxious 
prosecution  of  which  the  writer*s  best  energies  of  heart  and  soul  have, 
for  many  years,  been  engaged  and  spent;  and  the  book  carries  with  it 
all  the  tokens,  showing  it  to  be  a  labour  of  love. 

The  author  opens  with  a  touching  allusion  to  the  time  when  "  night 
Cometh**  and  he  shall  work  no  more,  in  these  words : 

"When  the  close  of  active  professional  exertions  is  felt  to  be  approaching, 
and  the  pressure  of  that  perioa  aut  jam  urgentis  aut  eerie  adventantis  teneciutis 
becomes  perceptible,  a  natural  wish  arises  in  the  mind  of  any  man  who  has 
been  especially  engaged  in  what  he  regards  as  a  good  and  useful  work,  to  leave 
the  woA,  if  not  finisned,  yet  secure ;  or  if  not  yet  secure,  at  least  advanced 
by  his  labours,  and  as  Uttle  incomplete  as  the  shortness  of  his  life  and  the 
imitation  of  his  opportunities  permit.  The  accordance  of  such  a  privilege 
most  have  imposed  obligations  Which  his  imperfect  powers  can  never  have  ful- 
filled satisfactorily ;  and  consohitiou  under  a  consciousness  of  deficient  perfonn- 
ance  can  only  arise  from  a  trust  in  that  Higher  Power  which  allows  men  to  be 
the  instruments  of  any  kind  of  good.  Influenced  by  some  feelings  of  this 
kind,  I  am  anxious  in  these  pages  to  explain,  as  distinctly  as  I  am  able,  the 
nature,  as  well  as  the  rise  and  progress,  of  that  method  ot  treating  the  insane 
which  is  commonly  called  the  non-restraint  system ;  so  as  to  contribute  to  its 
preservation  and  further  improvement,  and  perhaps  to  its  wider  adoption ;  or 
at  least  to  prevent  its  beins  abandoned,  or  imperfectly  acted  unon,  or  misrc- 

S resented,  when  those  by  whom  it  has  been  steadily  maintaineu  in  its  early 
ays  of  trial  and  difficulty,  can  no  longer  describe  or  defend  it.*'  (pp.  1,  3.) 
38-xix.  •! 
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We  pass  over  the  First  Part,  entitled  The  Last  Days  of  the  Old 
Method  of  Treatment;  it  concerns  us  not,  except  as  a  chapter  of 
pain^l  history,  a  huge  black  page  in  the  life  of  mankind,  notable 
chiefly  for  a  proof  how  long  what  is  useless  and  embarrassing,  as  i^ell 
as  inhuman  and  wrong,  may  hold  its  ground,  supported  by  universal 
sanction. 

It  seems,  indeed,  a  curious  phase  in  the  nature  of  human  afifairs,  as 
indicative  of  the  extent  to  which  independence  of  thought  and  action 
in  individuals,  are  repressed  in  society  by  the  communication  of  rigid 
ideas — so-called  education — ^that  it  remained  for  men  of  the  last  cen- 
tury to  conceive,  and  of  the  present  to  thoroughly  apply,  principles 
in  the  treatment  of  insane  persons,  the  reverse  of  those  which  had 
been  so  long  esteemed. 

The  wonder  increases  when  it  is  observed  that,  only  to  forbear  the 
old  management  of  insanity  is  to  strip  the  disorder  of  all  its  terrors, 
and,  by  mere  passive  endurance,  to  make  way  for  many  a  spontaneous 
cure.  That  the  observation  should  never  have  been  made,  of  the 
immediate  aggravation  due  to  the  imposition  of  mechanical  restraint 
on  an  individual  in  a  state  of  raving,  is  beyond  conception ;  and  that 
no  one  mind  in  all  those  ages,  reasoning  from  effect  to  cause,  should 
have  been  tempted  to  essay  an  entire  plan,  consistent  in  all  its  parts 
with  the  avoidance  of  mechanical  coercion,  may  be  considexed  as  one 
more  to  the  many  wonders  of  the  world. 

We  beg  to  recommend  this  very  interesting  sketch  to  the  general 
leader.  Not  only  is  it  a  neoesaary  prelude  to  the  miain  performance 
of  the  book,  but  from  it  he  will  be  enabled  to  estimate  what  mankind 
owe,  and  for  all  time  will  owe,  to  a  little  band  of  philanthropists,  amongst 
whom  our  author,  the  latest  member,  must  unquestionably  be  held 
the  chief.  We  have  used  our  last  assertion  advisedly.  The  position 
of  one  who  teaches  how  to  utilize  a  discovery  or  an  invention  capable 
of  benefiting  mankind,  is,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  morally 
higher  than  that  of  the  inventor.  By  attempting  his  great  experi- 
ment at  Hanwell,  a  metropolitan  asylum  on  a  large  scale.  Dr.  Conolly 
obtained  those  effects  of  a  conspicuous  example,  which  would  probably 
have  ensued  in  no  other  situation.  No  matter  bow  great  the  intrinsic 
value  of  a  discovery  may  be,  the  conviction  thereof  must  often  be 
brought  home  to  the  very  doors,  made  to  take  root  against  the  will, 
or  rather  the  prejudices,  of  the  people,  before  society  can  reap  the 
fruits  of  its  acknowledgmentw 

We  picture  to  oucaelTes,  with  a  feeling  of  deep  respect,  the  courage, 
faith,  perseverance,  and  anxiety,  under  various  and  great  discourage- 
ments, through  which  Dr.  Conolly's  great  experiment  was  made  to 
succeed  and  prove  the  truth  of  his  foregone  convictions. 

As  we  would  avoid  the  temptation  to  excessive  quotation,  we  string 
together  some  of  the  most  important  sentences  from  Dr.  Conolly^s 
Second  Part,  The  First  Days  of  the  New,  or  Non-restraint  System. 
Our  extracts  will  be  sufficient  to  display  the  natiure  of  the  new  method 
of  treatment,  and  to  them  we  shall  have  occasion  to  append  some 
critical  observations. 

{a)  "It  is  indeed,  above  all,  important  to  remember,  and  it  is  the  principal 
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object  of  this  work  to  explain,  that  the  mere  abolition  of  fetters  and  restraints 
constitutes  only  a  part  of  what  is  properly  called  the  non-restraint  system. 
Accepted  in  its  full  and  true  sense,  it  is  a  complete  system  of  management  of 
insane  patients,  of  which  the  operation  begins  the  moment  a  patient  is  admitted 
over  the  threshold  of  an  asylum."  (p.  34!) 

"  It  is  a  part  of  the  non-restraint  system  to  remember,  whateyer  the  state 
and  circumstances  of  a  newly-admitted  patient  may  be,  that  he  comes  to  the 
asylum  to  be  cured,  or,  if  incorable,  to  be  protected  and  taken  care  of,  and 
kept  out  of  mischi^  and  tranquillized;  and  that  the  atrait-waistooat  effects 
none  of  these  objects."  (p.  38.) 

(&)  "  I  should  not  advert  to  this  mistaken  description  of  what  is  really  re* 
sorted  to,  if  short  occasional  seclusion  was  not  a  medicine,  and  if  the  padded 
rooms,  the  real  substitutes  for  restraints  in  very  yiolent  cases,  were  not  of  the 
highest  importance— offering,  indeed^  an  auxiliary  without  which'  it  is  ones* 
tionable  whether  or  not  restraints  could  be  entirely  dispensed  with  in  any  large 
asylum."  (p.  42.) 

"  Violent  attacks,  serious  accidents,  and  even  homicides,  have  been  the  con« 
sequence  of  such  delusions,  in  many  asylums ;  and  the  best  security  against 
such  accidents  is  quietness,  or  temporary  isolation  of  excited  patients ;  or  ia 
other  words,  seclusion  in  a  padded  room,  which  includes  both  advantages. 

"  The  ercat  advantage  of  a  padded  room  in  all  these  cases  is,  that  it  renders 
both  mechanical  restraints  and  muscular  force  unnecessary  for  the  control  of 
even  the  most  violent  patients."  (p.  44.) 

"Every  possible  evil  of  seclusion  was  then"  (in  the  time  of  mechanieal  re* 
straints)  "  combined  with  every  suffering  incidental  to  the  confinement  of  the 
arms  aud  tlie  legs,  and  the  whole  body ;  and  the  patient,  excited  and  feverish 
from  his  malady,  aud  heated  and  exasperated  by  the  previous  strugj^le,  was  left 
to  lie  in  a  constrained  and  comfortless  position,  ana  to  suffer  thirst,  aud  to 
become  subjected  to  all  the  miseries  of  unavoidable  uncleanliness.  With  such 
treatment  the  patient  commonly  becan\e  furious.  All  kind  attentions  being 
inoompatible  with  such  disregard  and  neglect  of  him,  there  was  no  avenue  to  a 
good  understanding  between  him  and  the  attendants,  whom  he  then,  and  long 
afterward,  only  looked  upon  as  enemies  and  tormentors.'  The  superintendenta 
who  speak  of  padded  rooms  as  useless,  do  not  explain  their  present  mode  o£ 
treating  very  violent  patients  in  the  recent  stages  of  mania."  (pp.  47-8.) 

(c)  *'  In  tlie  old  asylums,  every  arrangement  was  principally  made  for  secu- 
rity and  control ;  in  the  new,  every  arrangement  is  made  for  the  cure  of  the 
malady,  or  the  comfort  of  the  insane.  In  many  of  the  old  asylums  there  were 
even  no  infirmaries."  (p.  63.)' 

(df)  "  We  seek  a  mild  air  for  the  consumptive,  and  place  the  asthmatic  in  an 
atmospliere  which  does  not  irritate  him,  ana  keep  a  patient  with  heart  disease 
on  level  ground ;  and  on  the  same  prophyhictic  and  curative  principles,  we 
must  study  to  remove  from  an  insane  person  every  influence  that  can  further 
excite  his  brain,  and  to  surround  him  with  such  as,  acting  soothingly  on  both' 
body  and  mind,  may  favour  the  brain's  rest,  and  promote  the  recovery  of  its 
normal  action."  (p.  55.) 

"  The  officers  snould  dismiss  all  their  own  cares  from  the  mind  on  commenc- 
ing the  morning  inspection,  and  be  ready  to  hear  with  patience,  to  investigate 
with  justice,  and  to  remedy  with  kindness,  all  the  little  or  great  causes  of  dis- 
satisfaction laid  before  them ;  so  tlmt  the  patients  may  be  tranquillized,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  attendants  not  ruffled  aud  discomposed,  and  left  in  an  unfit 
state  themselves  to  show  kindness  or  exerciac  patitucc  towards  others  through 
the  rest  of  the  hours  of  the  day."  (pp.  50-7.) 

"  Among  the  improvements  yet  to  be  made  in  the  practical  department  of 
public  asylums,  arrangements  for  what  may  be  called  an  inffividualized  treat- 
ment are  "particularly  required.  None  l)ut  those  daily  familiar  with  the  e/ents 
of  asylums,  can  duly  appreciate  the  great  cil'ects  oi  such  treatment  in  special 
cases'"  (p.  64.) 
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''The  physician  must  be  able  to  command  the  services  of  a  staff  of  kind  and 
oonseientious  attendants  trained  by  himself.  If  the  attendants  are  accustomed 
to  the  sight  of  tlieir  patients  in  the  humiliating  condition  of  restraints,  and 
allowed  to  impose  restraints  whenever  a  patient  is  wayward  or  irritable,  for 
every  irregular  action,  and  for  every  violent  word,  they  cannot  be  trained  to 
treat  the  same  patients  with  any  show  of  respect,  much  less  with  any  constant 
manifestation  of  humane  regard."  (pp.  9^5.) 

**  Non-restraint  svstem ;  the  great  principle  of  which  is  to  exclude  aU  hurtful 
excitement  from  a  £rain  already  disposed  to  excitement."  (p.  101.) 

"  By  these  various  appliances — some  of  them  singly  of  small  significance,  and 
perhaps  almost  wearisome  in  detail,  but  conjoined  forming  a  complete  system 
directed  to  one  object— the  whole  constitution  of  an  asylum  and  the  transac- 
tions and  incidents  of  every  day,  are  made  remedial.  Everything  done  by  eveiy 
officer,  and  every  word  spoken  by  the  sane  to  the  insane,  is  in  confonnitjr  to 
one  plan,  directed  by  a  chief  physician,  carried  out  in  all  its  details  by  efficient 
and  faithful  officers,  and  having  for  its  sole  object  the  happiness  of  the  patients, 
the  relief  or  cure  of  all  the  griefs  and  troubles  of  the  heart,  and  the  restoration 
of  composure  and  power  to  the  mind.  These,  in  their  union,  constitute  the 
system  of  managing  the  insane  without  mechanical  restraints."  (p.  106.) 

Upon  tbia  brief  summary  of  non-restraint,  which  by  no  means  con- 
veys an  adequate  idea  of  Dr.  Conolly*8  masterly  allusion  to  every 
point,  we  wo\ild  remark  (a),  that  if  "the  mere  abolition  of  fetters 
and  restraints  constitutes  only  a  part  of  what  is  properly  called 
the  non-restraint  system,**  as  is  indeed  true,  then  the  practice  of  a 
system  embracing  all  the  resources  of  non-restraint,  cannot  have  its 
good  neutralized  because  expedients  allied  to  some  extent  in  form,  but 
so  dissimilar  in  nature,  object  and  effects,  both  immediate  and  remote, 
as  to  bear  no  real  resemblance  to  restraint,  are  occasionally  super- 
added. (6)  Dr.  Conolly  calls  padded  rooms  '^  the  real  substitutes  for 
restraints  in  very  violent  cases;"  in  &ct,  be  speaks  of  such  chambers 
as  the  sine  qud  rum  to  non-restraint.  He  fui*ther  describes  the  great 
advantage  of  them,  in  <<  rendering  both  mechanical  restraints  and 
muscular  foi*oe  unnecessary  for  the  control  of  even  the  most  violent 
cases," 

We  are  unable  fully  to  agree  with  him  in  this  estimate.  We 
acknowledge  the  great,  the  indispensable  utility  of  seclusion  in  a  room 
so  furnished  j  but  we  shall  proceed  to  detail  the  limited  variety  of 
circumstances  in  which,  in  our  opinion  and  ex))erience,  seclusion  in  a 
padded,  as  distinguished  from  a  common,  chamber,  is  requisite. 

It  is  in  some  few  cases  of  excitement  only  (not  being  delinnm),  that 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation  is  blunted  or  lost.  In  the  great  ma- 
jority of  paroxysms  of  mania,  there  is  no  disposition  to  batter  the  head 
against  the  floor  or  wall ;  none  to  fall  foul  of  furniture  in  a  room,  such 
as  the  bedstead.  But  there  may,  frequently,  be  the  inclination  to 
break  the  latter,  or  anything  else  which  can  be  destroyed. 

We  can  hardly  help  associating  the  peculiar  addition  of  padding  to  a 
room,  with  the  sole  purpose  in  harmony  with  it — namely,  the  protection 
of  the  patient  from  reckless  injury,  with  or  without  design,  inflicted 
on  himself.  Further,  in  some  suicidal  cases,  the  padding  and  absence 
of  furniture  will  certainly  deprive  the  patient  of  several  means  of 
accomplishing  his  destruction.  We  have  witnessed  extensive  cutting 
of  the  scalp  by  a  patient  suicidally  beating  her  head,  almost  pulpifying 
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the  integuments  against  the  bedstead,  and  have  found  the  ease 
of  dealing  with  such  an  incident,  by  removing  her  to  a  padded  room. 
When  a  padded  room  is  named  as  a  great  substitute  for  mechanical 
coercion,  we  begin  naturally  to  inquire  what  mechanical  coercion  was 
expected  to  do,  or  to  prevent,  and  what  we  should  seek  to  have  em* 
braced  by  its  substitutes)  Prevention  of  injury  to  self,  to  others,  and 
to  property.  The  padded  room  greatly  diminishes  the  practicability 
of  the  first;  it  does,  not  as  a  room  padded,  but  as  a  room  of  seclusion, 
pr^ent  the  second;  and  can  by  no  means  prevent  the  last.  We 
should  prefer  to  rank  systematic  kindness  and  forbearance  as  the  first 
substitute,  then,  direct  treatment,  medical  and  moral ;  and  to  reckon 
next,  seclusion  simple,  then  padded  seclusion,  in  the  order  of  frequency 
and  importance  in  which  they  are  respectively  necessary  or  applicable^ 

Far  from  intending  to  speak  of  padded  rooms  as  useless,  we  acknow« 
ledge  their  invaluable  aid,  sometimes  in  the  delirium  of  epileptics  ;  in 
states  of  extreme  exhaustion,  with  jactitation  of  the  Umbs,  occasionally 
occurring  before  death  from  acute  mania ;  in  some  suicidal  cases,  and, 
sometimes,  in  the  conduct  of  patients  suffering  a  paroxysm  of  acute  mania. 

They  possess,  however,  one  more  property  which  is  of  general  advan- 
tage—that of  deadening  sound,  and  diminishing  the  disturbance  of 
many  patients  by  one. 

(c)  Dr.  Conolly*s  remark,  "  that  in  many  of  the  old  asylums  there 
were  even  no  infirmaries,'*  invites  inquiry  as  to  the  degree  in  which 
such  separate  departments  are  serviceable  for  insane  patients, — by 
whom  we  mean,  the  mixture  of  persons  in  any  asylum  which  may  not 
have  become  a  sort  of  almshouse,  in  respect  of  the  age  and  infirmity,  and 
the  reduced  movement,  by  discharge  and  death,  of  its  inmates. 

It  would  appear  that  every  part  of  an  asylum  is,  or  ought  to  be,  an 
hospital;  and  granting  the  full  value  of  an  infirmary,  in  the  event  of 
epidemic  or  infectious  disorder,  when  every  general  consideration  may 
properly  be  made  to  give  place  to  the  emergent  call  for  a  separation  of 
the  sick  &om  the  sound ;  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that,  for  the  great 
majority  of  the  ordinary  sick  persons  of  an  asylum,  an  infirmary  is  not 
a  better  place  than  the  warda  In  a  general  hospital  we  have  many 
beds  in  a  large  room,  and,  consequently,  every  occupant  always  in  the 
presence  of  the  nurses.  This,  we  apprehend,  is  the  peculiar  arrange- 
ment on  which  the  special  character  of  a  common  hospital  or  infirmary 
depends.  Change  this»  substituting  a  distinct  room  for  each  patient, 
without  the  means  of  devoting  a  nurse  to  each,  and  it  will  appear  that 
that  peculiar  and  beneficial  characteristic  is  gone.  We  obtain,  in  fact, 
award  of  a  lunatic  asylum.  Who  are  the  ordinary  sick,  keeping 
their  beds,  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  what  are  their  general  states  f 
Premising  that  their  number  is  extremely  small,  we  answer  :  persons 
bedridden  with  the  paralysis  of  the  insane,  or  with  other  forms  of 
paralysis,  or  dying  of  exhaustion  in  mania,  or  enfeebled  by  pulmonary 
consumption  and  a  few  other  diseases;  all  of  which  maladies,  be  it 
remembered,  ai*e  of  the  chronic  form.  We  think  one  and  a  half  per 
cent,  of  invalids  keeping  their  beds  would  be  a  large  proportion;  nor 
would  the  sick,  able  to  be  up,  make  an  appreciable  addition  to  the 
whole  number  of  the  invaUds. 
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The  bed-ridden  paralytics,  and  those  sinking  under  acute  mania, 
ought  not,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  associated,  for  their  own  sakes.  The 
paralytics  often  ciy  out — particularly  at  night — and  grind  their  teeth 
painfally ;  and  in  the  last  stage  of  mania,  the  dying  disease  may  be 
lighted  up,  and  the  patient  agitated  by  rage,  and  swearing,  with  a 
force  which  his  physical  condition  might  have  seemed  to  render  impos- 
sible. Insane  persons  dying  of  oonsnmption,  are  not  always  blessed 
with  composure  of  mind  and  the  non-appearance  of  acute  s3rmptom8. 
We  remember  the  late  case  of  a  female  patient,  occupying  her  last 
moments  in  this  disease,  with  loud  imprecations  and  attempts  to  strike 
and  kick,  which  were  ])itiable  indeed  to  behold  from  their  impotency. 

Our  own  obsenration,  then,  teaches  us  not  to  associate  insane 
persons  who  may  be  sick  or  dying,  as  a  rule,  and  therefore  not  to 
make  general  use  of  an  infirmary  for  them;  since,  if  the  arrange- 
ments therein  cannot,  with  comfort,  be  approximated  to  those  in  a 
general  hospital,  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  the  removal  of  the  patients 
from  the  ward  and  class  to  which,  in  view  of  their  mental  malady,  they 
may  belong. 

In  looking  to  olitain  the  uses  of  an  hospital  in  the  wards  of  an 
a^^ylum,  we  stipulate,  of  course,  for  a  desirable  separation  or  classification 
of  the  patients,  since,  wherever  the  sick  may  I'emain,  those  who  make 
no  noise  themselves  and  who  would  be  distnrl)ed  thereby,  certainly 
ought  not  to  be  submitted  to  that  infliction.  Further,  we  assume  the 
existence  of  the  proper  means  of  nursing  the  sick,  as  well  in  their  own 
wards  as  in  any  other  situation. 

But  for  a  very  small  number  of  the  sick,  we  recognise  the  superior 
advantage  of  distinct  infirmaries.  It  has  happen^  th*it  a  patient 
mentally  convalescent,  and  soon  to  be  discharged,  has  fallen  ill  and 
died  of  acute  bodily  disease;  and  it  does  occur  that  a  portion  of  the 
ordinary  sick  present  no  obstacle  to  their  association  in  an  infirmary. 

Whether  in  an  asylum,  full  or  other,  a  space  shall  be  reserved 
empty,  and  a  stafi*  of  nurses  comparatively  idle,  for  the  patients  who 
would  so  seldom  come,  is,  we  think,  more  an  economical  than  a 
medic;il  question,  always  saving  the  desirableness  of  possessing  an 
infirmary,  or  a  part  of  the  as3'ium  which  may  suitably  be  vacated,  at 
any  moment,  in  order  to  receive  patients  who  have  been  attacked  with 
epidemic  or  infectious  disorder. 

Of  the  non-restraint  principle  as  a  medical  truth,  the  most  easy^and 
natural  comparative  proof  is  afforded  in  the  preceding  quotation, 
marked  d.  The  soundness  of  the  doctrine  of  forbearance  and  soothing, 
as  the  principal  sedative  to  the  irritability  and  excitement  iu  insanity, 
is  indisputable,  and  receives  invaluable  support  from  the  established 
laws  of  general  medicine  ;  and  the.  analogy  affords  a  most  satisfactory 
reason  why  the  non-restraint  system  once  recognised  on  this  basis,  idiall 
flourish  and  become  a  rooted  necessity  in  every  mind. 

The  whole  series  of  the  substitutes  for  restraint,  used  in  the  practice 
of  the  new  system,  may  seem  few  in  number.  In  fSict,  forbearance  and 
a  soothing  method  of  ]>ersonal  intercourse  with  the  insane  are,  in  a 
word,  the  grait  alternative.  That  phrase,  however,  embraces  an 
infinite  variety  of  minute  constituents — ^not  less^  indeed,  than  all  the 
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elements  wldch  compoae  practical  hamanity.  Aoy  particolsr  expedient^ 
like  the  padded  room,  is  not  fioequently  neceamy  or  aervioeable^  not- 
viUistanding  the  indispenaableneea  of  it  when  really  requited.  Com  • 
pared  with  the  uaivenal  af^lication  of  the  old  restnintsy  the  occaaone 
demaoduog  a  resort  to  the  modem  altemadyee  of  a  material  kind  are^ 
in  practice^  few  indeed.  The  explanation  of  this  is  very  simple: 
reatmint  was  indiscriminately  applied  (one  of  the  ohief  ahoaea  of  it),  ' 
hot  the  ai^Mtittttes  are  limited  to  the  cases  really  calling  for  them. 
.  Havii^  extracted  firom  our  author  such  a  summary  descripiion,  of 
the  nature  of  the  system  called  nonHtestsaint,  as  we  think  jus^fiable^ 
we  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  whole  of  the  beautiful  exposition  cxm-^ 
taiued  iu  Part  IL,  a  eha^xter  replete  with  the  fruits  of  an  experience 
directed  by  earnest  solicitude ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  notice  rKaarka 
illustrative  of  treatment  in  general  and  of  remedies  in  particoiar. 

We  deem  this  not  tiie  least  in.  importance  of  the  £i8tfraxta  of  the 
noa-restraiat  method : 

"  The  gencrid  effect  of  the  first  jbAcious  management  of  patients  is,  that  it 
becomes  ptactioafole  to  examine  their  whole  oondnion  carefiuly,  and  decide  oa 
the  best  plan  of  laedicai  treatment"  (p.  66.) 

lledical  examination  and  treatment  must  have  been  impossible 
before  restraints  were  laid  aside ;  and  therefore  one  main  effect  of  the 
new  system  is,  the  lifting  of  asylums  from  the  low  grade  of  cruelty- 
prisons,  to  the  noble  one  of  hospitals  for  the  cure  of  mental  disease. 
l%e  progress  of  medical  and  pathological  science  is,  however,  slow,  and 
the  new  field  for  its  culture  in  insanity,  is  but  newly  cleared  and  fitted 
to  receive  the  germ  of  observation  : 

"If,"  says  Dr.  ConoUy^  ''the  limitation  of  tbe  diiect  therapeutical  means 
applicable  to  mcutal  dLsorders  is  so  unsatisfactory,  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
extreme  obscurity  in  which  the  origin  of  cerebral  disturbance  is  inyolved,  and 
to  the  narrowness  of  our  knowledge  of  the  mental  functions  of  the  brain.  In 
a  great  majority  of  cases  of  mania  and  melancholia,  the  condition  of  the  brain 
in  tbe  commencement  of  the  malady  is  entirely  unknown ;  all  conjecture  about 
it  is  vague,  and  dissection  reveak  nothing.  In  older  cases,  the  appearances 
'fomui  aftar  death  ace  the  oonseqnenoes  of  an  aoiecior  dustnrbanoe,  of  the 
Mature  of  which  we  cannot  always  form  a  reasonaUe  eosieetttre.  In  cases  iai 
which  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  a  vitiated  condition  of  the  blood  i^ 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  disturbance  of  the  brain,  and  in  others  in  which 
plethora,  or  inanition  and  debility,  are  the  evident  causes,  our  indications  of 
treatment  are  clearer.  But  even  m  these  cases,  as  in  all  others,  we  speak  of 
increased  or  diminished  nervous  energy  as  manifested  in  certain  results,  the 
mitare  of  whidi  is  dimly  comprehended  by  the  most  diligent  meaUd  phjieie-' 
l^."  (pp.  1^71,) 

Of  the  shower-bath,  among  other  particular  remedies,  we  read — 

"  The  full  use  of  the  shower-hath  can  only  be  cautionsly  obtained  by  repeatuiff 
the  shower  at  short  intervals  (in  a  bath  supplied  by  acistom),  and  until  decided 
prostration  ensues.  Employed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  its  effects  are  rather 
eJxciting  than  depressing.  Blisters  are  occasionally  useful ;  setons  and  moxas 
seldom  or  never.  Generally  speaking,  whatever  reduces  the  strength  of  the 
patient  acts  unfavourably  on  the  malady ;  and  the  superintendents  of  asylums 
are  anammons  in  maintaining  that  the  usual  treatinent  most  be  toaio  and 
ge&erotts,  and  the  diet  of  the  msanc  liberal  and  nutritious."  (pp.  67-8,) 
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We  are  very  glad  to  obtain  Dr.  Oonolly^s  opinion  of  the  abo^wer* 
bath,  and  to  find  coupled  with  the  recommendation,  caution  in  the  nae 
of  it.  We  ouraelves  purposely  abstain  from  the  remedy  altogether — 
not  from  entire  want  of  £Euth  in  its  powers — ^not  wholly  from  fear  of  its 
accidental  abuse — but  because  we  think  any  virtues  it  may  possess  for 
the  insane,  are  as  nothing  to  the  terror  wluch  would  be  occasioned  in 
parsons  submitted  to  it  against  their  will  Sane  persons  dread  the 
shower-bath,  with  the  checknstring  in  hand;  bat  insane  persons  would 
have  no  choice;  and  for  them  we  cannot  approve  of  a  remedy  involv- 
ing the  depressing,  and  therefore  unsuitable,  action  of  fear.  Again, 
the  shower-bath  has  been  made  an  instrument  to  punish  with,  and 
mighty  at  any  time,  become  a  terrible  engine  of  vengeance  in  the  hands 
of  a  vindictive  attendant.  In  the  administration  of  the  shower-bath, 
superintendents  ought  always  to  be  present,  which  would  be  difficult 
with  female  patients.  In  a  medicinal  point  of  view,  benefit  would  not 
be  expected  from  the  shower-bath,  unless  its  use  should  be  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  reaction — a  skin  made  warmer  by  a  quickened  circulation. 
In  our  experience  amongst  insane  persons,  an  effect  of  this  kind  is 
neither  so  readily  nor  safely  obtainable  by  agents  exercising  an  indirect 
action  on  the  heart,  like  the  shower-bath,  as  by  internally  administered 
stimuli,  exciting  at  once  the  centre  of  the  circulation.  And,  as  a 
general  rule,  we  find  occasion  to  esteem  a  stimulant,  rather  than  a  tonic 
plan  of  treatment  for  the  insane. 

"  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  predicate  which  of  tbe  several  sedatives  will  have 
the  best  effect  in  any  particukr  case ;  and  the  chief  benefit  of  any  of  them  has 
always  seemed  to  me  to  be  most  conspicuous  in  chronic  or  recurrent  cases,  and 
far  more  remarkable  in  melancholia  than  in  mania."  (p.  68.) 

Agreeing  in  the  general  troth  of  this  statement,  we  are  yet  rather 
surprised  to  find  no  mention  of  the  practice  lecommended  by  Dr. 
Seymour,  as  derived  by  him  from  Messrs.  Beverley  and  PhilUps,  of 
Bethnal-green,  and  announced  in  his  'Thoughts  upon  Several  Dis- 
eases,' a  criticism  of  which  work  was  contained  in  the  '  Medico- Chi- 
rurgical  lie  view/  for  July,  1847.  This  absence,  however,  may  be 
attributable  to  Dr.  ConoUy's  design,  for,  he  says,  '^  Of  the  medical 
or  direct  treatment  of  the  patient,  it  is  not  the  particular  object  of 
this  work  to  speak."  (p.  66.) 

For  ourselves,  we  immediately  commenced  the  practice  Dr.  Seymour 
recommends;  and  although  we  have  made  no  reckoning  and  analysis 
of  the  many  cases  so  treated  in  the  subsequent  years^  we  are  confident 
of  having  met  with  great  success  in  effecting  many  cures.  The  plan 
consists  in  administering  small  doses  (^  or  ^  gr.)  of  the  acetate  of 
morphia^  nightly  only,  during  a  long,  steady  continuance,  in  certain 
cases  of  melancholia,  marked  by  continued  sleeplessness,  with  fear  and 
iqpprehension,  or  with  self-abasement  and  reproach.  Once  or  twice  we 
have  been  called  upon  to  treat  functional  jaundice,  after  the  mental 
recovery,  apparently  the  consequence  of  the  long  use  of  the  opiate; 
otherwise,  we  have  observed  no  ill  effect  from  the  practice. 

The  following  cannot  be  too  widely  made  known : 

"It  is  always  desirable  to  keep  in  view  that  the  preternatural  excitement  of 
a  patient  affected  with  acate  mania,  his  violent  action,  add  Ms  loud  voice,  are 
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not  indicatioiis  of  strength;  and  that  the  more  yiolent  the  symptoms,  the 
greater  is  the  danger  of  sudden  prostration  and  death.  In  young  persons, 
maniacal  symptoms  are  not  unfrequently  the  first  in  the  train  of  those  belonging 
to  pulmonary  diseasCj  of  which  the  ordmary  symptoms  are  long  masked.  In 
old  persons,  an  outbreak  of  mania  is  often  the  mere  precursor  of  general  decline 
and  death,  (pp.  69,  70.) 

"  There  will  soon  be  aocumolated,  I  believe,  in  many  asylums,  very  singular 
proofo  ef  the  general  benefit  of  a  tonic  and  nutritive  plan  of  treatment  in  most 
of  the  fonns  of  chronic  insanity,  and  in  all  cases  attended  with  obvious  debility, 
in  conseqnence  of  the  recent  extensive  introduction  of  the  use  of  the  cod-liver 
oil  into  practice.  The  effects  are  scarcely  more  gratifying  than  the  principle  is 
import-ant."  (p.  76.) 

"  All  practitioners  in  medicine  whose  experience  extends,  as  my  own  does, 
to  more  than  thirty  years,  must  have  observed,  even  within  that  short  period,  a 
striking  change  in  the  extent  to  which  ordinary  means  formerly  considered 
remedial,  and  even  indispensable,  are  employed.  Large  and  frequent  bleedings, 
once  so  common  as  almost  to  be  universial,  are  now  wholly  unknown.  Violent 
purgative  medicines,  and  the  excessive  employment  of  mercury,  by  which  rude 
attempts  were  made  to  force  the  performance  of  languid  functions,  have  been 
desisted  from  in  all  climates  where  scientific  practice  prevails ;  and  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  restoration  of  the  general  powers  of  the  system  is  a  more  suc- 
cessful way  to  repair  partial  irregularities  of  action.  The  physician  whose 
practice  is  especially  directed  to  diseases  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  has  no  reason 
to  be  dissatisfied  if  such  views  already  influence  the  minds  of  those  whom 
careful  observation  has  led  to  conclusions  which  daily  experience  confirms." 
(pp.  77-8.) 

"  Bj  far  the  greater  number  of  agents  which  are  found  to  be  eventually 
remedial  in  insamty,  are  indirect  in  their  operation,  gradually  influencing  the 
miud  itself.  To  all  these  the  physician  who  w^ishes  to  maintain  the  non- 
restraint  system  must  constantly  and  earnestly  direct  his  attention.  Under 
the  ancient  plan  of  treatment,  medical  means  were  often  hiapplicable,  or  not 
appUed,  and  were  sometimes  used  more  for  punishment  and  subjugation  than 
as  remedies  for  physical  causes  of  malady.  The  resort  to  instruments  of 
mechanical  coercion  was  inconsistent  alike  with  any  medical  consideration  of 
the  various  forms  of  mental  disease  and  their  causes,  as  it  was  with  attention 
to  the  numerous  auxiliary  or  moral  means  of  cure  which  are  so  greatly  relied 
upon  where  the  ancient  methods  of  control  have  ceased  to  be  employed."  (p.  81.) 

We  are  anxioua  to  endorse  the  great  general  truths  expressed  in  the 
foregoing  extracts.  A  knowledge  of  them  is  fundamental  to  the  only 
appropriate  medical  treatment  of  insanity  in  the  mass;  and  we  pur- 
posely introduce  these  quotations  here,  with  the  view  of  bringing  them 
the  further  under  the  notice  of  general  practitioners,  in  whose  hands 
the  prospects  of  persons  becoming  insane  may  so  often  be  influenced, 
in  the  interval  which  elapses  before  placing  them  in  an  asylum.  Many 
instances  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  in  which,  to  the  best  of  our 
judgment,  acute  and  once  hopeful  cases,  had  been  rendered  the  reverse 
by  general  bleeding,  into  which  the  surgeon  had  been  misled,  pro- 
bably by  delusive  appearances  of  plethora  and  turgescence  of  blood- 
vessels, with  accelerated  radial  pulse  and  over-heated  skin.  In  such 
cases  we  beg  him  to  be  guided  by  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  but  by  its 
force,  not  by  its  frequency,  and  to  treat  the  flushing  and  sufi[usion  of 
the  countenance,  which  he  may  observe,  together  with  capillary  con- 
gestion of  the  conjunctival  membranes,  with  a  difiusible  stimulant, 
combined  with  a  sedative  medicine.     By  thus  assisting  the  heart's 
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labour  he  may  cause  ibis  passive  congestion  of  the  conjunctiTA  to  dia- 
ap|>ear,  and,  at  the  same  time,  equalise  the  circulation  in  the  sapeiv 
ficial  and  deeper  vessels  of  the  brain  and  head;  and  it  is  probable 
he  will,  sooner  or  later,  have  induced  tranquillity  in  the  patient.  Dr. 
Conolly*s  observation  on  the  changes  in  general  medical  practice  of 
late  years,  may  perhaps  excuse  our  meationiug,  for  the  sake  of  corrobo- 
ration, the  imst  of  our  having,  in  no  instance,  employed  general  bleeding 
in  a  pmotice  extended  over,  probably,  two  thousand  insane  persons. 

In  the  following  terse  lines  we  find,  in  the  form  of  an  aphiori^ni,  the 
law  for  all  persons  occupied  about  the  insane  : — "  No  one  is  qualified 
to  be  an  officer,  a  keeper,  a  nurse,  or  a  servant  in  a  lunatic  asylum 
(in  wliich  the  non-ixistraint  plan  is  pursued),  who  is  not  able  and 
dispoi»ed  to  make  every  |>ai*t  of  personal  conduct  moi^e  or  less  conducive 
to  one  great  end — the  comfort  and  cure  of  the  lunatic  inmates.** 
(p.  216.)  So  much  do  we  admire  the  precept,  so  deefily  reeogniae  its 
essential  truth,  as  the  sole  basis  of  all  right  action,  whilst  at  tlie  same 
time,  experience  has  so  fully  taught  us  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  imi- 
formity  of  conduct  at  the  hands  of  many  individuals,  with  their  too 
frequeut  change,  that  we  have  caused  this  brief  quotation  to  be  printed 
in  a  large  type  on  cards,  and  di^layed  in  many  situations,  so  that  all 
may  be  ))erpetually  reminded  of  the  great  end  to  which  their  exertions 
must  be  directed.  We  do  not  oonsider  this  a  substitute,  in  any  degree, 
for  the  personal  guidance  and  instruction  of  attendants  by  8U]ierkHr 
officers;  but  deem  it  a  useful  monitor  in  case  of  the  unintentional 
omissions  of  the  latter.  The  many  cares  of  a  superintendent  hardly 
permit  of  his  marking,  and  making  an  illustration  of  every  instance  iu 
which  he  may  observe  a  deviation  from  the  principle  of  nun-restraint. 

We  would  say,  the  effects  of  non-restraint  treatment  applied  to  the 
Insane,  resemble  those  produced  by  civilization  on  the  healthy  but 
untrained  man.  To  soften  manners  ami  evolve  or  restore  the  |)ower 
of  self  control,  are  the  proper  functions  of  both  systems.  As  amongst 
human  beings  to  be  trained  and  educated  there  exists  the  widest 
diversity  both  of  capacity  and  character;  so  amongst  the  inmates  of  a 
lunatic  a^lum  (all  passing  under  the  common  df^nomination  of  insane 
persons),  mental  disease  is  met  with,  from  the  most  partial  to  the  com- 
pkte,  in  form  a»d  degree.  We  find  selfishness  and  vice  in  general, 
under  the  name,  and  claiming  the  consideration  due  to  disease,  and  we 
liave  a  varying  contribution  of  persons  of  criminal  and  degraded 
character,  either  truly  insane,  or  feigning  insanity,  irom  gaols. 

We  are  by  no  means  intending  to  raise,  here,  the  important  questicm 
of  diatinguisiiiiig  between  disease  and  errar;  but  we  think  the  non« 
restraint  doctrine  ought  to  be  examined  as  to  ita  fitness  to  be  made,  in 
practice,  the  portion  of  those  who  may  possess  a  power  of  self-oontrol, 
and  who  may  therefore  be  properly  deemed  responsible  for  thek 
lioenoe  of  conduct.  The  system  of  non-restraint  appears  to  us  to 
embrace  no  resource  for  any  vice  or  misconduct,  not  the  involuntary 
offsftring  of  disease.  It  would  seem  to  be  solely  ap[)lical4e  to  Uiosa 
patieuts  who  are,  by  affliction,  rendered  irresponsible;  whilst  every 
superintendent  knows  that  the  inmates  of  an  asylum,  in  the  mas^ 
cannot  be  so  esteemed.  "^ 
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We  cannot  soppoae  that  all  the  patknis  in  an  asylum,  have  lost  the 
power  of  controlliDg,  more  or  less,  their  language  and  actions.  As  a 
role,  we  see  that  they  exercise  a  oorrect  judgment  of  what  is  right  or 
wrong  in  the  behaviour  of  their  fellow  patients,  we  hear  their  shiewd 
remarks  and  ezperienoe  the  power  of  their  observation,  as  regards  any 
difference  in  treatment  between  tiiemselves  and  others,  and  we  notice 
in  them,  a  strongly  maxked  appreciation  of  their  own  righta  Does 
the  aovteness  of  these  facuHdes  argue  nothing  in  favour  of  a  general 
answerableeness  fer  improper  oondnct,  even,  if  more  direct  evidence  of 
poBsessioH  of  the  pow^*  of  self-control  were  always  wanting  f  What 
resource  has  3D0n-re8traiBt  for  evolving  and  strengthening  the  power  of 
self*«oDtn»l  %  Indulgence  and  forbearance  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
have  that  effisct,  uuless  we  attribute  to  insane  persons  a  lefiued  eensi* 
btiity,  iiighly  at  variance  with  their  nsnaily  selfish  disposition.  A 
soothing  manner  dtt^layed  towards  angry  exxotement^  gives  the  best 
and  spee^est  dianoe  of  a  restoration  of  tranquillity ;  just  as,  on  the 
contrary,  a  harsh  one  would  add  to  and  prolong  irritation.  But  the 
question  Yiem  is,  how  is  tiie  power  of  se£f-eontrol  over  explosions  of 
temper  and  acts  of  sggressive  pemonal  ofitoce,  wiihoat  provocation, 
to  be  regained  or  strengthenedf  Snrdy  by  the  exercise  of  it.  Bo 
much  would  it  appear,  sometimes,  that  the  will  alone  is  in  fimk,  in 
many  of  the  conditions  under  insanity,  l^iat  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
ferdbly  struok  by  the  resemblance  of  some  insane  patients  to  unruly 
children.  Dr.  Oonolly  insists  mnch,  and  justly,  on  the  neoessity  of 
gaining  the  confidence  of  the  patients,  as  the  key  to  successful  manage <- 
moot;  and  he  argues  that  the  iofiuence  thus  obtained  over  a  patient 
in  the  intervals,  will  not  be  without  its  good  effects  in  the  paroxysms 
of  insanity.  This  argument,  then,  supposes  the  propriety  of  looking 
£ir  the  power  of  self-control  even  in  the  paroxysms  of  tme  insamty. 
Our  preceding  remarks,  however,  i^ply  in  strictness,  not  to  such,  but 
to  the  coarse  insensibility  to  the  f<^ings  of  others,  the  vicious  dis- 
position so  often  accounted  to  be  insanity,  displayed  by  some  inmates, 
and  to  the  general  conduct  of  seme  patients  transmitted  from  prison. 
If  nou-restraint  treatment  be  the  only  proper  law  for  asylums,  it  must 
contain  within  itself,  the  lines  of  treatment  fitted  to  every  description 
of  case  in  the  misceUauy  of  inmates. 

In  questioning  the  whole  adequacy  of  non-restraint,  as  hitherto 
developed,  to  the  government  of  asylums  clb  fkey  are,  we  wish  it  not 
to  be  supposed  that  we  contemplate,  or  would  tolerate,  the  infusing 
thereinto,  of  any  element  irreconcilable  with  that  pure  system  of 
kindneas,  sympathy,  and  of  incitement  to  self-control,  by  example  and 
reward.  We  merely  raise  a  point  which,  in  the  actual  management 
of  an  a^lum  on  purely  non-restraint  principles,  occasionally  asserts 
itself  with  some  inconvenience,  and  from  time  to  time  renews  the 
oonviction,  that  there  is  something  for  non-restraint  to  yield  in  prin- 
ciple, and  something  more  for  it  to  embrace  in  |>nictice. 

Dr.  Conolly's  description  of  non-restraint  is,  we  apprehend,  to  be 
taken  as  the  desirable  standard  we  are  to  endeavour  to  reach.  This 
eao  only  be  attained  through  considerable  difficulties.  We  have 
aiJaded  to  the  first Mifficulty  which  is  personal  to  l^o  patients  them* 
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selves,  and  in  which  is  involved  the  nniversal  applicability  of  non- 
restraint  to  the  inmates  of  an  asylum.  The  next  difficulty  belongs 
to  the  providing,  educating,  and  retaining  of  suitable  persons  as  at* 
tendants.  The  social  position  and  education  of  persons  filling  this 
office  generally  fit  them  for  little  more  than  menial  duties,  to  their 
service  in  dischai^ging  which  their  remuneration  is  adapted.  It  is  noi 
to  be  expected  that  persons  are  to  be  had,  at  once  not  too  refined  for 
menial  service,  yet  refined  enough  to  be  at  all  times  exercising  the 
judicious  influence  of  sound  and  vrell-regnlated,  over  unhealthy  minds. 
Unto  attendants  are  doubled  in  number,  so  as  to  permit  of  two  daases^ 
a  working  and  a  thinking,  to  every  division  of  the  patients,  this  diffi* 
culty  cannot  be  overcome.  Attendants,  as  they  are,  require  long 
training,  yet  are  frequently  lost  when  becoming  really  serviceable. 

A  third  difficulty  is  remarked  upon  by  Dr.  OonoUy  as  arising  out 
of  ''the  knowledge  possessed  by  attendants  that  they  are  independent 
of  the  physician,**  since,  by  law,  they  can  only  be  appointed  and  dii»* 
charged  by  the  committee  of  visitors  of  an  asylum.  In  practice  we 
have  not  found  serious  inconvenience  from  the  operation  of  this  need- 
less device  of  legal  jealousy;  and  we  are  satisfied  that  the  issue  of  it, 
whether  it  shall  lead  to  obstruction,  or  be  a  thing  of  no  practical  con* 
sequence,  is  wholly  in  the  hands,  and  dependent  on  the  general  prin- 
ciple  of  management  adopted  by  the  committee  themselves.  This 
evil  merges  itsdf  in  the  last-mentioned,  and  the  real  remedy  would  be 
found  in  the  employment  of  an  upper  class  of  attendants ;  with  whom, 
better  fitted  by  their  mental  superiority  to  ordinary  nurses,  when  once 
animated  by  the  proper  spirit,  we  think  there  would  be  no  cause  to 
oomi^ain  of  the  exhibition  of  a  wrong  independence  towards  the 
physician. 

Dr.  Conolly  with  justice  complains  of  a  pertinacious  misrepresen- 
tation of  the  non-restraint  system,  by  which  is  attributed  to  it  the 
practice  of  holding  fast  refractory  patients  as  a  substitute  for  other 
restraints.     The  x^  fact  is,  at  Hanwell — 

"That  repression  by  holding  the  patient's  hands  and  arms  is  never  resorted 
to  ercepi  when  some  sudden  impulse  requires  such  immediate  interposition  for 
a  few  minutes,  after  which  the  impulse  usually  passes  away ;  or  the  patient  is 
removed,  and  his  attention  occupied  with  someUiing  that  makes  him  forget  it. 
Against  such  sadden  impulses  it  would  never  be  right  to  resort  to  meclianical 
restraint ;  and  any  continued  holding,  or  struggling,  or  violent  over-mastering 
of  an  irritable  patient,  belongs  to  the  older  system  of  treatment,  and  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  new.**  (p.  41.) 

We  are  a  little  surprised  to  find  even  the  admitted  exception ;  so 
obviously  objectionable  is  any  holding  whatever,  so  intolerant  is  irri- 
tability of  personal  handling,  or  even  touching.  But  in  the  early 
days  of  non< restraint,  before  the  series  of  alternatives  to  mechanical 
coercion  had  been  developed,  we  must  look  upon  such  an  expedient  as 
not  merely  excusable,  but  as  perhaps  the  best  thing  to  be  done  under 
a  novel  exigency  calling  for  instant  attention. 

At  page  89,  amongst  many  others,  indeed  as  the  ever-recurring 
idea  of  the  book,  we  find  declared  the  incompatibility  of  the  new 
system  with  any  mechanical  restraint  of  the  person. 
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It  appears  to  us  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  insane^  and  within  the 
province  of  a  rational  moderation,  to  inquire  in  what  degree  this  is  to 
be  taken  for  true.  Is  every  sort  of  coercion,  beyond  deprivation  of 
liberty  within  walls  and  the  fastening  on  of  clothing,  quite  irrecon- 
cilable with  non-restraint?  May  no  other  agent  of  compulsion  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  non-restraint,  provided  the  all-governing 
spirit  be  the  spirit  of  the  modem  system?  Is  non-restraint,  as  ex- 
pounded by  Dr.  Conolly,  always  sufficient  for  every  emergency,  both 
therapeutical  and  of  danger  1  And,  if  any  superintendent,  free  from 
attachment  to  the  former  system  of  management  by  restraints,  but, 
on  the  otber  hand,  impressed  with  the  most  ample  practical  conviction 
in  favour  of  the  modem  method,  should  feel  called  upon  to  use  any 
sort  of  mechanical  appliance  to  a  patient,  is  he  thereby  necessarily  and 
justly  to  be  deemed  to  be  upholding  and  perpetuating  the  abuses  of 
former  days?  Spots  on  the  sun  do  not  change,  nor  perceptibly  dimi- 
msh,  his  light;  and  we  can  confidently  leave  the  answer  to  the  last 
question  in  the  hands  of  our  readers^ 

But  we  cannot  think  we  are  called  upon  to  express  approval  of 
those  parts  of  Dr.  Conolly 's  book  through  which  there  runs,  as  through 
his  previous  writings,  an  implied  assumption  that  no  restraint  what- 
ever  can  be  used  without  re-introducing  an  old  and  abhorred  system^ 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  system  of  non-restraint. 

We  cannot  but  regard  such  assumption  as  unfidr  as  well  as  unrea- 
sonable, and  calculated,  rather,  to  injure  than  to  promote  the  true  cause 
of  non-restraint.  And  we  would  prefer  Dr.  Conoll/s  openly  taking, 
to  his  merely  insinuating,  this  very  questionable  position. 

Beyond  this  exclnaiveness — a  prominent  feature  in  the  system  of 
non-restraint — ^we  see  occasion  to  apprehend  a  tendency  to  inaction, 
imposed  by  the  rigidity  of  its  terms  on  all  devoted  followers.  We 
allude  to  the  danger  of  laisa&s  aUer,  when  things  are  to  be  done  con^ 
trary  to  the  perverted  will  and  general  resistance  of  the  patient. 
There  are,  occasionally,  patients  to  be  fed  who  would  be  starved  by 
our  forbearance ;  and  we  have  reason  to  think  that  the  dislike  enter- 
tained by  thorough-going  non-restrainers,  to  any  and  every  kind  of 
coercion,  extends  even  to  the  use  of  the  stomach-pump  for  the  intro- 
duction of  food.  We  do  not  mean  that  any  superintendent  would 
withhold  this  instrument  when  he  believed  it  to  be  necessary;  but 
that  the  pre-occupation  of  his  mind  with  anti-coercive  doctrines  will 
inflaence  his  opinion  of  its  occasional  value,  and  lead  him  to  let  slip, 
or  overpass  the  moment  when  instrumental  feeding  may  prevent  or 
postpone  the  fatal  issue.  Dr.  Conolly  places  reliance  on  varied  and 
tempting  food,  which  we  must  deem  a  very  poor  resource  in  a  descrip- 
tion of  case  which  he  must,  as  well  as  ourselves,  have  repeatedly,  though 
not  very  often,  seen. 

What  we  have  said  of  feeding,  applies  also  to  the  administration  of 
medicines;  and  this,  if  less  immediately  vital,  may  be  second  only  in 
importance.  In  the  cases  we  are  recalling,  all  human  persuasion  musC 
fail:  the  eyes  of  the  patient  see  not;  the  ears  hear  not;  the  sensorium 
is  not  susceptible  to  objective  impressions,  because  the  whole  mind  is 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  one  morbid  conception,  under  which 
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the  patient  is  wasting  quickly,  and  may  be  destroyed  unless  the  rapid 
loss  of  vital  power  and  bodily  substance  is  timely  made  up.  In  other 
wordsy  the  disease  must  be  fed  in  order  to  save  the  |Mitient.  In  these 
cases,  all  the  avenues  to  the  £ftculties  from  without  are  closed ;  the  brain 
is  like  a  sealed  book,  either  filled  with  one  distressing  theme^  or  bkudc, 
in  a  state  of  vacancy,  whilst  the  patient  effectually  reskto  every  ]»uf> 
fered  asaistanoe  to  those  acts,  neoesaary,  not  for  comfort  only  but  for 
existence. 

Must  we  hesitate  to  treat  such  a  patient  as  one  devoid  of  iodivi. 
duality?  Must  we  not  rather,  with  judgment,  tenderly  suf^ly  the 
office  of  the  instincts  temporarily  lost)  Shall  we  be  doing  our  duty 
i^  with  sudi  a  patient  before  us,  we  sofier  oor  hands  to  hang  idle  for 
the  sake  of  consistency  1  How  many  things  amongst  a  number  of  the 
insane  are  required  to  be  performed  against  the  will  of  the  patient! 
The  least  of  these  is  unjustifiable,  if  the  greatest  be  inconsistent  with 
the  true  principle  of  non-restraint.  We  have  to  consider  our  duty  as 
physicians,  equally  with  that  as  general  managers  of  the  insane;  and 
it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  any  amount  of  excellence  in  the  latter 
capacity,  can  excuse  a  too  passive  discharge  of  the  former.  It  cannot 
be  that  any  resource  duly  applied,  in  the  treatmait  and  eore  of  an 
insane  patient,  in  a  spirit  of  true  kindness,  can  be  other  than  prc^wr 
and  humane,  let  it  be  what  it  will;  nor  can  it  be  right  to  attribute  to 
thoee  who  cherish  their  independence  for  duty's  sake,  a  general  course 
of  management  deficient  in  common  humanity.  Such  an  imputation 
can  serve  no  purpose  higher  than  that  which  is  the  aim  of  the  mere 
partisan.  No  resource  whatsoever,  applied  by  the  physician  as  succour 
in  states  of  danger  and  difficulty,  the  existence  of  which  are  patent  to 
the  eyes  of  all,  can  be  misapprehended  as  to  the  purpose;  can  have  the 
effect  of  ill  example  for  attendants;  or  can  unfi^vourably  influence  the 
character  of  an  asylum.  We  reg^ud  Dr.  ConoUy's  argument  of  this 
sort,  against  the  abuse  of  coercion,  as  the  strongest  that  can  be  raised 
against  the  old  system ;  bat  we  discover  no  force  in  it  to  det^*  the 
phyriciM.  from  any  expedient  on  which,  to  the  best  of  hia  judgment, 
he  may  determine;  and  we  hold  it  of  no  real  consequence  what  any 
such  particular  expedient  may  or  may  not  appear  to  resemble,  so  it 
exceed  not  the  purpose,  so  the  purpose  be  a  good  one,  so  the  means 
itself  be  the  best  attainable  under  the  circumstances.  We  have  no 
sympathy  for  any  expedi^its  off  the  tram-road  of  non-restraint,  that 
may  not  stand  the  test  of  these  three  requirements. 

There  are  many  other  parts  in  this  excellent  book  on  which  we 
would  dwell,  but  that  we  have  already  occupied  much  space.  Not 
the  least  interesting  is  the  Fourth  Part,  consisting  of  extracts  fix>m  a 
series  of  Dr.  ConoUy's  Annual  Reports  during  his  great  experiment  at 
Hanwell,  and  after  it  had  been  proved  and  become  established. 

We  had  intended  quoting  a  most  excellent  remark  at  page  159,  on 
ordinary  education,  in  order  the  more  to  attract  attention  to  the  way 
in  which  the  invasion  of  mental  disorder  is  unfortunately  almost  bid 
for,  by  defective  training  in  early  life,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  body 
and  mind.  But  our  object  has  been  chiefly,  the  examination  of  the 
nature  and  capabilities  of  non-restraint,  and  we  must  forbear;  however 
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intimately  questionsy  seeminglj  distinct,  are,  in  their  mutual  relations 
and  reaction,  allied  to  the  general  subjeet  of  insanity  and  to  each  other. 

Although  many  years  a  superintendent,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  con- 
fess that  we  have  derived  no  less  of  advantage  than  satisfiiction  from 
the  perusal  of  this  noble  work.  The  principlefl  on  which  we  have  so 
long  endeavoured  to  act,  are  fortified  by  Uiis  able  display  of  the  whole 
system  to  which  they  belong;  and  we  have  only  to  regret,  for  the 
general  good,  that  this  competent  treatise  should  have  been  so  long 
withheld  It  is  true  there  have  been  the  Annual  Eeports  of  Hanwell 
itself,  from  the  same  pen,  and  thera  have  been  circulated,  also,  the  yearly 
testimonies  of  numerous  public  asylums  w<Mi;hily  pursuing  a  similar 
eouiae.  Still,  the  completeness  of  a  work  like  this,  must  give  the  force 
and  weight  of  a  whole  argument,  and  leave  a  satisfaction  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  hardly  otherwise  attainable.  And  we  cannot  but  think 
that  the  long  opposition,  and  the  many  counter-allegations  with  which 
the  sjrstem  of  non-restraint  has  been  compelled  to  struggle,  would  have 
been  earlier  routed  in  presence  of  a  superior  force  like  this.  We  can* 
not  over-estimate  the  general  obligation  to  Br.  ConoUy,  for  the  care 
which  has  provided  thij»  ei^;ant  memorial,  and  we  desire  to  tender  him 
our  most  sincere  thanks.  We  cannot  join  in  the  appreheosioo  he 
aomewhere  displays,  of  retrogression  &om  the  great  principle  which 
will  be  ever  most  associated  with  his  name^  Non-restraint  as  a  prin- 
ciple^ as  a  thing  developed,  cannot  be  associated  with  any  other  name 
tlum  his;  although,  as  an  experiment,  it  may  belong  to  others,  and  men 
like  Piuel,  Tuke,  luid  Hill,  his  predecessors,  deserve  mention  as  having 
essayed  to  open  out  this  new  path.  Non-rsstraint  may  possibly  be 
modified  under  extended  experience,  hue  the  modification  will  not 
lop  one  branch  of  charity,  gentleness,  humanity  from  the  noble  tive; 
such  modification  must  consist  in  expansion  and  emancipation,  where 
a  finite  boundary  may  have  been  proved  too  narrow. 

We  heartily  trust  the  tenectuSy  to  which  Dr.  Conolly  alludes  in  his 
first  page,  may  be,  if  eerie  cbdventa/ns,  still  very  £ur  ofi*;  and  that  he  may 
yet  meet,  on  earth,  the  only  reward  to  which,  we  £eel,  he  must  be  look- 
ing— the  knowledge  that  these  fruits  of  his  propagating  have  become 
the  inheritance,  not  of  Engbahmen  only,  but  of  civilised  man  through- 
out the  earth. 


Review  XL 

Ufher  die  Todtenetarre  ttnd  die  ihr  nahe  vertcandten  Zustdnde  von 
Muskdetarre,  miit  hesonderer  Rikksicht  auf  die  Staatsarzneikunde. 
"Von  Dr.  Adolph  Kussmaul,  Docenten  der  Mediziu  in  HeideK 
berg.  (Vierteljahrschrift  fur  die  Practische  Heilkunde.  xiii.  Jahr- 
gang,  1856.     Zweiter  Band,  ss.  67-115.) 

On  Cadaveric  and  the  nearly  Allied  States  of  Muscular  Rigidity,  witJh 
specxal  reference  to  Forensic  Medicine,  By  Dr.  A.  Kussmaul,  Lec- 
turer on  Medicine  in  Heidelberg. 

The  series  of  alterations  which  the  constituent  parts  of  the  human 
body  undergo  on  their  final  abandonment  at  death  to  the  uncontrolled 
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operation  of  the  physical  and  chemical  laws,  opens  up  a  study  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  the  medical  practitioner,  and  one  of  indispensable 
importance  to  the  forensic  physician.  Without  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  successive  clianges  in  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  dead 
body,  no  accurate  discrimination  can  in  many  cases  be  made  betwixt 
the  traces  of  ordinary  disease,  toxical  agents,  or  violent  injury,  on  the 
one  hand;  and  those,  on  the  other,  which  may  have  originated  ia 
merely  natural  causes;  both  sets  of  phenomena  being  admittedly 
liable  at  times  to  mimic,  mask,  or  obliterate  each  other  in  a  variety 
of  ways. 

Of  the  class  of  phenomena  referred  to  we  select  one  for  consideration 
which,  though  not  entirely  overlooked  or  wholly  undervalued  amongst 
ourselves,  has  been  studied  with  more  care  and  greater  consequent 
success  amongst  our  Continental  brethren,  especially  within  the  last 
ten  years.  We  allude  to  the  so-called  rigor  mortis,  the  TodiensUnre 
of  the  Grermans,  the  raideur  or  rigidiU  cadavSriqtu  of  the  French,  the 
oadaveru;  rigidity  of  British  writers. 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  of  death, 
from  whatever  cause  it  has  arisen,  the  previously  firm  and  dastic 
state  of  the  limbs  and  joints  gives  place  to  a  relaxed  condition 
of  these  parts;  that  this  relaxation  of  the  limbs  and  joints,  after  a 
longer  or  shorter  interval,  is  in  its  turn  succeeded  by  a  rigid  condition 
of  both;  and  that  this  rigidity,  at  the  end  of  a  period,  usually  of  more 
lengthened  duration,  is  again  replaced  by  flaocidity  of  the  same 
parts,  more  or  less  pronounced  as  it  is  met  with  earlier  or  later  after 
the  advent  of  the  putrefactive  process.  That  this  rigidity,  preceded 
and  followed  by  flaccidity,  has  its  seat  in  the  musdea,  has,  sbce 
Nysten's  time,  been  the  settled  opinion  of  physiologists.  We  need  only 
remind  our  readers  that  this  experiment^alist  showed  that  the  fixity  of 
the  dead  limb  continued  after  the  division  of  the  cutaneous  tissues,  the 
articular  ligaments,  and  the  s3movial  capsule,  but  disappeared  at  once 
on  the  division  of  the  muscles. 

Medical  men  are  well  aware  how  eagerly  the  ordinary  attendants  on 
the  dead  will  watch  the  pro])er  moment  for  the  decent  disposal  of  the 
corpse,  before  the  limbs  have  had  time  to  fix  themselves  in  what  they 
consider  to  be  unnatural  or  unbecoming  postures.  On  an  oocajsion  of 
this  sort,  it  would  not  perhaps  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  prac- 
titioner to  step  in  to  the  aid  of  the  nurse  and  the  undertaker.  Both 
these  parties  will  invariably  be  found  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  a 
little  simple  manipulation  will  suffice  to  secure,  at  any  period  after 
death,  the  object  which  both  have  so  much  at  heart,  and  thus  secure 
to  the  one  a  well  laid-out  body,  and  to  the  other  a  symmetrical  coffin. 

From  this  careful  tutoring  of  the  corpse  by  the  nurse  before  it  has 
come  under  his  notice  at  the  post-mortem  inspection,  the  medical 
attendant-being  but  rarely  present  at  the  death  of  his  patient,  oppor- 
tunity is  seldom  afforded  him  for  forming  any  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  ordinary  physiognomy  of  the  dead  body  as  it  would  appear 
if  left  to  take  its  natural  position.  Hence,  without  due  consideration, 
he  may  be  led  to  give  in  to  the  popular  notion  that  the  body  of  a 
person  whose  death  has  been  sudden  and  secret,  if  in  position  or  atti- 
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tilde  it  preseDts  any  decided  departure  from  tlie  artificial  or  typical 
corpse,  has  previously  been  subjected  to  violence  or  unfair  play,  and 
vioevera6L, 

Now,  the  truth  we  believe  to  be  that,  in  the  j&r  greater  number  of 
instances— whether  after  natural  disease,  poison,  or  violence  (apart 
from  the  immediate  indications  of  these) — the  aspect  of  the  corpse  will 
in  all  be  found  to  present  a  considerable  degree  of  uniformity :  the 
position  assumed  by  it,  if  allowed  to  follow  its  natural  direction,  dif- 
fering less  than  might  be  expected  from  that  of  a  decently  disposed 
corpse.*  In  a  smaller,  but  still  not  very  limited  number  of  cases,  it 
will,  on  the  other  hand,  be  found  to  hold  equally  true  that  the  dead 
body  will  in  the  same  circumstances  be  met  with  in  what  must  be  con- 
sidered as  constrained  and  unnatural  postures,  evidently  from  the  ope- 
ration of  normal  causes,  exclusive  altogether  of  the  idea  of  its  having 
sufiK»red  either  injury  or  violence  at  the  time  of  its  death. 

1.  The  following  are  the  broad  features  which  a  somewhat  extended 
study  of  cases  of  sudden  death  has  shown  us  to  be  the  natural  aspect, 
whidi  the  corpse,  if  left  to  itself,  may  be  expected  to  present  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances. 

(1 )  Prior  to  the  approadi  of  the  usual  rigidity — ^the  body  on  its  back  ; 
absence  of  expression  from  the  countenance;  the  eyeHds  clo^  or  one 
or  both  partially  open ;  the  mouth  not  quite  shut  ;f  the  lips  slightly 
apart;  the  pupils  more  or  less  dilated ;  the  limbs  extended;  thehandii 
prone;  the  thumbs  straight;  the  fingers  straight,  or  very  slightly 
flexed ;  the  position  of  the  arms  in  relation  to  the  trunk  somewhat 
uncertain,  but  usually  pretty  dose  to  its  sides.  At  this  precise  period, 
it  matters  little  whether  the  death  has  been  a  natural  or  a  violent  oneu 
The  aspect  of  the  corpse  in  these  respects  was  seen  by  us  to  be  the 
same  in  two  executed  criminals,  wh^o.  cut  down  from  the  gallows;  in 
several  instances  of  suicidal  hanging,  where  the  bodies  had  not  had 
time  to  cool;  after  cut-throat  or  other  fiital  wounds;  and  after  drown- 
ing, strangulation,  suffocation,  dsc. 

(2)  AJler  rigidity  had  come  oUy  though  the  physiognomy  of  the  corpse 
was  not  quite  so  uniform,  the  mass  of  cases  were  very  much  alike.  The 
body  was  on  its  back.  The  eyelids  and  lips  were,  with  rare  exceptions, 
closed,  or  but  very  little  apart.  Whatever  had  been  their  previous 
state,  the  pupils  were  now  about  midway  between  dilatation  and  con- 
traction. The  elbows  and  knees  very  slightly  bent;  the  fingers  more 
or  less  flexed;  the  thumbs  ofbeuest  straight,  occasionally  slightly 
flexed,  rarely  drawn  in  to  the  palms ;  the  toes,  except  sometimes  in 
the  case  of  infants,  straight.  The  expression  of  the  countenance  varied 
rather  more  than  the  other  features  of  the  cases.     In  the  majority, 

*  We  were  much  struck  with  tliifl  in  one  of  those  esses  which  are  but  rarely  met  with— > 
suicidal  strangulation. 

In  July,  I89&,  the  body  of  W.  McD.,  a  man  about  sixty  years  of  age,  was  found  in  • 
wood,  a  napkin  round  his  neck,  tightened  by  a  walking-stick  twisted  through  a  loop  in  it. 
The  cireumstancee  attending  his  disappearance  and  death  were  such  as  satisfied  the  law 
authorities  that  the  man  had  voluntarily  strangled  himself.  When  found,  the  corpse  was 
lying  on  its  back,  the  lower  limbs  extended,  and  the  arms  straight  and  close  by  the  sides ; 
the  whole  exactly  ad  If  the  body  had  been  laid  out  artificially  after  death. 

t  We  have  on  two  'occasions  seen  the  mouth  wide  open  at  short  periods  after  sndden 
deaths. 

88-Xlx.  -2 
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liefore  tnmefiiotioB  had  come  on,  wbateyer  the  immediate  cause  of 
death,  the  oountenanoe  expreaeed  calmness  and  placidity.  In  •  large 
Bumber,  it  presented  a  perfect  blank.  A  yery  few  faces  bad  some 
peculiar  expreanan.  Thnsy  in  three  persons  aocidwatally  drowned*  the 
expression  was  that  of  a  near-sighted  individoal  in  one,  that  of  a  Uind 
woman  in  a  seoond.  and  that  of  terror  in  a  third.  Rarely  ▼*>  anj- 
ihing  like  anxiety  marked  in  the  £ioe.  Equally  rare  was  it  for  the 
TelabiTss  who  came  to  identify  »  body  in  the  dead-honse,  to  trace  the 
'  ftatores  distinctiTe  of  the  character  of  the  liring  IndiTidiiaL  Wha^ 
ever  assistance  the  fixing  of  the  featores  at  this  period  may  give  to  the 
identification  of  the  dead,  sach  identification  is  oftener  eflfoeted  fronoL 
the  examination  of  the  ck>thes  or  other  accessories  than  from  the  fe»- 
tnres  of  the  naked  corpse.*  The  occasional  presence^  however,  oi  ex- 
pression in  the  features  of  the  dead  fiM)e  may  nentraliae  the  charge  of 
inaccuracy  which  has  been  brought  against  D^yezgie^  in  statini^  aa  he 
lias  done  without  qualification,  that  &e  latest  thoughts  of  the  dying 
aian  will  be  imprinted  on  his  physiognomy:  that,  for  exampl^  in 
passing  through  an  hospital  dead-house,  the  body  of  a  person  who  has 
had  an  easy,  may  be  thus  distinguished  from  ths|  of  one  who  has  had 
a  painful  death;  thafc  the  ferocity  of  the  liring  fiiee  of  the  hardened 
eriminal  will  reappear  on  his  features  after  death;  and  that  the  dull 
hebetude  of  the  drunkard,  in  winter  especially,  will  be  depicted  even  om 
his  dead  countenanoe.f 

(3)  JJtet  the  rigidUiy  had  diaajpfpemnd^  the  eyelids  wme  occastonatty 
seen  open,  the  mouth  frequently  shut^  though  the  joints  were  relaxed. 
The  limbs  firequently  retained  the  appearanoe  of  stiifiies^  eithnr  from 
infiltration  of  Moody  serum  into  tikeir  tissues^  the  development  in  khesa 
ef  putrid  gasesi  or  from  the  commencement  of  saponifioatioB.  The 
ahriTeUed  soft  parts  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other,  their  siibeeqaent 
inmeiactimi,  rendered  the  character  of  the  feces  a  perfect  blank.  We 
have  seen  the  bent  toes  of  the  child,  or  the  closed  hand  of  the  adult^ 
remaining  after  the  disappearance  of  musenlar  rigidi^. 

3.  In  a  Hmxted  number  of  cases  of  sudden  death,  the  corpse  has  been 
aeen  lying  on  its  fiwe^  the  arms  crossed  under  some  part  c^  the  feee^ 

•  A  coriotu  instance  of  the  mistakes  occasionally  committed  in  the  identification  of  the 
tfead,  is  given  in  the  nmnbcr  of  the  Edinbm^h  Monthlj  Jonrnal  Ibr  Febmarj,  1864.  A 
n— it  what  s«ilo-«oinie  illnstratioa  of  tha  saoM  potet»  whieh  oeevred  in  Abeidaan  ^bM* 
thIrty-flYe  yeais  ago*  we  owe  to  one  of  the  public  proseevtors^now  deceased,  who  eondneted 
-ilie  trial : — W.  D..  a  medical  student,  along  with  some  others,  had  disinterred  a  body  ftnm 
tte  obnrehy ard  of  Newhills,  fire  miles  off,  and  wste  taking  a  drentloiis  route  by  the  nsarirtn  ta 
Mng  it  ta  town,  when  they  were  met  by  the  eoast-gnard,  who  captured  I>.,  and,  with  tha 
corpse,  coQTeyed  him  as  a  prisoner  to  town,  where  ha  was  lodged  in  jail.  A  day  or  two  afUr* 
tte  wife  and  sons  of  a  wearer  at  the  Spital,  a  subnrb  of  Aberdeen,  came  fbrward  and  claimed 
tte  body  aa  that  of  a  relative  of  theirs,  who  had  been  missing  fer  some  days,  and  whoa 
they  accused  D.  of  having  enticed  away  and  murdered.  D.  now  seeing  the  serious  ^aige 
thus  prefeired  against  him,  fimnd  it  necesaary  to  state  how  he  hnd  come  Into  pnasiBiiInn  of 
the  body.  On  this  the  grave  at  Newhills  was  opened,  and  found  empty,  when  tlMi  i<ei»> 
lives  of  the  Newhills  person  offered  to  swear  to  its  Identity,  while  the  Spital  paopla  aa 
positively  reftued  to  admit  that  they  had  made  any  mistake.  Matter*  were  In  thia  state 
vfaen  the  Spital  weaver  reappeared  in  life ;  but  so  Incrednlons  were  aomo  of  the  k>w«r 
orders  amongst  his  nelghboors,  that  the  magistrates  had  to  parade  him  throogh  the  streets  \ 
\mX  even  this  feUed  to  satisiy  a  few,  who  insisted  that  they  had  shown  a  mere  eOgy 
dressed  up  in  the  weaver's  clothes.  D.  was  tried  linr  body-anatchlng,  and  sentenoad  to  a 
ftie  and  diort  imprisonaent. 

t  Mddecine  Legale,  tome  i.  p.  77. 
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neck,  or  chest,  or  more  rarely  under  the  belly  or  peltis.  This  we  ha^e 
encountered  after  syncope  from  the  bursting  of  an  anenriam,  or  rupture 
or  other  disease  of  the  heart;  in  apoplexy,  vith  or  without  attendant 
cardiac  affection;*  in  acute  alcoholic  poisonings;  after  biowa  on  the 
epigastrium,  kc.  In  these  instances,  the  parties  had  been  in  the 
standing  posture  immediately  before  death. 

3.  In  an  equally  limited  number  of  cases  of  sudden  deaths  we  have 
met  with  the  body  on  its  back  or  sides^  with  the  limbs  mfchanically 
letained  in  an  unnatural  posture^  the  corpse  having  slipped  off  a  chairt 
or  the  steps  of  a  stair  in  its  fall,  the  inequality  of  the  ground  at  the 
flpot>  or  the  narrowness  of  the  locality,  preventing  the  limbs  from  being 
extended. 

4.  In  some  instances  of  sudden  death,  it  has  been  long  known  that 
the  limbs  at  the  moment  fail  to  relax,  no  interval  whatever  being  ob- 
servable betwixt  the  continuance  or  departure  of  the  vital  tension  of 
the  muscles,  and  their  fixture  by  rigidity.  Gases  of  this  sort  should 
not  be  confounded  with  those  we  have  last  mentioned,  nor  with  the 
rigidity  at  the  moment  of  death  from  the  freezing  of  the  fluids  in  some 
cases  of  death  by  c<dd.  In  themselves  they  are  deserving  of  the  closest 
consideration  of  the  medical  jurist.  Commencing  at  the  latest  instant 
of  li£a^  the  rigidity  continues  uninterruptedly  till  the  muscular  tissues 
have  begun  to  alter  under  the  influence  of  the  putre&ctive  process. 
Though  no  line  of  demarcation  has  yet  been  drawn  betwixt  this  form 
cf  muscular  stiffening  and  ordinary  post-mortem  rigidity,  we  may  take 
it  for  granted  in  the  meantime  that  the  two  |^enomena  are  different^ 
and  consider  the  one  in  question  under  the  tmn  which  has  been  ap- 
plied to  it  oioadavaric  spcum,  employing  the  designatioB,  however,  in 
its  generic  sense. 

The  instances  of  cadaveric  spasm  which  we  have  oftenest  encoun- 
tered in  cases  of  sudden  death,  were  those  which  had  this  feature  in 
enmmon  with  well-^veloped  cadaveric  rigidity ;  that  when  in  either 
the  fixity  of  the  limbs  was  once  overcome  by  their  forcible  extension, 
they  did  not  again  return  to  their  previous  positions.  A  few  ezamplss 
will  show  the  varying  features  which  instances  of  cadaveric  spasm  of 
this  sort  are  liable  to  present  in  actual  practice. 

J.  8.,  a  gentleman  of  middle  age,  and  in  the  last  stage  of  consump- 
tion,  went  on  board  a  packei-boat  ready  to  sail.  Going  into  the  cabin, 
he  was  observed  to  sit  down  on  a  camp-stool,  with  his  elbows  on  a  table 
before  him,  and  his  face  buried  in  his  hands.  An  hour  or  more  had 
dapsed,  and  the  vessel  had  sailed,  when  on  going  up  to  him,  one  of  the 
passengers  found  that  it  was  a  corpse  that  sat  before  him. 

By  referring  to  the  case  of  death  by  chloroform,  reported  in  the 

•  If  we  remember  rightly,  the  late  Dr.  Abercrombie,  of  Sdinbmsh,  was  fimad  dead  in 
his  room  in  this  position. 

t  Wo  OBOo  witBCMcd  a  death  in  this  way.  A  man  of  aboot  rixty  waa  aelaed  in  the 
•treet  with  sadden  sickness  and  palpitation,  but  seemed,  after  being  assisted  into  a  boose, 
quite  reoorered.  While  sitting  on  a  ohair,  a  few  minntes  after,  eonrcrsing  cheerftilly,  Ms 
ihee  in  an  instant  was  seen  to  become  turgid  and  dnsky-red,  and  beibre  he  eonid  be  inter- 
ftrad  with  he  bad  slid  down  on  his  back  on  the  Soar,  with  his  limbs  extended.  The  tu^ 
as  soddcnly  as  it  reddened  had  assumed  the  collapsed  and  pallid  hue  of  death.  Ko  inspeo- 
tlon  was  obtained,  but  the  man's  preiious  histary  pointed  to  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  ai 
fhr  naain  nf  isath 
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forty-first  volmne  of  the  '  London  Medioal  Guzette^'  (p.  318),  by  my 
colleague  at  the  inspection,  Dr.  R.  Jamieson,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
yonng  man  had  died  in  a  standing  posture^  with  his  trunk  resting  on 
a  shop  covnter. 

J.  B.,  a  man  about  sixty  years  of  age,  in  September,  1853,  went 
into  au  eating-house  and  ordered  dinner.  On  entering  the  room  about 
twenty  minutes  after,  the  attendant  found  his  body  on  a  chair  in  the 
sitting  posture,  the  hands  on  the  table  before  him.  On  inspection,  a 
large  morsel  of  beef  was  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus^ 
which  had  sufB^cated  him. 

The  body  of  J.  S.,  a  seaman,  aged  thirty-five,  was  found  (November, 
1843)  in  a  sitting  posture  on  the  floor  of  his  room,  the  head  and  arms 
leaning  on  a  chair.  Deceased  was  of  intemperate  habits.  Putrefiu^tion 
had  made  some  progress  in  the  body  at  the  tim& 

A.  L.,  a  man  about  sixty,  entering  a  tavern  (June,  1842),  was  left 
in  a  room  by  himself  for  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  His  corpse 
was  then  found  seated  on  a  couch,  one  ann  over  the  arm  of  the  conch 
in  an  easy  attitude. 

A  robust  and  muscular  prisoner,  under  forty  years,  hung  himself  in 
jail.  The  free  end  of  the  ligature  had  been  attached  to  a  bar  in  the 
window  of  his  cell,  which  was  so  low  that  his  knees,  when  suspended 
from  it,  almost  touched  the  floor,  while  his  toes  rested  on  it.  Near  him 
lay  a  stool  overturned,  on  which  it  was  conjectured  he  had  been  kneel- 
ing previously.  When  discovered  hanging,  there  was  a  Bible  betwixt 
his  knees,  retained  there  by  the  closely  adducted  thighs. 

L.  J.,  aged  tiiirty-five,  the  mate  of  a  vessel  in  harbour,  one  morning 
in  April,  1838,  shortly  after  having  left  the  deck,  was  found  in  the 
cabin  of  the  ship,  dead  from  a  large  wound  which  he  had  inflicted 
with  a  razor  on  the  fix>nt  of  his  neck.  The  body  was  in  tlie  sitting 
posture  on  the  floor,  the  back  resting  against  the  locker,  the  trunk 
inclining  to  the  right  side,  and  the  h«id  drooping  a  little  in  the  direc* 
tion  of  fiiat  shoulder.  There  was  very  little  blood  on  his  clothes,  or  on 
his  hands,  or  immediately  under  the  wound  on  the  floor;  but  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  body  was  a  large  pool  of  it. 

Mrs.  P.,  aged  forty-five,  the  keeper  of  a  brothel,  was  found  accidentally 
smothered  in  bed  one  morning  in  April,  1837.  The  body  rested  on 
its  elbows  and  knees,  both  of  which,  as  well  as  the  hip-joints,  were  half 
bent.  The  wrists  were  extended  to  the  utmost,  and  the  hands 
clenched.  The  face  was  buried  in  a  pillow,  the  nose  and  lips  flattened, 
the  tongue  protruded,  and  the  neck  bent  far  forwards.  On  lifting  the 
body,  the  pillow  where  the  face  had  lain  was  seen  to  be  covered  with 
a  quantity  of  blood.  She  had  been  carried  to  bed  on  the  prcvioas 
evening,  much  intoxicated,  and  thrown  recklessly  down  on  it  without 
being  undressed. 

M.  B.,  a  female  of  about  thirty-four  years  of  age,  of  intemperate 
habits,  was  founds  at  four  one  morning  (February,  1832),  lying  in  a 
prone  position  in  bed,  her  chin  touching  the  top  of  the  ches^  and  the 
joints  of  the  extremities  much  flexed.  Though  the  heat  had  not  left 
the  trunk,  all  the  joints  were  rigid.  The  tongue  was  protruded,  and 
fixed  betwixt  the  clenched  jaws.     She  had  gone  to  bed  intoxicated  at 
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a  late  hour,  and  had,  about  half-an-botir  before  four,  been  heard  going 
to  a  cupboard  for  more  whisky.  The  woman's  ahiffc^  and  the  bed- 
clothes near  the  mouth,  were  wetted  with  fluid  of  a  q[>irituou0  odour. 

M.  McP.,  about  thirty-six  years  of  age,  of  intemperate  habitat  was 
found  dead  in  a  house  of  bad  &me  betwixt  eleyeu  and  twelve  at  night 
(15th  April,  1833).  The  corpse  lay  on  its  back  above  the  clothes  in 
bed,  her  own  clothes  turned  up  above  the  knees;  the  lower  limbs  ex- 
tended and  widely  separated,  the  arms  by  the  sides,  the  hands  closed,  the 
temperature  of  the  body  but  little  reduced,  and  the  joints  rigid.  A  few 
minutes  before  some  young  men  had  gone  into  her  apartment,  one  of  whom 
subsequently  stated  that,  while  he  was  attempting  to  have  connexion 
with  her  against  her  will,  he  found  her  insensible— as  he  said,  either 
dead  or  drunk — ^when  he  and  his  companions  ran  out  of  the  house  in 
a  fright.  The  woman  had  not  been  drinking  that  night,  but  was 
known  to  have  swallowed  two  draohms  of  laudanum,  to  which  she  was 
accustomed.  The  principal  morbid  appearances  at  the  subsequent 
post-mortem  inspection  were,  some  extent  of  pneumonia  in  both  lungs, 
dilatation  with  attenuation  of  the  right  hearty  and  lymphy  fringes  on 
the  margins  of  the  mitral  valve. 

We  have  detailed  elsewhere*  the  particulars  of  the  finding  of  the 
body  of  Mary  Smith,  aged  sixty-three  (April,  1849),  for  the  rape  and 
murder  of  whom  a  man  was  subsequently  tried  and  executed.  In  this 
instance,  the  woman's  body  had  been  fixed  at  death  in  much  the  same 
position  as  in  the  last  case.  One  of  the  knees  and  one  elbow  were 
half  bent,  one  of  the  upper  extremities  entirely  extended  at  a  right 
angle  with  the  trnnk« 

The  case  of  Hugh  Oauld,  referred  to  in  the  same  paper  (p.  78),  was 
that  of  a  powerful  man  of  the  same  age  as  Smith,  who  died  by  con- 
gestive apoplexy,  and  whose  body  was  found  fixed  by  cadaveric  spasm 
in  much  the  same  posture. 

An  additional  instance  of  the  same  occurrence  was  witnessed  in 
May,  1854,  m  the  body  of  Ann  Harvey,  aged  twenty-three,  for  t«he 
suspected  murder  of  whom  a  man  was  su1)6equ^tly  tried  at  Edin- 
burgh. The  corpse  was  found  at  Cults,  five  miles  from  Aberdeen, 
with  the  throat  deeply  cut,*  lying  on  its  back  j  the  left  hand  extended, 
and  a  little  tmder  the  trunk;  the  right  arm  above  the  head,  with 
the  elbow  half  bent;  the  right  knee  half  flexed;  the  feet  in  contact 
with  a  basket  or  reticule,  which  the  slightest  additional  pressure 
would  have  overtumedt 

*  London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xIt.  pp.  38,  78. 

t  This  case  presented  a  yariety  of  particnlars  both  of  legal  and  medlco-Iegal  interest. 
The  person  apprehended  and  tried  bad  made  an  appointment  to  accompany  the  woman 
to  town  on  the  previons  cTening.  Several  witnesses  testified  to  bating  seen  him  in  her 
company  both  in  Aberdeen  and  on  the  road  to  Cults ;  others  as  positively  swore  that  the 
man  had  passed  the  evening  in  their  company  at  a  house  near  the  place.  "^  Besides  several 
incised  wounds  on  the  fkce,  neck,  and  across  the  insides  of  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand, 
the  principal  woond  of  the  neck  had  involved  the  soft  parts  down  to  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebne,  dividing  also  the  invertebral  cartilage  betwixt  the  second  and  third  cervical 
vertebne  and  the  spinal  cord  at  the  same  part.  As  if  to  give  a  colour  to  the  idea  of  a 
rape  as  well  as  murder,  the  woman's  underclothes  were  turned  up  as  far  as  the  knees,  and 
stained  with  blood,  there  was  blood  on  the  insides  of  both  thighs  and  on  one  groin,  there 
was  an  incised  superficial  wound  on  the  right  labium  pudendi,  and  a  second  wound,  pene- 
trating SA  inch  and  a  half  inwards,  tnd  dividing  the  clitoris  and  the  left  nympha.    From 
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On  more  than  one  oecamon,  bodies  removed  from  the  "waiter  after 
death  bj  drowning  have  been  found  by  us  in  a  state  strongly  so^ 
gestive  of  the  idea  that  they  had  stiffened  in  the  falling  posture — the 
elbows  remaining  half  bent;  the  arms  projected  directly  forwards, 
with  the  fingers  spread  out;  and  the  knee  and  ankle-joints  move  at 
less  flexed. 

The  body  of  J.  W.  or  S.,  an  old  woman,  was  found  (Sept.  1845) 
within  a  &w  minutes  of  the  outbreak  of  a  fire,  in  her  room,  with  the 
dothes  on  the  upper  part  of  her  person  consumed ;  deep  bums  on  the  . 

aide  of  the  face,  on  various  parts  of  the  trunk,  thigh,  and  one  arm ;  and  I 

the  tongue  protruded  and  fixed  between  the  clenched  jaws.  The  joints 
of  both  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  were  all  rigidly  and  cloaelj 
contracted. 

The  same  unnatural  and  rigid  contraction  of  all  the  joints  with 
extensive  bums,  was  noticed,  in  1835,  in  the  bodies  of  five  individuak 
(three  adults  and  two  children)  discovered  on  the  extinction  of  the 
names  of  a  burning  house,  who  were  found,  at  the  post-mortem  iniq>eo- 
tion,  to  have  died  of  suffocation.  The  same  thing  occurred  in  18S6,  in 
the  case  of  a  woman  who,  while  in  drink,  had  set  her  room  on  fire.* 

The  fiurm  of  post-mortem  rigidity  termed  raideur  ikanique,  or  tetanic 
spasm,  has  been  found,  like  the  oniinary  cadaveric  spasm,  to  pass  into 
the  usual  cadaveric  rigidity  without  any  notioeidile  interval  of  previoos 
relaxation  of  the  musdes  and  joints.  It  has  been  observed  however, 
in  some  inatanees,  to  differ  both  fix>m  cadaveric  rigidity  and  from  the 
nsoal  form  of  cadaveric  spasm,  in  the  circumstance  that,  when  the 
rigidity  in  this  case  is  forcibly  overcome,  it  again  speedily  retuma. 
This  at  least  appears  to  hold  tme  generally  in  the  rigor  following  &tal  i 

doses  of  strychnja — a  fiust  which  we  have  verified  in  the  frog,  and  in 
an  adult  male^  on  the  second  day  after  deatLt 

fhe  gtnltel  woiiiid«  onlf  »  veddUh  feram  had  trickled  directlj  downwrnrds  between  the 
■alM.  Xbere  wm  bat  a  niuUl  quantltf  of  blood  under  tbe  woai«n*6  IicmI,  b«t  large  pooli 
of  it,  and  tndloiUiii^-cf  a  aevere  struggle,  on  the  opposite  aide  of  a  wall,  teven  feet  high, 
over  which  the  body  most  ha««-w«sn  lifted  after  it  had  been  drained  of  most  of  its  vital 
Hold,  and  prerloiis  to  the  Infliction  of  the  ^jBaimSl  wounds.  There  were  several  incisions 
la  tlw  woman's  clothes,  and  mnoh  blood  on  them,  and  on  i&s  top  of  the  wall  and  on  the 
ftce  of  it  on  the  side  ftrthest  from  the  body.  The  saspeeted  ttni'dsrer,  when  appre- 
hended, had  spots  of  blood  in  front  of  his  dress,  bat  was  proved  to  have  been  very  auijinui 
to  bleedings  Ibom  his  nose,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  capture,  had  his  nostrils  ihll  of  raoiit 
blood.  There  was  no  wound  or  ecratch  on  bis  person.  A  shirt  found  in  his  lodgings  had 
had  one  of  its  sleeves  newly  washed,  notwithstanding  which  there  were  found  traces  of 
blood  on  the  still  moist  sleeve.  The  shirt  was  claimed  as  the  property  of  a  second  party. 
The  prisoner  was  known  to  have  for  some  time  cohabited  with  the  deceased. 

"  As  was  to  have  been  expected,  we  have  met  with  instances  both  of  fatal  boms  and 
of  death  from  suffocation  in  a  burning  building,  witliout  tlie  cadaveric  spasm  of  the  hmbs. 

In  April,  1819,  tlie  body  of  H.  D.,  a  woman  of  intemperate  habits,  was  foond  in  her 
loom,  the  back  deeply  duured,  and  the  clothes  on  her  back  and  head  consumed.  The 
oorpse  was  lying  in  an  easy  attitude  on  the  hearth,  one  shoulder  in  contact  with  the  fire* 
gnUe,  the  fire  of  which  was  extinguished.  The  Joints  at  this  time  (seven  hoors  alter  she 
had  been  last  seen  in  life)  were  all  flexible. 

In  May,  1661.  on  tbe  extinction  of  a  Are  in  a  room  In  which  a  boy  of  five  years  had 
been  left  shut  up,  his  body  was  discovered  crouched  up  in  a  cupboard,  where  he  had  been 
snfibeated.    In  this  instance,  too,  the  limbs  were  all  supple. 

1  The  constancy  of  this  form  of  rigidity  after  death  by  strychnia  was  called  in  question 
by  some  of  the  witnesses  in  the  late  celebrated  trial  of  William  Palmer,  but  its  oecaalonil 
occurrence  both  in  man  and  in  the  lower  animals  was  sufficiently  proved  on  this  occasion. 
By  the  way,  «•  were  strook  with  the  dlffleoltles  thrown  hi  the  way  of  tbe  proeecntion  «f 
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KoflsniMil  refers  to  SomBier  and  GlemenSy  «a  authorities  in  proof 
of  the  ocoasional  passage  of  rheumatic  aud  ordinary  tetanus,  without 
any  appreciable  interval  of  relaxation,  into  this  form  of  cadaverie 
fipasm ;  and  states  that  this  may  also  at  times  <K3Cur  after  death  from 
carbonic  acid  gas.  In  this  last  instanoe,  however,  he  may  have  con- 
founded this  special  form  of  post-mortem  rigidity  with  the  ordiaarf 
isadaveric  rigidity,  aB  in  the  cases  we  have  adduced  above,  in  the  six 
individuals  removed  from  burning  buildings. 

The  subject  of  post-mortem  tetanic  rigidity  is  deserving  of  a  more 
complete  ^ucidation  than  we  have  the  means  of  bestowing  upon  it. 
During  life,  we  know  that  convulsions  not,  /mt  m,  to  be  dlBtinguished 
from  those  produced  by  ordinary  tetanus,  are  liable  to  occur  in  other 
abnormal  conditions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  whether  arising  from 
ordinary  disease  or  the  effects  of  poisons.  We  have  ourselves  encouti^ 
iered  well-marked  opisthotonos  in  the  convulsions  from  teething  ia 
children,  in  a  case  of  hydrophobia,  in  a  case  of  hysteria  in  a  young 
mauj  and  in  several  severe  epileptic  seizures.  Several  of  our  known 
poisons  besides  strychnia  are  capable  of  giving  rise  to  the  same  symp- 
toms. What  we  chiefly  desiderate  is,  information  regarding  the  ooo- 
tinuance  or  otherwise  of  the  tetanic  rigidity  after  death,  in  cases  of 
this  sort,  and  whether  it  may  occur  with  or  without  an  interval  of 
previous  relaxation  of  the  muscles  and  joints.  On  this  subject, 
Kussmaul  has  promised  (p.  108)  some  valuable  information  obtained 
by  him  in  experiments  on  animals. 

It  seems  that  the  muscular  contractions  which  have  been  ocoasioDally 
observed  after  death  from  cholera,  agree  with  the  tetanic  spasma 
caused  by  strydmia  and  traumatic  tetanus,  in  being  liable  to  return 
after  the  rigidity  has  been  forcibly  overcome,  but  differ  from  most  o£ 
these  cases  in  the  circumstance  that  they  are  usually  preceded  by  a 
short  interval  of  muscular  relaxation  after  death.  They  farther  diflfer 
in  their  spontaneously  ceasing  and  recurring  in  chdera,  and  in  their 
attacking  the  muscles,  singly  or  in  groups^  in  succession.*     In  om 

PaloBfer  hj  the  alleged  faet  that  Goolc  had  Aown  m  degree  of  oommand  over  the  Toliiiit«iy 
mutolee,  daring  the  action  of  the  pratiuned  poiaon,  inooniistent  with  the  »ual  ehanMter 
of  ttrychnia  poisoning.  In  connexion  with  this  point  we  may  be  permitted  to  adduce 
Tertwtim  from  our  notes  taken  at  the  time,  the  following  case : — 

**  Not.  S«th,  18Se^— Oalled  bf  the  poUee  at  two  p.m.  to  iee  Ann  EoMon,  aged  tw«Bty»- 
foar,  who  had  just  swallowed  two  draehms  of  nnx  vomica,  la  powder,  diffojied  through 
water.  Her  face  was  flashed,  her  eyes  fiery,  her  pnlse  small  and  quick,  and  she  was  In  s 
very  excited  state.  On  preparing  to  use  the  stomach-pump,  she  could  not  be  restndaeft 
by  a  powerful  policeman,  who  was  unable  to  hold  her.  She  requested  to  be  left  at  Jibetltr 
for  an  instant,  when  she  darted  at  a  uble-knife  near  her,  aad,  before  it  was  noticed,  had 
it  at  her  throat.  The  knifb  was  with  difficulty  obtained,  and  her  arms  secured  by  the 
aasistanoe  of  a  third  party,  she  was  strapped  to  a  chair,  and  the  contents  of  the  stomaeb 
temoTcd.  The  Usee  during  all  this  time  eontinaed  mnoh  fluidied,  and  the  pupils  BU)de- 
rately  dilated ;  the  pulse  110,  full,  with  considerable  firmness,  and  she  had  constant  clonie 
spasms  of  the  extremities  and  opisthotonos  i  whites  of  the  eyes  at  times  tamed  up.  After 
the  operation  she  raved  fhrfously  for  nearly  an  hour,  during  whieh  time  the  pupils  eonti- 
nned  dilated  and  fixed,  the  eyes  fiery,  aad  she  disliked  the  light,  Afto^  this  the  pulse  fell 
in^ually  to  84,  and  by  half-past  fbur,  to  72,  at  which  time  thespasms  had  ceased,  except 
St  the  wrists,  where  there  were  still  startings  of  the  tendons.  When  left  at  hslf-past  ftyar» 
the  lips  and  cheeks  were  of  a  vermilion-red,  and  she  complained  ^  pain  in  the  stonweb 
And  throat. 

**  27th. — ^No  spasms  after  last  visit.    Complained  a  little  of  pain  in  the  abdomea.* 

■  See  Barlow ;  London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  zUy.  p.  798. 
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instanoe  of  choleiAy  however,  we  witaened  the  spasm  of  the  nnudes 
continue  without  intermission  after  death,  as  in  ordinaiy  cases  of  cada- 
Teric  spasm. 

It  is  now  ascertained  that  the  ordinary  cadareric  rigidity,  besides 
being  liable  at  times  to  be  masked  by  or  to  become  indistinguishable 
from  the  different  forms  of  oadaverio  spasm,  may  also  occasionally 
escape  the  notice  of  observers  altogether,  either  trota  its  not  having 
had  time  afforded  for  its  development  at  the  moment,  from  its  having 
previously  disappeared,  or,  if  present,  from  having  had  its  existence 
overlooked  by  them  on  account  of  ifcs  limited  extent  or  partial  sphere  of 
operation.  These  admissions  afford  the  nieans  of  reconciling  the  con- 
clusions of  Nysteu*  with  the  observations  of  later  writers. 

Kussmaul  (p.  80)  contends  for  the  accuracy  of  Nysten*s  fint  rule  in 
regard  to  the  unvaiying  constancy  of  this  phenomenon  after  death,  in 
opposition  to  the  instances  .recently  advanced  as  subveraive  of  it  by 
others.  Mashka*s  statementf  that  cadaveric  rigidity  is  wanting  aft^ 
poisoning  by  mushrooms,  is  met  by  an  experiment  on  the  rabbit,  in 
which,  two  minutes  after  the  animal^s  death  from  eating  two  of  these 
fungi,  the  usual  stifihess  was  noticed  in  the  neck,  jaw,  and  limbs.  In 
four  dogs  destroyed  by  large  doses  of  acetate  of  morphia,  the  rigidity 
was  also  observed.  This  author  likewise  combats  other  prevalent 
opinions  on  this  subject,  to  the  effect  that  rigidity  fails  to  manifest 
itself  in  the  flesh  of  over-driven  animals;  in  the  bodies  of  those  who 
have  died  by  lightning;  in  those  of  premature  infants,  either  still-bom 
or  who  have  breathed  after  birth ;  and  in  children  removed  from  the 
uterus  by  the  Ciesanan  section. 

Our  own  experience,  so  far  as  it  goes,  tends  to  corroborate  the  views 
of  KussmauL  We  have  had  repeated  occasion  to  remark  the  un- 
usually early  approach  of  putridity  in  those  instances  of  narcotic  poi- 
soning in  which  the  rigidity  at  the  time  of  the  inspection  was  either 
entirely  absent  or  but  fidntly  marked.  In  the  case  of  J.  F.,  a  woman 
of  nineteen — ^for  the  death  of  whom,  from  the  reckless  administration 
to  her  of  between  nine  and  ten  grains  of  muriate  of  morphia,  a  me- 
dical student  was  tried  in  Aberdeen,  in  1842 — fourteen  hours  after 
death  the  joints  had  become  flaccid,  and  the  body  emitted  a  putrid 
odour.  We  have  noticed  the  same  state  of  matters  in  several  instances 
of  poisoning  by  laudanum,  at  periods  of  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours  after  death.  In  a  case  of  poisoning  by  snuff,  some  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  were  recorded  by  Dr.  Christison  in  the  last  edition  of 
his  work  on  Toxicology,^  at  the  post-mortem  inspection,  seventeen 
hours  after  death,  the  rigidity  had  disappeared  from  all  the  joints  ex- 
cept the  fingers  and  lower  jaw.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  occa- 
sionally met  with  well-marked  rigidity  on  the  second  and  third  day  in 
instances  of  poisoning  by  laudanum,  and  in  the  case  of  a  female  child 
of  five  and  a  half  months,  for  the  death  of  which  by  an  overdose  of 
vinum  opii^  an  irregular  practitioner  was  tried  in  Al^rdeen,  in  1853. 
At  the  inspection,  about  forty  hours  after  death,  the  lower  jaw  and 

*  Reoherohea  de  Phyaiologie  et  de  Chimle  Pathologique,  p.  419. 

t  Pnger  VierteUahrssohrifl,  Band  ii.  1855 ;   British  and  Foreign  Hedico-Chinirgical 
Beriew.  vol.  xtI.  p.  606. 
t  TreatiM  on  Foisons,  p.  850. 
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the  joints  of  the  lower  extremities  were  found  rigid,  the  remaining 
articulations  flaccid. 

Boudin*  states  that  marked  rigidity  of  the  limbs  has  been  met  with 
after  death  by  lightning ;  a  fact  which  we  have  witnessed  in  the  case  of 
a  boy  of  fourteen,  who  died  from  this  cause. 

In  the  greato:  number  of  our  inspections  of  premature  and  still-bom 
infants,  the  period  of  rigidity  had  been  passed  prior  to  the  examina- 
tionsL  In  some  others,  however,  this  phenomenon  was  sufficiently 
well  marked.  In  lately  removing  the  body  of  an  infant  from  the 
abdomen  of  its  mother,  who  had  died  twenty-four  hours  before  from 
rupture  of  the  uterus  during  labour,  the  rigidity  was  sufficiently  deve- 
loped, especially  about  the  neck  and  trunk  of  the  childt 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  entire  absence  of  rigridity  after  sudden 
death,  where  opportunity  was  afforded  for  informing  ourselves  suf- 
ficiently on  the  subject,  was  witnessed  by  us  in  the  case  of  a  lad  of 
seventeen,  who,  about  seven  o'clock  one  morning  in  the  summer  of 
1840,  while  on  his  way  to  his  workshop,  dropped  down  in  the  street, 
and  was  picked  up  dead.  Immediately  before,  he  had  left  his  mother's 
house,  apparently  in  good  health.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
we  were  sent  for  by  the  mother,  who  stated  that  she  had  been  deterred 
from  proceeding  to  arrange  the  corpse  by  observing  that  it  did  not  cool 
as  she  would  have  expected  had  he  been  really  dead ;  that  the  limbs 
were  still  supple;  and  that,  within  the  previous  half-hour,  the  colour 
had  returned  to  his  cheeks; — in  short,  she  believed  that  her  son  was 
going  to  come  to  life  again.  These  statements  were  undoubtedly 
correct;  and  except  that  the  lower  jaw  had  not  dropped,  there  were  no 
further  traces  of  rigidity  about  the  body,  the  trunk  and  limbs  of  which 
felt  warm  to  the  touch.  Of  course,  it  was  our  painful  duty  to  make 
the  poor  woman  aware  that  this  state  of  matters  was  owing  to  the  un- 
usually rapid  approach  of  decomposition.  Next  morning,  this  was 
sufficiently  evident,  as  the  temperature  of  the  body  was  even  increased, 
and  it  emitted  a  putrid  odour.  The  limbs  were  still  flaccid.  With 
the  exception  of  the  return  of  colour  to  the  cheeks,  a  parallel  instance 
happened  to  a  scorbutic  seaman  in  July,  1827,  who  had  died  suddenly 
frt>m  the  effusion  of  a  large  quantity  of  serum  into  the  chest. 

It  may  not  be  deemed  too  trivial  a  circumstance  to  deserve  being 
noticed,  that,  in  some  instances  of  sudden  death,  the  forcible  extension 
of  the  limbs  by  the  attendants,  in  the  removal  of  the  clothes,  causes 
the  disappearance  of  the  rigidity  in  the  dead  body.  This  we  have 
repeatedly  noticed  at  the  dead-house. 

That  the  rigidity  may  be  occasionally  not  only  imperfect  in  its  kind, 
but  also  partial  in  its  extent,  seems  to  be  sufficiently  demonstrated  in 
practica  In  the  cases  which  have  been  adduced  in  illustration  of 
this,  individual  parts  have  shown  no  tendency  (as  observed  in  othei-s) 
to  become  rigid  after  death,  the  usual  cadaveric  softening  consequent 
on  the  commencement  of  putrefaction  taking  place  in  some  of  the 
limbs  without  their  having  previously  passed  tlm)ugh  the  intermediate 
stage  of  rigidity.     This  has  been  witnessed  by  Sommer  and  Kussmaul 

•  Aunties  de  Hygihie,  tome  iii.  pp.  287,  290. 
t  Since  writing  the  above,  we  hare  examined  the  body  of  an  infant  which  had  perished 
from  fracture  of  the  skull  before  it  had  frilly  breathed,  where  the  Joints,  with  the  exception 
of  the  lower  Jaw,  were  all  rigid  om  the  fifth  day  after  death. 
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(p.  82),  after  comminuted  fractures  near  the  top  of  the  limbs ;  and  by 
the  latter  as  well  as  by  Boucbut  (contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Nysten), 
in  extremities  affected  with  hemiplegia.  Kusamaul  foimd  that,  alter 
injecting  a  solution  of  common  salt  into  the  abdominal  aorta  of  a  do|g 
killed  by  a  blow  on  the  nape  of  the  nock,  the  hind  legs  did  not  stifibnt, 
and  the  fore  legs  but  partially.  Ligature  of  the  arteries  of  the  limbs 
daring  life  (Stonnios),  and  the  injection  into  them  of  chlorofon, 
induced  rigidity,  which  again  disappeared.  On  killing  the  animals 
subsequently,  the  limbs  operated  on  passed  directly  into  the  putrid  state. 

Kussmaul,  while  confirming  its  general  accuracy,  has  slightly  mo- 
dified the  assertion  of  Nysten*  aa  to  the  exact  and  regular  order  ia 
which  the  rigidity  makes  its  appearance  and  takes  its  departure  from 
different  parts  of  the  human  body.  The  stifbess  almost  invariably 
commences  in  the  neck  and  lower  jaw.  From  the  neck  its  direction  is 
simultaneousiy  both  upwards  and  downwards:  upwards  to  the  mnsdes 
of  the  &oe,  and  downwards  to  the  remaining  mnacles  of  the  trunk; 
and  those  of  the  upper,  subsequently  affecting  lastly  the  mvsdes  of  the 
lower  extremities.  Even  in  these  last  it  is  said  to  follow  the  directioB 
from  above  downwards,  passing  on  from  the  shoulder  to  the  dbow, 
fixim  the  hip  to  the  knee.  Its  departure,  as  a  general  rule,  follows  the 
reverse  order;  disappearing,  however,  lastly  Grom.  the  £»».  The  com.- 
menoement^  acme,  decline,  and  departure,  are  all  alike  gradual  and  im- 
perceptible, (p.  85.) 

We  9X9  scarcely  yet  in  a  position  to  fix  with  precision  the  proper 
limits  to  the  duration  <^  cadaveric  rigidity  in  the  general  case.  The 
data  adduced  by  writers  prior  to  Sommers'  time  would  determine  the 
earliest  occurrence  of  this  phenomenon  at  periods  ranging  between 
twelve  and  forty-eight  hours;  while  this  writer,  as  the  result  of  a 
series  of  carefully  conducted  observations  on  the  bodies  of  two  hundred 
individuals,  fixes  its  first  approach  at  from  ten  minutes  to  seven  hooray 
and  its  earliest  departure  at  twelve  hours  after  death.  As  the  nearest 
approach  which  we  could  obtain  to  these  two  periods,  we  noted  the 
state  of  the  bodies  of  90  drowned  persons,  as  they  came  under  our 
observation  on  their  removal  from  the  water : 

*'  In  64  (or  46*9  per  cent.)  of  the  obserraiioBs,  the  joints  were  in  a 
rigid  state.  The  average  period  after  death  at  which  the  gcoieral  rigidity  of 
the  joints  was  observed,  in  40  of  the  cases  in  which  the  time  of  death  was 
ascertained,  was  thirty-nine  hours  26*5  seconds,  with  a  range  of  betwixt  one 
amd  a  quarter  hour  and  ten  days.  In  such  of  the  cases  as  belonged  to  the 
six  winter  months,  the  periods  after  death  averaged  sixtv-five  hours  nineteen 
minutes,  with  a  range  of  between  three  hours  and  ten  days ;  while  in  those 
of  them  which  belonged  to  the  six  summer  months,  the  periods  after  death 
averaged  fourteen  hours  thirty-fonr  minutes,  with  a  range  of  between  one  and  a 
quarter  and  thirty-five  hours."! 

In  3  out  of  10  cases  of  suicidal  hanging,  we  had  an  opportunify  of 
noticing  partial  rigidity  as  early  as  three,  five  and  a  half,  iod  six  hours, 
and  general  rigidi^  in  the  remadnder  at  periods  of  from  seven  and  a 
half  to  thirty-five  hours  after  death — ^the  latter  averaging  nine  hoar& 
In  9  other  instances  of  death  by  suspension,  the  rigidi^  had  not  come 
on  at  periods  after  death  ranging  from  thirty  minutes  to  nine  hours, 
or  an  average  of  two  hours  forty-nine  minutes. 

*  Op.  cit.  p.  8SC.  t  London  HedSMl  Qssette,  voL  adffi.  p.  SM. 
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For  the  earliesfc  systematic  attempt  at  the  determination  of  the 
Tarying  circumstances  which  may  be  presumed  to  influence  the  periods 
of  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  cadaveric  rigidity,  we  are  in- 
debted to  Nysten. 

One  of  the  generalisations  of  this  writer  is,  that  the  move  eariy  the 
development  of  the  rigidity,  the  less  marked  its  degree,  and  the  more 
pvMDpt  its  disappearanee  (p.  419).  While  assenting  to  this  as  the 
general  rule,  Kuasmaal  has  adduced  some  exceptions — such  as  oertaia 
oases  by  Sommer  of  pneumonia^  enteritis,  and  typhus,  where  the 
rigidity  was  both  early  and  persistent;  Brudce's  experiments  with 
strychnia  iu  animals,  and  bodies  immersed  in  cold  water,  where  the 
same  thing  has  been  observed ;  as  also  his  own  experiments  to  the 
same  e£fect,  from  the  injection  into  the  limbs  of  animals  after  death  of 
alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  oil  of  mustard,  kc 

Nysten's  conclusion,  to  the  effect  that  the  degree  and  duration  of 
the  rigidity  after  death  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  previous  vigour  and 
integrity  of  the  muscles  (p.  419),  Kussmaul  resolves  into  the  four  fol- 
lowing propositions : — 1 .  That,  ccetmB  pmribve,  in  new-bom  infants  and 
in  ehildren,  the  cadaiwric  rigidity  is  less  strongly  developed,  and  oon- 
tinues  for  a  shorter  time,  than  in  adults;  2.  That  the  same  thing  holds 
good  in  the  case  of  the  aged  as  in  that  of  the  young;  3.  That  tl]HB  moire 
sodden  the  death  of  the  individual,  the  more  nuuriked  and  pereistent 
(other  circumstances  being  alike)  the  rigidity,  and  the  later  it  is  of 
making  its  i^pearance;  4.  That  ihe  more  the  previous  illness  has 
interfered  with  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles,  the  earlier  the  appearance, 
the  less  marked  the  kind,  and  the  briefer  the  stay  of  the  rigidityii 
(pp.  94-8,  i^oM.) 

The  two  first  of  these  propositions  of  Kussmaul  may  be  accepted 
promsionaUy,  as  not  inconsistent  with  known  fiicts,  and  as  supported 
by  such  observations  as  have  hi^erto  been  made. 

The  general  accuracy  of  Kussmaul's  third  proposition  is  borne  out 
by  experience  in  the  oases  of  individuals  who  have  died  by  decapitation, 
banging,  hemorrhage,  precipitation,  firactures,  &c.  It  cannot,  how^ 
ever,  be  made  to  embrace  those  cases  of  sudden  death  in  which  the 
integrity  of  the  muscular  or  nervous  tissues,  or  the  constitution  of  the 
circulating  fluid,  is  seriously  interfered  with. 

The  same  remark  applies  in  substance  to  Kussmaul'sfemuning  pro- 
position, as  witiiossed  in  cachectic,  scorbutic,  dropsical,  and  rachitic 
subjects ;  as  also  after  putHa,  ^xaiithcmatous,  and  miasmatic  diseases, 
though  even  here  some  apparent  exceptions  have  'boon'poi&tcd  out. 

The  space  at  our  dispiMal  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  on  the  subject 
of  cadaveric  rigidity  as  it  is  found  to  affect  the  muscles  of  organic  life, 
the  heart,  stomach,  intestines,  &c.  This  we  the  less  regret,  as,  beyond 
a  few  observations  on  the  bodies  of  animals,  we  are  not  yet  in  posses- 
ion of  data  fer  the  elucidation  of  this  most  important  department  of 
pathology. 

For  the  same  reason,  we  must  reserve  forfeiture  notice  the  materials 
which  have  now  been  accumulated  for  the  correct  settlement  of  the 
true  cause  of  cadaveric  rigidity,  merely  stating  here  that  Kussmaul 
adopts  the  chemical  theory  which  originated  with  the  school  of  Liebig* 
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Retiew  til 

1.  Die  GeograpfUsehen  Verh&ltnisse  der  Krankheiten  oder  OrundsUge 

der  Noethgeographie,     Vols.  I.  and  IL     Yon  Dr.  A.  Muhbt. — 
Leipaig  and  Ifeiddberg,  1856.     8yo,  pp.  508. 
The  Geographical  BeUUiona  qfDieeoBe;  or,  OuiUnea  of  NoBo-geiOffra^pk^. 
By  Dr.  A.  Muhbt. 

2.  On  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Health  and  Dieectee.  The  Ar- 
tide  introductory  to  Plate  35  of,  and  at  p.  117  of,  'The  Phjaical 
Atlas  of  Natural  Phenomena.'  By  Alexander  Keith  Johhston, 
P.R.S.R,  F.RG.S.,  Ac,  Geographer  at  Edinburgh  in  Ordinary  to 
Her  Majesty.  A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition. — Fdinhuirgh  and 
London,  1856. 

A  certain  concurrence  of  injurious  conditions  is  requisite  for  the  pro- 
duction of  disease  in  mankind,  individually  or  coUectively.  In  our 
endeavours  to  analyse  these,  we  meet  with  diMculties  in  discriminatiiig 
which  of  the  morbific  agents,  under  some  given  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances, may  be  singled  out  as  the  one  specially  productive  of  the  dis- 
eased result.  Extended  sickness  and  mortality  among  military  masses 
may  be  caused  by  peculiar  predisposition,  by  dietetic  errors,  bad 
water,  want  of  cleanliness  or  suitable  clothing,  defective  ventilation  in 
the  sleeping  berths,  mental  depression,  and  over-&tigue  in  marching  <x 
in  the  duty  of  the  trenches.  But  all  such  causes  of  disease  are  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  conditions  of  the  soil  and  drainage  of  particular 
countries,  climatic  degrees  of  temperature,  atmospheric  humidity  or 
density  of  the  air,  associated  with  the  course  of  the  seasons  in  various 
localities,  and  the  different  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude.  Mala- 
rious, intermittent,  and  remittent  fevers,  yellow  fever,  typhus,  plague, 
dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and  cholera,  have  a  certain  natural  geographical 
order  and  distribution,  depending  on  temperature  and  moisture,  with 
other  concm*rent  agencies  of  diet  and  topographical  position.  The 
&cts  of  physical  geography  and  of  vital  statistics,  then,  applied  to  in- 
vestigate the  laws  which  regulate  the  distribution  of  health  and  disease 
among  the  human  &mily,  constitute  a  new  and  most  interesting 
branch  of  medical  etiology,  under  the  head  of  Medical  or  Noso-geo- 
graphy.  This  promising  field  of  research,  which  may  be  fsid  to  be  yet 
in  its  infancy,  must  be  ever  of  interest  and  utUity  to  all  those  destined 
to  sojourn  in  foreign  climates,  or  in  our  remote  colonies;  or  who  may 
be  entrusted  with  the  command  of  soldiers  or  sailors  in  these  countries, 
or  with  the  preservation  of  their  health.  It  was  truly  said  of  old  by 
Hippocrates,  that  the  constitutions  of  men  change  with  the  seasons; 
but  to  which  he  might  have  added,  more  particularly  tcUh  Mmate  txnd 
geographical  position.  Just  in  proportion  as  the  physiological  condi- 
tions of  plants  and  animals  vary  according  to  different  degrees  of 
latitude,  or,  speaking  more  specifically,  with  the  different  lines  of 
equal  temperature  and  moisture  north  and  south  of  the  Equator,  so 
must  the  pathological  character  of  disease  differ.  On  this  subject^ 
Humboldt  first  developed  the  theory  of  botanical  geography,  or  the 
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nature  of  the  more  material  causes  which  geographically  regulate  not 
only  the  distribution  but  the  acclimatation  of  plants.  Blumenbach 
subsequently  generalized  the  physiological  fJEicts  connected  with  the 
-various  races  of  man  and  animals  in  different  quarters  of  the  globe; 
proving  that  certain  types  of  form  and  varieties  of  the  species  owe 
their  geographical  distribution  to  certain  concurrent  physical  agencies, 
which  r^ulate  the  diversities  of  animal  and  vegetable  structure. 

The  distinguished  authors  of  the  two  works  at  the  bead  of  this 
article  are  those  more  particularly  deserving  of  notice  on  the  subject  of 
medical  geography.  Following  the  examples  of  Humboldt  and  Blu- 
menbach in  other  departments  of  natural  science,  they  have  brought 
the  ascertained  facts  of  the  meteorology  and  climatology  of  our  globe 
to  explain  the  geographical  limits  of  particular  diseases,  and  their  regu- 
lated distribution!  according  to  atmospheric  temperature  and  moisture, 
the  density  and  electricity  of  the  air.  While  these  meteorological 
causes  determine  the  laws  by  which  certain  diseases  are  geographically 
distributed,  the  concurrent  causes  of  topographical  situation,  geologictd 
nature  and  elevation  of  the  soil,  state  of  the  vegetation,  and  habits  of 
the  people,  stamp  a  special  character  on  the  diseases  of  certain  coun- 
tries. Dr.  Miihry,  in  classifying  diseases^  arranges  them  under  the 
head  of  zymotic  and  of  dyscrasial  disease — a  distinction  of  some  im- 
portance, as  indicating  diseases  mainly  under  the  influence  of  meteoro- 
logical causes^  and  those  that  prevail  independent  of  such  influence^ 
Jnst  in  proportion  as  we  become  capable  of  knowing  that  particular 
diseases  are  limited  to  certain  portions  of  the  earth,  and  can  trace  the 
meteorological  laws  of  their  geographical  distribution  and  diffusion,  we 
necessarily  obtain  clearer  conceptions  of  the  causation  of  disease,  as 
well  as  more  practical  knowledge  of  the  means  of  prevention  and  cure, 
by  certain  climatic  changes  and  topographical  conditions.  So  extensive 
and  useful  is  this  subject  of  medical  geography  and  climatology,  that 
it  may  be  made  applicable  to  the  acclimatation  of  masses  and  indi- 
viduals in  various  countries;  the  topographical  position  and  construc- 
tion of  habitations,  military  barracks  and  hospitals;  as  well  as  the 
diet,  clothing,  and  military  exercises  of  troops.  In  the  works  of  neither 
of  the  authors  quoted  have  the  principles  of  medical  geography  been 
yet  made  applicable  to  those  varied  subjects  of  practical  hygilne. 

Dr.  Miihry's  work  is  divided  into  two  parts, — ^the  first  explains 
the  principles  of  medical  geography^  or  diseases  in  their  relation  to 
geographioo*meteorological  causes;  and  the  second  is  devoted  to  the 
ddimatology  of  various  quarters  and  districts  of  the  globe.  The 
principles  are  divided  into  ten  chapters,  embracing  various  con- 
siderations on  the  nature  and  origin  of  diseases,  which  may  be  con- 
veniently reduced  to  the  following  summary  : — ^Eirst,  the  general 
condition  of  natural  diseases;  second,  first  lines  of  climatology,  or  the 
geogn^hico-meteorological  relations  of  diseases ;  third,  the  geographico- 
geological  relation  of  diseases ;  fourth,  classification  and  terminology 
of  diseases;  fifth,  system  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  diseases  on 
the  earth;  sixth,  the  nature  of  miasms,  malarious  fever,  yellow  fever, 
and  cholera  indica,  considered  geographically;  seventh,  the  contagious 
di^aiaeB,  particularly  plague  and  typhus,  considered  geographiodly; 
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eigbtfay  of  the  absence  of  typkus  in  the  tn^icel  aone,  and  ftom  the 
entire  southern  portion  of  the  earth;  ninth,  the  geographical  iviaticHM 
of  influenza,  ophthalmia,  dyeenteiy,  and  aerofhla;  teath,  veaalta  fron 
these  investigationa  for  epidemicdqgy  and  hjgidne. 

The  work  of  Dr.  MiOuy  is  a  worth j  offining  of  phikeophj  and 
seienoe  to  AJezanderTiin  Hnmboldt,  to  wh<»i  it  is  dedieatod.  Tham^ 
less  purely  geographical  and  statistical  than  the  article  <»  the  sane 
salject  hy  Mr.  Keith  Johnston,  it  is  highly  creditable  to  the  medical 
acquirements  and  reputation  of  the  author;  still  we  cannot  give  un- 
qualified assent  to  some  of  the  arlntraiy  dassifications  and  doctrines 
he  has  endeaToured  to  establish  in  vegBod  to  diseases  which,  aa  Mr. 
Keith  Johnston  remarks,  present  tibe  greatest  unity  in  tiieir  pathology, 
notwithstanding  the  utmost  diTersity  of  cUmate,  soil,  and  other  causes 
from  whence  they  originate.  In  any  system  of  dassification  that 
might  distinguish  diseMes  which  are  in  a  great  measure  independent 
of  atmospheric  agencies,  and  those  mainly  dependent  on  temperature 
and  humidity,  with  other  terrestrial  and  atmoqiheric  agencies,  Dr. 
Miihry  seems  perfecdy  aware  how  difficult  it  ia  to  draw  a  line  of  dla- 
tinction,  when  he  says: 

**  K  we  would  at  large  surrey  the  aggre^te  of  disesses,  their  oonstant^ 
quiescent,  natural  distribution,  and  also  their  nerer-resting  fluetuationa,  de- 
pending on  the  inteioonrBe  of  mankind,  on  elianffe  of  seasons,  on  meteordogical 
agendea,  yegetation,  and  sfvreading  epidemic  iimaenoes^  it  is  then  impertaat  to 
tmL  in  their  oonditiona  a  right  and  clear  clasaifieation  of  the  eiliting  t jpes^ 
and  to  adhere  to  this.  Sach  chissification  must  certainly  be  quite  simple.  la 
this  oadeavour,  it  is  useful  to  remember  the  natural  law  already  mentioned, 
that,  in  spite  of  all  yariations  that  have  in  the  course  of  time  taken  place,  (fis- 
eases  have  neyertheless  continued,  and  still  remain,  of  their  primitive  type — 
namely,  that  no  specific  new  creations  have  produced  any  alteration  of  their 
primitive  state.  This  view  of  the  subject  ia  qaite  in  aecordance  with  the  facts 
of  botany  and  physics ;  for  when  some  new  fonns  of  q)ideiaic  disease  appmued 
among  plants,  thie  former  declared  that  oidium  is  not  a  newly-created  ^pedes 
of  fungus,  but  a  new  epidemic  extension  of  an  old  one  to  the  viae." 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  that  here  preaents  itself  Dr.  Muhzy 
in  his  fourth  ofaapter  attempts  the  classification  and  temnnology  of 
diseasea  He  divides  them  into  specific,  dyscraaial,  and  localized  dis- 
eases, or  those  affiaeting  particidar  anatomical  tiasues  and  oigan& 
Under  the  head  of  Specific  Diseasea  are  arranged  the  zymotic,  miaa- 
matic,  and  contagious  diseases;  while  dyscrasiaa  are  made  to  embrace 
all  the  diaRasfls  of  depnred  nutrition  and  constitutional  origin.  The 
imperfections  c^  this  clasafieation  beomne  more  apparent  whoi,  in  the 
next  ohapter,  the  author  comes  to  consider  the  syst^n  of  their  geo- 
graphical distribution  cm  the  earth,  distinguishing  them  according  as 
they  are  independmi  and  d^Mndent  of  temperature  and  moistnre.  In 
this  chapter  he  oonsidexs  the  gec^raphical  order  of  disease^  and 
anranges  tinem  as — I.  Uhiqwikma  dUeaaea  prevailing  every  wher^  and 
not  geographically  limited  by  equal  lines  of  temperature  and  moisture; 
2;  DisoMcs  geographically  distributed  into  zones,  and  limited  by 
iaotibermal  lines;  3.  Particular  endemic  diseases;  4.  Diseases  unt- 
knowtt  to  oettain  areas  of  the  earth.  Under  the  head  of  Ubiqnitoua 
he  includes  both  those  of  the  specific  and  dysGrasial  dase^ 
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nepwating  the  febrile  ^aDthemata  and  arysipeks  from  the  gouty, 
liienmatic,  scorbutic^  and  herpetic  inflammationB.  Snch  a  clasBificatiiHi 
Is  arbitrary,  and  <^ypo8ed  to  the  fEiets  of  pathology.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
tlttt  erysipelas  is  not  limited  by  isothermal  lines  to  either  the  tropical 
or  temperate  zones,  bnt  the  statistical  ratio  of  its  prevalence  in  the 
former  is  mnch  smaller  than  in  the  other;  and  '^hile  it  follows  as  a 
vesolt  of  c<dd  atmospheric  hnmidity,  it  is  not  less  a  dyaexasial  disease 
than  gont,  rhenmatism,  or  herpes:  an  opinion  of  humoral  pathology 
that  dettes  back  as  far  as  Hippocrates  and  Oal^a. 

Neither  are  other  dyscraaial  or  constitutional  diseases  of  depraved 
nutrition — as  cachectic  ulcers,  rhemnatiem,  scurvy,  and  consumptions- 
independent  of  temperature  and  atmospheric  humidity,  whether  we 
regard  their  organ  or  their  ratio  ci  geographical  distribution.  The 
great  error  of  the  statistical  researches  iostituted  to  determine  the 
causation  of  disease  among  the  soldiers  of  the  British  army  i%  that 
atmospheric  agencies  more  particularly,  we  might  say  exdnsively,  have 
been  dealt  with  in  the  ealculatimis.  Hence  the  extreme  deductions  of 
unmodified  and  partly  enoneoos  opinion,  that  consumptum  and 
iheunatism,  in  their  origin,  are  quite  independent  of  these  agencies. 
I>ottbtleBS  they  are  mainly,  but  net  altogether  sou  Begarding  con- 
amnption,  Mr.  Keith  Johnston  observes — 

"It  originates  in  all  latitudes — from  the  equator,  where  the  mean  tempera- 
tore  is  80*,  with  slight  variations,  to  the  higher  poribn  of  the  temperate  zone, 
where  the  mean  temperature  is  4yD%  with  sadden  and  violent  chau^.  The 
opinion  long  entertamed,  that  it  is  peculiar  to  cold  and  humid  chmates,  is 
founded  on  error,  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  tables  of  mortality  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  this  and  other  countries,  as  well  as  those  of  the  civil  popula- 
tion, warrant  the  conclusion  that  consumption  is  more  prevalent  in  tropical 
than  in  temperate  countries.  Consumption  is  rare  in  the  Arctic  regions,  in 
Siberia,  Iceland,  the  Faroe  Islands,  the  Orkneys,  Shetlands,  and  flebrides. 
And  in  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  it  decreases  ^th  the  decrease  of  tem- 
perature, Euchs  shows,  from  extensive  data,  that  iu  Northern  Europe  it  is  most 
prevalent  at  the  level  of  the  s^  and  that  it  decreases  with  increase  of  elevation 
to  a  certain  point.  At  Marseilles,  on  the  seaboard,  the  mortalitv  from  this 
cause  is  twenty-five  per  cent. ;  at  Oldenburg,  eighty  feet  above  the  sea,  it  is 
tiiirty  per  cent. ;  at  Hamburg,  forty-eight  feet  above  the  sea,  it  is  twenty4hree 
per  cent. ;  while  at  Eschwege,  four  hundred  and  ninety-six  feet  above  the  sea, 
it  is  only  twelve  per  cent. ;  and  at  Brotterode,  eighteen  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea,  0*9  per  cent.  It  is  calcnlated  that  in  the  temperate  zone,  within  which 
nearly  all  the  civilised  iiihabitants  of  the  globe  are  located,  at  least  one-t^ith  of 
the  population  die  of  this  malady.  It  is  uniformly  more  fatal  in  cities  than  in 
the  country.  In  England,  the  excess  in  cities  is  equal  to  twenty-five  per  cent. 
The  greatest  mortality  occurs  from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  thirty."  (p.  121.) 

Respecting  oonsamption  in  the  United  States  climate,  Dr.  Forry 
htm  also  established,  by  numerical  facts^  that  the  number  of  consump- 
tive eases  which  originate  in  summer  are  not  less  than  those  of  winter; 
and  that  the  frequency  of  the  disease  in  the  United  States  army, 
located  in  the  warmer,  moister,  and  more  imiform  climate  of  East 
l^rida  (as  in  our  own  army  in  Jamaica  and  the  West  Indies),  is  greater 
than  in  the  more  inclement  n<»rthem  regions  of  America  or  Canada. 
Sf  the  statistical  reports  <^  the  British  army,  it  appears  that  the  pro- 
pntifMa  of  attacka  in  Jamaica  and  the  West  Indies  is  12*5  per  1000| 
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but  in  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  only  6*5.  In  the  soutbem 
divisions  of  the  American  climate,  the  Lower  Mississippi  and  East 
Florida,  the  average  proportion  attacked  is  nearly  10*5  per  1000; 
while  in  the  most  inclement  regions  of  the  north,  the  average  is  Httle 
more  than  5*0  per  1000. 

Dr.  Miihry's  Fifth  Chapter,  On  Miasmatic  and  other  Diseases,  mainly 
Influenced  by  Temperature,  and  on  the  System  of  their  Geographical 
Distribution,  is  an  admirable  exposition  of  facts  on  the  subject  of 
zonic  diseases.  They  consist  chiefly  of  miasmatic  diseases,  and  those 
of  a  self-generated  contagious  type,  requiring  a  certain  fixed  amount 
of  temperature  for  maintenance  and  prevalence, — as  remittents,  yellow 
fever,  plague,  genuine  typhus,  and  cholera.  Their  geographical  dis- 
tribution into  zones,  north  and  south  of  the  Equator,  would  appear  in 
a  great  measure  regulated,  in  America^  Africa,  and  Europe,  by  i*elative 
degrees  of  temperature  and  humidity  in  the  several  places  where  they 
prevail  Their  causation,  however,  is  not  solely  or  exclusively  atmo- 
spherical, whether  we  view  the  causation  of  diseased  action  either  in 
its  relation  to  the  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  air,  or  to  its  rela- 
tively daily  and  annual  states  of  density  and  electricity.  Diseases 
bounded  by  isothermal  lines  are  associated  no  less  with  locality  and 
the  vegetation  produced  bj  atmospheric  caosee  of  heat  and  humidity, 
than  they  follow  the  physiological  action  of  food  and  habits  of  the 
several  animal  organisms  in  different  latitudes.  Malarious  fevers, 
yellow  fever,  plague,  and  typhus,  have,  like  plants,  particular  climates 
or  zones  where  each  thrives  best,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  which  the 
disease  is  never  produced,  unless  change  of  seasons  gives  rise  to  a  state 
of  climate  analogous  to  that  which  is  due  to  the  latitude  and  position 
of  particular  localities. 

When  we  review  the  history  of  the  circumstances  present  at  the 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  in  those  countries  where  ifUermiUerU  and  re^ 
nUUent  fevers  become  prevalent,  it  appears  more  than  probable  that  a 
diminution  of  atmospheric  oxygen  and  an  augmented  temperature,  in 
those  marshy  situations  where  they  appear,  are  the  remote  causes  ot 
the  paroxysmal  susceptibility  generated  in  the  nervous  and  circulating 
systems  of  the  living  body.  If  the  febrile  paroxysms  are  distinctly 
observable,  they  terminate  in  less  than  twenty- four  hours ;  and  when 
fevers  are  of  more  than  one  day's  duration,  they  consist  of  repeated 
paroxysms,  subject  to  the  same  diurnal  periodicity  of  increase  and 
diminution,  indicated  by  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  skin.  The  symptoms  of  remittent  fevers  suffer  diminution 
or  remission  during  the  lessened  temperature  of  night  or  morning, 
and  experience  exacerbation  during  the  sun's  ascension,  and  the 
extreme  heat  after  noon.  The  strength  and  frequency  of  the  pulse 
varies  throughout  the  day,  and  rises  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the 
atmosphere.  During  the  exacerbations,  it  may  rise  to  140^  in  the 
minute,  and  falls  to  110°  or  118°  with  the  remission.  Continued  high 
temperature  has  a  tendency  to  convert  intermittent  forms  of  fever 
into  remittent,  while  cold  or  diminished  temperature  changes  the  latter 
type  to  the  remittent.  The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Keith  Johnston's 
remarks  on  the  influence  of  topographical  situation  and  d^;ree8  of 
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temperature  in  producing  intermittent  fever,  is  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion : — 

"  From  its  occurring  constantly  within  the  tropics,  bat  ceasing  far  south  of 
the  polar  circle,  it  appears  that  a  high  temperature  is  a  condition  necessary  to 
its  production,  but  tnis  can  only  be  considered  as  au  exciting  cause,  ft  is 
found  that  a  summer  temperature  of  60°  is  necessary  to  the  production  of  the 
fever,  and  that  it  will  not  prevail  as  an  epidemic  where  the  temperature  is 
below  65'.  It  therefore  occurs  in  winter  at  places  where  the  season  has  a 
mean  temperature  of  60'  or  upwards,  as  at  Vera  Cruz,  Tampico,  Havana,  &c. ; 
but  at  New  Orleans,  and  generally  under  the  thirtieth  parallel,  where  the  mean 
winter  temperature  is  under  50%  the  fever  is  suspended.  At  New  Orleans^ 
the  necessary  heat  exists  for  nine  months  of  the  year — March  to  November; 
at  St.  Louis,  five  months  —  May  to  September;  at  Montreal,  four,  and 
Quebec,  three  months.  A  continuance  of  more  than  two  months  of  a  heat 
equal  to  60'  is  necessary  to  its  development ;  hence  it  prevails  more  in  October 
t^n  April,  though  their  mean  tempemtu^s  are  lu^ly  the  same,  and  its 
greatest  prevalence  in  every  latitude  is  ^nerally  some  weeks  after  the  hottest 
months  of  the  year.  It  is  rarely  directiY  fatal,  but  freouently  results  in  liver 
disease  and  dropsy.  The  western  area  of  the  disease  is  limited  in  America  on 
the  east  by  the  range  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  into  the  very  gorges  of 
which  it  ascends,  bv  the  valleys  which  penetrate  their  flanks :  while  that  of 
the  seaboard  extenos  inland  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  same  range.  South 
of  lat.  33°,  where  tliis  barrier  terminates,  its  eastern  limit  is  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  On  the  south-west  its  boundaries  are  the  Cordilleras  of  Mexico  and 
the  southern  Rocky  Moimtains.  It  is  almost  unknown  three  hundred  miles 
beyond  the  western  boundary  of  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Iowa,  and  above 
lat.  37'  north.  On  the  north  it  ceases  to  prevail  as  an  epidemic  at  lat.  44', 
and  it  does  not  occur  even  sporadically  at  lat.  47°.  In  Western  Europe,  its 
limits  include  Scotland,  and  on  the  Continent  it  extends  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Angerroann  River,  at  62'  40^,  in  Sweden.  Farther  eastward  it  sinks  to  a 
lower  latitude,  and  in  Central  Asia  it  appears  not  to  extend  beyond  lat.  55'  or 
57*"  north,  forming  a  curve  nearly  ooincioingwith  the  isotherm  of  41'.  To  the 
south  of  this,  from  lat.  54°  to  40°,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the  coasts  and 
river  banks,  it  constitutes  one  of  tlie  most  prevalent  diseases.  On  the  shores 
of  the  North  Sea  it  causes  a  mortality  of  one  in  twenty,  and  even  one  in  four- 
teen. On  the  northern  boundary  it  appears  only  in  its  more  simple  form 
during  summer  and  autumn.  Between  lat.  55'  and  40°  it  occurs  usually  in 
spring  as  tertian,  and  in  autumn  as  quartan  ague.  It  is  prevalent  on  tlie  Lido 
snores  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  but  does  not  enter  the  city. 
It  is  periodical  at  Rome.  Elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  has  a  very 
markea  influence  on  the  occurrence  of  intermittent  fever;  thus  while  it  ravages 
the  iierra  caliente  of  Mexico,  near  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  is  almost  unknown  in 
and  around  the  cit^  of  Mexico,  7450  feet  above  tliat  level,  although  both  places 
are  in  the  same  latitude.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  at 
an  elevation  of  about  3000  feet,  are  almost  exempt,  while  those  who  inhabit 
the  valleys,  under  the  same  parallels,  are  affected.  Farther  north,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  1500  feet,  at  the  sources  of  the  Alleghany  and  Genesee  rivers,  the 
disease  is  almost  unknown,  while  on  the  low  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  directly 
north,  it  is  prevalent.  In  lat.  41°  it  is  prevalent  at  900  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  also  prevails  at  lat.  41'  30'  north,  at  1100  feet  in  elevation,  all 
along  the  rivers  and  ponds  in  the  Cuyahoga  Basin.  The  constantly  increasing 
elevation  of  the  desert  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  increasing  dry- 
ness of  the  plains,  arc  probably  the  chief  causes  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
fever,  under  the  same  parallels  in  which  it  prevails  on  the  banks  of  that  river. 
In  Europe,  in  lat.  52°  north,  at  Cassel,  it  rises  little  more  than  400  feet  above 
the  sea.  One  degree  farther  south  it  occurs  every  year  at  an  elevation  of  600 
88-xix.  '3 
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or  700  feet,  near  Berka  on  the  Werra;  but  at  900  feet  it  comea  only  once  in 
ten  years  in  isolated  cases.  In  lat.  47%  at  Gratz,  1200  feet  above  the  sea.  it  is 
endemic;  it  is  sometimes  epidemic  at  Stanz  in  Switzerland,  1700  feet  high; 
and  it  is  prevalent  on  the  plateau  of  Castile,  2300  feet  liigh.  In  Peru,  ague 
is  observed  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  or  12,000  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  according 
to  Tschudi,  it  occurs  there  in  di'y  and  barren  re^ons.  In  Iceland,  no  native  is 
attacked  b^  agne,  and  strangers  suffering  from  it  soon  recover.  It  is  unknown 
in  Tasmania.     (Johnston,  p.  120.) 

The  iaotfaermal  Itnes,  first  employed  by  Humboldt  to  measure  the 
heat  and  cold  of  the  earth,  and  to  connect  places  having  the  same 
mean  temperature,  differ  sensibly  firom  the  lines  of  latitude.  We  need 
not  now  enter  iuta  details  how  the  eai-th's  annual  rotation  and 
oblique  motion,  in  relation  to  the  sun,  the  centre  of  the  system,  fixes 
the  tropical  limits  of  the  smi*s  apparent  declination  south  and  north 
of  the  equator,  and  produces  alternate  winter  and  summer  on  either 
edde  of  the  line,  as  it  will  be  evident  that  the  mean  annual  temperature 
obtained  at  different  latitudes  must  decrease  from  the  equator  to  the 
poles.  Had  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  been  uniform,  presenting 
the  like  relations  to  radiant  heat,  unaffected  by  the  unequal  action  of 
disturbing  causes,  the  mean  temperature  of  every  point  would  have 
been  in  proportion  to  the  radius  of  the  parallel  of  latitude.  But  the 
mean  temperature  of  places,  calculated  according  to  Dr.  Brewster's 
formula,  from  an  equatorial  mean  of  81^  50'  Fahr.,  differs  considanibly 
from  the  mean  obtained  by  observation.  The  mean  temperature  ia 
usually  higher  at  the  same  latitude  in  the  Old  World  than  in  the 
N'ew,  and  in  north  latitude  than  in  south.  Thus  the  isothermal  line 
of  59**  Fahr.  traverses  the  latitude  of  46°  in  Europe,  but  descends  to 
latitude  36°  in  America.  The  general  causes  which  disturb  the  sym- 
metrical distributiou  of  temperature,  are  the  annual  variations  of  the 
upper  equatorial  and  lower  polar  currents  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
differencea  of  its  contained  humidity,  the  unequal  distribution  of  land 
and  water  in  various  countries,  the  peculiarity  of  the  surface  land,  and 
its  relative  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea — all  of  which  causes  have 
more  or  less  infiuence  in  determining  the  local  temperature  or  climate 
of  countries,  and  in  fixing  the  isothermal  lines  that  mark  out  the  zones 
of  disease. 

The  zones  or  belts  of  disease  thus  marked  out  on  the  globe  by  Dr. 
Miihry  and  Mr.  Keith  Johnston,  are  the  tropical,  temperate,  and 
polar  zones ;  which  are  distinguished  on  Mr.  Johnston's  map  by  being 
respectively  coloured  brown,  gieen,  and  blue.  The  limit  of  the  north 
tropical  zone,  and  consequently  the  southern  limit  of  the  temperate 
zone  of  this  hemi^here,  is  formed  by  the  isothermal  line  of  77''  Fahr., 
or  IQ''  Reaumur.  It  traverses,  in  America^  Cuba  and  Florida;  skirts 
the  Cape  de  Verde  Mands  to  Africa,  where,  extending  beyx>nd  the 
mathematical  limits  of  the  tropic,  it  passes  the  northern  part  of  the 
Sahara  below  Algiers,  runs  through  Egypt,  Northern  Arabia,  and 
Persia,  into  China,  where  it  sinks  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  below 
the  limits  of  the  northern  tropic.  The  limiting  line  of  this  zone 
ascends  somewhat  in  sunouner,  when  the  sun  is  north  of  the  equator; 
and  descends  again  in  winter,  when  the  sun  is  to  the  south  of  it^ 
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This  is  the  peculiar  habitation  of  the  worst  forms  of  malarious,  inter- 
mittent, remittent,  continued,  and  yellow  fevers,  and  of  those  diseases 
fboad  in  alliance  with  them — as  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  cholera  Indic% 
and  affections  of  the  liver.  Its  northern  limit  is  the  southern  bcu:  to 
the  prendence  of  epidemia  contagious  typhus,  which  is  the  proper  and 
peculiar  product  of  the  northern  temperate  zone.  The  maish  maia- 
liona  fevers  of  the  trc^ieal  zone  prevail  most  in  flat,  low43ring  oonn- 
txies,  possessing  a  damp  aa^llaceons  soil.  They  usually  make  their 
appearanoe  soon  after  the  setting  in  of  the  rainy  aeaaon,  or  when  over- 
flowed grounds — as  rice-flelds,  the  oozy  beds  or  mouths  of  river^  and 
irrigated  cane  plantations — ^begin  to  dry  up  and  leave  portions  of  wet 
land  eaqposed  to  the  sun.  So  many  and  varied  have  been  the  obser- 
vations made  in  respect  of  this,  that  they  force  upon  us  the  inference 
t^at  the  general  cause  producing  these  fevers,  in  all  their  different 
forms,  must  be  a  miasm  emanating  from  the  soil,  and  acting  as  a  poison 
on  the  blood.  Some  have  been  even  bold  enough  to  assert  that  the 
matters  so  emanating  may  be  condensed  and  made  susceptible  of  ob- 
servation under  the  microscope ;  but  we  must  honestly  confess  that 
as  yet  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  specific  nature  of  this  miasm,  and 
whether  it  differs  in  kind  or  not.  This  we  know,  however,  that  inter- 
mittents,  and  fevers  of  a  remittent  and  continued  type,  appear  in  all 
countries  under  similarity  of  climate,  season,  and  soil,  when  the  mean 
temperature  of  places  exceeds  2° — 3**  of  Beaumur,  or  41°  of  Fahr. 
The  constant  occurrence  and  similarity  of  these  diseases  (the  type  of 
which  Mr.  Johnston  demonstrates  the  bilio-putrid  type  of  summer 
and  autumn),  in  various  countries,  and  under  similar  conditions  of 
temperature,  soil,  and  moisture,  concur  to  prove  that  they- depend  on 
these  agencies,  and  are  the  consequences  of  a  common  cause.  Dr. 
Miihry*3  theory  of  its  nature  assumes  that  it  is  a  vegetable  fungous 
organism ;  but  to  the  validity  of  this  we  cannot  assent.  The  mortality 
from  the  entire  class  within  this  zone,  as  Mr.  Johnston  tells  us, 
amounts  to  seventy-five  per  cent.,  and  decreases  with  the  lowering  of 
tempemturo  in  the  seasons  of  their  occurrence.  In  a  series  of  dy- 
sentery epidemics  narrated  by  Ozonam,  thirty-six  occurred  at  the  end 
of  summer,  twelve  in  autumn,  and  only  one  in  winter. 

The  space  between  the  tropical  and  polar  zones,  known  as  the  tem- 
perate zone,  is  inhabited  by  that  part  of  the  human  race  which  is 
capable  of  manifesting  the  greatest  amount  of  bodily  and  intellectual 
vigour.  It  is  limited  southwards  by  the  isothermal  line  of  77°  Fahr., 
and  northwards  by  that  of  41°  of  the  same  scale.  This  zone  may  be 
said  to  embrace  the  extreme  climatic  conditions  of  the  two  other  zones, 
under  the  seasons  of  summer  and  winter.  At  these  periods  the  pre- 
vailing disorders  to  which  armies  and  military  masses,  moved  from  one 
country  to  another,  must  be  more  peculiarly  subject,  will  partake 
alternately  of  the  character  of  diseases  prevalent  within  the  tropical  and 
polar  zones.  The  results  and  experience  of  the  Crimean  expedition 
have  afforded  ample  evidence  of  this  fact.  In  the  Crimea  more  par- 
ticularly, and  in  the  European  countries  of  this  zone  also,  both  soldiers 
and  seamen,  but  specially  the  former,  will  suffer  greatly  from  diarrhoea 
and  dysentery  in  summer;  from  intermittents,  fevers  of  a  remittent 
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and  continued  tjpe.  The  latter,  nnder  bad  diet  and  imperfect  venti- 
lation of  the  soldiers'  huts  and  hospitals,  soon  degenerate  into  genuine 
contagiouB  typhus.  This  true  typhus,  once  so  prevalent,  and  now, 
under  a  better  and  more  scientifically-administered  sanitary  system, 
but  rarely  seen,  as  well  as  the  true  glandular  plague,  have  their  special 
habitation  in  this  zone,  between  the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  degrees  of 
northern  latitude;  and  though  propagated  occasionally  beyond  these 
limits,  by  a  secondary  and  specific  poison  generated  from  human 
bodies,  they  have  evidently  a  distinct  primitive  origin  from  local  and 
atmospheric  agencies. 

Mr.  Johnston's  comments  on  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  plague  and 
typhus  present  such  a  striking  array  of  valuable  statistical  fiicts,  that 
we  cannot  better  familiarize  our  readers  with  the  peculiar  character  of 
these  diseases,  than  by  quoting  a  portion  of  the  author's  remarks 
thereon : 

"  The  Plague  has  its  endemic  seat  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 

where  it  has  been  known  to  exist  since  the  middle  of  the  sixth  centiuy 

It  may  he  considered  as  occupying  permanently  a  portion  of  the  Old  World, 
extenoing  between  the  parallels  of  latitude  29**  and  42°  north ;  and  while  it  is 
thus  permanent  in  some  places,  it  appears  more  or  less  frequently  in  othcra. 
Its  term  of  periodicity  was  reckouea  to  be — for  Constantinople  nine  years, 
Egypt  five,  Aleppo  ten,  Antioch  fifteen,  and  Cadiz  forty-three  years.  In 
Sydenham's  time  it  was  said  to  ravage  England  every  forty  years.  It  has  not 
appeared  in  Scotland  since  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  although  it  remained  a 
few  years  longer  in  England.  It  seldom  extends  to  the  southward  beyond 
Siout  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  or  Jiddah  on  the  Red  Sea.  In  Asia  it  prevails 
cliiefly  on  the  coasts  of  Syria,  and  a  portion  of  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  where 
it  sometimes  ascends  the  river  valleys.  In  Europe  it  is  endemic  only  on  a  part 
of  the  eastern  coast  of  Turkey.  In  1816  it  was  very  destructive  in  the  Otto- 
man empire,  and  extended  into  Austria,  Italy,  and  Sardinia ;  and  it  was  at 
Moscow  and  Marseilles  last  century.  In  1841  it  raged  in  Syria  and  at  Erze- 
roum  with  great  violence.  It  has  never  yet  appeared  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, nor  m  America. 


tions 
from 

the  inhabitants  of  tlie  hierher  portions  of  the  seven  hills  on  which  the  city  is 
built  often  escape  altogether;  and  Brayer  mentions  a  village  situated  on  Mount 
Alem  Dagli,  at  an  elevation  of  about  sixteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  where 
it  was  never  known  to  appear,  and  which  was  resorted  to  as  a  place  of  rcfuffe 
for  the  citizens ;  and  there  is  a  place  in  Malta  hitherto  inaccessible  to  the 
disease,  and  on  this  account  called  Sffjl  (pure).  It  is  recorded  by  the  Erench 
physicians,  tlmt  during  their  occupation  of  Cairo,  the  plague  never  reached  the 
citadel  of  that  city ;  and  Clot  Bey  states  that  it,  as  well  as  the  villnee  of 
lioumeldik,  situated  at  a  considerable  elevation,  was  spared  during  the  epidemic 
of  1835.  The  nature  of  the  soil  has  much  to  do  with  the  development  of  this 
disease.  As  an  ar^llaceous  soil  is  most  favourable  for  the  development  of 
malarial  fevers,  so  it  is  a  characteristic  of  the  localities  where  the  plague  is 

endemic 

"  Typhus. — ^This  form  of  fever,  which  occurs  frequently  as  an  epidemic,  appears 
to  belong  exclusively  to  the  north  temperate  zone,  and  even  here  it  avoids 
extreme  latitudes.  It  is  scarcely  ever  mentioned  by  medical  voyagers  in  hot 
countries.  As  yellow  and  intermittent  fevers  occur  in  low  latitudes,  near  the 
level  of  the  sea,'  so  typhoid  fevers  have  their  base  line  in  a  high  latitude,  and 
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at  a  greater  eleTation.  Tellov  and  iatermittent  fevers  decrease  from  south  to 
north ;  but  typhus,  on  the  contrary,  decreases  from  north  to  south.  In  Ame- 
xica»  typhoid  levers  diminish  in  frequency  beyond  the  parallel  of  45 **  north. 
Typhus  does  not  appear  among  the  fur  stations  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com])any 
between  the  parallels  of  48°  and  58°  north;  and  no  mention  is  made  of  its 
occurrence  among  the  crews  of  the  Arctic  voyagers  nor  among  the  Esquimaux, 
who  live  in  close,  unventilated  snow-huts ;  neither  has  it  been  observed  by 
£rmann  and  Wrangell  among  the  inhabitants  of  Siberia,  ^phus  has,  there- 
fore, a  northern  as  well  as  a  southern  limit.  In  Western  ifurope  it  prevails 
between  the  parallels  of  44**  and  60°  north,  or  between  the  bothermal  curves 
of  48°  and  5z° ;  and  in  North  America  between  the  parallels  of  32°  and  48"". 
In  places  where  the  mean  annual  temperature  rises  above  62°,  or  falls  below 
40°,  it  prevails  but  little  in  either  continent.  The  geographical  and  climatal 
limits  of  typhus  in  Europe  and  America  will  be  found  to  correspond  nearly 
with  those  of  the  glutinous  oerealise  and  the  potato.  It  decreases  with  eleva- 
tion ;  and  to  this  cause  has  been  attributed  its  absence  in  the  hospital  of  Madrid, 
1995  feet  above  the  sea.  It  occors  in  every  season,  but  is  most  prevalent  in 
autumn  and  winter."  (Johnston,  p.  121.) 

Yellow  fever  also,  from  the  tropical  regions,  makes  occasional  incur- 
sions into  this  zone,  when  favoured  by  tropical  identity  of  climate. 
Under  high  degrees  of  temperature  it  has  been  met  with  both  at 
Gibraltar  and  Cadiz;  and  has  extended,  in  America,  southwards  beyond 
its  usual  limits,  under  like  favouring  circumstances.  But  as  soon  as 
the  temperature  falls  below  56®  of  Fahr.,  the  importation  of  yellow- 
fever  into  this  zone  becomes  impossible,  and  supersedes  the  necessity 
of  quarantine.  Elevation  of  site  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  by  its 
association  with  decrease  of  temperature,  exerts  the  same  agency  in 
limiting  or  extending  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever,  as  does  increase 
of  latitude*.  On  this  subject,  and  the  perpendicular  distribution  of 
the  disease,  we  again  quote  from  Mr.  Johnston : 

"  Ferpendieular  DiitribuiioH, — ^From  a  similar  cause,  decrease  of  heat,  the 
yellow  fever  never  appears  beyond  a  certain  elevation.  At  Xalapa^  in  Mexico, 
on  the  same  parallel  as  Vera  Cruz,  but  4330  feet  above  the  sea,  it  b  unknown. 
Maroon  Town,  and  the  Phoenix  Park,  Jamaica,  are  noted  for  healthiness ;  and 
while  the  pestilence  of  yellow  fever  rages  in  the  low  grounds  and  along  the 
coasts,  cutting  off  thousands  annually,  these  elevated  regions  enjoy  a  complete 
immunity  from  its  effects ;  for  that  Dane  of  European  ufe  has,  according  to 
Major  Tulloch,  never  been  known,  in  any  climate,  to  extend  beyond  the  height 
of  2500  feet.  The  inner  Cabrite  430  feet,  and  the  outer  Cabrite  690  feet  in 
elevation,  are  also  remarkably  healthy.  In  the  island  of  Grenada,  Mount 
Cardigan,  500  feet,  and  Eichmond  Heights,  730  feet,  are  not  sickly.  Mount 
Desmoulm,  near  Roseau,  in  the  island  of  Dominica,  1500  feet  above  the  sea, 
has  invariably  been  free  from  yellow  fever.  The  same  immunity  has  been 
observed  in  «m  Dominco,  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  which,  whatever  be  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  this  disease  does  not  prevaU.  In  the  United  States  the 
yellow  fever  is  never  known  to  prevail  in  very  high  situations,  whatever  be  the 
•condition  of  the  localities;  but  at  what  point  it  ceases  to  appear  or  prevail,  is 
still  an  unsettled  question.  The  disease  varies  in  intensity,  and  in  the  num- 
bers attacked,  according  to  latitude.  M.  Moreau  de  Jonnes  shows,  by  elabo- 
rate statistics,  that  in  the  United  States  the  mortality  amounts  to  oue-half  of 
those  attacked,  while  in  Spain  it  is  limited  to  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  total 
number.  This  is  accounted  for  from  the  difference  of  climate  and  soil  between 
Europe  and  America,  which  in  winter  is  so  extreme,  that  in  order  to  find  iu 
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Europe  a  cold  as  intense  as  that  of  the  United  States,  it  would  foe  neoessary 
to  remove  12*"  or  ir  farther  to  the  north."  (p.  121.) 

Besides  these  diifieases  of  the  temperate  Eone,  wbicli  in  foot,  cloBe, 
foumid  summera  afflict  footfo  soldiers  and  seamen,  diarrhoea,  dysentery, 
and  cholera  prove  occasionally  most  destructive  of  life.  During 
winter,  again,  soldiens  and  seamen  within  the  temperate  zone  will  suffer 
from  ffelcUio,  or  frost-foite,  erysipelas,  scurvy,  and  infinenxa;  as  in  the 
polar  zone,  when  not  provided  with  suitahle  diet  and  clothing,  as  pre- 
ventive means  against  these  diseases. 

The  polar  zone,  again,  is  directly  opposite  in  climate  to  that  of  the 
tropical  zone.  Its  southern  limit  is  the  northern  boimdary  of  the 
middle  or  temperate  zone,  heing  the  isothermal  line  of  41°  Fahr.,  or 
S^  or  3"^  of  Reaumur;  while  its  northern  limit  extends  8**  or  12°  below 
the  zero  of  Reaumur.  It  commences  on  the  western  coasts  of  Nortii 
America,  afoove  Sitka,  sinks  downwards  till  it  oomee  to  Canada  and 
Newfoundland  {52°  N.  L.),  and  running  across  to  Europe,  ascends  till 
near  the  borders  of  Iceland  (62°  N.  L.)  j  from  whence  it  dnks  towards 
Norway  and  Sweden,  and  running  afoove  St.  Petersfouig  and  Moscow, 
crosses  Sil)eria  {55°  K.  L.).  Here  the  diseases  most  prevalent  are 
affections  of  the  akin,  digestive  organs,  and  influenza,  with  dyscrasial 
types  of  disease,  scurvy  and  erysipelas ;  while  all  classes  of  inalarious 
fevers  disappear,  except  on  very  rare  occasions,  in  summer,  when  both 
cholera  and  dysentery  may  occasionally  prevail. 

The  subject  of  Medical  Geography  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  improvement  of  epidemiology,  and  the  acquisition  of  clear  and 
scientific  rules  for  acclimatizing  soldiers  and  seamen  in  various  quarters 
of  the  globe.  But  we  must  be  satisfied  with  merely  drawing  attention 
to  this  important  point;  nor  can  we  do  more  than  allude  to  the  pecu- 
liarities in  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  tropical  and  temperate  zones 
of  the  south;  which,  in  respect  to  salubrity,  may  be  said  to  surpass  all 
others. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  give  an  exposition  generally  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Medical  Geography,  and  their  practical  application  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  diseases;  and  while  we  have  attempted  to  offer  some- 
thing beyond  a  dry  alistract  of  I>r.  Miihry  and  Mr.  Keith  Jt^mston*^ 
valuable  labomrs  in  this  field,  we  gratefully  acknowledge  the  vast 
amount  of  carefully  analysed  facts  and  statistical  information  they 
have  brought  to  bear,  and  thus  augmented  our  sources  of  true  know- 
ledge. We  would  only,  in  conclusion,  express  a  hope  that  we  may 
receive  many  like  contributions  from  these  authors. 


■■I  t 


Rsvisw  IV. 

Was  tite  Raman  Army  provided  with  Medical  Officers  ?  By  J.  Y» 
Simpson,  M.D.,  F,R.S.  E.,  F.R.C.P.,  Professor  of  Medicine  and 
Midwifery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.— *-l  856.     pp.  29. 

Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  the  conception  of  a  parallel  between 
the  pursuits  of  the  physician  and  those  of  the  antiquary.  Both,  to  a 
certain  extent,  practise  conjectural  arts,  where,  from  something  that 
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is  vevealed,  the  task  k  to  divine  aomethiiig  that  k  bid.  The  eamfe 
Mgacity  is  required  for  both.  £ach  mast  ezaiuine  thoroughly  the 
remote,  observe  accnratelj  and  disoriminatingly  the  immediately  acoes- 
flible,  and  coUafee  oarefully  the  adjmiGtB  in  either;  and  tbnSy  all  the 
necessary  condit^pns  being  assembled  and  weighed,  he  nu^  proceed  to 
infer  prudmtly  and  safely.  So  e<mdueted,  no  effi>rt  of  the  mind  -can 
be  mose  intezesting  than  the  process  of  their  vesearoh ;  and  the  results, 
of  paramomit  importanoe  in  the  pfaysioian,  axe  not  valueless,  or  merely 
ouriens,  in  the  antiquary.  The  mental  attribntes  being  so  evident^ 
oengmoos,  it  is  no  wonder  that  not  a  few  good  phyaioianB  have  been 
also  zacdous  antiquanes;  among  whom  we  may  notioe  oar  own  Mead 
and  William  Knnter.  But,  as  both  descriptions  of  veseavches  hare 
their  manifest  difficulties,  they  have  alike  their  manifast  dangers;  and 
the  mind  whose  tempeiaanent  is  not  at  once  acute  and  patkeaxt  is 
tempted  in  both  to  leap  to  conclusions,  which,  in  the  one  ease,  lead  to 
a  fftult,  and  in  the  other,  to  a  folly. 

A  subject  for  .arohieological  diBonaaion,  especially  whero  it  conneeto 
itself  wiUi  a  medical  question,  cannot  be  valued  so  much  intrinsically, 
as  because  it  psesents  merely -a  kind  of  theovem,  in  the  proving  ^of 
which  many  resources  of  the  inteUsct  and  of  the  memory,  and  mao^ 
appliances  of  ingenious  yet  exact  scholanhqa,  are  to  be  brought  into 
exeroise ;  and  the  more  copious,  the  more  varied,  the  •more  pure,  the 
more  direct,  and  the  move  precise  these  are,  of  oouxse  with  the  move 
certain  jresahs.  If  the 'tenor  of  our  remarks,  then,  should -sometimes 
show,  that  to  enter  the  realm  of  the  antiquaiy  is  to  tread  upon  arduous 
ground,  and  among  paths  whose  voids  as  well  as  whose  intoncacies  require 
the  most  vigilant  circumspeotion,  it  will  certainly  -be  'in  no  tsritical 
spirit  towards  Dr.  Bimpaon,  whose  ability  and  ingenuity  we  acknow- 
ledge and  admire ;  and  whom  we  shall  not  for  an  instant  pvetend  to 
dass  with  those,  and  they  are  many,  whoae  shallow  inanities  make  too 
often  antiquaidanism  a  by«*word  of  raproaoh.  We  meraly'desire  to  eon* 
tribute  our  own  hiunble  elnmdatians  towards  the  inteiesting  topic  he 
has  selected,  as  these  may  chance  to  present  themselves  in  the  course 
cf  our  perusal  of  his  memoir.  Oursoiy,  therefore,  in  point  of  method, 
and  casual  as  to  pieiisnB  eppoctunities  of  prepacaticm,  but  iuot  foreign 
to  at  Isast  our  moae  juvenile  tastes,  the^  pretend  to  .enough  if  tlragr 
aspire  to  the  merit  of  being  aoeanBte.in  as  &x  as  they  eactend,  and  if 
<they  can  attract  er  renew  imt  a  few  minutes  the  •attention  i&  oar 
vsaders  to  the  remariEable  pamphlet  before  'Us. 

Dr.  Bimpson  opens  his  intersstingidisquiBtion  by  ithe  lemack,  tliot 
"  little  or  nothing  has  hithecto  been  written  byaBch«iologistBar6{gardi^g 
the  medical  staff  of  the  Boman  amny.*'  fie  is  thus  iiot  aware  of  the 
poevions  disenasien  of  the  subject  'by  Kiihn,*  to  which  we  have  •eor- 
fislves  had  /no  opportunity  of  arefonsng;  nor,  apparently,  of  t^e  jnoze 
general,  yet  important,  notices  embraced  in  "^e  medical  histories  of 
fiackert-'and  HaeaBr.^     Q^e  author  then  prooeeds  to  tell  us,  l^iat  he 

^  De  Medkime  Blititaris  apud  veteres  Oraseoe  RonaiMMqm  wmdmoae.    Lipi.,  1SM--7. 

t  iieaoUohte  der  fioiUnmde,  Bud  II.  p.  870.  Tlie  ruwulu  bj  Uedker  axteDd  to  twn^ 
pages,  and  sliow  the  usual  learning  and  acufccneas  of  this  eminent  historian.  He  aspresseB 
Idmseiras  largely  indebted  to  the  previous  labovm  of  Kthn. 

t  lAka/tmah  der  QcaeUohte  der  Madlein,  Zwvite  iknflage,  p.  210. 
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has  searched  in  vain  among  the  Roman  medical  writiDgs,  and  amcmg 
those  of  the  Greek  physicians  who  practised  in  Rome,  as  well  as  in  the 
Roman  classics  generally,  for  any  direct  inf<vmation  relative  to  the 
medical  or  surgical  care  of  the  numerous  armies  employed  by  Rome  in 
the  different  quarters  of  the  world.  What  he  has  gleaned  there  has  been 
merely  a  few  incidental  observations ;  and  these,  necessarily  scanty  in 
point  of  number,  as  they  are  defective  in  precision,  yet  valuable  from  their 
source,  he  presents  in  detail.  Dr.  Simpson  next  refers  to  the  histories 
of  other  more  ancient  governments  than  that  of  Rome,  and  shows  that 
these  are  not  without  allusion  to  the  office  of  army  physicians;  while 
he  gathers  especially  some  scattered  notices  of  military  surgical  services 
from  amid  the  classical  literature  of  Greece.  Perhaps  his  most  con- 
clusively apposite  reference  here  is  to  the  practice  prevalent  in  Egypt^ 
which  he  cites  on  the  authority  of  Diodorus  Biculos;  who  mentions 
that  the  soldiers,  in  the  military  expeditions  of  that  country,  were 
cured  without  fees,  for  the  physicians  of  the  army  received  a  salary 
from  the  State.  We  must  recollect,  however,  that  at  the  time  when 
Diodorus  wrote,  ESgypt  had  been  for  nearly  three  centuries  under  a 
Greek  dynasty,  and  was  beginning  to  be  lately  influenced  by  the 
Roman  policy.  It  is  not  till  near  the  dose  of  his  essay,  that  Dr. 
Simpson  adverts  to  the  relatively  significant  organization  of  the  vale- 
tudinarium  in  the  Roman  camp,  as  described  by  Hyginus  Gromaticus, 
towards  the  commencement  of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
Still  nearer  the  termination,  he  refers  to  the  various  instances  in  which 
medical  men  are  recorded  to  have  been  in  profesmonal  attendance,  not 
upon  the  troops  generally,  but  upon  the  Roman  dignitaries  personally, 
during  the  course  of  their  military  campaigns;  a  custom,  we  may  add, 
which  prevailed  long  after,  with  reference  to  the  leaders  of  the  armies 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

We  shall  not  make  any  close  attempt  to  foUow  the  able  author 
through  the  wide  and  diversified  field  of  research  which  he  has  evi- 
dently traversed  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  inquiry,  and  still  less  shall 
we  endeavour  to  add  to  the  number  of  the  authorities  he  has  cited, 
even  were  this  to  entail  upon  us  little  more  trouble  than  a  dexterous 
manipulation  of  indices;  but  we  could  have  wished  at  least  that  a  few 
of  these  authorities  had  been  more  accurately  interpreted.  Without 
pausing  to  cavil  at  such  points  as  mistaking  the  retUhitio  ad  iniegrum 
of  the  Roman  law,  exercised  in  favour  of  the  military  surgeon,  for 
merely  an  exemption  (p.  6)  from  burdens  and  taxes,  we  must  really 
take  exception  to  such  renderings  as,  in  a  passage  of  Yegetius,  cegri 
corUubemaleBf  into  not  only  sidi  comradei  simply,  but  the  elevating  of 
these  into  the  comrades  of  the  '<  generals,  tribunes,  and  their  assist- 
ants, as  wielding  the  highest  authority;"  while  we  are  eqiecially  sur- 
prised at  the  purport  here  assigned  to  the  concluding  words  of  the 
original:  "ipsituf  comUUy  qui  majorem  sustinet  potestatem."  Not- 
withstanding Dr.  Simpson's  remark  in  a  subsequ^it  passage  (p.  23), 
that  Yegetius  ea,ys  nothing  to  confirm  the  notion  of  the  provision  of  a 
separate  valetudinarium,  or  camp  hospital,  as  described  at  an  earlier 
period  by  Hyginus,  it  seems  clear  that  the  persistence  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  here  distinctly  implied  in  the  use  of  the  term  ooninibemalea;  a 
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word  manifesdj  signifying,  not  comrades  generally,  but  strictly,  those 
occupying  the  same  tent  or  earUubemitwi,  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a 
sad  degnuiation  of  the  ipse  cofnes^  the  chief  officer  of  a  province  under 
the  later  Emperors,  fco  reduce  htm,  apparently  split  into  a  plurality  of 
entities,  to  the  assistantship  of  the  tribunes ;  as  it  is  inopportune  to 
overlook  here  the  fine  remnant  of  Roman  discipline,  which  marks  out 
expreasly  the  sick  soldier  as  still  the  care,  not  only  of  high,  but  of  the 
very  highest  authorities.  In  a  reader  of  Homer,  again,  even  through 
the  often  lax  translation  of  Pope,  we  might  have  wondered,  but  in  one 
who,  like  Dr.  Simpson,  is  able  to  revert  to  the  Gre^  original,  we 
wonder  still  more,  that  he  could  metamorphose  the  gigantic  refi^esh- 
ment  prepared  by  the  slave  Hecamede  for  Nestor  and  Machaon,  into 
an  example  of  an  ''  internal  medical  treatment  ;**  considering  the  nature 
of  the  ingredients,  its  participation  by  both  the  sage  and  the  physician, 
the  whole  and  the  hurt»  to  the  relief  of  their  sodent  thirst  and  the 
excitement  of  their  garrulousness— ^ 

Ttei  ^ivti  o^y  TFtvovT  a^tTtiv  iroXvrayrea  Siyj/aVf 
ULijBoKnv  rkpirovTo  irpbQ  &\Kii\ovQ  ivtirovriQy* 

and  its  administration^  too,  in  a  cup  so  huge,  and  so  well  replenished, 
that  any  other  old  man  than  Nestor  could  not  have  lifted  it  from  the 
board. 

Dr.  Simpson  has  been  at  some  pains  to  show,  that  in  no  ancient 
medical  writings,  in  as  far  as  he  hais  observed,  is  there  "  any  allusion 
to  the  circumstance  of  surgeons  or  physicians  being  regularly  appointed 
as  army  medical  officers  in  the  Koman  army.'*  This,  perhaps,  is  said 
somewhat  too  absolutely,  as  he  himself  adduces  a  passage  from  Galen 
which  has  reference  to  the  physicians  employed  in  the  German  wars; 
and  certainly  not,  we  have  a  right  to  presume,  employed  in  them  only. 
We  might  add,  that  the  same  eminent  writer,  in  a  noticet  which 
appears  to  liave  escaped  Dr.  Simpson's  observation,  distinctly  desig- 
nates AntigODus  as  a  military  physician  of  celebrity.  But  relinquish- 
ing this  description  of  evidence  as  incomplete  and  indefinite,  he  pre- 
sents the  main  foundation  for  his  inferences  in  the  production  of  several 
ancient  Boman  inscriptions,  discovered  in  this  country  or  elsewhere; 
and  regards  the  terms  of  these  as  furnishing  conclasive  demonstration 
that  such  a  provision  of  medical  officers  was  made,  at  all  events  in  the 
time  of  the  Empire.  Of  these  inscriptions,  the  greater  part  have  long 
been  known ;  a  portion  of  them  being  extracted  from  the  work  of  Gruter, 
published  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  not  one  of  them  appearing 
for  the  first  time.  The  evidence  they  supply  we  are  willing  to  accept  as 
decisive,  and  yet  it  scarcely  justifies  more  than  the  same  kind  of  in- 
ference which  appeared  deducible  from  the  passage  of  Galen,  and  merely 
leads  us  to  conclude  that,  as  certain  cohorts  and  legions  possessed 
medical  attendants,  they  were  not  wanting  in  the  whole  of  the  others 
also.  Still,  looking  at  all  the  probabilities,  at  the  collateral  facts  which 
are  accessible,  at  the  character  of  the  Koman  civilization  and  discipline, 
and,  above  all,  at  the  recognised  position  proved  to  be  assigned  to  the 

•  Homeii  Ilias,  lib.  xi.  yer.  642. 
t  De  OiNiip<Mktioiis  Medkunentomm  teoandum  Locof ,  lib.  n.  cap.  1  et  2. 
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military  pbysioion  in  various  Ic^gislaiive  efnactmentsy  it  would  be  snper- 
erogatory  to  demand  anything  more  explicit ;  and  we  have  to  thank 
the  learned  writer  for  having  so  grouped  the  materiak  he  has  collected 
as  to  give  an  anawM'  which  ought  to  be  entirely  aatisfiickiry  to  the 
question  he  propoaea 

Yet,  if  we  were  to  concede  that  these  inaoriptions  had  been  presented 
to  us  in  a  style  of  accuracy,  whether  of  transcription  or  of  interpretar 
tion,  fitted  to  give  content  to  the  medical  ardmol^gist^'we  should  be 
departing  &rther  from  the  line  of  duty  we  have  morkBd  out  for  oor- 
eelvesy  even  when  disoussing  the  literature  of  our  art,  and  should  be 
approaching  nearer  the  gt^nng  adulation  of  the  neiwspaper  ciiticBStevBy 
than  would  be  consistent  with  the  proper  functions  we  have  aasomed, 
and  which,  whether  in  matters  scientific  or  merely  nsthetic,  we  aie 
ever  anxious  to  discharge  efficiently.     Of  the  six  inscriptions  cited  by 
the  author,  three  are  inaccurately  rendered,  not  one  is  scmpukHisly  in 
form,  and  two  only  are  interpreted  to  our  satis&ctiosL     He  infoimB 
us,  and  in  so  far  truly,  that  '*  these  old  Koman  inscriptions"  abound  in 
errors  of  orthography  and  grammar;  yet  on  this  very  occasion  (note, 
p.  23)  he  himself  adds  to  their  number,  by  supplying  an  ellipsis  (here 
a  claancal  elegancy  rather  than  an  error)  by  means  ^  the  word  uxoris 
instead  of  tuBori^  the  latter  of  which  was  alone  consistent  with  even  his 
own  inter|)retation.    But  we  recognise  the  greater  necessity  for  avoiding 
such  fiiuHs  as  do  not  appear  in  the  originals :  as  oornniilUionum  for  com- 
wnUUonum  (p.  20),  libertaUbus  for  libertabusq,y  with  the  omission,  more- 
over, of  a  whole  line  of  the  context  (p.  21),  which  either  deface  the  relic, 
or  materially  affect  its  sense.     It  is  not  mere  fastidiousness  to  notioe 
such  defects.    If  it  were  so,  we  shonld  have  passed  them  in  silence.    But 
that  art  by  which  the  antiquary  clothes  the  naked  relies  of  time  in  a 
fresh  garb  of  vitality,  and  elicits  t))e  picture  of  an  extinct  civilization 
from  the  apparently  barren  record  of  a  few  mutilated  words,  depends 
wholly  lor  its  success  upon  his  iaithful  observation  and  employment  of 
all  the  materials  within  his  reach ;  and  he  must  adopt  these  in  their 
strict  purity  and  authenticity  of  descent. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  inscription  from  Hagenbuch  (ncrt 
ffugmibach)  and  Orelli,  given  (p.  23)  by  our  author,  with  the  inter- 
pretation, that  it  was  dedicated  by  "  Atticus  Patronus"  to  "  Titus 
Claudius  Hymnus,  physician  to  the  twenty-first  legion,  and  to  Claudia 
Quieta  his  wife.*'     The  original  is  thus  transcribed : 

TI  CLA\DTO  imrNO 

VESICO  LEG  XXI. 

CLATDIje   QUIETA  EI17S 

ATZICUS  FA^IKQNUS. 

Now,  the  significance  of  this  inscription,  and  it  reveals  ranch,  is  greatly 
impaired  by  the  primary  mistake  of  accepting  its  two  first  letters  as 
denoting  the  name  of  Titus.  In  all  abreviations  of  Boman  names, 
T  alone  stands  for  Titus,  and  Ti  for  Tiberius.  Adopting,  then,  justly, 
the  name  of  Tiberius,  and  noticing  its  immediate  connexion,  we  tuam 
to  that  of  Atticus,  when  it  instantly  ocouxs  to  us  that  the  addition  of 
Patronus  is  here  no  cognomen,  Init  expresses  the  position  of  him  who 
has  erected  the  tablet,  with  reference  to  the  persons  commemorated; 
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because,  if  he  do  not  stand  in  the  capacity  of  patron,  it  is  difficult  to 
divine  in  irhat  relation  he  appears.  Atticns  was,  then,  the  patron  of 
Tiberius  Claudins  Hjmnns,  and  Claudia  Quieta,hisfreedman  and  freed- 
woman,  and  formerly  his  slaves;  nothing  having  been  moretisual  in 
ancient  Borne,  than  to  find  the  physician,  the  grcmvmaUGuSf  and,  alas  ! 
even  the  antiqua/riuiy  in  the  servile,  or  newly^emanoipated,  condition. 
But  Atticns  is  itself  a  cognomen,  and  we  know  that  already,  about  the 
first  age  of  the  Empire,  the  cognomen  singly  was  in  habitual  use  as  the 
ordinary  proper  name.  This  patron  may  have  been  Ti.  Claudius  Attiena 
Herodes  j  but  we  prefer  to  believe,  on  various  grounds,  that  he  was  move 
probably  T.  Pomponius  A  tticus,  the  distinguished  friend  of  Cicero.  If  so, 
he  was  also  the  contemporary  of  Tiberius  Olandius  Nero  the  elder,  and 
doubtless  an  intimate  fHend;  the  son  of  the  latter,  the  future  Emperor 
Tiberius,  having  married  his  granddaughter  Tipsania.  It  was  the 
custom  for  the  proprietor  of  a  slave,  on  granting  him  manumission,  to 
confer  upon  him  usually  his  own  name,  but  often  that  of  an  honoured 
friend,  in  addition  to  the  single  name,  now  retained  as  a  cognomen, 
which  the  slave  had  formerly  borne.  What,  then,  was  more  likely  than 
that  Atticns  should  have  so  employed  that  of  Tiberius  Claudius?  We 
have  thus  a  wide  domestic  and  social  history  opening  up  in  this  brief 
epigraph,  the  whole  of  which  would  have  escaped  us  by  erroneously 
accepting  the  praenomen  of  Titus  for  that  of  Tiberius;  yet  it  elicits, 
easily  and  naturally,  many  points  of  the  greatest  interest,  as  well  with 
reference  to  the  individuals  named,  as  to  the  i^cial  condition  of  our 
profession  in  Rome,  as  determined  from  other  sources. 

But,  beyond  this,  we  have  here  a  matter  closely  germane  to  our 
subject,  because  revealing  a  strong  probability  that  the  inscription  in 
question  dates  at  least  from  thirty  to  forty  years  before  the  Christian 
era :  and  causing  it  to  establish,  therefore,  the  existence  of  medical 
officers  in  the  Boman  army  upwards  of  a  century  before  the  period  of 
Domitian,  noted  by  Dr.  Simpson ;  and  about  two  centuries  before  the 
eariiest  written  authority,  that  of  Oalen  with  reference  to  the  German 
war,  adduced  by  him,  yet  scarcely  insisted  on;  or  three  centuries 
before  the  brief  and  still  vague  allusion  extracted  from  the  letter  of 
Aurelian,  as  cited  by  Vopiscus.  But  singularly  enough,  in  a  pre- 
ceding sepulchral  inscription  presented  by  the  author  (p.  21),  we  find 
the  name  of  another  ph3nsician,  evidently  also  a  freedman,  and  now 
apparently  a  freedman  of  the  elder  Tiberius  Claudius  himself,  although 
here  again  we  find  incorrectly  introduced  the  name  of  Titus.  This 
inscription  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Reinesius  and  of  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton,  but  the  correctness  of  the  transcript  is  sustained  by  a  reference 
to  neither.     Accurately  transcribed,  its  tenor  is  as  follows : 

n.  M. 

Tl.   CLATMTS.  ITLIANTS 

MEDICVS.   CLINICVS.   OOH.  IHT  * 

PK.  rBCIT.  VIVOS.  SIBI.  ET 
TVUUJL  SnOONZ.   CONIVGI 
UBEBTIS.  LIBEBXABVSQ 
CIAVjmS.  K>ST£lUaQV£ 
EORVM 

n.  jc*  iXa  K.  B. 
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We  judge  that  JuliaDiu  was  a  freedman  of  Tiberius  Claudius,  not  only 
because  he  bears  so  remarkable  a  name,  but  more  especially  because  he 
dedicates  his  tomb,  not  to  his  own  freedmen  and  freedwomen,  but  to 
those  of  the  Claudian  family,  still  evidently  not  imperial,  and  their 
descendants,  in  terms  of  the  line  omitted  by  Dr.  Simpson ;  a  destination 
which  never  would  have  occurred  in  the  monument  of  one  free-born: 
while  in  the  letters  at  the  close,  disregarded  by  the  author,  we  have  the 
known  abbreviature  excluding  even  his  heirs  firom  its  use :  hoc  wofMimen- 
turn  heredea  nan  aequetur.  We  have,  besides,  some  authority,  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  o  for  the  v  in  vivos,  that  the  inscription  belongs  to  the  era  in 
which  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  lived,  for  then  this  style  of  orthography 
was  customary.  Had  the  vowel-sign  v  been  really  given  throughout 
as  u,  as  Dr.  Simpson  transcribes  it,  we  should,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  been  compelled  to  descend  to  a  later  period,  and  to  assign  the 
tomb  to  a  Christian,  with  whom  only  this  form  of  letter  appears  to 
have  been  thus  in  use.  Hence,  considering  the  exact  inscription,  and  de- 
pending upon  its  intrinsic  evidences,  we  again  fix  u|x>n  the  age  of 
Augustus  for  the  date  of  this  monument,  and  for  another  proof  of  the 
comparatively  early  existence  of  a  Roman  medical  staff  It  is  on 
scantier  grounds,  and  merely  from  the  scope  of  the  designation,  that  we 
are  inclined  to  consider  here  the  medicus  dinicus  as  having  probably 
had  the  peculiar  charge  of  the  hospital  tent,  or  c<mtuhermwn,  in  the 
stationary  camp;  while  on  the  medicus  orcUnarius,  named  elsewhere^ 
devolved  the  duty  of  more  casual  or  detached  services.  Nothing  was 
more  remarkable  in  Rome  generally,  than  the  multi&rious  subdivision 
of  the  dififerent  departments  of  medical  and  surgical  practice. 

There  is  another  evidence,  in  an  inscription  given  liut  by  the  author, 
of  what  was  ordinarily  the  aboriginal  position  in  life  of  the  medical 
officer  in  the  Roman  service.  The  version  appended,  which  is  given 
in  somewhat  hesitating  terms,  and  is  indeed  such  as  the  construction 
evidently  does  not  admit  without  constraint,  bears  that  "  M.  Satrins 
Longinus,  physician  to  the  three-banked  ship  or  trirem,  the  Cupid, 
and  those,  or  the  heirs  of  those  freed  by  Julia  Yenerias,  his  wife, 
erected  the  tablet  to  the  manes  of  this  deserving  lady."  The  original 
is  given  as  follows : 

D.  K. 

IVLLS  VENZBLfi. 

H.  SATBIVS  LOXGIlf 

MEDIC.   DVPL.   III.   CVPID 

£T.   IVLIA  VENEBIA  LIBEB 

HEB.  BEN.  MEB 

FECE& 

Our  translation  will  interpret  it  somewhat  differently,  and,  we  ven- 
ture to  assert,  more  correctly.  The  double  emolument  of  the  Duplet 
rius  is,  however,  noticed  in  the  essay: — ''To  the  shades  of  Julia 
Yeneria.  M.  Satrins  Longinus,  doublc'Salaried  physician  of  the 
trireme  the  Cupid,  and  Julia  Yeneria,  the  freed  woman,  to  a  well- 
deserving  mistress."  {Hera  bene  merenU,)  Possibly,  and  indeed  not 
improbably,  from  the  conjunct  action  of  the  parties,  the  liberj  which 
we  have  here  interpreted  only  as  liberta^  may  apply  to  Longinus^  as 
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mnch  as  to  the  freedwoman  using  aimpliciter  the  name  of  hor  mistrees. 
At  all  events,  the  way  in  which  the  names  are  interlinked  gives  a 
reasonable  indication  of  the  social  position  of  the  physician  also. 

There  are  two  physicians  'mentioned  with  the  cognomen  of  In- 
genuas,  whom  Dr.  Simpson  unaccountably  introduces  as  bearing  the 
same  nomen  gevUilicium;  though  of  this  description  of  name  that  in 
question  possesses  none  of  the  characteristics.  With  regard  to  these, 
we  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  they  were  also  but  a  short  space  re- 
moved from  the  servile  condition.  We  may  presume  that  the  firat 
possessor  of  the  cognomen  of  Ingenuus,  or  free-bom,  must  have  been 
the  son  of  a  liberated  slave,  otherwise  the  distinction  of  the  appellation 
was  one  not  likely  to  have  been  adopted.  With  one  of  its  bearers 
here,  it  might  be  considered  a  mark  the  more  necessary,  as  he  was 
physician  to  a  cohort  of  the  watch,  a  body  nearly  wholly  composed  of 
manumitted  slaves.  Attached  to  the  name  of  this  individual,  there  is 
in  Gruter*  a  monogram  denoting  that  he-  was  a  beneficiary  of  the 
pr»tor :  a  circumstance  which  we  remark  as  illustrative,  with  regard 
to  the  military  service,  of  the  analogous  exemptions  conceded  in  civil 
matters,  and  alluded  to  in  the  latter  part  of  a  clause  quoted  by  Dr. 
Simpson  from  the  Corpus  JurU  CivUia: — "  Cum  te  modicum  legionis 
seoundae  adjntricis  esse  dicas,  munera  civilia  quamdiu  Beipublicse  causa 
abfueris,  suscipere  non  cogens.  Cum  autem  abesse  desieris,  si  in  eorum 
numero  es,  qui  ad  beneficia  medicis  concessa  pertinent,  ea  immunitate 
iiteii3."t  But  we  are  able  to  adduce  also  from  Gruterj:  a  notice  of 
another  physician  of  a  cohort,  and  of  one  who  was  not  even  a  freedman, 
but  apparently  remained  a  slave.  T.  Medicus  Coh.  participates  in  a 
Totive  inscription  to  the  Genius  of  the  Centuria ;  and,  having  only  a 
single  name,  was  doubtless  still  in  the  unemancipated  condition.  To 
this,  analogous  instances  are  easily  encountered  elsewhere.  In  truth, 
however  humiliating  the  circumstance,  and  however  much  it  has  been 
controverted,  everything  unites  to  show  that  nearly  all  the  physicians 
of  this  nation  of  soldiers  were  for  long  either  slaves  or  freedmen,  very 
rarely  Quirites,  and  received  the  Homan  citizenship  only  by  conces- 
sion. It  appears  even  to  have  been  only  upon  free  physicians  settling 
fiom  a  distance  in  Rome,  that  Ca&sar  proceeded  at  last  to  confer  the 
right  of  citizenship ;  and  such  also  were  those  whom  Augustus  relieved 
from  the  public  burdens.  As  to  those  who  remained  slaves,  they 
retained  their  money  price  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  in  whose  code§ 
they  are  rated  at  sixty  solidi. 

We  have  seen  that  Dr.  Simpson  has  cited  proofs  of  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  ordinary  and  clinical  physicians  of  the  cohort,  of  the  phy- 
sician of  the  legion  and  of  the  trireme ;  and  that  he  has  not  neglected  to 
note  the  emeritus  dignity  of  the  mecUcua  duplarius.  With  these  he 
seems  to  consider  that  he  has  exhausted  the  whole  readily  accessible 
sources  of  information  regarding  the  grades  and  varieties  of  medical 
rank  in  the  Roman  service;  while  he  has  elicited  no  reason  to  conclude 
that  more  than  two  medical  officers  were  attached  to  the  cohort.   But, 

•  Gorpna  Isscriptionam,  p.  269,  No.  8.  f  Codex,  lib.  z.  tit.  Ln.  lex  1. 

%  Corpus  JnBcriptloniim,  p.  108,  No.  4,  f  0e  Ccmnu  Seir.  Manmniis.,  tU.  7,  e.  1. 
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in  an  inscription  discovered  at  Lyons,  we  find  Bononins  Gordns,  nke« 
dicus  Castrerma,  commemorated  as  joining  certain  co-heirs  in  erecting 
a  monument;*  while  on  a  yotive  tablett  to  the  godhead  and  majesty 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  we  remark,  along  with  the  names  of  other  offiorarsy 
those  of  C.  Kunnius  Hilaris,  C.  Julius  Hermes,  Q.  Fabius  Pollux,  and 
S.  Lutatiua  Ecarpus,  as  "  medioi"  of  the  fifth  cohort  of  the  watch.  We 
are  thus  enabled  to  offer  two  additional  faets :  the  existence  of  a  fiino- 
tionary  designated  as  camp  physician,  and  the  apportionment  of  at 
least  four  medical  ofScers  to  a  single  cohort.  Thus  the  Koman  medical 
staff  was  more  extensive  and  complicated  than  Dr.  Simpson's  researches^ 
or  indeed  those  of  the  other  medical  archeolc^^ts  to  whom  we  have 
referred,  have  succeeded  in  depicting.  We  have  also  shown,  by  an 
effort  to  assign  a  more  precise  value  to  the  intannsio  evidence  afforded 
by  certain  of  the  inscriptions,  which  all  had  resorted  to,  that  its  orgsr 
nization  is  of  a  higher  antiquity ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  an  inquiry 
less  fortuitous  than  ouxs,  and  more  rich  in  opportunities,  might  still 
easily  add  many  material  contributions.  There  is  a  suggestive  passage 
in  the  account  by  Yelleius  Fateroulus  of  the  expedition  into  Grermany 
under  Tiberius,  and  therefore  relating  to  a  time  close  to  the  dawn  of 
the  Empire,  where  he  describes^:  the  provioon  of  physicians,  and  of 
other  requisites  for  the  health  of  the  army,  as  in  such  psofiiuon,  that 
only  home  and  domestics  were  wanting. 

We  had  marked  a  few  other  points  in  which  it  appeared  to  us  that 
the  author  had  approached  his  condnsions  without  complete  success,  or 
without  a  due  amount  of  oantion.  Our  object,  however,  is  not  hyper* 
criticism,  but  to  contribute  cognate  or  essential  fiiots.  With  this  view, 
before  finally  leaving  the  question  of  the  completeness  of  the  supply  of 
a  medical  staff  in  the  Roman  armies,  or  that  of  the  position  of  the 
officials  which  we  have  sought  to  blend  with  it,  we  may  advert  to  a 
kind  of  collateral  evidence  to  be  obtained  in  the  analogous  proviskxi 
of  physicians  for  the  civil  community  {archiatri  poptdarea),  appointed 
in  Bome  for  each  of  its  divisions,  §  and  evidently  chiefly  for  the  service 
of  the  poor.  By  a  rescript  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  therefore  in  the 
prior  half  of  the  second  century,  which  we  find  included  in  the  Digest|| 
on  the  authority  of  Modestinus,  it  appears  that  it  was  ordained  that 
each  of  the  miiior  cities  also  should  be  entitled  to  have  five,  the  laiger 
cities  seven,  and  those  of  the  principal  class  ten  physicians,  with  certain 
privileges  and  immunities.  We  may  reasonably  infer,  therefore,  that 
the  arrangements  were  equally  complete  in  both  departments. 

It  would  have  gratified  us  to  have  followed  our  author  more  closely 
into  more  than  one  of  the  several  little  digressions  incidental  to  his 
essay,  all  of  which  are  full  of  interest  and  suggestion.  We  may,  for 
instance,  diverge  to  express  our  surprise  at  his  statement  (note,  p.  23), 
that  of  the  almost  innumerable  Boman  monumental  inscriptions  that 
have  now  been  copied  and  published,  not  one,  in  as  fiu:  as  he  is  aware, 
ventures  to  refer  to  the  hope  of  a  future  life;  and  that  there  is,  as  he 

•  Orellius  et  Henzen,  Lucript.  Latin.  Select.  CoUectio.    Turid,  1828-56.  No.  6808. 
t  Ibid.,  No.  6791.  X  C.  VeUeiiu  PatercnluB,  Uistor.  Boman.,  lib.  li.  o.  114. 

i  Codex  Theododaniis,  lib.  xui.  tit.  in.  lex  8. 
U  JuBtlniani  Pandectse,  lib.  xxvu.  tit.  i.  lex.  7, }  3.' 
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has  previously  aomefwhat  qualified  the  expression,  something  strange  and 
inteeating  ia  their  totfd,  or  almost  total,  silence  as  to  a  future  state,  and 
the  possibility  of  meeting  beyond  the  grava  If  this  be  said  with  any 
refisrenoe  to  such  hopes  as  those  which  may  be  justly  founded  on  the  posi- 
tive promises  of  the  Christian  revelation,  we  can  only  remark  that  the 
relative  conditions  do  not  admit  of  any  comparison.  But  if  it  lie  said, 
as  it  is  really  said,  at  least  in  part,  of  a  period  when  the  great  and  pre* 
cious  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  not  even  propounded  in 
the  Mosaic  writings;  and  when  the  Sadducees,  a  powerful,  if  notsome^ 
times  a  pxedominating,  sect  among  the  ancient  Jew8»  denied  its  truth 
while  professing  to  be  guided  by  their  authority,  we  think  the  wonder 
is  rather  that  the  Romans,  with  the  Greeks,  should  have  believed  so 
mnch.  Some  of  the  best  of  the  philosophers  inculcated  the  doetnne  of 
an  immortal  existence,  and  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments; and  with  the  mass  of  the  people,  as  with  the  poets,  the  faitii 
was  all  but  universaL  Surely  the  dis  hanibvs,  as  a  part  of  every 
sepulchral  inscription,  was  itself  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  prevailing 
belief;  while  instances  of  its  more  direct  acknowledgment  are  by  no 
means  so  rare  as  Dr.  Simpson  has  imagined.  Ut  et  ego  poseim'  dukiue 
et  cderius  apud  eiMn  pervenire  is  a  portion  of  an  inscription  given  by 
OkIUus  :  prasoedere  voluisti  aanotieeinia  oonjuas,  in  another  from  Fabretti, 
now  before  us,  surely  implies  a  hope  that  the  mourner  was  to  follow  to 
where  his  wife  had  preceded  him :  te  jaan  jamque  mdebo  cum  vitajunctua 
jungar  tuia  umbra  fgwrie  is  an  exclamation  of  an  aged  parent  over  an 
adopted  child,  again  from  Orellius :  and  often  the  person  interred  is 
feigned  to  spcnak  also  in  the  epitaph,  in  terms  which  infier  the  notion  of 
an  enduring  state  of  consciousness  and  susceptibility  to  affection,  and 
which,  for  their  riegance  and  tenderness,  might  be  advantageously  offered 
for  imitation  in  many  of  our  cemeteries.  What,  for  instance,  can  be 
more  gracei^y  simplo  than  the  following,  recorded  by  Maffei? 

QVASDOCVMQVE  LEVIS  TELLVS  MEA  C05TEGET  OSSA 

INCISVM  ET  DVBO  NOHEN  EBIT  LAFIDE 

81  QVA  TIBI  FVEAIT  FATOBVM  CYSA  MEOHYM 

ME  GRAVE  SIT  TVMVLVM  VISEBE  SABPE  MBVK 

ET  QTICVMQVE  TVIS  UVMOR  LABETVB  OCELLIS 

PBOTINVS  INDE  MEGS  DEFLYAT  IN  CDfEBJES.* 

A  proper  conclusion  to  these  observations,  and  one  which  wo  shall 
ourselves  supply,  would  be  an  indication  of  the  period  at  which,  after  the 
darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  medical  arrangements  of  an  European 
army  began  again  to  assume  a  regular  form,  and  to  advance  towards  that 
comparatively  perfect  system  under  which  they  now  subsist.  Hyginus 
represents  the  Yaletudinaria  of  the  Roman  legion  as  consisting  of  tents 
regularly  disposed  in  the  centre  of  the  camp,  and  describes  them  as 

•  Though  long  anased  to  verse,  we  are  tempted  to  offer  a  tranBlation^  making  no  other 
pretensions  than  to  fidelity : 

When  the  light  earth  io  o'er  me  thrown, 
And  my  name  marks  the  snUen  stone. 
If  dear  to  thee  my  life  or  doom, 
Spare  not  to  visit  oft  mjr  tomb, 
And  every  tear-drop  from  thine  eye 
Shall  glide  to  where  my  ashes  lie. 
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extending  to  the  length  of  seventy  Boman  feet.  We  have  seen  that  long 
afterwards,  in  the  time  of  Yegetius,  or  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century,  their  customary  emplo3rment,  as  was  to  have  been  anticipated, 
is  still  obviously  indicated.  With  the  utter  ruin  of  the  Boman  power 
and  discipline,  however,  an  institution  which,  with  its  associated  func- 
tionaries, depended  on  the  vigour  of  a  comparatively  ripe  civilization, 
would  naturally  perish,  and  for  a  lapse  of  ages  we  lose  its  traces.  Its 
earliest  revival  is  claimed  by  the  Spanish  lustorians  for  the  energetic 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Thus  we  learn  from  the  contem- 
porary authority  of  Hernando  del  Pulgar,  the  able  secretary  and  chro- 
nicler of  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  that  a  field-hospital,  with  its  appro- 
priate staff,  was  first  provided  by  the  Queen  herself;  probably  prior  to 
the  year  1484,  but,  at  all  events,  at  the  siege  of  Alora  in  that  year. 
"  For  the  cure  of  the  sick  and  wounded,"  says  Pulgar,  **  the  Qaeen 
sent  always  to  the  camp  six  large  tents,  with  bedding,  and  the  requi- 
site furnishin)^,  and  provided  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  a  supply 
of  medicines,  with  attendants;  and  commanded  that  they  should  make 
no  demand  for  their  services,  as  she  would  sustain  the  entire  charges. 
These  tents,  with  their  whole  appointments,  were  caUed  in  the  camp 
the  Queen*s  Hospital.***  We  have  a  somewhat  later  testimony  to  the 
same  effect,  in  a  letter  from  Pietro  Martyr  to  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Milan,  dated  at  the  camp  before  Bada  (Ba^a  or  Baza,  in  Granada), 
in  1489.t  The  Italian  here  speaks  of  the  arrangement  as  a  ''pro- 
vidum  BeginiB  pietatis  inventum  ;**  and  describes  the  number,  order, 
and  diligence  of  the  officials,  and  the  completeness  of  the  equipments, 
as  highly  admirable,  and  not  to  be  surpassed  in  the  best  hospitals  of 
Milan.  "The  royal  liberality,**  he  adds,  ''provides  a  remedy  for 
whatever  sickness  or  casualty  arises,  unless  where  the  day  appointed 
for  all  is  at  hand.** 

The  son  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.  of  Germany  having  married 
the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  this 
precious  offshoot  of  the  Spanish  discipline  became  an  object  of  imita- 
tion in  the  German  armies;  and  that  there  is  injustice  in  the  preten- 
sions of  those  native  writers  who  claim  for  Germany  the  merit  of  first 
reproducing  the  conception,  though  it  appears  to  have  been  there 
materially  modified  and  extended.  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  that  Georg  von  Frundsberg,  accoimtod  the  bravest 
soldier,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  leaders,  of  the  Imperial 
aimy,  in  organizing  his  celebrated  lansquenets,  required  a  surgeon  and 
his  assistant  to  be  appointed  for  every  400  men;  not  as  a  discretional 
act  of  grace,  as  it  appears  had  frequently  happened  in  portions  of  the 
troops  before,  but  as  a  fixed  and  peremptory  arrangement  The  in- 
structions, in  their  antiquated  German,  hint  at  what  had  been  the 
fate  of  many  a  gallant  soldier  formerly,  from  want  of  a  like  benevo- 
lent provision : — "  Dieweil  man  unter  eines  jeden  Fendlin  eines  Feld- 
scherers  und  Wundarztes  notturftig  ist,  so  soil  ein  jeder  Hauptmann 
sehn^  (lass  er  ihme  einen  rechtschaffhen,  kunstreichen,  erfahmen  und 

«  Cronicft  de  los  SeRores  Bejet  Cat61ioo8  Don  Fernando  y  DoRa  liabel  de  CaBiilla  7  de 
Aragon,  P.  in.,  c.  xxxlii. :  Como  el  Bey  tcmd  la  vSla  de  Alora. 
t  Petri  Mart/ris  Angleiii,  Opus  Epistolamm,  Ub.  n.,  Ep.  73. 
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wohlgeubten  Mann  za  einem  Feldscherer  uud  Baderknecht  bestelle  ; 
wie  umb  gunst*s  willen  zom  offtem  mal  geachicht ;  dann  wahrlich  ein 
gross  bieiun  gelegen ;  dann  mancher  ehrlicher  Gesell  etwau  sterbeu 
oder  erlamen  muss,  hette  er  ein  rechtschaffnen,  er&hrnen  uud 
geiibten  Meister  ob  ihme,  er  bliebe  bei  leben  und  gerad.*'* 

The  German  military  soigeon  was  thus  the  barber-surgeon  of  the 
period,  for  no  other  was  attainable ;  and  we  learn  that  his  pay  was 
exceedingly  humble,  amounting  apparently  to  only  four  guldens  a 
month  above  that  of  the  common  soldier.  While  they  were  required, 
however,  for  this  amount  of  remuneration,  to  be  constantly  in  atten- 
dance on  the  troops,  with  the  requisite  supply  of  medicines  and  instru- 
ments placed  at  their  disposal,  and  to  administer  to  every  sickness  and 
casualty  actually  the  product  of  the  service,  they  were  entitled  to 
.demand  additional  recompence  for  all  beyond  this,  and  had  besides  a 
few  perquisites.  The  plan  devised  by  Frundsberg  for  his  lansquenets 
was  extended  to  the  rest  of  the  troops.  A  body  of  a  more  highly- 
educated  class  of  medical  officers  or  of  physicians  was  ap|)ointed,  to 
whom  was  confided  the  superintendence  of  the  surgeons,  the  general 
sanitary  arrangements  for  the  camp  and  army,  and  the  direction  of 
the  more  difficult  operations  in  surgery  or  more  serious  emergencies  of 
disease.  At  the  h<^  of  the  entire  staff  was  a  physician-general,  with 
a  monthly  allowance  of  forty  guldens,  subordinate  only  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief We  have  thus  here  a  very  extensive  organization, 
e\idently  differing  more,  as  to  that  which  subsists  now,  in  the  quality  of 
its  parts,  than  in  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  design.  Possibly,  Yon 
Frundsberg,  its  meritorious  institutor,  is  better  kuoMm  to  many  of  our 
readers  from  his  address  to  Luther  when  before  Charles  Y.  at  the 
Diet  of  Worms.  Striking  the  Keformer  on  the  shoulder,  he  said  to 
him  :  "  Good  monk,  good  monk  !  thou  art  now  on  a  course  such  as  I 
and  many  a  commander  have  never  followed  in  the  toughest  battle. 
But  if  thou  be  honest  in  th^ihtentions,  and  sure  of  thy  doctrine,  go  on, 
in  God's  name,  and  take  comfort :  God  will  not  forsake  thee  1" 

When  we  arrive  at  the  time  of  even  a  still  greater  tactician  and 
disciplinarian  than  those  who  formed  the  Spanish  infantry  or  the 
German  lansquenets,  or  at  what  may  be  termed  the  third  great  ei)och 
of  the  science  of  modern  warfare,  we  find  proofs  that  the  new  arrange- 
ments had  diffused  themselves  with  exceeding  tardiness  through  the 
armies  of  different  states.  It  was  only  under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  or 
after  1611,  that  a  complete  medical  staff  was  first  established  in  the 
army  of  Sweden,  for  long  thenceforward  to  be  the  model  army  of 
Europe.  Under  this  monarch,  a  regiment  of  foot,  of  about  1200  men, 
was  appointed  to  have  four  permanent  surgeons,  of  whom  one  was  desig- 
nated as  chief  or  regimental  surgeon,  and  the  three  others  were  named 
company  surgeons.  In  the  cavalry,  each  company,  usually  of  about 
125  men,  had  its  surgeon.  The  whole  of  these  were  of  the  class  of 
barber- surgeons ;  but  they  were  superintended,  throughout  the  forces, 
by  a  number  of  field-physicians,  as  in  the  German  army.  It  is  evident 
that  Gustavus  provided  also  military  hospitals,  because,  in  an  ordinance 

•  Zimmermann,  Hecker's  Annalen,  Kov.  and  Dec.  1834:  Medicinische  UnterhaUung»* 
Bibliothek,  Band  ir.  p.  189. 
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iflRMd  by  him  in  1621,  he  diseeted  that  a  t«nth  of  the  booty  of  the 
troope  ahodd  be  reserved  in  fatne  for  behoof  of  the  heepitai  for  nek 
joldien.* 

We  trost^  in  condnakm,  that  thifl  nay  not  be  the  laet  of  Ha  dewriptm 

of  erudite  disqniaition,  for  which  we  are  to  be  indebted  to  the  pen  of  Dr. 
SimpBon.  There  are  still  many  among  the  physieians  of  this  country, 
thoogh  more,  we  fear,  among  those  cdT  the  Continent,  who,  like  o«r- 
aeWea,  will  gladly  follow  him  throngh  his  rassarchea,  as  interested  and 
heedfol  commentators,  and  will  sympathiie  with  any  attempt  to  show 
how  gracefully,  and  with  how  delicate  a  solaee^  the  pkasares  of  litera- 
tare  may  be  joined  to  the  aosterities  of  scienee.  We  mnst  stipnkte, 
howoTer,  for  a  anion;  and  not  lor  a  smrender  of  even  a  tittle  ei  the 
solid  qoalitiea  of  the  one  to  the  easy  fasoinations  of  the  other. 

■Retiew  v. 

Medtco-Ckirurgieal  TransaeUom.  Published  by  the  Boyal  Medaetl 
and  Chinugical  Society  of  London.  Vol.  XXXIX.  1856. 
SrOf  pp.  360. 

This  Tolnme  is  got  up  in  the  usnal  good  style  of  the  Society's  Trans- 
actions, and  is  copiously  illustrated  by  excellent  lithographs.  It  con- 
tains twenty-one  papers,  some  of  which  consist  of  the  detailed  histories 
of  isolated  cases  remarkable  for  their  great  interest  or  singularity, 
while  others  are  contributions  of  no  small  merit  to  the  science  and 
practice  of  medicine.  We  proceed  at  once  to  give  a  brief  analysis  of 
some  of  the  more  important  of  these  papers.    The  first  is  entitled — 

I.  ^  lAe  Action  of  DigtUdis  upan  the  Uterus.  By  W.  Howbhip 
DiCKiN80N.~->ne  object  of  this  memoir  is  to  show  that  digitalis 
administered  internally  excites  muscular  contractions  of  the  uterine 
walls,  which  are  quite  independent  of  any  ahange  in  the  heart's  action 
or  general  circulation.  This  conclusion  is  arrived  at  from  observing 
the  effects  of  the  drug  in  cases  of  menorrhagia  and  on  parturition. 
In  every  case  of  menorrhagia  admitted  into  the  Burton  Ward  of  St 
<3eorge*s  Hoq)ital  during  the  period  of  one  year,  and  requiring  active 
remedies,  the  administration  of  digitalis  is  stated  to  have  constituted 
the  sole  treatment,  aud  in  every  case  the  result  wa^  **  a  speedy  cessa- 
tion of  the  discharge," — in  one  case,  afler  the  fSulure  of  all  the 
ordinary  means.  The  mode  of  administration  was  from  one  half  to 
€>ne  and  a  half  ounce  of  the  infusion  three  times  a  day.  In  several 
cases,  each  dose  was  found  to  be  followed  by  uterine  pains  resembling 
those  of  labour,  the  expulsion  of  a  clot,  and  temporary  cessation  of  the 
discharge,  these  periods  of  cessation  increasing  with  each  dose.  Agidn, 
several  cases  are  recorded  in  which  severe  *'  after-pains"  appear  to  have 
heen  induced  by  the  administration  of  the  drug  soon  after  delivery, 
and  one,  in  which  labour  was  brought  on  by  it.  The  author's  observa- 
tions are  of  much  interest,  and  the  subject  is  one  which  deserves 
further  investigation.     Thus,  experiments  might  be  instituted  to  test 

«  A.  H.  Wlstrand,  Kort  ft-amstilUning  af  Stat8-Hediefn«ii«  uppkonist  och  ntreeUIiig 
Inom  Sverige :  H/giea,  Bond  xii.  p.  889. 
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tbeTalae  of  digitalis  as  a  sobatilate  fcv  ergot  of  rye,  ladian  hemp,  A&, 
IB  cases  of  prolonged  klnmr,  depending  upon  atony  of  the  nterine 
walk.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  a  little  sorprisedy  that  the 
author  shoald  have  ohserved  so  little  effect  upon  the  polie  or  heart's 
action,  ftom.  the  nae  of  the  medicine. 

II.  Huiiory  of  a  Com  t»  tehiek  a  Cedar  PmteU  wa»  tedgai  t»  tte 
Cavity  of  ike  Abdomen  for  Bight  MovUha.  By  Jomr  BaioaBiir. — 
The  pencil,  which  was  five  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  had  heen 
employed  by  the  patient  to  relieve  a  difficulty  in  mictnrition,  hot 
from  some  interruption,  had  slipped  out  of  her  hand,  and  npon  her 
sitting  down,  had  been  Ibroed  through  the  posterior  and  upper  part  of 
the  vagina,  and  become  lodged  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  perfmting 
two  coils  of  the  small  intestine.  In  this  position  it  remahied  for 
e%fat  months,  producing  intense  -pain  and  repeated  attacks  of  peii- 
ionitis.  The  point  of  the  pencil  could  be  felt,  midway  between  the 
nmbilicas  and  the  right  Poupart's  ligament.  An  incision  was  made 
down  npon  this  point,  and  the  body  removed ;  but  the  patient  died  on. 
the  fourth  day  of  peritonitis.  This  case  resembles  in  many  respects 
one  rsootded  in  the  thirty-first  volume  of  the  Society's  Transactions 
(page  315),  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Lever  and  Mr.  J.  Hilton. 

III.  Mr.  Natrahibl  Wabb  records  a  case  of  suicidal  incised  Wound 
of  the  Abdommal  PcurieieSy  through  whiefa  there  was  protrasuMi  of  the 
omentum  and  transverse  colon,  and  division  of  the  latter  to  the  extent 
of  four-fifths  of  its  circumference.  The  edges  of  the  wounded  bowel 
were  brought  into  accurate  approximation  by  an  uninterrupted  suture, 
and  the  operation  wtm  followed  by  the  administration  of  opium  in 
large  and  repeated  doses.  Perfect  recovezy  took  plaee^  the  abdominal 
wound  having  healed  on  the  thirty-second  day  after  its  infliction. 
The  patient  was  a  female  lunatic,  aged  fifty-one. 

lY.  Mr.  T.  P.  TsALK,  of  Leeds,  repots  a  Oaoe  of  Deiaehod  FAm 
ofArthbdar  C<»rtUage^  exioUng  a$  a  loooe  Sub&ianee  in  the  Knoo^cmL 
—The  patient  was  a  man,  aged  thirty-seven,  in  whom,  from  an  injury 
of  the  knee,  a  portion  of  the  articular  cartikge  firom  the  lower  end  oS 
the  femur,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  became  detached  as  a  loose  body. 
Fourteen  months  after  ^e  accident,  this  loose  body  was  removed  hf 
dnrect  incisioiL  The  operation  proved  fiittal,  and  there  was  found  after 
death,  on  the  under  surface  of  the  inner  condyle,  a  depression,  exaetlj 
corresponding  to  the  body  which  had  been  removed* 

T.  Howdy  PfdoaHon  iwnd  EeopiraUon  in  Hecdth.  By  Edwakd 
SiOTK,  M.D. — In  this  paper,  Dr.  Smith  gives  the  result  of  an  elabo- 
rate series  of  experiments,  made  upon  himself,  aged  thirty-nx,  and 
npon  four  female  members  of  his  own  £Gimily,  of  the  respective  ages  of 
thirty-nine,  thirty-three  and  three  quarters,  eight  and  a  half,  and  six, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  absolute  and  relative  frequency  of  the  pulse 
and  respiration  at  difierent  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  and  the  influ- 
ence exerted  upon  them  by  food,  fasting,  dba     The  investigation 
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was  undertaken  with  the  object  of  obtaining  a  basis  of  comparison, 
for  a  similar  inquiry  in  reference  to  phthisis  jmlinonalis.  The  re- 
sults of  the  author*s  observations  are  exhibited  in  eleven  tables,  and 
in  two  diagrams  remarkable  for  their  ingenuity.  The  principal 
results  were  as  follow : — Both  respirations  and  pulsations,  but  espe- 
cially the  latter,  were  found  to  be  higher  in  the  day  than  in  the  night 
time;  but  the  two  functions  did  not  correspond  with  each  other  in 
reference  to  their  range.  "  That  of  pulsation  increased  through  the 
'night*  (one  to  fiwe  a.m.),  'evening'  (nine  p.m.  to  one  A.M.),  'morning' 
(five  to  ten  A.M.),  and  'day'  (nine  A.M.  to  nine  p.m.),  in  their  order; 
whilst  the  order  of  increase  in  reference  to  respiration  was  '  night,* 
'day,'  'evening,'  and  'morning.'"  There  were'  also  elevations  and 
depressions  dependent  upon  the  meals.  Thus,  after  each  meal  tht^ie 
was  found  to  be  an  increase  of  the  pulsations  for  a  period  of  from  one 
to  three  hours,  this  increase  varying  with  each  meal ;  the  average  after 
breakfast  being  15,  after  dinner  12,  and  after  tea  6.  The  same  remark 
applied  to  the  respirations;  the  average  increase  after  breakfast  beiug 
4*4,  and  after  dinner  and  tea  2*1.  The  most  enduring  influence,  how- 
ever, was  exerted  by  dinner.  Prolonged  fasting  was  found  to  lower 
.the  pulsations  and  aiso  the  respirations,  but  the  latter  to  a  less  d^ree. 
The  ratio  of  the  respiration  to  the  pulsation  was  found  to  be  veiy 
variable,  the  lowest  being  observed  in  the  youngest,  and  during  sleep 
(1  to  5 -7),  and  the  highest  in  the  oldest  when  awake  (1  to  2*9).  The 
author  draws  the  inference  from  his  observations,  that  although  "nei- 
ther function  is  necessarily  dependent  for  its  itite  upon  the  other,  it 
is  evident  that  the  circulation  is  greatly  controlled  by  the  respiration." 
There  is  one  source  of  fallacy  in  the  observations  upon  the  respuu- 
tions,  which  appears  to  have  been  lost  sight  of — viz.,  that  the  mere 
direction  of  the  attention  to  it  will  increase  its  frequency  and  amount.* 

• 

VI.  On  Atrophy  of  the  Brain,  with  Cases  in  urhieh  tliere  were  re- 
markable Inequalities  of  tfie  Cereal  HemispliereSf  attended  with  Hemi- 
plegia and  Contractioti  of  Uie  Limbs,  on  Vie  side  opposiUHie  Atrophied 
Hemisplieres*  By  P.  Botd,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Somerset  County 
Lunatic  Asylum.  —  In  atrophy  of  the  brain  from  any  cause,  the 
atrophy  is  often  unequal  on  the  two  sides,  one  hemisphere  being  much 
smaller  than  the  other.  According  to  Dr.  Boyd*s  experience,  this 
unequal  atrophy  "is  at  least  twice  as  frequent  in  the  insane,  and 
males  of  this  class  are  very  much  more  subject  to  it  than  females;  and 
it  is  also  very  common  in  epileptics."  In  one  of  the  cases  recorded, 
the  difference  in  weight  between  the  two  hemispheres  amounted  to  six 
ounces.  In  this,  and  seiTeral  other  cases,  there  had  been  epilepsy,  and 
hemiplegia  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  greatest  atrophy,  with  shrivelling 
and  rigidity  of  the  paralysed  muscles.  It  would  have  been  interesting 
to  have  known  the  period  at  which  this  rigidity  commenced. 

VIL  Observations  on  Congenital  Deficiency  of  the  Palate,  and  tJte 
Means  to  be  used  for  its  JRelief     By  George  Pollock,  &c.— The 
object  of  this  paper  is  to  show  that  the  operation  first  j.ractised  by 
•  See  Caipcntert  Principles  of  Hunan  Physiology,  fifth  edition,  p.  i70. 
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Dr.  Warren  of  Boston^  for  the  closure  of  the  fissure  m  the  hard 
palate — ^viz.,  by  dissectifig  the  soil  tissues  from  off  the  vault  of  the 
month  on  either  side,  and  bringing  together  their  raw  edges,  ''  may  be 
undertaken  with  confidence,  and  that  we  may  occasionally  expect  a 
large  share  of  success  to  reward  our  efforts."  Three  successful  cases  of 
the  operation  are  recorded,  and  numerous  judicious  instructions  are 
given  for  its  performance. 

YIII.  Case  of  Destruction  of  the  entire  PcUate,  euceessJvUy  re^ 
Ueced  by  Mechanical  Means.     By  Edwin  Sercombe,  M.RC.S. 

IX.  Gases  illustrative  of  the  FtUhology  of  ^  Ear.  By  James 
HiNTON,  M.I1.0.S. — Of  56  ears  taken  indiscrimiuately  from  persons 
of  aU  ages^  12  only,  or  23  per  cent.,  were  healthy;  and  of  the  re- 
maining 44,  7  b^onged  to  persons  known  to  be  deaf,  9  to  persons 
known  not  to  be  deaf,  while  in  28  the  history  was  unknown.  Notes 
are  given  of  a  few  of  the  more  interesting  cases,  and  the  morbid 
lenons  observed  in  all  are  arranged  in  a  tabular  form. 

X.  On  Myeloid  and  Mydo-Cystic  Tumours  of  Bone;  their  StruC' 
turcj  Pathology,  arid  mode  of  Diagnosis.  By  Hekbt  Gray,  F.R.S. — 
This  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  a  class  of 
tumours  which  have  but  recently  received  attention.  These  tumours 
were  first  distinguished  by  Lebert,  and  by  him  named  fbro^astiCf 
and  more  lately  they  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Paget  under  the 
title  of  myeloid,  from  the  resemblance  of  their  microscopic  constituents 
to  those  of  the  marrow  and  diploe  of  the  bones,  especially  in  the  foetus 
and  in  early  life. 

Mr.  Gray  publishes  the  details  of  nine  cases  of  this  disease,  and 
gives  the  following  summary  result  of  his  observations : — 

"  1st.  Tliat  the  essential  element  consists,  in  all  cases,  of  forms  precisely 
similar  to  what  is  found  in  the  marrow  and  other  elements  of  bone,  in  the 
foDtos,  and  at  an  early  period  of  life ;  hence  the  name  '  myeloid'  tumours.  In 
some  instances,  however,  their  structure  is  so  intermixed  with  cysts,  that  I 
wonld  propose  the  term  '  myelo-cystic'  tumours  to  be  given  to  them  in  such 
cases. 

"  2ndlY.  That  these  tumours  are,  for  the  most  part,  limited  in  their  develop 
mcnt  and  growth  to  the  osseous  tissue,  or  its  investing  membranes,  the  peri- 
osteum, and  dura  mater. 

"  3rdly.  That  they  may  probablv  occur  in  any  bone. 

"  4thlY.  That  they  occur  in  all  the  cases  at  present  recorded  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  and  tliat  their  growth  is  generally  much  less  rapid  than  that  of 
malignant  disease. 

"  Sthly.  That  these  tumours  are  n«t  malignant,  and  when  entirely  removed, 
never  return. 

"6thly.  That  they  present  a  near  relation  with  fibrous  and  fibro-oystio 
tumours,  and  cartilaginous  and  osseous."  (pp.  124-5.) 

Perhaps  the  most  important  among  these  considerations  is  the 
question  of  the  malignancy  of  such  tumours.  Mr.  Gray  grounds  his 
belief  of  their  non-malignancy  upon  their  peculiar  structure,  distinct 
from  cancer,  their  slow  growth,  the  complete  absence  of  any  affection 
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of  tbe  1  jmphaiHo  glands,  and  of  the  malignant  ca«^iexia ;  and  upon  tlw 
fact  that  the  x^emoTal  of  the  limb,  although  in  many  of  these  oaaea 
through  the  bone  in  which  the  disease  had  originated,  was  not  £>llowed 
by  a  return  of  the  disease  after  many  years.  It  is  but  right  to  state, 
however,  that  on  this  matter  Mr.  Gray  difiers  somewhat  from  Mr. 
Paget  The  latter,  although  he  admitted  that  these  tumours  ave 
''  generally  of  innocent  nature/'  yet  believed  that  in  different  persons 
they  might  pursue  **  very  different  courses,  appearing  in  some  as  an 
innocent,  in  others  as  a  malignant  disease.*'*  Two  cases  are  recorded 
by  Mr.  Paget,  presenting  the  mydoid  structure  (and  neither  of  which, 
by  the  way,  originated  in  bones),  in  one  of  whicji  the  tumour 
suppurated,  the  glands  became  affected,  and  the  disease  returned  six 
mooths  after  removal;  while  in  the  other,  a  myeloid  tumour  of  the 
neck,  similar  deposits  were  found  after  death,  in  one  of  the  eervical 
gkmds  snd  in  the  lungs. 

XI.  lUsU  of  Hcwt(/y  Pfd$aiion  and  MespinUion  in  P/Msie,  and  vte 
EdaJbUma  to  Sleep,  Food,  Sunlight,  Ac  By  Edward  Smith,  M.D. 
— ^This  ia  the  sequel  to  Dr.  Smith's  former  paper,  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded  (No.  Y.).  We  have  recently  (April,  1856)  devoted  a 
considerable  space  to  an  original  communication  by  Dr.  Smith,  "  On 
the  Bate  of  Pulsation  and  Bespiration  in  Phthisis,  and  its  Relation  to 
file  Period  of  the  Day,  Posture,  Temperature,  dbc.,"  and  we  regret  that 
our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  detail  reppeoting  the  points 
in  the  |iaper  now  before  ua  We  would  menij  mention  that  one  c^ 
the  greatest  deviations  &t>m  the  normal  condition  of  these  function^ 
the  existence  of  which  in  phthisis  has  been  ascertained  by  Dr.  Smith's 
investigations,  consists  in  the  greater  frequency  of  the  respiration 
daring  the  night  than  during  the  day,  the  rate  of  pulsation,  however, 
being,  as  in  hef^h,  the  greatest  in  the  day-time.  This  paper  is  also 
illustrated  by  a  number  of  ingenious  diagrams. 

XII.  C(ue8  of  Frntifdegia  anodated  wUh  Gonorrhoea  and  Stridure 
of^  Urethra,  By  WiiiLiAic  Qull,  M.D. — ^Three  of  the  four  cases 
recorded  proved  &to],  and  there  was  found  to  be  softening  of  the  cord; 
and  hence  the  author  is  led  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  views  formerly 
expressed  by  Mr.  Stanley,  that  in  such  cases,  paraplegia  may  result 
without  organic  lesion  of  the  cord,  from  a  morbid  impression  being 
conveyed  to  it  from  the  kidneys,  and  reflected  outwards  to  the  ex- 
tremities. 

XIII.  Case  of  a  Young  Woman,  in  wliom  tJie  main  Arterim  of  hoik 
Upper  Eastremities,  and  of  the  Left  Side  of  the  Neck,  were  tkrougkotU 
wmpLetely  obliterated^  By  William  S.  Savory,  F.B.C.S. — This  case 
is  of  extreme  interest,  and  is  very  carefully  reported.  The  patient  waa 
a  female,  aged  twenty-two,  who  had  been  out  of  health  from  her  sixth 
year.  She  had  suffered  from  vague  flying  pains,  chlorosis,  and  chorea; 
and  when  admitted  as  an  out-patient  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  "  no  pulse 
could  be  distinguished  in  any  of  the  vessels  of  the  head,  neck,  or  upper 

•  Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology,  toI.  ii.  pp.  228. 
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Bxinmiiaea.  The  femovab  and  the  ▼eeBels  of  tbe  lover  extrenitieB 
pulsttfeed,  biLt  not  strongly.  A  bmit  could  be  detected  in  the  righi 
OQmmou  carotid.  A  shrill  bruit,  almost  amountiog  to  a  soft  vhi^k^ 
oonld  be  heard  at  the  top  of  the  stenxmn:  beyond  thia^.ao  morbid 
aott&d  was  detected.''  At  the  post-xeortem  it  was  found  that  "  aboufi 
an  inch  or  less  from  their  ^Mrigin,  the  right  eubclavian,  the  left  carotid, 
and  the  left  subclaviaa  arteries  became  suddenly  contracted  to  oa^ 
feurth  or  one-fifth  of  their  natacal  sise.  This  chazige  extended  through- 
out these  ▼easela,  through  the  axillary^  brachial,  radial,  and  ulnar 
arteries  on  both  sides,  and  the  left  external  carotid  artery.  The  eon- 
tcaeted  canal  in  their  interior  was  oomplet^y  blocked  up  and  ohlite* 
ratad  by  a  £brousoord,  which  extended*  with  scarcely  any  interruption, 
throoghout  their  eoti^  length."  Among  other  important  points  may 
be  mentioned  the  ulceration  on  the  left  side  of  the  head»  involyiag 
saeeessively  integuments^  bene,  and  brain,  ulceration  of  the  left  cornea, 
(be,  in  connexion  with  the  obliteration  of  the  left  carotid  artery. 

XI Y.  Analysis  of  Cases  of  Amp\U(Uion  of  the  Limbs  in  tfie  JRadolifii 
Infiramiry^  Oxford,  By  E.  L.  Hussey. — ^This  paper  gives  in  a  tabu- 
lated form  the  results  of  all  amputations  of  the  limbs  at  the  Rad- 
di^  Infirmary,  from  the  year  1838  down  to  the  present  time,  and 
also  of  a]l  the  cases  in  whidi  primary  amputation  has  been  performed 
since  1810.  The  paper  conttuns  many  facts  of  cousiderable  value  to 
those  interested  in  surgical  statistics.  The  author  insists,  and  with 
justice,  that  in  arranging  cases  of  amputation  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison, due  regard  must  be  had  to  the  cause  of  amputation.  A 
striking  illustration  of  the  propriety  of  this  injunction  occurs  in  the 
paper,  in  the  case  of  amputation  of  the  thigh.  Of  57*  cases  in  which 
this  operation  was  performed  for  disease  of  the  knee,  there  were  only 
6  deaths  (or  1  in  9^)  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  operation; 
whereas  of  6  cases  of  primary  amputation  of  the  thigh  on  account  of 
injury,  5  proved  &tal  within  little  more  than  three  weeks. 

XY.  On  ike  Structure  and  Naiti/re  of  the  so-eaUed  Colloid  Caneer. 
By  SEPmcus  W.  Biblet. — ^There  is  much  that  is  interesting  in  Mr. 
Sibley's  memoir,  yet  we  regret  that  on  some  points  we  are  compelled 
to  differ  from  him. 

Ur.  Sibley  makes  the  statement,  upon  which  he  la^s  great  stress^ 
that  the  stroma  of  colloid,  in  its  most  characteristic  form,  assnmes  the 
shape  of  a  convoluted  membrane,  and  that  the  fibrous  appeaeazica 
which  may  sometimes  be  oheerved,  is  due  either  to  a  foldii^  and 
stretching  of  the  membrane,  6r  to  the  membrane  having  split  up  into 
fibres  in  a  direction  corresponding  to  the  iolda.  In  a  strictly  lasto* 
•logical  sense,  a  ^nembrane  is  perfectly  homogeneous  and  structureless^ 
and  the  term  is  limited  to  the  wall  of  a  primary  organic  cell,  or  to  an 
aggregation  of  the  walls  of  such  celhu  Do  we  find  a  membrane  eon* 
Ibrming  to  such  a  definition  in  the  stroma  of  colloid  f  Our  own  ob- 
servations negative  such  a  belief,  and  even  Mr.  Sibley's  figures  and 
description  are  at  variance  with  it.  The  occasional  presence  of  nuclei 
scattered  throughout  these  fibres^  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Paget  (although 
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denied  by  Mr.  Sibley),  would  seem  to  oontra-indicate  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  the  latter  as  to  the  development  of  the  stroma  from  the 
original  colloid  celhk 

The  "  eoUoid  bodies"  which  fill  up  the  locnli  in  the  stroma  ore  de- 
scribed as  consisting  of  two  parts — a  central  portion,  or  "  kemel," 
composed  of  one  or  more  nucleated  cells,  and  a  surrounding  gelatinous 
substance,  apparently  deposited  in  concentric  layers. 

The  author  records  9  cases  of  the  disease  which  he  has  observed, 
and  draws  the  conclusion  that  ''colloid  is  a  disease  perfectly  mii 
generis^  distinct  from  cancer,  and  having  nothing  malignant  in  its 
results,  beyond  that  induced  by  the  presence  of  a  serious  local  disease. 
These  conclusions,  it  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  are  opposed  to  those 
arrived  at  by  Lebert,  Paget,  and  others — ^viz.,  that  there  are  many 
cases  of  colloid  which,  in  their  clinical  history,  exhibit  "  all  the  dis- 
tinctive features'*  of  true  cancer.  The  number  of  well  recorded  cases^ 
however,  is  yet  but  small,  and  those  of  Mr.  Sibley  constitute  a 
valuable  contribution  towards  the  clearing  up  of  this  impoitant 
subjecl 

XVI.  Case  of  Fracture  of  Four  Cervical  Vertebrtx,  wiUh  Dislocation^ 
produced  by  digJU  and  unusual  Cause,  and  resulting  in  tm/mediate 
Death;  with  Notes  of  a  Case  of  Fracture  of  the  Os  Colas.  By  Geobge 
Green  Gascoten,  M.II.C.S. — The  fracture  in  the  first  case  is  parti- 
cularly  worthy  of  notice,  from  the  peculiar  mode  of  its  production — 
viz.,  by  a  man  seizing  the  deceased's  hat  by  the  brim,  and  forcibly 
twisting  his  head  from  side  to  side  several  times,  and  then  pushing 
him  back  upon  a  form  in  the  sitting  posture.  "  His  head  then  dropped 
forwards,"  he  slipped  off  the  seat,  and  in  a  few  minutes  exhibited  no 
signs  of  lifa 

XYII.  Two  Cases  of  Extensive  Absorption  of  the  Bones  of  the  Head, 
foUouyed  in  one  of  them  by  Hernia  Cerebri.     By  CissAR  H.  Hawkins, 
President  of  the  Society. 

XVIII.  Two  Cases  of  Malformation  of  ^  Heart.  By  H.  Han- 
HOTTB  Vbrnon,  M.D. — In  one  of  these  interesting  cases,  the  heart  was 
obtained  from  the  body  of  a  child,  who  died  cyanotic  four  hours  and  a 
half  afler  birth.  The  foramen  ovale  was  closed,  but  the  tricuspid 
valve  was  incompetent,  and  the  septum  ventriculorum  imperfect,  ss  a 
consequence  of  which  the  aorta  had  a  common  origin  from  both  ven- 
tricles. The  pulmonary  artery  arose  from  the  right  ventricle,  and  had 
no  communication  nor  connexion  with  the  aorta. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  an  infimt,  who  died  suddenly  with 
dyspnoea,  on  the  eighth  day  after  birth,  and  who  had  appeared  per- 
fectly well  untU  within  sixteen  hours  of  death.  The  auricular  septum 
was  found  to  be  incomplete,  with  not  the  slightest  vestige  of  a  septum 
between  the  ventricles.  From  the  common  ventricle  a  single  vessel 
arose,  which  gave  off,  first  a  right  and  left  pulmonary  artery,  and  then 
a  third  vessel,  which  divided  into  innominata,  left  carotid,  and  sub- 
clavian arteries.  A  common  coronary  arteiy  passed  down  firom  the 
innominata* 
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XIX.  On  Encephaiocde ;  being  the  Hiatory  of  a  Case,  vnth  a  TaHnjUar 
Analyaia  of  Sweniy-Jive  Caues.  By  John  Z.  Lawuencb,  F.RC.S. — 
The  case  recorded  was  that  of  a  female  child,  who  survived  her  birth 
five  months,  with  a  congenita]  tumour  on  the  back  of  her  neck,  almost 
as  large  as  her  head.  After  death,  this  tumour  was  found  to  contain 
the  whole  of  the  cerebellum  and  part  of  the  cerebrum,  which  was  con- 
tinuous with  the  intra-cranial  portion  of  the  encephalon.  Seventy-Hve 
similar  cases  have  been  collected  by  the  great  industry  of  the  author. 
Of  these  75  cases,  53  were  in  the  occipita]  rogion,  and  in  16  there  was 
also  spina  bifida.  In  5  only  of  44  cases  was  the  brain  healthy,  there 
being  in  the  majority,  atrophy,  softening,  or  ventricular  effusion.  The 
great  majority  of  cases  were  either  born  dead,  or  did  not  long  survive 
birth.     Only  6  cases  on  record  have  lived  for  some  years. 

XX.  An  Account  of  the  Arrangement  of  the  Mttscular  Subatanee  in 
the  Urinary  and  certain  of  the  Geiierative  Organaofthe  Human  Body. 
By  Qboroe  Yinsr  Ellis. — ^This  paper  is  one  of  much  value,  contain- 
ing the  author's  careful  description  of  his  own  dissections  and  obser- 
vations. Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  do  more  than  make  a  pass- 
ing  allusion  to  some  of  the  facts  mentioned  in  it. 

The  prostate  is  described  as  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  circular 
muscular  fibres,  continuous  with  those  of  the  bladder,  and  hence  "  the 
propriety  of  calling  that  body  a  gland  is  rendered  doubtful."  A.  sub- 
mucous stratum  of  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  (but  no  circular  ones) 
is  described  as  surrounding  the  urethra. 

The  vesiculfe  seminaies  are  enveloped  in  a  longitudinal  and  trans- 
verse layer  of  muscular  fibres,  which,  from  their  office,  might  be  named 
"eompreaaor  veaicuke  et  duetiAa  aeminia,*^ 

The  corpora  cavernosa  of  the  penis  have  a  double  sheath,  composed 
of  longitudinal  and  circular  fibres;  the  corpus  spongiosum,  a  single 
sheath,  composed  of  circular  fibres  only. 

XXI.  On  Mercurial  FumigcUion  in  the  TrecUment  of  SypfdUa.  By 
Hbnrt  Lee. — ^The  object  of  this  communication  is  to  record  a 
plan  of  fumigation  adopted  by  the  author,  which  he  has  found  very 
effectual  in  bringing  the  system  under  the  influence  of  mercury,  with- 
out any  disagreeable  effects.  The  peculiarity  of  the  plan  consists  in 
the  use  of  calomel  as  a  substitute  for  the  mercurial  preparations  more 
ordinarily  employed,  and  in  combining  the  fumes  with  the  vapour  of 
water.  We  can  have  little  doubt  as  to  the  efficacy  of  such  a  plan  in 
inducing  mercurial  action,  but  whether  we  are  warranted  in  adopting 
such  a  procedure  in  all  cases  of  secondary  and  tertiary  syphilis,  as  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Lee,  we  think  veiy  questionable. 
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L^wbuck  der  Ph^aiclogie  des  MeMohen.  Yon  O.  LirBWlo,  P^ofeasor 
an  der  Joeepba-Akademie  in  Wien.  YoL  i.  pp.  458,  voL  ii.  pp.  Ml. 
— Leipzig  nnd  Heiddberg,     1856. 

TexU^)ook  ofUwnan  Physiology.    By  Professor  Ludwio.     1866. 

The  dsvendtj  of  titles  under  which  the  works  on  pbyaiologj  «t  the 
present  day  are  brought  before  the  scientific  reader,  appears  not  a  little 
remarkable.  We  have  books  purporting  to  treat  (^  Human  Physio- 
logy, Comparative  Physiology,  Yegetable  Physiology,  Chemieai  Phy« 
siology,  Expmmental  Physidiogy,  in  &ct,  of  every  imaginable  kind  of 
Physiology;  and  if  we  analyse  these  various  works,  what  do  we  find? 
Simply  tli^s,  that  eaoh  author  in  his  partieslar  dq»rtment  has  at- 
tempted to  explain  the  fmidamentai  laws  govenung  organic  ]i£e. 

The  term  Physiology  had  formerly  a  far  wider  application  than  we 
modems  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  it.  It  was  at  one  time  ooosidered 
to  include  Natural  Philosophy,  and  to  comprehend  within  its  nmige 
every  discovery  which  in  any  way  elocidated  the  nature  and  properties 
of  animate  and  inanimate  existence.  It  was  the  sdence  which  ex- 
plained cause  and  effect,  phenomena  and  laws  inherent  in  every  mate* 
rial  object.  A  treatise  ea  the  nature  and  functions  of  tbe  difierent 
parts  of  whieh  animsis  and  plants  are  composed,  and,  at  the  same  timi^ 
a  commentary  on  the  philosophy  of  the  complex  affieetions  and  powers 
of  the  mind;  it  may,  in  fact,  be  not  inaptly  defined  as  a  union  of  the 
two  sciences  which  we  are  now  accustomed  to  regard  aeparat^y  under 
the  respective  titles  of  Physic  and  Physiology.  In  Is^r  time8»  the 
adence  of  Physics  has  been  understood  to  signify  more  especially  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  inorganic  world,  while  that 
of  Physiology  has  been  restricted  to  the  study  of  the  functi^ms  of  iho 
different  parts  and  organs  composing  each  individual  animal  and  vege- 
table—in a  word,  the  phenomena  of  life. 

Tbe  science  of  nature  is  thus  seen  to  have  passed  through  two  great 
eras,  forming  during  the  first  a  single  object  of  study,  but  divided 
during  the  second  into  distinct  and  separate  branches.  A  third  greait 
era  seems  even  now  to  be  casting  its  shadow  before,  as  it  is  the  custom 
of  coming  events  to  do.  It  appears  not  improbable  that  in  the  advent 
of  tins  new  era,  physiology  and  physics,  reunited  into  one  science,  will 
once  move  form  a  single  object  of  study  to  the  philosopher.  In  pro* 
portion  as  our  knowledge  advances,  the  more  visibly  can  we  tcace  the 
intimate  relation  existing  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 
We  may  even  add,  that  day  by  day  soieiiGe  is  leading  us  gradually  tm 
to  the  discovery  that  the  organic  and  inorganic  form  but  one  world, 
and  that  the  laws  governing  the  one,  are  equally  effectual  in  con- 
trolling the  other.  To  such  men  as  Faraday,  in  his  '  Experimental 
Physics;'  Helmholtz,  in  his  '  Kesearches  on  Electricity/  &c. ;  Grove,  in 
his  'Correlation  of  the  Physical  Forces;'  Carpenter,  in  his  able  Essay 
'On  the  Mutual  Relations  of  the  Yital  and  Physical  Forces;*  and, 
lastly,  "  Nomos^"  in  his  search  after  a  central  law  in  nature,  are  we  at 
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present  chiefly  indebted  for  the  lenses  with  which  we  peer  into  the: 
darkness  in  which  the  workings  of  nature  are  shrouded 

The  yiews  of  Professor  Carpenter  on  this  subject,  as  expressed  in 
is  paper  '  On  the  Mutual  Relations  of  the  Vital  and  Phyaieal  Forces^' 
may  not  be  inappropriately  -quoted  here. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt"  (he  says)  "  that  the  present  tendency  of  scientific 
inrestigation  is  to  show  a  much  more  intimate  relation  than  has  been  commonly 
fopposed  to  exist  between  the  vital  and  physical  agencies ;  and  to  prove  that, 
whilst  the  former  are  of  a  nature  altogetncr  pecuhar,  they  are  yet  dependent 
on  condilioiis  supplied  by  the  latter.  And  the  more  doselr  these  phenomena 
are  investigated,  the  more  intimate  and  waiform  does  that  aependence  appear; 
80  that  we  seem  to  have  the  general  conclusion  almost  forced  upon  us,  thai 
the  vital  forces  of  various  kinds  have  the  same  relation  to  the  several  physical 
forces  of  the  inorganic  world  that  they  have  to  each  other." 

Many  physiofegists  of  high  standing  are  even  inclined  to  go  a  step 
further  than  the  author  just  quoted  has  done.  The  diaooveries  made 
in  physiology,  and  the  other  expernnental  sciences,  during  the  last  few 
yearly  have  already,  they  think,  gone  far  to  prove  that  the  phenomena 
of  life  both  originate  in,  and  are  dependent  on,  the  laws  whioh  regulate 
the  inorganic  universe.  Day  by  day  it  wMdd  seem  that  the  theory 
which  attributes  every  phenomenon  of  life  to  a  pvrely  vital  cauae, 
ignoring  entirely  the  influenee,  and  even  the  existence,  of  phyaieai 
force  in  the  manifestations  of  animal  life,  is  becoming  less  and  less 
secure.  In  the  present  state  of  science,  the  existence  of  a  vital  prin* 
dple  ought  not  to  be  dogmatically  denied ;  for  unless  we  admit  the 
presence  of  an  inherent  power  in  animals,  difierent  from  all  the  phy- 
sical forces  with  which  we  are  as  yet  acqnaintedi  it  becomes  perfectly 
impossible  to  explain  how  the  primary  cell  of  one  animal  which  to 
appearance  has  a  perfect  identity  with  that  of  another  animal,  in  the 
one  case  develc^  itself  into  a  being  with  all  the  attributes  of  a  man; 
while,  in  the  other  case,  notwithstanding  that  it  has  received  as 
Bouiiahment  the  same  inorganic  elements  and  organic  compounds,  its 
development  stops  short  at  that  of  a  lower  animal.  How  is  it,  we  say, 
that  in  the  same  species  one  cell  is  ultimately  dev^oped  into  a  male, 
and  another  cell,  placed,  as  in  the  case  of  twins,  in  the  very  same  con* 
ditkms  in  respect  to  time,  place,  and  nourishment,  becomes  a  female ; 
the  former  possessing  all  the  physical  and  mental  characteristics  of  the 
fetlier;  the  latter  the  various  hereditary  endowments  of  the  maltemal 
parents  Tins  cannot  be  explained  as  yet  on  any  other  supposition  than 
that  there  exists  a  force  in  nature  which  we  have  feiled  to  define. 
But  while  asserting  this,  we  must  not  attempt  to  ignore  the  feet,  that 
the  territory  held  by  the  so-called  vitalists  is  gradually  narrowing  in 
extent,  while  the  domain  of  those  who  have  been  censured  for  sup- 
pQEting  tike  chemioo-physical  doctrine  of  life,  proportionally  widens 
<m  every  side.  The  book  which  we  are  about  to  introduce  to  our 
readers  contains  ample  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  this  statement, 
and  no  one  can  rise  from  an  attentive  perusal  of  Ludwig^s  '  Text- 
book of  Htmian  Physiology,'  without  being  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
it  contains  many  facts  tending  to  show  that  physiology,  without 
impropraety,  may  be  called  the  chemistry  and  physics  of  life.     The 
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author  has  indeed  limited  himself  almost  entirely  to  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  in  a  purely  physical  point  of  view;  yet  throughout  the 
vork  there  is  sufficient  to  prove  to  eveiy  reasoning  mind,  that  chemical 
agencies  are  of  equal,  if  not  of  superior,  importance  to  physical  forces^ 
for  the  development  of  every  animal  function. 

In  the  prefieu^,  the  author  remarks  that  pathologists  are  often  com- 
plaining of  the  unpractical  direction  of  physical  physiology,  forgetting 
altogether  that  physiology  can  never  be  of  much  service  to  pathology, 
until  it  has  penetrated  those  mysterious  primary  conditions  from  which 
healthy  life  emanates.  When  this  important  desideratum  has  been 
obtained,  the  medical  practitioner  will  be  able  to  recognise  the 
boundaries  of  health  and  disease.  And  when  he  has  analysed  the 
diseased  process,  as  well  as  the  physiology  of  the  healthy  one,  he  will 
imderstand  what  conditions  require  to  be  changed  in  order  to  repro- 
duce in  a  diseased  part  a  normal  healthy  action.  The  complaints  of 
the  pathologist  are  as  groundless  as  those  made  by  the  practical 
mechanic  and  chemist  against  what  they  considered  the  unpractical 
direction  of  the  researches  of  the  theoretical  physicist  and  chemist. 
The  pathologist,  too,  we  think,  cannot  &il  to  see  that  neither  his 
researches  in  the  deadhouse,  nor  his  microscopic  investigation  of 
diseased  tissue,  can  alone  lead  to  a  true  elucidation  of  the  nature  of 
diseased  action.  For  such  information  he  must  search  in  the  labora- 
tory of  the  physiologist.  There,  and  there  only,  must  the  fundamental 
laws  of  diseased,  as  well  as  of  healthy  action,  be  studied.  Already  is 
the  working  of  these  laws  to  some  extent  manifest,  and  even  the  laws 
themselves  are  to  fi  certain  measure  appreciated ;  but  a  long  time,  we 
fear,  may  yet  elapse  before  these  laws  will  be  completely  understood. 
Physiology,  although  a  special  science,  has  yet  its  branches  ramifying 
into  all  the  inductive  sciences, — ^its  advance,  consequently,  keeps  pace 
with  that  of  those  sciences,  proceeding  as  they  do,  sometimes  at  a 
quicker,  sometimes  at  a  slower  rate.  It  can  never  outstrip  its  com* 
pauions,  and  it  is  still  less  reasonable  to  expect  pathology  to  place 
itself  in  the  van ;  the  progress  of  pathology  being  even  more  dependent 
than  that  of  physiology  on  the  march  of  the  collateral  sciences,  its 
speed  would  perhaps  increase  were  its  votaries  more  minutely  to  copy 
the  methods  of  research  adopted  by  philosophers  engaged  in  the  sister 
sciences. 

Throughout  the  work  under  review  there  is  a  want  of  minute 
anatomi<»l  detail,  —  a  want  which  we  are  unaccustomed  to  find  in 
English  text-books  on  physiology.  But  we  can  neither  be  surprised 
nor  disappointed  at  this  apparent  omission  when  ^e  consider  the  wide 
field  the  author  has  had  to  traverse,  and  the  impossibility  of  giving  in 
two  volumes  a  complete  description  of  geneitd  anatomy  in  addition  to 
a  treatise  on  physiology.  Indeed,  such  a  combination  is  quite  unne- 
cessary, and  when  it  does  occur,  it  is  censured  as  superfluous  by  Conti- 
nental physiologists.  They  consider,  and  we  believe  justly,  tluit  there 
exists  as  great  a  distinction  between  general  anatomy  and  physiology 
as  there  is  between  the  latter  and  chemistry.  Although,  as  our  author 
remarks,  human  physiology  can  in  no  case  dispense  with  anatomy,  yet 
still  less  is  it  possible  for  physiology  to  make  use  of  any  anatomical 
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description,  no  matter  how  exact  it  maybe.  A  text-book  at  least  can 
only  make  use  of  those  anatomical  descriptions  which  are  specially 
devised  with  regard  to  the  wants  of  physiology,  and  that  are  so  cha- 
racteristic, that  an  idea  of  the  functions  can  be  formed  from  the 
description  of  the  construction  of  the  parts ;  or  in  other  words,  when 
a  knowledge  of  the  structure  is  suffideut  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
duties  to  be  performed.  A  description  of  this  kind,  however,  is 
impracticable  until  science  has  so  &r  advanced  as  to  enable  us  to 
possess  a  definite  idea  of  the  function  belonging  to  each  peculiar  form* 
The  correctness  of  this  statement  will  be  denied  by  no  one  who  kfiows 
the  history  of  syndesmography  and  osteography,  and  the  progressive 
descriptions  which  have  brought  these  studies  to  their  present  physio- 
logical position.  Although  they  had  been  cultivated  for  centuries, 
they  were  not  made  serviceable  to  physiology  until  the  recent  labours 
of  the  Brothers  Weber.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  look  at  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  muscles  and  vessels  as  they  are  given  in  most  of  the  text- 
books of  anatomy,  we  shall  at  once  see  their  utter  uselessness,  even  in 
the  hands  of  the  most  accomplished  masters  in  mechanics  and  hydrau- 
lics. The  former  would  be  as  much  at  a  loss  to  determine  how  a 
known  amount  of  power  developed  by  the  described  mascles  was 
employed  in  moving  the  limbs,  as  the  latter  would  be  puzzled  to  demon- 
strate by  calculation  based  on  the  known  volume  and  velocity  of  a 
stream  at  the  entrance  of  the  aorta,  its  action  in  its  passage  through 
the  remote  vessels.  By  an  intimate  comparison  of  the  results  already 
achieved  by  descriptive  anatomy,  with  the  amount  of  assistance  it  is 
expected  to  render  to  physiology,  we  at  once  see  how  limited  is  the 
})arts  of  anatomical  books  really  available  to  the  physiologist. 

The  following  is  the  order  in  which  Professor  Ludwig  has  arranged 
his  subject.  The  first  volume  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 
elemente  and  of  the  organic  compounds  composing  the  human  body; 
then,  of  the  nerves  and  muscles;  and  lastly,  of  the  physiology  of  the 
senses.  The  second  volume  is  a  treatise  on  the  development  and 
decay  of  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body  (nutrition) ;  the  last  chap- 
ters being  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  animal  heat  As  all  text- 
books are  to  a  certein  extent  compilations,  it  is  sometimes  no  easy 
task  for  a  reviewer  to  select  for  criticism  the  parts  of  the  work  which 
may  appear  most  interesting  to  his  readers;  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
task  are  certainly  not  diminished  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  the 
selection  requires  to  be  made  from  a  mass  of  matter  as  overwhelming 
as  the  sources  from  which  it  is  drawn  are  various.  But  as  the  value 
of  a  systematic  treatise  deijends  chiefly  on  the  amount  of  care  and 
discretion  with  which  the  author  has  extracted  his  materials  from  the 
journals  and  monographs  on  the  subject  treated  of,  and  still  more  on 
the  general  conclusions  drawn  by  him  from  the  facts  he  has  collected, 
we  consider  it  more  advisable  to  examine  the  deductions  of  the  author, 
than  to  follow  him  out  and  criticise  the  sources  from  which  he  has 
culled  his  information.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  authors  of  Text-books  on  Physiology  have  to  contend,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  science,  and  the  immense  quan- 
tity of  ephemeral  literature  which  burdens  the  mind  with  transient 
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theories  teuding  not  vnfreqiiently  to  obaoare  the  Tery  fi^ts  opcm  whieh 
they  are  bejaed.  We  ahooki  therefore^  in  diffiariag  from  our  «ntiior, 
be  cautious  how  we  oppose  our  opinion  to  his;  for  it  is  safer  to  peas 
by  in  silence  a  doubtfol  theory,  than  rashly  to  raise  a  perh^»s  untaukUe 
objection.  Hasty  counter-generalization  is  at  all  times  to  be  oon* 
demned;  and  never  more  so  than  in  the  consideration  of  physiefegical 
science,  where  every  new  experiment  is  apt  to  modify,  if  not  to  oiver- 
turn,  the  usoally  received  doctrines. 

Before  proceeding  to  diseoss  that  portion  of  Lndwig's  work  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  atoms,  we  think  it  advisable  to  mention  what 
he  says  in  his  Introduction  r^^arding  the  elementary  conditions  of  the 
body,  as  it  is  strongly  indicative  of  the  physical  tendency  of  his  wmic 

"As  often,"  he  sajs,  ''as  we  analyse  the  orssns  of  the  snimal  body,  we  are 
forced  to  the  oondnsion  that  they  are  nitimatdj  composed  of  a  hroitccl  number 
of  chemini  atoms,  assoeiated  with  liglit,  heat,  and  electricity.  From  this  fact 
we  draw  the  condosion  that  all  animal  phenoMna  may  be  eonsideied  as  the 
result  of  the  simplf  attraction  and  repulsion  which  is  observed  in  every  de- 
mentarj  being.  Tlus  theory  will  be  undeniable  if  it  is  possible  to  show  with 
mathematical  exactitude  that  the  elements  in  the  aaimaibody  are  so  arranged 
as  to  time,  place,  and  quantity,  as  to  render  it  possible  to  cleduce  from  their 
reaction  all  the  functions  of  the  living  and  dead  organism.'* 

This  is,  as  our  author  himself  remarks,  not  the  view  most  com* 
monly  received  on  the  subject;  neverthelesB, it  is  the  doctrine  hdid  by 
those  physiologists  who  are  ranked  as  belonging  to  the  new  school,  in 
contradistinction  to  those  who  still  hold  the  old  theories  lefparding  tha 
« living  ether"  of  nerves,  &c  This  leads  us  to  speak  of  what  the 
author  "calls  the  Atomic  Arrangement  of  the  Animal  Organism.  To 
give  the  reader  a  clear  idea  of  his  views  upon  this  pointy  it  may  be  as 
well  to  translate  a  couple  of  the  paragraphs  occurring  in  the  fini 
chapter,  as  they  may  be  considered  to  a  certain  extent  a  key  to  the 
remainder.  The  chapter  begins  with  the  statement,  that  after  organic 
chemistry  has  shown  the  ponderable  mass  of  the  animal  body  to  be  a 
combination  of  individual  atoms,  it  becomes  the  province  of  Physiology 
to  disoover  what  ai'e  the  functions  fulfilled  by  each  of  these  more  or 
less  complex  atoms  in  the  living  organism.  This  i«x>blem  will  be 
regarded  as  solved  when  we  have  fully  determined  the  arrangement  of 
the  elements  in  each  compound,  the  amount  of  latent  heat,  and  the 
degree  of  affinity  which  every  individual  atom  numifests  towards  all 
the  rest  in  the  animal  body,  under  the  there  existing  circumstances : 

"Jtaiional  Fwrmnla  of  the  Arrangement  of  Atoms. — ^It  is  known  that  by  the 
action  of  heat,  li^ht,  electricity,  and  other  chemical  agents,  the  chemical  com- 
pounds in  the  body  can  be  decomposed.  From  this  decomposition,  not  elements 
themselves,  but  the  'immediate  principles,'  which  contain  a  greater  or  lesser 
number  of  atoms,  arc  generally  obtained.  From  this  circumstance,  chemists 
conclude  it  to  be  possible  that  the  complex  organic  combinations  do  not  origi- 
nate in  the  direct  union  of  simple  elements,  but  in  the  union  of  compounds^ 
these  compounds  themselves  being  an  aggregate  of  simple  atoms.  Mecha- 
nically explained,  this  means,  that  in  each  complex  organic  combination  the 
simple  elements  attract  each  other  with  unequal  force,  and  that  a  certain 
number  of  them  having  a  greater  attraction  for  each  other,  form  themselvea 
into  compact  groups,  which  groups  again,  by  adheiing  together,  form  the  cosft- 
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plez  ooni|ioiiiid.  Each  one  of  these  individnal  mnps  of  atoms  vonld  attract 
another  suniLur  group,  as  if  it  were  an  iadivisiue  vhole.  We  mig^t  add,  as 
a  supplementaiy  remark,  that  as  the  compoand  is  m(Mre  easily  hroken  up  into 
the  mdividoal  groups  than  these  groups  are  separated  into  their  ultimate  ele- 
ments, the  attraction  of  the  elements  in  each  group  must  he  stronger  than 
the  attraction  of  one  group  for  another. 

"This  theory  can  be  further  explained  hy  a  diagram,  wherein  we  represent 
the  elements  by  points,  and  indicate  the  degrees  of  their  reciprocal  attraction 
\fS  the  space  between  each  point,  as  is  seen  in  the  accompanying  figure, 


which  represents  a  substance  composed  of  sixteen  atoms.  Although 


science  is  far  from  bein^  able  accurately  to  define  the  exact  conditions  on  which 
the  facts  comprised  unaer  the  term  '  atom  arrangement'  depend,  it  must  never- 
theless be  accepted  as  a  fact,  that  in  every  complex  oi^mc  compound  a  cer- 
tain number  of  atoms  possess  a  far  greater  attraction  ror  each  other  than  for 
any  of  the  others  with  which  they  are  associated. 

"  The  facts  mentioned  now  further  lead  to  the  adoption  of  the  idea»  that  the 
arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  a  ooii^[>lex  organic  substance  cannot  be  absolute, 
hut  are  liable  to  change  according  to  circumstances;  for  the  same  substance 
under  different  influences  yields  various  products  of  decomposition.  Eased  as 
it  is  on  facts,  this  extension  of  the  above  explained  idea  of  atomic  arrangement 
is  found,  when  closely  considered,  to  be  dependent  on  a  theoretical  necessity. 
¥or  as  we  look  upon  the  existence  of  an  organic  compound  as  the  consequence 
of  the  attraction  of  afl&nity  inherent  in  it,  we  must  see  that  when  a  new  active 
infloeBce  la  Inrougfat  to  faeinr  upon  it,  in  addition  to  tlMse  already  at  work,  a 
diangc  must  take  place  in  the  amount  of  attraction  which  previously  existed. 
To  explain  this,  we  shall  once  more  make  use  of  the  foregoing  diagram.  We 
shall  suppose,  for  example,  that  by  the  presence  of  some  decomposing  influence 

iheforyi   •:    ::    l*  has  changed  into  •:        :::»      This  change  might   be 

•  •  •  • 

caused  by  the  presence  of  an  additional  chemical  agent  possessing  a  special 
aiAiiity  to  two  of  the  sroups  of  atoms — the  middle  one,  and  that  to  the  right 
Innd.  The  result  of  this  change  in  position  would  manifestly  be  that  the 
icmaimng  three  groups  c^  atoms — ^the  left»  n)q)er,  and  lower  ones—being  freed 
from  the  attraction  exerted  by  the  other  two,  could  form  new  and  independent 
combinations.  The  uncertainty  which  still  obscures  the  theoretical  statements 
which  have  hitherto  been  made,  might,  if  we  consider  the  matter  strictly  in  a 
scientific  light,  render  Questionable  the  value  of  a  statement  of  this  kind ;  but 
while  we  do  not  deny  this,  we  must  aU  the  more  earnestly  direct  attention  to 
the  practical  importance  of  these  facts.  It  follows  from  them,  that  all  the 
fcsQits  that  can  possibly  arise  from  the  presence  of  a  compound,  depend 
nei^r  upon  the  absolute  number  and  quality  of  the  elements  wnich  enter  into 
combination,  nor  upon  the  amount  of  decomposition  which  a  comolex  substance 
may  undergo,  from  one  circumstance  or  another ;  but  that  in  order  completely 
to  characterize  these  results,  it  must  be  shown  what  decomposition  a  complex 
compound  undergoes  imder  accurately  determined  conditions.  In  chemical 
langTij^,  it  is  necessary  to  demonstrate  to  the  physiologist,  the  disposition  of 
the  rational  formula  of  the '  immediate  principles' during  the  time  of  their  sojourn 
in  the  animal  body."  (vol.  i.  p.  15.) 

From  this  quotation  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the  philoso- 
phic manner  in  which  our  author  treats  his  subject.  His  reasoning 
18  fax  removed  from  the  common  style  of  mediocrity.     He  entors 
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upon  his  tafik  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  he  has  to  encounter,  and 
imbued  with  that  confidence  which  necessarily  accrues  from  an  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  the  scientific  literature  of  the  time.  He  neither 
fears  to  grapi)le  with  the  vexatce  quceationes  as  they  occur,  nor  shrinks 
from  a  candid  avowal  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  present  knowledge  to 
unravel  the  Gordian  knot  by  which  many  of  the  fundamental  laws 
ruling  the  workings  of  animate  matter  are  bound.  A  single  paragra])h, 
although  it  includes  the  consideration  of  an  intricate  point,  is  hardly  a 
sufficient  criterion  of  the  writer's  mode  of  generalization;  but  the 
limited  space  at  our  command  would  not  permit  of  our  giving  numerous 
extracts. 

A  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  physiological  action  of  atoms  has 
not  yet  been  obtained:  nor  will  it  be  obtained  until  we  have  dis- 
covered all  the  immediate  principles  which  compose  the  various  parts 
and  organs  of  the  animal  body.  Much  remains  to  be  done  in  this 
direction ;  for  even  at  present  we  know  little  more  than  the  reactions 
of  many  of  the  immediate  principles  discovered  some  years  ago,  their 
atomic  equivalents  having  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

The  first  element  which  Ludwig  devotes  space  to,  is  Oxygen.  This 
gas,  as  is  well  known,  is  found  in  every  part  of  the  animal  body,  in  the 
fluids  as  well  as  in  the  solids,  both  in  a  free  and  in  a  combined  state; 
but  it  was  not  supposed  until  very  recently  that  it  there  occurred  in 
the  form  of  ozone.  That  such  is  in  reality  the  case,  however,  is  now, 
since  the  publication  of  Schonbein's  experiments,  the  commonly  re- 
ceived opinion.  Other  chemists  have  followed  up  Schonbein's  re- 
searches, and  have  obtained  results  for  the  most  part  in  accordance 
with  his  viewa  M.  De  Luca  recently  communicated  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  some  very  important  and  interesting  results, 
which  it  will  not  be  suj)ei'fluous  to  mention.  M.  De  Luca*s  researches 
were  made  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  if  the  oxygen  exhaled  by 
the  leaves  of  plants  in  the  sun*s  light,  presented  the  properties  of  ozone, 
Schonbein  having  discovered  tliat  the  juice  of  certain  mushrooms  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  transforming  oxygen  into  that  substance.  To  pre- 
vent misconception,  we  must  here  remark,  however,  that  these  gentle- 
men do  not  look  upon  ozone  as  a  peroxide  of  hydrogen  (the  old  view), 
but  have  adopted  the  new  opinion,  which  pronounces  ozone  to  be 
nothing  more  than  modified  oxygen — an  allotropic  condition ;  and  con- 
sider that  it  may  be  without  difficulty  analysed. 

M.  De  Luca's  experiments  wei'e  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  and 
prosecuted  with  every  attention  which  could  ensure  exactitude. 
They  chiefly  consisted  in  causing  a  large  quantity  of  air  (twenty  thou- 
sand litres)  taken  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  plants,  to  pass  slowly 
dmring  the  day  through  an  apparatus  containing,  in  separate  compart- 
ments, sulphuric  acid,  potassium,  and  a  dilute  solution  of  pure  potash. 
The  experiment  lasted  six  months,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the 
sulphuric  acid  was  found  to  contain  ammonia,  the  potassium  had  been 
partly  transformed  into  nitrate  of  potash,  while  the  alkaline  solution 
contained  nitrates.  From  this  M.  De  Luca  concludes,  that  the  oxygen 
exlialed  from  the  leaves  of  plants  by  the  action  of  light,  contains  ozon^ 
and  that  this  ozone  produces  the  oxidation  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air, 
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thereby  forming  nitric  acid,  m  the  same  way  as  ozone,  artificially  pre- 
pared, produces  nitrates  in  the  presence  of  air  and  alkalies.  If  this  be  a 
true  explanation  of  the  results,  we  would  no  longer  have  to  believe  that 
plants  absorb  pure  nitrogen,  but  that  they  assimilate  the  nitrogen  in 
the  form  of  nitrate  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  former  originating 
under  the  influence  of  vegetation,  the  latter  being  produced  in  the 
atmosphere. 

In  1852,  when  Ludwig  published  his  first  volume,  the  experiments 
of  Schonbein  had  already  been  made  public,  and  our  author,  recognis- 
ing at  once,  with  true  philosophical  acumen,  the  great  value  of  the 
discoveiy,  did  not  hesitate  to  embody  in  his  work  the  new  ideas  to 
which  this  discovery  gave  rise.     The  following  are  his  own  words : — 

**  In  consequence  of  the  fact,  that  our  food  consists  of  suhstances  poor  in 
oxygen,  while  our  excreta  are  rich  in  tliat  material,  the  chemical  processes 
occarring  in  the  animal  body  have  been  compared  to  combustion.  This  mode 
of  expression  is  perfectly  correct,  if  we  record  that  combustion  as  being  of  an 
altogjether  peculiar  description ;  the  pecmiarity  consisting  in  the  fact  that  it 
requires  no  high  temperature  for  its  development.  The  enigmatical  pheno- 
menon of  the  transformation  in  the  animal  body  of  the  almost  incombustible 
materials  into  carbonic  acid,  water,  &c.,  has  been  brought  nearer  to  a  solution 
by  the  important  discovery  of  Schonbein;  from  which  it  appears  that  oxygen 
exists  in  two  allotroplc  conditions.  One  of  these  conditions,  named  by  Schon- 
bein, the  excited  oxygen  (erregter  Sauerstoff),  lias  such  energetic  affinities, 
that  it  oxidizes  substances  at  any  tem{)erature.  If,  as  we  dare  to  suppose, 
this  allotroDlc  modification  of  oxygen  exists  in  the  animal  body,  we  can  easily 
comprehend  how  substances  are  therein  consumed  without  a  great  increase  of 
temperature.  Animal  combustion  is  peculiar  not  only  on  account  of  its  re- 
quiring no  great  increase  of  temperature  for  its  production,  but  also  because 
the  products  are  different  from  those  of  ordinary  combustion.  It  is  well 
known  that  albumen,  fat,  &c.,  in  the  presence  of  oxyG;en  at  a  hi^Ii  temperature, 
are  not  at  once  transformed  into  CO,,  HO,  NHg,  &c.,  but  into  other  compounds, 
which  can  afterwards  be  completely  consumed.  The  ultimate  products  of  com- 
bustion occurring  out  of  the  body,  are  identical  with  those  of  combustion  within 
it ;  but  the  intermediate  results'are  different ;  at  least,  we  do  not  find  the  same 
intermediate  products  in  the  animal  organism. 

"  The  close  affinity  betw^een  the  two  modes  of  combustion  is  made  still  further 
manifest  by  the  fact  that  they  both  develope  the  same  amount  of  heat.  This 
conclusion  may  be  adopted  with  safety,  since  it  is  known  that  the  products  of 
animal  combustion  contain  the  same  amount  of  latent  heat  as  those  of  the  flame. 
That  the  heat  transformed  from  the  latent  into  the  free  state  in  the  animal 
frame,  is  employed  in  the  production  of  motion  {BeiceffungserzeugencP),  is  made 
apparent  \y  the  fact  that  both  nerves  and  muscles  require  oxygen  for  the  deve- 
lopment of  their  functions."  (vol.  i.  p.  17.) 

These  conclusions  bear  a  great  analogy  to  those  at  which  M.  de  Luca* 
arrived  but  a  short  time  since ;  M.  de  Luca  thinks  it  not  improbable 
that  the  respired  oxygen  exists  in  the  blood  partly  in  the  form  of 
ozone,  like  the  oxygen  dissolved  in  turpentine,  and  most  probably  pro- 
duces similar  phenomena  of  oxidation.  These  views  are  strengthened 
by  the  important  and  interesting  experiments  of  B^champ  and  Picard,t 
who  found  that  by  slow  combustion,  efifected  by  means  of  a  solution 
of  permanganate  of  potash  at  a  temperature  of  176°  Fahr.,  albumen 
can  be  directly  resolved  into  urea.     Urea  can  also  be  obtained  out  of 

*  Comptes  Bendns,  Nov.  Srd,  18&6,  p.  865.  t  Ibid,  Sept.  8th,  1856. 
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tlie  body  frosn  other  azotised  ftnimal  produotB;  and  it  is  not  unrfiaiiQi^ 
able  to  suppose  that  this  ciystalluie  subBtaxioe,  which  we  daily  exfsrate, 
may  be  to  some  extent  a  diraot  product  of  the  respinition,  formed 
like  CO,,  in  the  blood,  by  the  prooess  of  alow  oxidation  by  the  oxygen 
of  the  reaptred  air  of  the  coaoess  of  nulsitiTe  nwrteriaJ ;  the  ot^er 
portion  of  urea  is  of  course  derived  from  the  effete  laasues.  We  wiM 
not  encroach  further  upon  the  subject  of  the  chemical  acticm  of  the 
rsspired  oxygen  in  the  blood,  but  refer  our  readers  to  our  experiments 
on  the  ohemistiy  of  respiration,  detailed  in  the  review  of  Magnus's 
doctrine,  in  the  number  of  "tiiis  Journal  for  October,  lSd6. 

The  large  amount  of  interesting  matter  in  the  wodc  before  us 
obliges  us  to  paas  somewhat  abruptly  to  our  author's  third  division  of 
his  subject — ^The  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System.  The  first  few 
paragraphs  are  confined  to  a  description  of  the  minute  structure  of 
nerves;  they  contain  nothing  new,  and  we  need  not  therefore  stay  to 
discuss  them.  At  pi^  77,  our  author  remarks  that  the  1^  of  a  irog 
is  superior  to  Du  BoIa's  multiplicator  as  a  test  of  nerve  electricity — 
ficstly,  on  account  of  no  apparatus  being  required  ;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause the  leg  will  twitch  even  in  cases  where  the  magnetic  needle 
remains  perfectly  motionless;  as,  lor  example,  when  two  streams  of 
electricity,  proceeding  in  opposite  directions,  exactly  balance  eaok 
other.  The  direction  of  the  electric  current  in  a  firog's  nerve  can  ahio, 
without  the  aid  of  the  electro  multiplicator,  be  shown  to  be  from  the 
snr&ce  to  the  -transverse  section.  For  a  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  is  done,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  page  79  of  Ludwig's 
book,  where  they  will  find  it  fully  explained.  The  electric  currents 
in  dead  nerves  proceed  either  in  a  diametricaUy  opposite  direction 
from  those  in  living  nerves,  or  at  most,  very  lightly  in  the  same 
direction.  The  positive  point  becomes  in  this  oaae  the  negative,  and 
vice  veraA. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  currents  traverse  nerves,  has  been 
minutely  investigated  by  Helmholtz,  and  the  rate  of  their  progress 
found  to  be,  in  sensory  as  well  as  motory  nerves,  61'^  metres  in  a 
second.  A  metre  is  39  inches — ^the  stimulus  therefore  travels  at  the 
enormous  rate  of  66*62  yards  in  a  second.  This  however  is  not  always 
the  case,  for  the  rapidity  of  the  current  depends  upon  the  state  of  l^e 
nerve,  as  well  as  upon  the  kind  of  animal  operated  upon.  In  man  it 
travels  three  times  quicker  than  in  the  frog.  The  temperature  of  the 
nerve  also  exerts  an  important  influence  upon  the  rapidity  of  the 
current,  a  nerve  of  a  frog  at  0®  of  temperature,  having  proved  a  much 
worse  conductor  than  at  the  normal  temperature  (10^-12°  Cent.). 

The  method  by  which  the  rapidity  of  the  stimulus  *travelling  m 
nerves  can  be  estimated,  is  -based  on  the  principle  first  pointed  out  by 
Pouillet,  of  measuring  short  spaces  of  time  by  means  of  an  electric 
current;  the  deflection  of  the  magnetic  needle  indicating  the  intensity 
of  the  current,  as  well  as  its  duration.  This  is  very  easily  understood 
if  we  regard  the  lu^on  of  the  electric  current  upon  the  needle  as  a 
series  of  uninterrupted  shock&  The  intensity  of  the  stream  would 
be  indicated  by  the  strength  of  the  blows,  and  its  duration  by  their 
number*    The  mechanical  action  of  a  current  upon  a  magnetic  needle 
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would  ooDsequenily  be  proportional  to  itfl  dumtion.  If  we  permit 
ibe  magnetic  needle  to  be  but  very  sligbtly  deflected,  tbe  deflection 
produced  by  equally  stoong,  but  unequally  enduring  currents,  would 
be  in  direct  pro}K>rtion  to  their  duration.  Upon  tbk  principle,  we  can 
meaaure  tbe  length  of  time  between  the  application  of  a  atimuloe  to 
a  nerve,  and  the  contraotion  of  the  muscle  to  which  the  nerve  is 
attached,  by  joining  a  current  of  known  intensity  exactly  at  the 
moment  the  stimulus  is  applied  to  the  nerve,  and  opening  ^e  current 
at  the  precise  moment  when  the  excitation  has  .reached  the  muscle. 

This  Helmholtz  has  accomplished  by  means  of  an  ingeniously  oon- 
atmcted  apparatus,  a  brief  but  lucid  description  of  which  is  to  be.found 
at  p.  115  of  Ludwig's  book. 

On  the  subject  of  the  pfaysiolcgical  action  of  nerves,  our  author 
remarks  that  the  excitors  of  nervous  action  are,  as  a  general  rule,  mo- 
chanieal :  heat,  light,  electnoity,  and  a  number  of  chemical  elements 
which  possess  a  certain  affinity  for  nerveniubetance.  Experience  how* 
ever  has  shown  that  these  agents  do  not  excite  all  the  nerves  in  a  uni- 
form manner.  Tbe  diflference  of  their  actions  is  observable  in  three 
reapwiAi — ^It  is  seen,  firstly,  in  the  fiict  that  the  same  substance  does 
not  act  as  a  stimulus  to  every  nerve;  secondly,  it  has  been  found 
that  an  agent  which  can  excite  several  nerves,  produces  in  some 
special  kinds  of  excitement  (various  sensations) ;  thirdly  and  IjMtly, 
it  is  known  that  a  certain  stimulant  applied  to  different  parts  of  the 
same  nerve,  gives  rise  to  various  resulta 

In  order  more  fully  to  explain  this  statement,  we  may  add  that,  as 
the  retina  can  only  be  excited  by  "  waves  of  light/'  electricity,  and 
pressure ;  the  acoustic  nerves  by  ''  sound-waves"  and  electricity ;  the 
oljQurtory  nerves  by  volatile  substances;  and  the  gustatory  nerves  bj 
soluble  substances  (but  not  by  all) — so  the  sensory  nerves  are  to  be 
excited  only  by  pressure,  heat,  and  chemical  and  electrical  action ;  the 
motory  nerves  by  pressure,  heat,  electricity,  and  a  limited  number  of 
chemical  substances;  and  lastly,  the  nerves  supplying  the  glands  by 
chemical  and  electrical  stimuli.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  means 
which,  under  similar  circumstances,  excites  various  nerves,  produces  in 
each  of  them,  apparently  or  really,  different  kinds  of  sensation.  Thus» 
for  example,  when  applied  to  a  motory  nerve,  the  pressure  produces 
motion,  to  a  cutaneous  nerve,  pain,  and  to  the  retina,  the  sensation  of 
light;  while,  again,  the  same  agent  applied  to  the  periphery,  produces 
different  results  than  when  its  power  is  exerted  on  the  course  of  the 
nerve.  Here  also  is  to  be  found  the  reason  why  the  sensation  of  light 
follows  the  illumination  of  the  distribution  of  the  optic  nerve  in  the 
retina,  and  not  that  of  the  optic  trunk  (Helmholtz),  why  warmth  is 
experienced  when  heat  is  applied  to  the  skin,  and  why  we  feel  pain  on 
the  application  of  the  same  agent  to  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  (£.  H. 
Weber). 

The  various  and  manifold  results  just  enumerated  may  cause  us  -to 
question  whether  we  are  justified  in  regarding  the  constitution  of  the 
nerves  as  uniformly  identical ;  and  may  make  us  inquire  if  we  should 
not  rather  divide  the  aggregate  of  the  nerves  into  special  acting 
groups.     We  can  see  no  necessity  for  adopting  the  latter  plan  until 
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we  discover  that  the  Tarions  physiological  effects  produced  by  the  ex- 
citation of  different  nerves  are  dependent  upon  a  variety  of  constitution 
iu  the  nerves  themselves,  and  not  upon  the  peculiar  structure  of  the 
organs  with  which  they  are  united,  either  at  their  periphery,  in  their 
course,  or  at  their  central  end.  This  point  might  be  determined  in 
three  ways.  The  first  and  most  direct  way  would  be  to  tiy  the  possi- 
bility of  uniting  the  divided  ends  of  nerves  supplying  different  oi^nsy 
which  nerves  are  hypothetically  supposed  to  have  dif^Brent  functionB. 
If  after  this  welding  together  of  different  nerves,  a  change  was  pro- 
duced in  the  results  normally  following  excitation  of  the  nerve— for 
instance,  if  the  stimulation  of  a  sensory  nerve  that  had  been  welded  to 
a  motory  gave  rise  to  motion — ^we  might  acknowledge  that  the  cause 
of  the  various  functions  does  not  exist  in  the  nerve,  but  is  to  be  sought 
for  elsewhere.  Bidder  has  very  ingeniously  worked  out  this  idea,  in-, 
asmuch  as  he  tried  to  unite  the  cut  ends  of  the  sensory  lingual  bnuM^ 
of  the  fifth  to  the  motory  hypoglossus.  Unfortunately,  these  interest- 
ing experiments  have  as  yet  given  no  satis&otory  result. 

A  second  manner  of  solving  the  problem  would  be,  to  deduce  the 
dissimilar  results  obtained  by  exciting  the  nerves  from  the  peculiarities 
of  the  organs  with  which  they  are  united.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
many  of  the  different  actions  of  a  nerve  depend  upon  its  peripheral 
distribution.  The  excitation  of  a  cutaneous  nerve  or  of  the  retina  can, 
for  example,  induce  directly  no  muscular  contraction,  the  nerves  not 
being  attached  to  any  musde.  Light,  moreover,  acts  upon  a  cutaneous 
nerve,  not  as  light,  but  as  heat  The  specific  properties  of  the  organs, 
as  well  as  the  part  that  the  nerve  plays,  are  more  readily  understood 
when  we  reflect  that  a  cutaneous  nerve  is  sensible  to  temperature  only 
so  long  as  it  still  ends  in  a  tactile  papilla,  and  that  the  optic  nerve  is 
excited  by  waves  of  light  at  no  other  point  than  at  its  ultimate  termi- 
nation. These  &ct8,  however,  must  not  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the 
peculiar  actions  of  nerves  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  organs  to 
which  they  are  supplied.  Other  facts  point  out  that  there  are  a 
variety  of  nervous  actions  which  are  either  dependent  upon  the  nerves 
themselves,  or  upon  the  part  of  the  central  organ  in  which  the  nerves 
originate.  For  we  find  different  results  following  the  application  of 
a  stimulus  to  that  portion  of  a  cut  nerve  which  is  still  attached  to  the 
brain  or  spinal  cord.  Pressure  to  the  central  end  of  a  divided  motory 
nerve  never  produces  pain;  finom  a  cutaneous  nerve  it  elicits  only 
pain ;  and  from  the  optic  nerve  only  the  sensation  of  light.  These 
various  results,  however,  can  still  be  attributed  to  a  peculiar  kind  of 
termination  of  the  nerves  in  the  brain,  as  well  as  to  a  peculiarity  of 
structure  of  the  so-called  sensory  organs,  or  those  of  the  will.  In 
reality,  the  nerves  enter  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  variously,  according 
as  they  are  sensory  or  motory ;  and  the  sensory  nerves  are  even  attached 
to  the  brain,  both  locally  and  histologically,  in  different  ways.  This 
series  of  consideitttions  offers  no  obstacle  to  the  belief  that  the  nerves 
themselves  are  everywhere  alike — ^indeed,  it  seems  rather  to  assist  ia 
establishing  the  fact. 

With  one  short  quotation  upon  the  origin  of  nerve-force,  we  shall 
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leave  the  depai*tmeiit  of  the  nerves,  which  is  full  of  interesting  and 
instnictive  remark : 

"The  source  of  nerve-force  is  most  probably  to  be  found  in  the  chemical 
decomposition  of  the  substances  of  which  the  nerves  are  composed.  In  proof 
of  this,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  nerves  only  retain  their  irritability  so  long 
as  the^  possess  a  definite  chemical  composition ;  and  also  that  living  nerves,  in 
an  excited  as  well  as  in  a  non-excited  condition,  gradually  lose  their  normal 
composition."  (p.  119.) 

Although  to  the  present  moment  not  demonstrated  by  chemical 
analysis,  this  is  yet  a  very  probable  view,  whm  we  remember  that  aU 
chemical  and  physical  agents  which  alter  their  composition  destroy 
their  irritability.  In  this  case,  widely  different  influences  produce 
similar  results.  Heat,  which  evaporates  the  water  from  the  nerves^ 
destroys  their  irritabiUty  just  as  much  as  an  excess  of  water,  which 
removes  their  salts.  The  same  eflfoct  is  produced  by  substances  which 
coagulate  their  albumen  or  attack  their  &ts. 

Next  comes  the  question.  What  is  nerve  power)  This  is  a  subject 
which,  since  the  days  of  the  first  controversies  of  Qalvani  and  Yolta^ 
has  more  or  leas  occupied  the  minds  of  our  greatest  experimental  phy- 
siologists; and  although  it  is  nearly  a  century  since  electricity  was 
discovered  to  be  inherent  in  the  nerves  and  muscles,  it  was  not  until 
the  last  few  years  that  the  wonderful  phenomena  here  alluded  to  could 
be  considered  as  reduced  to  definite  laws.  Du  Bois-Reymond,  by  his 
valuable  researches  in  the  field  of  animal  electricity,  has  opened  up  to 
us  a  mine  of  untold  wealth.  He  has  shown  us  the  connexion  of  fitcts 
which  were  before  heaped  together  in  the  utmost  disorder;  he  haa 
made  us  acquainted  with  electro-physiology  in  all  its  branches;  and, 
by  a  wonderful  power  of  generalization,  he  has  defined  the  various 
forms  of  animal  electricity,  and  their  intimate  connexion  with  one 
another.  While  we  give  all  due  honour  to  the  German  philosopher, 
let  us  not  withhold  due  praise  from  his  great  Italian  compeer,  Mat- 
teuoci,  who,  with  an  equal  energy,  has  pursued  the  subtle  spark.  He, 
too,  with  laudable  diligence,  has  followed  in  the  steps  of  his  compar- 
triots ;  and  if  he  has  been  less  successful  in  his  results,  has  nevertheless 
done  equal  service  to  science  by  pointing  out  &ctB  which  might  other- 
wise have  long  lain  hid. 

Electro-physiology  may  now  be  said  to  have  passed  through  one  of 
the  most  critical  parts  of  its  history.  At  one  time — ^the  period, 
namely,  between  the  publication  of  Aldini's  last  work  in  1804,  and 
the  appearance  of  Nobili's  book  in  1827 — ^it  was  almost  entirely 
forgotten.  Since  then,  it  has  been  kept  more  or  less  before  the  public 
by  a  variety  of  memoirs  on  the  subject;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
publication  of  Du  Bois-Keymond's  work  in  1848,  that  it  was  placed 
upon  what  appears  now  to  be  an  uncontrovertible  scientific  basis.  No 
man  possessed  of  the  information  at  present  attainable  jon  the  subject, 
will  venture  to  deny  the  existence  of  an  inherent  electricity  in  the 
nerves  aod  muscles,  or  doubt  that  the  electric  phenomena  of  motive 
and  sensitive  nerves  are  identical,  and  still  further,  that  every  muscular 
iMntiaction  is  accompanied  by  a  discharge  of  electricity. 

We  might  here  call  to  the  recollection  of  our  readers  the  results  of 
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the  experiments  of  Humboldb,  who  found  that  by  bending  the  thig^ 
of  an  animal  upon  its  sciatic  nerve,  the  muscles  were  induced  to  con* 
tract.  On  simultaneously  touching  even  the  crural  nerve  and  the 
muscles  of  the  limb  by  a  detached  poHion  of  nerve,  muscular  contrac- 
tions were  immediately  observed. 

Professor  Matteucci  has  lately  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society* 
some  fresh  experiments  corroborative  of  the  phenomenon  which  he 
terms  indiLced  contradionj  when  the  nerve  of  a  galvanoseopic  limb  of  a 
frog,  laid  on  a  muscle  of  a  living  animal,  receives,  by  the  contraction  of 
that  muscle,  a  stimulus  sufficient  to  cause  a  corresponding  contraction 
of  the  muneles  in  the  galvanoseopic  limb.  He  endeavours  at  the  same 
time  to  show  that  this  phenomenon  is  due  to  an  actual  electric  dis- 
charge which  takes  place  in  a  musele  at  the  moment  of  ite  contraction. 
This  is  no  new  theoiy ;  but  it  has  found  so  many  opponents  in  the 
so-called  vital  school,  or  more  properly  the  htpothrtical  schooi^ 
that  every  new  fact  that  can  be  brought  forward  in  its  support  becomes 
invested  with  a  peculiar  value.  Ludwig  and  his  companions — ^who 
deservedly  stand  at  the  head  of  their  profession — have  been  forced  to 
acknowledge  their  inability  to  explain  nerve-force  upon  any  other 
ground  than  that  of  electric  agency. 

Many  medical  men  object  to  the  view  of  nerve* force  being  identical 
with  electricity,  on  the  sole  ground  that  different  nerves  call  into  play 
different  actions, — the  excitation  of  one  producing  motion;  of  another, 
sensation ;  of  a  third,  secretion ;  and  so  on  ;  forgetting  altogether  the 
absence  of  proof  that  the  property  of  calling  a  specific  function  into 
play  exists  in  the  nerves.  On  the  contrary,  the  specific  property 
seems  rather  to  be  inherent  in  the  oi^ns  to  which  the  nerves  are 
attached.  The  nerves  are  only  the  channels  through  which  the 
stimulus  p&sses,  and  therefore  the  agent  by  which  they  excite  may 
perfectly  well  be  one  and  the  same,  although  the  effects  they  produce 
are  very  various;  just  as  steam — ^that  important  agent  of  motive 
power — calls  forth  effects  entirely  depending  upon  the  machinery  to 
which  it  is  applied ;  in  one  case — as  in  the  railway  eugine — ^producing 
locomotion ;  in  another — as  in  the  steam-whistle — sound.  The  various 
organs  of  the  animal  body  may  be  regarded  as  so  many  different 
machine.^,  each  constructed  for  the  performance  of  a  special  and  peculiar 
office,  possessing  within  itself  its  s])ecific  property,  altogether  inde- 
pendent  of  nervous  agency.  Muscles,  for  example,  are  now  known  to 
contract  when  nervous  agency  is  completely  in  abeyanoe,  aa  Bernard 
has  shown  by  his  experiment  with  wourali  poison ;  and  if  we  coald 
equally  well  separate  the  nerve  agency  from  the  internal  organs,  we 
doubt  not  but  that  we  should  be  alike  successful  in  calling  their  func- 
tions into  action  by  the  direct  application  of  electricity  to  the  tissoe 
of  the  organs  themselves.  Viewed  in  this  light,  it  at  once  becomes 
apparent  how  one  and  the  same  agent  may  produce  such  muiti&rious 
results.  The  liver  is  constructed  for  the  secretion  of  hile,  sugar,  &c., 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  would  continue  to  secrete  its  normal  products^ 
if,  in  place  of  the  ordinary  nerve  stimulus,  an  artificial  stimulus  were 
directly  supplied  to  it.     We  already  know,  from  the  results  of  our  own 
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experiments^*  that  when  stimuLinta  are  directly  injected  mto  the  livery 
its  normal  function  of  secreting  sugar  i»  greatly  increased;  and  who 
can  say  whether  or  not  this  increase  ia  not  dependent  on  the  direct 
stimulation  of  the  tissue  of  the  organ  ?  The  kidneys  mighty  on  this 
supposition,  excrete  urine,  eren  were  the  place  of  their  nerv<:J  supplied 
by  the  nerves  normally  going  to  the  liver,  the  reason  being  fonnd  in 
the  fact  that  the  nerves  only  call  into  action  a  power  inherent  in  tbe 
organ  itself. 

J*rom  general  physiology,  ocir  aothor  passes  on.  to  the  special  pbyBi* 
ology  of  the  nervous  system,  and  treate  in  succession  of  the  spinal  cosd^ 
the  brain  and  its  nerves^  and  the  s^rmpathetic  nerve.  He  next  inves^ 
tigates  the  different  senses,  beginning  with  that  of  vision.  In  the 
chapter  devoted  to  this  branch  we  find  the  fdHowing  kiteresting 
remarks  regarding  the  mechanism  of  fbeosaing  the  eyea  Lodwig 
attributes  the  change  which  occuzs  in.  idie  interior  of  the  eye  when  wer 
pass  from  the  oontemplation  of  a  distant  to  that  of  a  neaxer  object,  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  contraction  of  the  vohmtary  mradesy  and  he 
agrees  with  Hueckf  in  considering  it  probable  that  the  lens  is  cacried 
forward  by  this  mnscular  contraction.  He  adepts  this  view  the  move 
wiUmgly,  he  saya,  from  the  consideration  that  we  pooBeas  the  power  of 
adapting  our  eyes  to  different  distances ;  and  farther,  that  a  oartain 
time  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  exert  this  &cnlty.  Aooonding  to 
Yolkmann,  the  time  thus  required  very  mnch  resembles  that  employed 
in  «nall  muscular  contractuma 

The  other  view  which  he  dilates  npon,  attribates  the  fecnssing  of 
the  eyes  to  the  change  produced  in  its  axis  by  the  proonure  of  the 
contracting  muscles.  The  theory  wbicb  recognises  the  altering  of  the 
focal  pmnt  to  be  dependent  upon  the  change  of  position  of  the  len% 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  tensor-choroiden  mnades,  receives,  we 
believe,  the  most  fevonr.  When  belladonna  is  taken,  the  power  of 
accommodation  of  the  eye  is  lessened,  Lndwig  thinks  in  oansequenee 
ef  the  paralysis  of  the  tenaor-chcnroideei  mnsde..  The  eye  beoomea 
fiffsighted  SeveraL  observers^  among  whom  we  mey  mention  Huedc 
and  Listing,  have  seen  the  advance  of  the  lens  when  the  eye  is  acooni- 
modating  itself  to  view  an  object  brooght  near  to  it.  The  idea  that 
the  accommodation  of  the  eye  depended  upon  the  change  in  Bine  a£ 
the  pupil,  has  been  so  completely  disproved  as  not  to-  reqnire  fucther 
ecMiaideration.  The  action  of  the  iris  in  Ibcal  a^nstnient  has  been 
ably  treated  of  in  an  interesting  pi^r  by  Ptofcssov  Allen  Themaon^ 
in  the  January  number  of  the  '  Glasgow  Medical  JoumaL* 

We  have  not  space  to  make  any  remarks  nfwn  what  ear  anthme 
says  regarding  the  other  senses^  but  must  rapicUy  pa»  to  the*  censi- 
doation  of  the  muscular  system.  In  perusing  the  portien  ef  t]ke  wodk 
devoted  to  this  subject,  we  found  the  following  interesting  remarks 
upon  rigor  mortis.  Ludwig  divides  the  rigor  of  muscles  into  two 
kinds — firstly,  the  artificial  rigor  produced  by  an  increase  of  tempe- 

•  Heoherehes  snr  la  Phyriologie  dn  IMab^te  Sucrf ;  NonTell*  Mtfthode  poor  paodttive 
Artificiellcment  le  Diabete  chez  lea  Animaux:  Gazette  MMieale  de  Paris,  p.  M«.  AsCi, 
1853. 
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ratiire;  and  secondlj,  the  rigor  of  death.  The  ooDsideration  of  the 
peculiar  appearances  observed  in  these  two  kinds  of  mnscuhir  rigor 
need  not  detain  us  long.  The  first  kind,  which  we  maj  term  rigor 
caloris,  is  produced  if  the  muscles  of  a  frog's  leg  are  kept  for  twenty- 
five  seconds  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  65''  Beaumur,  or  for  some 
minutes  at  a  temperature  of  30  Beaumur.  The  muscles  contract  and 
become  stiff.  According  to  Pickford,*  the  rigor  caloris  disappears  in 
a  few  minutes,  f  When  in  this  state,  they  cannot  be  excited  to  con- 
traction by  the  ordinaty  stimulants,  and  they  deflect  the  magnetic 
needle  so  as  to  show  that  their  transverse  cut  is  positive,  and  their 
longitudinal  cut  negative.  This  last  observation  was  made  by  Du  Bois, 
who  also  discovered  that  when  nerves  are  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  red- 
hot  body,  the  electric  current  changes  its  dii^ection  in  a  similar  manner 
as  it  does  in  muscles.  If  the  nerve,  while  it  is  in  this  state,  be  excited 
to  action,  the  current  in  the  abnormal  direction  increases ;  and  if  the 
nerve  still  imbedded  in  muscle  be  left  quiescent  for  a  short  time,  the 
current  regains  its  normal  direction. 

The  second  kind  of  muscular  rigor,  which  generally  occurs  in  the 
dead  body,  may  be  said  to  present  the  following  characters.  The 
optical  appearances  are  not  much  changed;  the  muscle  is  perhaps 
somewhat  more  opaque  than  during  life,  and  the  transverse  striie  are 
better  marked.  Besides  this,  the  fibrillse  are  shortened  and  extended 
laterally,  as  happens  during  the  contraction  of  living  musdes. 

The  state  of  rigor  mortis,  however,  cannot  be  said  to  be  analogous 
to  the  contraction  of  living  muscles;  for,  as  Ludwig  remarks,  there 
are  most  important  differences  between  the  two.  He  says,  that  during 
contraction  muscles  become  softer,  and  during  rigor  mortis  harder. 
We  perfectly  coincide  in  the  remark,  that  muscles  in  a  state  of  rigor 
after  death  are  hard ;  but  that  living  muscles  are  softer  during  con- 
traction than  relaxation,  we  cannot  believe.  Our  author,  we  suspect, 
has  fiillen  into  a  slight  mistake  in  making  such  a  statement.  The 
reader  can  easily  convince  himself  that  the  muscles  harden  with  the 
degree  of  contraction  to  which  they  are  subjected,  by  applying  one 
hand  to  the  biceps  of  the  opposite  arm.  In  contraction,  there  ia  a 
"  negative  fluctuation*'  {Si^uxminitig)  of  the  electric  current ;  in  rigor 
mortis,  the  current  is  destroyed.  Contraction  produces  heat;  rigor 
mortis  does  not,  &c  &c 

Since  the  publication  of  the  book  under  review,  an  interesting  series 
of  experiments  by  Dr.  Kussmaul  has  lieen  published,  in  which  he 
shows  how  the  injection  of  stimulants,  such  as  ether,  chloroform,  Ac, 
into  the  vessels  of  a  limb,  produces  rigor. 

As  everything  connected  with  the  chemistry  of  the  animal  body 
has  at  the  present  moment  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  physiologist,  we 

•  This  statement  of  Dr.  PIckford  only  holds  good  for  experiments  made  at  the  above 
temperatnres ;  if,  as  we  hare  found  from  personal  experiment,  the  hind  limbs  of  a  recently 
killed  frog  be  kept  in  water,  at  a  temperature  of  seventy  degrees  Cent,  only,  during  fifteen 
seconds,  or  at  a  temperature  of  eighty  degrees  for  ten  seconds,  the  rigor  caloris  is  so 
strongly  induced  that  the  limbs  remain  in  a  rigid  condition  during  several  hours,  some- 
times  upwards  of  twenty-four  hours.  We  have  found  this  result  to  follow  on  frogs  operated 
upon  in  summer  as  well  as  in  winter. 

t  Zeitsehrift  fUr  rat.  Medicine,  Neue  Folge  i.  p.  110. 
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maj  venture  to  condense  a  few  of  Lud  wig's  remarks  upon  the  cbemical 
properties  of  muscle. 

At  every  period  of  their  existence,  muscles  develop  different  kinds 
of  force — chemical,  electrical,  thermical,  and  mechanical.  The  theory 
of  these  various  forces  has  first  to  demonstrate  the  problem  of  all 
muscular  force  being  the  result  of  the  elementary  constitution  of 
muscle;  and  then  to  show  the  intimate  relation — or,  more  properly, 
oorrclation-:— existing  among  the  forces  themselves;  whether,  for  in- 
stance, a  portion  of  the  mechanical  action  may  or  may  not  be  regarded 
as  the  result  of  the  thermical  or  electrical  properties  inherent  in  the 
muscle.  Such  a  demonstration,  however,  is  attended,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  scientific  acquirements,  with  great  difficulties. 

The  idea  of  the  development  of  heat,  and  of  the  electric  current  in 
muscles  having  a  common  origin  iu  the  chemical  transformation  of 
their  substance,  may  be  hazarded  with  considerable  confidence— firstly, 
because  these  efiects  are  frequently  the  result  of  chemical  action; 
secondly,  because  the  development  of  these  agencies  in  muscles  proceeds 
in  a  parallel  ratio  with  the  transformation  at  least  of  a  portion  of  them, 
and  the  product  of  the  transformation,  carbonic  acid,  is  always  accom- 
panied by  the  development  of  heat.  Future  researches  must,  however, 
point  out  the  chemical  process  by  which  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
muscular  substance  produces  electricity,  and  especially  the  varieties  of 
the  direction  and  strength  of  the  current  which  is  at  different  times 
.  observable. 

Concerning  the  mode  of  connexion  among  the  different  forces  already 
alluded  to,  we  may  throw  out  the  conjecture,  that  it  is  probable,  as 
Ludwig  says,  that  the  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  molecules 
which  induces  the  state  of  contraction,  is  dependent  upon  the  electrical 
tension  of  the  muisclo.  This  idea  being  founded  on  the  observation 
made  by  Da  Bois,  that  the  strength  of  the  muscle  is  proportional  to 
tiie  formation  of  the  electrical  power,  and  moreover  that  muscular 
contraction  is  accompanied  by  an  appreciable  change  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  electric  motor  elements.  As  electricity  may  avowedly  be 
used  as  mechanical  power,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  deny  the  pro- 
bability of  the  correctness  of  the  foregoing  conjecture. 

There  are  some  chemical  points  of  similarity  between  the  muscles 
and  nerves  that  we  may  here  take  a  short  notice  of.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  for  example,  that  both  muscles  and  nerves  manifest  their 
living  properties  only  so  long  as  they  retain  a  certain  chemical  compo- 
sition ;  that  with  the  development  of  their  physiological  powers,  in  a 
state  of  rest  aa  well  as  of  activity,  certain  chemical  changes  with 
which  oxygen  is  connected  occur  in  their  substance;  they  possess  a 
very  similar,  if  not  identical,  electrical  constitution ;  and  lastly,  that 
the  same  stimulants  produce  a  change  in  the  molecular  properties  of 
each.  These  appearances,  however,  are  far  from  making  us  regard  the 
two  apparatuses  as  identical,  for  their  physical  constitution  is  perfectly 
different,  and  the  immediate  principles  of  which  they  are  composed 
are  very  dissimilar. 

The  second  volume  contains,  besides  some  very  interesting  chapters 
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OIL  the  motion  and  tension  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries  and  'veins,  many 
vahiable  remarks  upon  the  results  obtained  from  the  employment  of 
the  k  jmographion.  We  would  most  certainly  have  given  a  considerable 
portion  of  our.  space  to  the  consideration  of  this  important  sobjeet,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  iact  that  a  very  full  review  of  Hsemodynamics  ap- 
peared  in  a  former  numbo:  of  this  Journal  (vol.  viii.  p.  98),  to  which 
we  would  beg  to  refer  our  readers. 

We  have  already  devoted  so  much  space  to  the  revision  of  the 
contents  of  the  first  yolnme,  that  we  have  left  ourselves  little  room 
to  discuss  the  second;  but  the  subjects  wliich  Ludwig  treats  in  the 
last  half  of  his  book  have  in  general  been  folly  handled  in  recent  num- 
bers of  this  Journal:  for  instance,  the  glycogenic  function  of  the 
liver,  digestion,  the  mechanism  of  req>iration,  and  of  animal  heat. 
Upon  the  lastHuentioned  subject  he  justly  remarks,  that  all  parts  of 
the  body  have  not  an  equal  temperature  at  a  given  tima  The  recent 
experiments  of  Bischoff,  liebig,  Bernard,  and  Walferdin  have  pvovad 
that  the  blood  in  the  cutaneous  veins  of  the  head  and  extremities  is 
oolder  than  that  in  the  arteries ;  while  the  bloed  in  the  great  veins  in 
the  neck  and  extremities  is,  again,  colder  than  that  in  the  correspond- 
ing arterial  trunks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  blood  coming  from  the 
liver  and  kidneys  is  hotter  than  that  carried  to  these  organs.  From. 
this  it  would  appear  that  the  liver  and  kidneys  are  heat>genowting 
organs.  The  warmest  blood  in  the  body  is  that  of  the  hepatic  veina 
The  blood  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  warmer  than  that  on  the 
left  side.  In  contradiction,  therefore,  to  the  old  theory  of  Davy  and 
others,  the  lungs  must  be  regarded  as  cooling  organa  The  difference 
in  temperature  of  the  two  sides  of  the  heart  is  not  very  considerable. 
It  varies  from  005'>  to  019"  Cent. 

The  temperature  of  the  body  varies  at  different  times.  It  in  some 
measure  depends  utk>n  the  age,  diet,  health,  and  occupation  of  the 
person  on  whom  the  observation  is  made,  the  time  of  the  day  at 
which  the  experiment  is  2)erformed,  and  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere. 

Dr.  J.  Davy*  distinctly  showed  the  influence  of  the  latter  by  taking 
the  temperature  of  the  mouth  at  di&rent  times.     He  found,  for 

Temperatnre  of  the  air.                             Tempeimtore  of  the  month. 
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Chossat  found  that,  by  preventing  animals  from  moving  and  giving 
them  insuflicient  food,  the  animal  temperature  was  dimini^ed  very 
napidly  in  a  cold  atmosphere.  By  an  external  temperature  <^  12°  to 
18**  Cent.,  the  heat  of  the  animal  fell  to  25%  a  temperature  fatal  to 
life. 

As  heat  is  not  a  substance,  but  only  a  sign  of  action — or,  as  Ludwig 

•  Physiologicftl  and  Anatomical  Besearches,  toI.  i.  di.  8. 
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calls  it,  a  peenliar  kind  of  motion — which  may  be  developed  by  an  in- 
finity of  causes,  it  becomes  a  very  difficult  matter  to  define  it  and  point 
out  how  it  originates  in  animalB.  The  familiar  doctrine  which  ascribes 
the  heat  in  the  animal  body  to  the  slow  combustion  of  its  organic  ma- 
terials, has  never  been  proved  by  direct  experiment;  yet  we  are 
forced  to  accept  of  this  explanation  in  absence  of  a  better.  Animal 
heat  cannot  be  said  to  proceed  from  muscle  or  nerve  force,  for  these 
forces  are  themselves  dependent  upon  the  transformation  of  the  organic 
substance  for  their  development.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  fric- 
tion prodooed  by  the  motions  of  the  muscles,  tendons,  joints,  and 
blood  upon  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  originally  comes  from  the  same 
source.  The  heat  produced  by  the  various  parts  of  the  body  is  therefore 
alwajTs  traced  back*  to  the  transformation — or,  as  Uebig  first  called  it, 
the  slow  combustion— of  the  albumen,  fat,  oxygen,  &c.  The  trans- 
Ibrmation  of  albumen  and  fat  into  carbonic  acid,  wator,  and  urea,  is 
attended  by  the  setting  free  of  a  definite  amount  of  heat.  Inasmuch, 
as  it  is  no  more  possible  that  any  force  in  nature  should  be  lost,  than 
it  is  that  any  element  should  be  destroyed;  and  as  the  amount  of  force 
in  the  shape  of  heat,  electricity,  motion,  dec,  is  developed  in  every 
instance  of  the  transformation  of  substance,  the  appreciation  of  the 
source  of  animal  heat  becomes  a  matter  of  little  difficulty.  The  only 
difficulty  is  to  point  out  the  individual  substances  from  which  it  emar 
nates,  the  amount  that  is  developed,  and  the  purposes  it  serves. 

The  amount  of  heat  set  free  during  the  combustion  of  a  substance 
is  always  the  same,  no  matter  whether  it  be  directly  changed  into  car- 
bonic acid  and  water,  or  transformed  during  the  combustion  into  a 
series  of  other  compounds,  before  its  ultimate  change  into  carbonic 
add  and  water.  For  example,  one  grain  of  stearic  acid,  burned  in  the 
presence  of  oxygen  into  cai-foonic  acid  and  water,  gives  off  the  same 
amount  of  heat  as  when  the  combustion  has  been  so  gradual  as  to 
permit  of  the  formation  of  the  lower  forms  of  fittty  acids  before  the 
oomplete  transformation  into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  the  quantity  of  heat  which  an  element  or  an  organic 
compound  developes  during  combustion  is  dependent  upon  the  form  in 
which  it  is  found.  One  gramme  of  carbon,  for  example,  in  the  dif- 
ferent allotropic  modifications  of  diamond,  graphite,  and  charcoal,  gives 
out  different  quantities  of  heat.  Then,  again,  an  element  combined 
with  other  elements  gives  off  an  amount  of  heat  veiy  different  from 
the  quantity  it  yields  in  an  uncombined  state. 

The  more  rapid  the  transformation  of  tissue,  the  greater  should  we 
theoretically  expect  the  amount  of  heat  to  be.  This  point  has  been 
establi^ed  by  direct  experiment.  Becquerel  and  Brechet  found,  by  a 
thermo-electric  apparatus,  that  the  contracted  muscle  is  from  a  half 
to  a  whole  degree  Centigrade  hotter  than  the  muscle  in  a  state  of  rest. 
The  stomach  is  hotter  while  engaged  in  digestion  than  when  fasting, 
notwithstanding  that  in  the  former  case  it  has  been  cooled  by  the 
introduction  of  food.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  multiply  examples 
of  the  iact — for  who  does  not  know  the  effect  of  a  brisk  run  in  a  cold 
dayl  In  whatever  part  of  the  frame  the  circulation  is  increased,  we 
find  an  increase  in  temperature;  and  the  cause  of  this,  as  we  before 
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said;  i8  to  be  found  in  the  slov  oxidation  of  the  organic  substances^  in 
the  blood,  and  different  organs  of  the  body. 

With  a  strong  recommendation  of  the  work  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  we  close  our  remarks  on  Professor  Ludwig*s  '  Text-book  of 
Human  Physiology.' 

Bevibw  VII. 

Life:  its  Nature^  Varieties^  and  Pli^enomena;  alsOy  Times  and  Seasons. 
By  Leo.  H.  Gbindok,  Lecturer  on  Botany  at  the  Royal  School  of 
Medicine,  Manchester,  &c. — London,     pp.  328. 

Among  the  many  modes  in  which  ''.life :  its  nature,  varieties,  and  phe- 
nomena*' may  be  considered,  there  are  two  which  are  essentially  diffe- 
rent and  opposed,  and  there  is  a  third  which  presents  a  combination 
of  these  two.  The  first  takes  for  its  sfcarting-point  material  organiia- 
tion;  the  second  proceeds  from  human  consciousness;  the  third  ad- 
vances from  them  both :  and  thus,  while  those  who  adopt  either  the 
first  or  the  second  method  regard  their  respective  antagonists  as  either 
hopelessly  ignorant  or  wilfully  perverse,  and  in  either  case  utterly 
wrong,  those  who  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  third  method,  reco- 
gnise some  truth  in  each  of  the  former  two,  appropriate  this  trath, 
and  reject  those  portions  of  each  system  which  are  worthless,  because 
they  are  untrue. 

The  first  method  consists  in  such  direction  of  effort,  that,  proceeding 
from  the  simplest  facts  or  phenomena  presented  for  material  examina* 
tion,  and  advancing  step  by  step,  general  statements  may  at  length  be 
framed  with  regard  to  the  more  complicated.  The  sciences  of  num- 
ber, of  physics,  and  of  chemistry,  are  all  brought  to  bear  upon  the  inter- 
pretation of  life ;  and  vital  phenomena  are  expressed  in  numerical, 
physical,  and  chemical  terms.  The  object  of  such  method  is  quantita- 
tive as  well  as  qualitative  analysis.  Its  perfection  consists  in  such 
accurate  appreciation  and  measurement  of  the  physical  changes  accom- 
panying vital  processes,  that  we  may  foretell  the  results  of  various 
modifying  circumstances,  and  calculate  causes  from  effects,  as  well  as 
effects  from  causes.  Life  is  considered  in  the  race,  and  not  in  the 
individual.  Laws  of  mortality,  tables  of  insurance  offices,  general  sani- 
tary directions,  and  the  politiod  histories  of  different  nations,  are  not 
only  the  ends  to  be  attained,  but  the  means  of  progress.  Human  con- 
sciousness in  the  individual  is  thrust  aside;  the  man  is  recognised 
through  the  nation,  not  the  nation  through  the  man;  and  all  the  fine 
thoughts  and  finer  feelings  of  individuals  are,  unless  of  some  immedi- 
ately practical  bearing  upon  the  many,  regarded  as  so  many  interesting 
but  aberrant  phenomena^  which  will  eventually  produce  their  Inti- 
mate result  in  the  history  of  the  people  to  whom  these  individuala 
may  belong.  There  is  a  general  ignoring,  or  at  least  \inderrating, 
and  distrust  of  everything  which  cannot  be  weighed  in  the  chemist^s 
scales,  or  which  cannot  have  immediately  assigned  to  it  its  due  value 
in  those  tables  of  probabilities  which  may  guide  the  speculative  in  their 
monetary  transactions;  and  so  prevalent  in  the  scientific  world  is  this 
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method  of  procedure  at  the  present  day,  that  many  a  man  who,  trae  to 
that  within  him,  which  is  as  I'eal  and  far  more  real  than  all  beside,  could 
utter  some  hypotheses,  or  throw  out  into  the  darkness  beyond  the 
limits  of  positive  science,  hints  of  a  truth  which  his  mind  has  seen,  is 
hushed  by  the  presence  and  the  sneers  of  a  rigidly  scientific  companion, 
who  despises  every  proposition  possessed  of  less  certainty  than  that  two 
and  two  make  four. 

The  method  in  direct  opposition  to  this  is  that  adopted  by  the 
author  of  the  work  the  title  of  which  is  placed  at  the  commencement 
of  this  article.  Such  method  finds  in  the  human  consciousness  of  the 
individual  the  starting-point  of  inquiry,  th6  means  of  investigation, 
and  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal  as  to  the  correctness  of  its  results. 
The  reduction  of  all  phenomena  to  some  expressions  which  convey,  in 
abstract  terms,  ideas^  or  descriptions  of  mental  processes,  is  the  end  of 
scientific  analysis.  Phenomena  are  (massed  over  as  explained  when 
some  analogy  is  discovered  between  them  and  certain  conditions  of  the 
mind.  The  physical  changes  of  the  organized  body  are  regarded  as 
*  merely  types  of,  or  as  identical  with,  those  metaphysical  changes  of 
which  we  are  conscious,  and  which  may  have  been  from  time  imme- 
morial expressed  by  terms  derived  from  the  region  of  physical  exis- 
tenoe.  The  beating  of  the  heart  is  by  this  means  made  identical  with 
the  palpitation  of  an  inner  life :  the  drawing  in  of  air  by  the  hmgs  is 
regarded  as  divine  inspiration:  the  union  of  the  sexes  as  the  combina- 
tion of  wisdom  and  goodness,  leading  to  a  new  incarnation  of  life :  the 
processes  of  excretion  as  so  much  exorcism  of  the  devil,  and  so  on. 
Accuracy  of  detail  and  consistency  of  plan  are  sacrificed,  or  disre- 
garded, in  the  overweening  desire  to  evolve  harmonies  where  there  are 
no  mutual  relations,  and  identities  where  there  are  only  analogies : 
one  half  of  the  truths  of  science  are  completely  lost  sight  of,  and  the 
other  half  so  frequently  distorted  that  their  value  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

In  our  opinion,  these  two  methods  are  equally  erroneoua  Reco- 
gnising life  in  ourselves,  we  find  it  partly  in  material  phenomena,  such 
as  growth,  secretion,  motion,  and  the  like;  and  partly  in  immaterial 
phenomena,  such  as  thought,  emotion,  judgment,  will,  and  so  forth; 
and  no  matter  how  intimate  soever  may  be  the  relations  subsisting 
between  these  two  classes  of  phenomena,  we  cannot  accurately  express 
either  in  terms  of  the  other.  Changes  in  either  group  may,  and  do, 
produce  changes  in  the  other;  and  these  results  may  be  expressed  in 
terms  which  are  appropriate;  but  the  results  discovered  in  either 
groups  as  the  coincidents  of  phenomena  or  processes  in  the  other,  do  not 
represent  the  whole  of  the  change.  Certain  vital  processes  produce, 
or  are  accompanied  by,  physical  modifications  of  the  organs  which  per- 
form them.  We  may  enumerate  the  latter  in  chemical,  thermal,  elec- 
trical, and  other  terms;  but  we  have  not  then  made  an  exhaustive 
statement;  we  have  simply  described  results,  and  have  lefl  out  of  the 
enumeration  that  which  it  was  our  object  to  observe.  In  the  pro- 
.  cesses  of  thought,  volition,  and  emotion,  we  are  conscious  of  much  that 
cannot  be  expressed  in  any  but  their  own  appropriate  language, 
although  we  may  measure  some  phenoiaena  of  these  processes  in  the 
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beatings  of  the  heart,  the  colour  of  the  cheek,  the  geatarcB  of  the  frame, 
and  in  the  producte  of  nervous  disintegration.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  simple  physical  phenomena  occurring  every  moment  in  the 
organized  body  which  transcendental  expressions  only  obacure,  and  of 
which  they  can  convey  no  definite  account.  It  is  as  absurd  to  con- 
sider a  statement  of  the  results  produced  by  thought,  feeling,  aad  will, 
in  a  number  of  individuals  collected  together  as  a  people,  as  a  full 
expression  of  the  life-processes  of  each,  as  it  is  to  express  all  the  physical 
processes  of  the  body  in  terms  which  apply  accurately  only  to  the  mind. 
The  former  error  is  that  committed  by  the  first  school  alluded  to;  the 
latter  is  that  fidlen  into  by  the  second. 

In  order  to  add  fractions  together,  we  must  reduce  them  to  a  com- 
mon denomination.  In  the  scienoe  of  life  we  have  as  yet  but  firactiooa 
of  the  truth,  and  many  of  them  are  insusceptible  of  this  reduction. 
Physiology  proper  and  psychology  proper  cannot  yet  be  thrown  toge- 
ther. Certain  facts  and  statements,  although  they  may  be  hereafter 
decomposed,  must  be  treated  as  ultimate  elements  now.  We  must 
proceed  from  the  material,  and  firom  the  immaterial;  and  the  appeal 
as  to  accuracy  must  be,  in  the  one  case,  to  facte  which  can  be  appce- 
ciated  objectively;  andi,  in  the  other,  to  consciousness  which  is  appre- 
ciated subjectively.  Until  the  deeper  and  wider  truth  which  under- 
lies them  both  is  legitimately  perceived  and  recognised  as  their  true 
bond  of  union,  we  must  consider  them  bb  distinct,  treat  them  as  sepa- 
rate sciences,  and  above  all  things,  avoid  the  assumption  of  unproved 
and  unsatisfiictory  relatione  between  them,  which  have  this  twofold 
danger,  that  they  are  erroneous  in  themselves,  and  set  a  limit  to  the 
earnest  inquiry  after  that  which  is  true.  They  may  be  as  beautiful  as 
the  clouds  of  sunset;  but  they  are  as  insubstantial  and  evanescent,  or 
they  serve  only  to  deepen  the  gloom  of  approaching,  "  all-involving 
night" 

As  gathered  from  the  preface,  the  object  of  Mr.  Grindon's  work  ie 
twofold ; — 

''First,  it  is  proposed  to  give  a  popular  and  succinct  account  of  the  phe- 
nomena which  mdicate  the  presenee  of  that  mysterious  sustaining  force  we 
denominate  life ;  secondly  will  be  considered  those  spiritual  or  emotional  and 
intellectual  states  which  collectively  constitute  the  essential  history  of  our 
temporal  Hves,  or  enduring  existence,  either  pleasurable  or  painful." 

With  these  objects  in  view,  the  author  has  passed  in  rapid  survey 
many  of  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  life,  presenting  little  that  pro- 
fesses to  be  original,  but  much  that  is  extremely  beautiful;  and  which, 
having  ''  brought  inexpressible  happiness  to  the  writer,"  cannot  £eu1  in 
giving  great  pleasure  to  the  reader.  But  the  latter  will  not  find  any 
'' succinct  account"  of  the  phenomena  of  life;  he  will,  on  the  contrary, 
find  a  certain  mode  of  viewing  many  of  them  which  is  interesting  in 
itself,  but  which  is,  as  we  think,  erroneous. 

What  Mr.  Grindon  understands  by  life  may  be  at  once  perceived 
by  the  following  definition : — 

*'  life,  in  its  proper  generic  sense,  is  the  essence  of  the  sustaining  piinciple 
bjr  which  everything  out  of  the  Creator  subsists— whether  worlds,  metals, 
minerals^  trees,  animals,  mankind,  angels,  or  dcTils^-together  with  all  thought 
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and  feeling.  Nothing  is  absolutely  lifeless,  though  many  things  are  relatively 
so ;  and  it  is  simply  a  conventional  restriction  of  the  term  which  makes  liie 
signify  no  more  than  the  vital  energy  of  an  organised  material  body." 

Almost  all  words  have  their  ''meaning  limited  by  conventional 
restrictiou,"  and  the  word  Life  shares  only  in  this  common  lot.  It 
has  a  restricted  meaning,  and  should  continue  to  be  restricted  to  a 
group  of  certain  phenomena  which  are  at  present  incapable  of  any 
wider,  and  at  the  same  time  satisfactory,  generalization.  As  soon  m 
the  commonly  flo-called  vital  proceiases  are  shown  to  be  identical  with 
others  at  present  placed  in  a  distinct  category,  it  will  be  the  time  to 
destroy  the  barrier  between  them ;  but  to  destroy  the  barrier  before 
discovering  their  true  mutual  relations,  is  to  reproduce  oonfusion  out 
of  order,  and  to  retard  the  progress  of  science,  ^o  doubt  that  there 
are  many  things  in  common  possessed  by  all  the  forms  of  existence, 
which  Mr.  Grindon  has  included  in  his  definition  of  life;  but  if  the 
term  life  is  applied  in  the  manner  there  described,  we  need  some  other 
word  which  shall  denote  that  collocation  of  properties  presented  by 
organic  bodies,  and  hitherto  termed  ''  vitaL** 

Mr.  Grindon  continues : — 

"  When  it  is  popularly  siud  that  one  thins  is  animate  and  another  inanimate, 
that  life  is  present  here,  but  absent  theref  all  that  is  essentially  involved  in  the 
words  is  that  a  particular  mam/eslaiifm  of  life  is  absent  or  present.  6uch 
phrases  come  of  confounding  expression,  which  is  variable,  with  principle^ 
which  is  unifonn." 

We  believe  that  much  more  is  "  essentially  inyolved"  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  term  life,  or  animate,  than  a  difierence  of  degree  from, 
the  dead  or  inanimate.  It  is  a  mere  assumption  that  the  principle 
underlying  all  these  different  manifestations  is  the  same,  if  we  mean 
anything  less  general  by  this  principle  than  the  life  and  will  of  Him 
who  ''  giveth  to  all  life  and  breath  and  all  things,"  and  in  whom  "  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being."  The  object  of  scientific  iuquiry 
and  of  philosophical  speculation  is,  passing  from  the  starting-point  of 
human  consciousness  and  perception,  to  arrive  at  the  central  truth  of 
all  things,  and  to  know  £Lim  who  is  the  Author  of  them  all ;  but  we 
must  not  assume  the  conclusion  towards  whioh  we  tend,  and  placing 
that  conclusion  among  our  scientific  dogmata,  use  it  as  the  means  of 
progress.  We  must  not,  in  bur  eagerness  to  reach  the  goal,  leap  over 
any  single  hiatus  in  the  way;  we  must  not  confound  together,  and 
describe  by  one  name,  phenomena  which  are  at  present  outside  our 
harmonies;  although,  proceeding  from  another  starting-point,  we  may 
be  assured  of  the  existence  of  a  harmony  which  will  be  eventually 
revealed.  Mr.  Grindon  does  not  by  any  means  conceive  of  life  as  the 
correlate  of  physical  forces,  but  his  views  upon  this  question,  and  also 
upon  vitality  more  generally^  may  be  gathered  clearly  from  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"  Vital  force  is  no  sort  of  physical  entity,  as  correlation  woidd  make  it.  (P) 
It  is  but  a  technical  name  for  that  expression  of  the  Divine  life  which  we 
witness  in  oiganized  beings ;  and  the  relation  which  the  vital  stimuli  have  to  it, 
is  simply  that  of  jpatAtcay." 

We  confess  to  some  obscurity  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the 
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last  word  in  the  above  quotation;  but  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Grindon, 
rejecting  the  light  which  a  study  of  the  correlation  of  forces  has 
thrown  upon  vital  phenomena,  rests  satisfied  with  a  general  expression, 
which  may  be  perfectly  true,  but  which  cannot  be  said  to  advance  our 
knowledge  of  *'  life :  its  nature,  varieties,  or  phenomena.*' 

We  have  made  these  remarks  without  any  wish  to  disparage  the 
work  of  Mr.  Grin  don,  but  simply  from  the  desire  to  place  in  what  we 
conceive  its  true  position,  the  method  that  he  has  adopted.  For  the 
interesting  and  elegant  form  in  which  he  has  applied  that  method,  we 
sincerely  thank  him.  In  these  eminently  pi-actical  days,  when  we 
weigh  everything  in  the  balances  of  a  rigid  system  of  observation,  and 
make  neat  scientific  parcels  of  all  the  phenomena  of  life,  we  are  in 
danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  importance  of  individual  convictions — of 
disregarding  much  which  we  are  bound  to  observe — of  resting  satisfied 
with  a  scientific  routine  which  embraces  only  a  portion  of  the  truth, 
while  it  professes  to  include  the  whole — and  of  making  up,  by  a  scien- 
tific dogmatism  with  regard  to  what  is  known,  for  the  vast  extent  of 
ignorance  which  yet  remaina  With  these  tendencies  at  work,  it  is  of 
service  to  have  thrown  out  before  us,  as  a  protest  against  such  evils, 
the  admirably-expressed  and  strong  convictions  of  a  man  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  sciences  of  which  he  treats,  but  who  is  so  power- 
fully impressed  with  the  value  of  much  that  is  yet  so  dimly  perceived 
that  it  finds  no  place  in  our  scientific  categories,  that  he  fears  not  to 
venture  into  the  higher  regions  of  speculative  thought;  and  who,  by 
pointing  out  harmonies  between  the  material  and  immaterial  phases  of 
our  life,  may,  without  solving  the  mysteries  which  surround  them,  at 
least ''  render  the  strange  mystery  of  life  less  perplexing,"*  and  confer 
upon  his  readers  somo  portion  of  the  happiness  which  such  conside- 
lations  have  given  to  himself. 
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The  firstfruits  of  the  recently  inaagarated  organization  for  the  local 
sanitary  management  of  the  metropolis  lie  before  us;  and  although, 
from  the  brief  period  during  which  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  have 
held  office,  it  would  be  premature  to  pass  any  opinion  upon  the  results 
of  their  labours,  we  propose  making  the  several  Reports  that  have 
reached  us,  and  some  recently  published  documents  bearing  upon 
public  health,  the  text  of  a  few  remarks  upon  the  desiderata  of  sani- 
tary science,  and  upon  the  kind  of  inquiry  most  likely  to  supply  the 
want.  Before  proceeding  with  our  immediate  object,  however,  we 
should  be  doing  violence  to  our  own  feelings,  and  injustice  to  the  Me- 
dical  Officers  of  Health,  if  we  did  not  express  our  strong  sense  of  the 
earnest  desire  they  have  manifested  to  fulfill  faithfully  the  important 
duties  that  they  have  undertaken.  We  would  allude  more  particu- 
larly to  their  having  associated  themselves  into  a  Society  for  prose- 
cuting inquiries  into  the  causes  which  affect  the  public  health,  and  to 
the  organization  of  committees  for  caiTying  out  special  branches  of 
investigation.  The  committees  that  have  been  appointed  are,  one 
upon  unwholesome  meat — which  has  already  reported — a  committee 
for  general  purposes,  a  trades-nuisances  committee,  an  adulteration 
committee,  an  setiological  committee,  and  a  meteorological  committee. 

*  To  these  reports  we  hare  to  add  those  pnbli.«hed  by  the  local  boards  of  Whitechopcl 
and  of  the  Bclgrare  sub-district  of  St.  George's,  inltten  respectively  by  Mr.  Liddle  and 
Dr.  Aldis.  We  regret  that  they  have  reached  us  too  late  to  permit  of  our  paying  them 
that  attention  in  the  present  article  which  we  should  have  desired.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  Dr.  Sanderson's  Report  for  Paddington. — £d. 

88-xix.  '6 
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Two  documents  baTO  already  emanated  from  the  Society,  excluaive  of 
the  reports  of  members  in  their  individual  capacity — the  Report  on 
Unwholesome  Meat  just  referred  to,  and  a  Bchedale  of  Notes  for 
Etiology  of  Cases  of  Continued  Fever.  Of  the  latter,  we  can  but  ex- 
press our  high  ^provaL  It  is  most  ably  drawn  up«  and  oonstmcted 
80  as  to  include  a  record  of  all  the  most  important  points  in  the  history 
of  fever.  If  the  investigation  be  fairly  carried  out,  as  we  presume  is 
intended,  by  all  the  parochial  medical  officers  of  London,  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  the  means  of  solving  many  important  problems  in  the  causa- 
tion and  history  of  fever.  We  venture  to  suggest  attention  to  one 
point  which  appears  to  have  been  overlooked :  it  is,  that  the  result 
sbould  be  recorded  in  each  case — ^that  is  to  say,  the  actual  result  as 
regards  the  individual  practitioner — viz.,  whether  the  patient  died, 
recovered,  went  to  hospital,  or  in  any  other  manner  passed  from 
his  observation.  Thus,  materials  would  gradually  be  gathered  toge- 
ther by  the  Association  from  which  both  the  comparative  preva- 
lence and  intensity  of  the  disease  at  different  periods,  in  different 
localities,  and  under  different  local-circumstances,  might  be  estimated. 
This  question  of  the  variations  in  the  prevalence  and  intensity  of  dis- 
ease under  diversity  of  conditions  has  not  received  that  share  of  atten- 
tion from  inquirers  into  the  public  health,  which  its  importance  de- 
mands— perhaps  mainly  because  no  means  have  heretofore  existed  for 
its  satisfiujtory  elucidation.  From  the  Begistrar-General^s  returns,  the 
death-rates  of  individual  diseases  for  the  metropolis  may  be  computed, 
but  no  means  exist  for  calculating  the  district  death-rates  of  special 
diseases,  still  less  of  estimating  the  comparative  intensity  of  disease  in 
different  localities,  as  indicated  by  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  cases. 
This  want  would  be  at  least  partially  supplied  in  regard  to  fever,  if 
OUT  suggestions  were  adopted.  The  entire  value  of  the  proposed 
letams  will  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  the  schedules  are  filled 
up,  and  particularly  upon  the  returns  being  made  after  an  uniform 
plan.  We  would  direct  attention  especially  to  the  columns  on  desti* 
tution  and  over-crowding,  as  demanding  the  utmost  possible  uni- 
formity and  accuracy,  and  to  the  importance  of  noting  in  the  column 
for  remarkd  the  existence  of  any  open  ditch,  foul  stream,  or  other 
source  of  malarious  emanations,  in  such  propinquity  to  the  patient's 
dwelling  as  to  vitiate  the  internal  atmosphere,  or  otherwise  to  ex^rt 
any  probable  influence  over  health. 

The  Report  on  Unwholesome  Meat  is,  we  conclude,  only  of  a  pre- 
liminary character,  and  has  doubtless  been  hastily  prepared  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  Inspector  of  Nuisances  acquainted  with  the 
signs  of  unwholesome  and  diseased  meat.  Probably  on  this  account  it 
IS  that  the  ill  effects  arising  from  the  use  of  unwholesome  meat  are 
touched  on  very  briefly,  and  without  the  citation  of  a  single  fact  in 
proof  of  the  general  assertion,  that  several  members  of  the  Committee 
have  met  with  instances  in  which  symptoms  of  poisoning  have  been 
caused  by  the  use  of  partially  cooked  or  unsound  meat,  and,  according 
to  Dr.  Druitt,  even  of  oveivfat  meat.  We  could  have  wished  the 
Heport  had  contained  some  clear  and  explicit  account  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  referred  to  occurred. 
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fts  well  as  of  tbe  natcure  of  the  indisposition.  It  is  indeed  true  thai 
the  Committee  mention  debility,  cachexia,  poverty  of  blood,  diarrhcea^ 
and  other  intractable  maladies,  as  among  l^e  eirils  which,  they  have  no 
donbt,  are  caused  by  the  nse  of  unwholesome  meat,  although,  they  add, 
it  may  be  difficult  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  by  actual 
cases.  We  trust  that  no  such  statement  would  have  been  admitted  into 
the  Report  unless  the  Committee  had  been  prepared  to  furnish  sonw 
q)ecifio  evidence  in  support  of  it  in  their  next  publication. 

The  important  subject  of  parasites  is  summed  up  in  the  assertion 
that  ''  the  eating  of  measly  pork,  and  of  ill-cooked  animal  food  in 
general,  is  notoriously  a  cause  of  tapeworm  and  of  vatious  forms  of 
hydatid  that  infest  the  human  subject.'*  Surely  it  cannot  be  meant 
that  the  eating  of  ill-cooked  meat  can,  under  any  droumstances,  pro- 
duce parasites  in  the  human  body,  unless  the  germs  already  existed  in 
the  animal  used  for  food !  We  fimcied  that  the  idea  of  the  sponta- 
neous generation  of  parasites  had  been  long  since  exploded.  No 
reference  u  made  either  to  the  diffuse  cellular  inflammation  caused  by 
the  application  of  the  fluids  of  over-driven  animals  to  scratches,  or  to 
the  asserted  occasional  production  of  gangrenous  boils,  pnaiiulet  mct- 
Ugnea,  by  the  application  of  the  same  fluids^  or  of  the  fluids  of  animals 
suffering  from  carbuncular  disease,  to  the  unbroken  skin.  Neither  is 
any  reference  made  to  the  analogous  disorder  which  is  believed  to  be 
sometimes  produced  in  Germany  in  persons  who  eat  the  flesh,  as  well 
as  in  those  that  handle  the  skin  and  other  parts  of  animals  suffering 
from  an  epidemic  called  MiLdtrand.  These  subjects  merited  at  least 
a  passing  notice  in  this  preliminary  Report,  if  xmly  for  the  purpose  of 
dii^ecting  inquiry  towards  their  confirmation  or  disproval.  In  refe- 
rence to  the  production  of  carbuncles  and  boils  by  eating  the  flesh  of 
diseased  animals,  it  is  not  imworthy  of  note,  that  carbuncles  and 
furuncles  have  been  unusually  prevalent  in  this  conntxy  of  late  yean^ 
since  there  have  been  ccmsiderable  importations  of  cattle  from  the  Con> 
tinent.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  inferred  that  we  connect  the  two  cir- 
cumstances as  cause  and  effect ;  we  only  point  out  their  coincidenoe  as 
suggestive  of  investigation.  As  the  production  of  carbuncular  disease 
in  man  is  attributed  to  handling  the  carcase  as  well  as  to  eating  the 
flesh  of  diseased  animals,  it  would  form  an  interesting  subject  of 
inquiiy  whether  butchers  engaged  in  the  daughter  of  foreign  cattle 
have  especially  suffered  from  boils,  carbuncles,  or  the  other  disorders 
attributed  by  the  German  writers  to  this  cause. 

No  one  can  have  studied  our  literature  on  Hygeiology — a  term  first 
suggested  by  Dr.  Farr,  and  more  in  keeping  with  our  scientific  nomen- 
clature than  the  French  word  Hygidne— without  having  been  im- 
pressed with  its  oftentimes  loose,  inaccurate,  and  unscientific  character. 
This  has  probably,  in  some  measure,  arisen  from  the  comparative 
frvshness  of  the  subject,  but  much  more  from  official  sanitary  inquiries 
having  been  for  the  most  part  conducted  by  persons  who  lacked  that 
special  professional  training  and  experience  of  disease,  essential  to  the 
right  appreciation  and  due  sifting  of  medical  evidence  upon  the  causes 
of  ill-health  and  aggravated  mortality.  Two  great  mistakes  have 
arisen — at  least  in  part — ^frtym  this  cause :  the  almost  exclusive  reference 
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of  aggravated  mortality  to  what  are  termed  structural  defects,  and  the 
assertion  that  zymotic  diseases  are  the  chief  causes  of  this  mortality. 
It  has  thus  hecome  common,  even  among  medical  men,  to  speak  of 
zymotic  disease  and  pieventible  disease  as  synonymous  terms.  The 
m'ost  cursory  conside.4tion  shows  that  severardiff^nt  kinds  of  dis- 
ease  are  classed  under  the  term  zymotic — diseases,  namely,  which  arise 
from  an  external  and  removable  cause,  as  well  as  diseases  which,  so  £ur 
as  we  know,  depend  upon  personal  contact  either  with  an  already 
infected  person,  with  the  atmosphere  he  has  breathed,  or  with  some 
article  which  has  become  charged  with  his  diseased  excretions.  Pro« 
bably,  also,  some  of  the  so-called  zymotic  diseases  are  chiefly  dependent 
on  atmospheric  causes.  Ague  affords  an  apt  illustration  of  the  first  of 
these  classes,  scarlatina  and  small-pox  of  the  second,  croup  and 
influenza  of  the  last. 

As  regards  the  pernicious  influence  exerted  over  health  by  the  ema- 
nations from  putrefying  organic  matter,  by  the  breathing  of  an  atmo- 
sphere already  partially  saturated  with  the  products  of  respiration,  and 
of  imbibing  unwholesome  water,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  to  point 
to  "  localized  filth  accompanied  by  moisture,  as  the  great  cause  of  dis- 
ease and  death  ;*'  or  to  assert ''  that  the  causes  of  excessive  disease  and 
death  are  similar  in  all  towns,  and  that  the  diseases  which  create  the 
excessive  mortality  are  the  same  in  all  towns,"  as  Mr.  Lee,  one  of  the 
non-medical  inspectors  of  the  former  Board  of  Health,  asserts,  is 
utterly  opposed  to  facts,  and  calculated  only  to  mislead.  Entertaining 
such  views,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  execution  of  comprehensive 
works,  as  they  are  termed,  has  been  held  out  by  this  school  of  sanitary 
reformers  as  the  alpha  and  omega  of  preventive  medicine.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  such  extravagant  assertions  should  turn  out  unfounded, 
and  that  disappointment  should  have  been  expressed  in  towns  where 
considerable  expense  has  been  incurred  for  drainage  and  water-work^ 
at  the  subsequent  recurrence  of  some  of  these  so-called  preventible  dis- 
eases— for  the  public  is  ever  more  ready  to  mark  an  apparent  &ilure 
than  to  acknowledge  a  silent  but  unquestionable  benefit.  We  are  in- 
duced to  dwell  thus  at  length  upon  these  current  dogmas  of  sanitary 
science,  because  they  appear  to  be  adopted  even  by  the  Officers  of 
Health  themselves.  Thus  Dr.  Tripe,  in  his  Report  on  tlie  Sanitary 
Condition  of  the  Hackney  District,  says:  "There  must  be  many  pre- 
ventible causes  of  disease  in  operation  to  account  for  the  comparatively 
large  mortality  from  ordinary  epidemic  diseases;*'  and  Mr.  Moore  cout 
gratulates  the  Local  Board  of  Health  on  the  improved  state  of  the 
public  health  of  Leicester  in  1853,  more  particularly  because  he  finds, 
*'  on  examination  of  the  returns,  that  a  diminution  more  than  equal  to 
the  decrease  in  the  mortality,  exists  in  the  zymotic  class  alone — ^a  class 
which  comprises  fever,  small- pox,  diarrhoea,  measles,  Jcc.,  or  what  are 
usually  termed  preventible  diBeases.**  Although,  on  analysing  the 
canses  of  death  in  Leicester,  for  the  years  1852  and  18*53,  we  find  that 
the  diminution  in  the  aggregate  mortality  from  small-pox,  scarlatina, 
and  hooping-cough — ^which  amounted  to  188 — exceeded  the  diminution 
in  the  gross  mortality,  as  corrected  for  the  increase  of  population,  by 
67,  we  should  be  far  from  attributing  this  happy  change  to  any  pre- 
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TeDtive  measures  adopted  within  that  brief  period.  There  had,  on  the 
other  hand,  been  no  diminution  in  the  mortality  from  diarrhoea  and 
continued  fever — diseases  which  are  probably  the  most  immediately 
influenced  by  general  sanitary  improvements — or  from  convulsions 
and  teething,  which  perhaps  follow  next  in  the  series  of  mitigable  or 
removable  diseases. 

Setting  aside  fever  and  cholera — ^including  under  the  latter  the 
annual  choleraic  diarrhoea,  so  justly  said  by  Dr.  Farr  to  be  evidently 
a  variety  of  cholera* — ^which,  if  not  absolutely  caused  thereby,  yet 
evidently  find  the  conditions  of  their  development  in  certain  well- 
marked  local  circumstances  peculiar  to  each,  the  several  diseases  of 
strumous  origin  are  probably  those,  the  production  and  aggravation  of 
which  are  most  dependent  upon  the  causes  of  ill  health  to  which  the 
dwellers  in  the  unhealthy  parts  of  towns  are  exposed.  The  correctness 
of  this  opinion  derives  support  from  the  circumstance  that  the  annual 
number  of  deaths  from  strumous  diseases  has  diminished  pari  passu 
with  the  diminished  mortality  of  London,  and  in  much  larger  propor- 
tion than  that  of  any  other  kind  of  disease.  Exclusive  of  phthisis,  the 
correct  diagnosis  of  which  anterior  to  the  use  of  auscultation  must  be 
questionable,  the  annual  death-rate  from  the  principal  forms  of  stru- 
mous disease  in  London,  between  1681  and  1690  inclusive,  amounted  to 
80  in  each  10,000  of  the  population.  The  death-rate  of  analogous 
diseases  at  the  present  time,  also  calculated  over  an  average  of  ten 
years,  is  only  20  in  each  10,000 — a  diminution  so  remarkable  as  to 
prove  that  these  diseases  vary  greatly  with  the  external  circumstances 
of  the  people.  There  is,  moreover,  no  lack  of  proof  that  even  phthisis 
is  to  a  considerable  extent  caused,  or  at  least  developed,  by  some 
definite  and  probably  removable  local  conditions.  Here,  again,  since 
we  find  a  large  mortality  from  phthisis,  and  a  small  mortality  from 
diseases  of  the  organs  of  respiration,  returned  frx>m  some  districts^  and 
vice  versd,  we  must,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  throw  the  two  into 
one  class,  in  order  to  obviate  errors  of  diagnosis.  Taking,  then,  the  mor- 
tality of  1841,  when  the  causes  of  death  in  each  registration  district  were 
published  by  the  Registrar-General,  whilst  the  census  also  taken  in 
that  year  enables  us  to  calculate  the  death-rates  of  diseases  approxima- 
tively,  we  find  that  whilst  diseases  of  the  organs  of  respiration  and 
phthisis  collectively  produced  118  deaths  out  of  each  10,000  males 
residing  in  Liverpool,  90  in  Manchester,  80  in  Hull,  and  70  in  Leeds 
and  Hunslet,  only  55  deaths  occurred  from  the  same  causes  out  of  each 
10,000  males  living  in  York  and  Taunton,  53  in  Spalding,  Holbeach, 
and  Boston,  and  39  in  Bridgewater.  There  can,  we  imagine,  be  no 
doubt  that  this  very  wide  diversity  of  death-rates  must  be  attributable 
to  some  definite  local  causes,  whether  of  permanent  action  or  varying 
with  place  and  circumstance,  that  exist  in  a  more  aggravated  degree 
in  the  one  class  of  towns  than  in  the  other. 

Here,  then — in  the  investigation  of  the  Aetiology  of  strumous  diseases, 

including  phthisis,  of  fever  and  cholera,  of  diarrhoea,  and,  we  may  add, 

of  bronchitis — ^lies  the  rich  mine  from  the  working  of  which,  without 

disregarding  other  diseases,  the  metropolitan  and  provincial  Officers  of 

•  S«renteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Begistrar-G«neral,  Appendix,  p.  79. 
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Health  maj  hope  to  reap  the  hest  reward  of  their  exertions;  in  which 
thej  may  best  sabsenre  their  epeeiEc  function  of  preventing  nnnecea- 
nry  diaeaae  and  prematnre  death,  and  may  win  golden  opinions  as  to 
the  Tslne  of  their  labours.  To  insure  such  results,  it  is  furthermore 
necessary  that  they  should  work  in  unison,  that  there  should  be  a  strict 
uniformity  in  their  mode  of  collecting  and  recording  facts,  and  in  the 
main  branches  of  investigation  to  be  followed  out.  It  is  no  less  eoen- 
tial  to  success,  that  the  parochial  medical  officers,  and  other  officers  oC 
imions^  should  affi>rd  all  the  assistance  in  their  power  in  furtherance 
of  such  investigations,  and  even  to  a  ceitain  extent  be  placed  under 
the  direction  of  the  district  medical  Officer  of  Health.  If,  for  example^ 
the  parochial  medical  officers  were  required  periodically  to  furnish  an 
accurate  and  uniform  register  of  all  cases  attended  by  them,  a  huge 
amount  of  valuable  information  would  gradually  be  accumulated.  Of 
course,  to  obviate  piofossional  jealousy,  and  to  insure  the  satJiActoiy 
assistance  of  the  parochial  officers,  they  ought  to  be  remunerated  for 
this  extra  work.  Already  very  indifierently  paid  for  their  laboun^ 
it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  impose  additional  and  onerous  duties 
upon  them  without  an  adequate  increase  of  stipend.  If  we  are  cor- 
rectly informed,  an  anangement  of  this  nature  has  already  been  made 
in  St  Pancras. 

That  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  are  anxious  to  fulfil  their  duties 
fiuthfully,  and  to  work  in  conjunction  for  the  public  good,  is  patent 
from  the  proceedings  we  have  already  detailed.  Whilst,  therefore^ 
we  would  desire,  if  possible,  to  strengthen  their  position,  and  to  con< 
firm  their  present  most  excellent  intentions,  we  would  venture  to  urge 
upon  them  the  paramount  importance  of  accuracy  in  observing,  and 
pcedsion  in  recording,  all  focts  bearing  upon  the  causation  of  diseasa 
The  first  st^  towards  the  attainment  of  these  objects  would  consist 
in  the  adoption  of  some  definite  and  simple  classification  and  nomen- 
dature  of  disease,  so  that  the  same  term  might  under  all  circumstances 
convey  the  same  meaning.  This  would  apply  not  only  to  difierent,  but 
likewise  to  the  same  disease,  the  difiPerent  forms  and  stages  of  which 
should,  where  necessary,  be  clearly  defined.  Thus,  for  example^  in 
reporting  cases  or  deaths  of  scarlatina,  not  only  should  the  variety  be 
correctly  designated,  but  it  should  be  thoroughly  understood  what 
definite  meaning  Ib  attached  to  such  terms  as  scarlatina  simfdex, 
anginoaa,  or  maligna.  Again,  when  fotal,  the  period  of  the  disease  at 
which  it  was  fotal  should  be  correctly  noted;  and  if  the  death  be  occa- 
ooned  by  dropsy,  this  should  be  recorded  as  scariatinal  dropsy,  and  not 
simply  as  scarlatina  or  dropsy.  As  we  have  already  intimated  in 
xe£9ience  to  fever,  the  result  of  each  case  should  be  invariably  recorded ; 
and  to  obviate  the  confusion  allied  by  Dr.  Ballard  to  arise  finom  the 
capriciousness  of  patients,  it  would  be  suffident  simply  to  note  thefiust 
of  a  patient  passing  from  the  observation  of  the  mediod  officer  prior  to 
the  final  result  in  death  or  recovery. 

The  value  of  such  information  would  be  greatly  enhanced  if  the 
population  of  each  street  and  court  in  the  district  were  likewise  ascer- 
tained; and  thia^  although  attended  by  considerable  labour,  mighty 
together  with  several  other  useful  foots  relative  to  social  position,  over- 
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erowdittg,  ventilation,  jxs.,  be  readily  procured  by  the  inspectors  of 
nwiiWinceH  at  their  periodical  inspections.  There  are  columns  for  noting 
aoTeral  of  the  cireumstauces  we  have  named,  in  the  forms  for  the  weekly 
leturns  of  sanitary  inspection,  employed  by  Mr.  Simon  whilst  Medical 
OfELoer  of  Health  to  the  City  of  London.*  There  is  even  a  vacancy  for 
the  number  of  present  inmates  of  any  holding  in  which  there  may  have 
been  recent  death  or  illness :  our  suggestion,  therefore,  does  but 
require  an  extension  of  the  plan  so  successfully  worked  under  his 
guldauee.  Such  inquiries  might  in  the  first  place  be  limited  to  certain 
well-defined  parts  of  a  district,  the  population  of  each  street,  court. 
House,  and  room  in  which  being  obtained,  the  general  death-rate,  the 
death-rates  of  particular  diseases,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  parochial 
medical  officers'  reports,  the  iotensity  of  disease  within  the  area,  might 
be  estimated.  We  might  thus,  after  a  time,  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
effect  of  well-marked  local  and  social  conditions,  both  upon  the  public 
health  and  mortality,  and  upon  the  causation  and  intensity  of  special 
diseases.  Mr.  Michael,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Swansea,  haa 
already  attempted  an  inquiry  of  the  kind  here  suggested.  In  his 
Beport  for  18^4  are  tables  intended  to  show  the  per-centage  of  deaths 
in  the  several  streets  of  that  borough.  The  intelligibility  and  value 
of  these  tables  would  have  been  much  enhanced  if  they  had  oontained 
columns  for  the  popidation  aod  number  of  deaths  in  each  street,  and 
been  accompanied  by  an  explanation  of  the  term  per-centage,  and  somo 
account  of  the  condition  of  the  localities  and  their  inhabitants.  la 
their  present  form  they  are  practically  useless  to  the  distant  inquirer* 
Notwithstanding  this  defect,  which  we  trust  to  see  remedied  hereafter, 
Mr.  Michael's  Beport  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  provincial  reports  we 
have  perused. 

A  much  more  complete  and,  at  first  sight,  more  valuable  table,  pro- 
fessing to  supply  the  same  kind  of  information,  but  accompanied  by 
the  details  referred  to  as  desideraia  in  the  Swansea  Report,  is  given 
in  Mr.  Piper's  Report  to  the  Darlington  Local  Board  of  Health  for 
1853u  On  turning,  however,  to  Mr.  Inspector  Banger's  Beport  to  the 
General  Board  of  Health,  dated  October,  1849,  we  find  a  similar  table, 
professing  to  furnish  the  death-rates  of  the  same  streets  for  the  seven 
preceding  yean,  and  observe  that  the  population  of  each  street  in  1853, 
exactly  oorsesponds  with  that  given  in  the  table  compiled  four  years 
previously.  This  discovery  throws  entire  discredit  on  both  tables,  and 
removes  all  surprise  at  the  great  variations  apparent  in  the  death-rates 
of  the  same  streets  at  the  two  periods.  In  the  Beport  of  Mr.  Oliver, 
medical  officer  of  health  for  the  City  of  Durham,  for  1854,  is  a  tabls^ 
showing  the  number  of  deaths  in  each  street  from  each  cause.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  this  table  also  loses  its  chief  value  from  the  absence 
of  infi>rmation  restive  to  the  i)opulation  and  condition  of  the  several 
streets.  It  is,  however,  sufficiently  evident  that  all  these  gentlemen 
are  anxious  to  perform  their  duty  conscientiously  and  efficiently,  and 
that  the  mistakes  we  have  pointed  out  have  not  arisen  fix>m  the  want 
either  of  zeal  or  industry. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  deductions  from  the  death-rate  of  small  districts 
*  Jtoport  OB  tke  SaaiUrf  C<»dltloB  of  the  Citf  of  London  for  the  jtta  1864-6. 
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-would  only  be  reliable  if  tbe  obfieiratioDS  upon  vbicb  tbey  were  based 
extended  over  a  period  sufficiently  long  to  obviate  tbe  fallacies  tbat 
arise  from  variations  in  tbe  prevalence  of  disees^  sabh  variations  of 
course  being  more  likely  to  vitiate  tbe  calculations  in  small  tban  in 
large  districts.  Moreover,  their  value  in  regard  to  tbe  cansation  of 
disease  would  entirely  depend  upon  tbe  precision  with  which  they 
were  compared  with  the  local  conditions  of  the  district  and  its  inha- 
bitants. Not  only  should  the  state  of  houses  as  to  ventilation,  ov^- 
crowding,  and  impure  atmosphere,  be  accurately  recorded  after  the 
plan  employed  by  Mr.  Simon  in  the  City  of  London,  and  adopted  in 
the  schedule  for  taking  notes  to  illustrate  the  fetiology  of  fever ;  but 
other  circumstances,  as  the  influence  of  etiolation  and  diet,  would  form 
important  elements  of  the  inquiry.  For  example,  in  cases  of  infantile 
disease  and  mortality,  the  question  whether  the  child  had  been  natn^ 
rally  or  ai'tificially  nursed,  would  be  very-  important ;  for,  without 
imder-rating  the  injurious  effects  of  insalubrious  residence,  we  are  well 
assured  that  defective  nutrition,  whether  this  arise  from  the  uige  of  a 
food  imsuited  to  tbe  physiological  requirements  of  the  oiganism,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  perfect  digestion  and  healthy  assimilation,  or 
from  a  positive  deficiency  of  food,  is  a  very  frequent  and  influential 
canse  of  illness  and  premature  death  among  the  children  of  towns. 
The  influence  on  health  of  residing  in  cellars^  half  dark  as  they  always 
are,  damp  and  ill- ventilated  as  they  usually  are;  and,  of  living  ov«r 
stables,  where  the  atmosphere  is  often  highly  charged  with  ammoniacal 
Tspours,  would  form  other  important  subjects  of  special  inquiry. 

Furthermore,  any  inquiry  into  the  health  of  districts  and  the  causes 
of  disease,  would  be  most  incomplete  which  did  not  extend  to  the 
occupations  of  their  inhabitants  and  to  the  effect  which  these  exert 
over  health  and  mortality.  From  a  table  appended  to  the  Fonrteenth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-Qeneral,  we  learn  that  whilst  18  out  of 
1000  males,  of  all  classes,  living  between  the  ages  of  forty-flve  and  fifty- 
five,  die  annually,  the  death-rate  per  thousand  of  miners  belonging  to  the 
aamesex  and  period  of  life  is  20 ;  of  bakers,  21 ;  of  butchers,  23 ;  and  of 
inn  and  beer-shop  keepers,  28,  respectively.  On  the  other  hand,  only 
12  farmers,  15  sboemalkers,  15  weavers,  16  grocers,  and  17  blacksmiths, 
carpenters,  tailors,  or  labourers,  annually  die  out  of  each  1000 
mides  living  of  these  occupations  respectively,  between  the  forty-fifth 
and  fifty-fifth  years  of  life.  Here,  then,  is  a  very  important  subject  of 
investigation  in  connexion  with  the  public  health  of  districts,  the 
neglect  of  which  must  impair  the  value  of  conclusions  drawn  from 
other  data. 

We  find  from  Dr.  Letheby's  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of 
the  City  of  London  for  1855-56,  that  this  subject  has  engaged  bia 
attention,  although,  not  having  the  means  of  calculating  the  death-ratea 
of  each  class  precisely,  he  has  been  unable  to  arrive  at  any  reliable 
results.  The  table  into  which  Dr.  Letheby  has  cast  his  data  is  never- 
theless very  interesting,  and  would  become  still  more  so  if  additional 
columns  for  the  chief  causes  of  death  were  added,  so  as  to  include 
diseases  of  the  organs  of  respiration,  diarrhoea,  &c.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  Dr.  Letheby*s  investigations  confirm  the  opinion  long 
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nnce  expreaaed  by  Thaokr&h,*  that  butchers  are  less  liable  to  phthisis 
than  the  rest  of  the  commanity.  Considering  the  small  mortality 
from  phthisis  among  batchers^  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  what 
other  diseases  serve  to  supply  the  hiatus  thereby  left — ^further  in- 
creased as  this  is  by  the  large  excess  of  mortality  from  all  causes  in 
batchers  over  the  average  of  the  general  population.  The  value  of 
Dr.  Letheby's  future  inquiries  would  be  much  enhanced  if  he  could 
give  the  occupational  death-rates  of  individual  diseases — an  inquiiy 
more  likely  to  be  correct  if  made  in  the  City  of  London  than  any- 
whejre,  from  the  smaller  fluctuations  in  its  population. 

The  most  cursory  consideration  of  the  several  subjects  at  which  we 
have  glanced,  will  serve  to  show  how  wide  is  the  field  of  sanitary 
investigation  yet  almost  unbroken,  and  how  rich  and  important  the 
harvest  to  be  reaped  from  its  cultivation.  But  in  truth  we  have 
very  &r  from  exhausted  the  subjects  of  inquiry.  We  have  as  yet 
only  entered  on  the  threshold  of  preventive  medicine,  as  applied  to 
the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  public  health  ;  and  the  sub- 
jeet  is  one  that  daily  grows  in  width  and  importance  from  the  daily- 
increasing  growth  of  our  unhealthier  town  population  in  excess  of  the 
healthier  rural  community.  It  is  this — ^tbe  larger  portion  of  the  nation 
that  now  resides  in  towns — ^that  has  rendered  the  general  death-rate 
retrogressive  of  late  years.  It  is  this  inci^easing  death-rate  for  the 
e(»nmuuity  at  large  which  renders  the  prompt  and  careful  prosecution 
of  such  investigations  as  we  have  suggested  so  imperatively  urgent. 

Since,  then,  the  welfiire  of  the  general  community  is  so  intimately 
allied  with  sanitary  investigations,  the  question  arises^  whether  it  be 
possible  for  single  inquirers  to  cultivate  so  extensive  a  field ;  whether 
investigations  so  necessary  for  the  common  weal  ought  not  rather  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  State ;  and  whether,  whilst  the  details  of  local 
inquiry  may  be  best  worked  out  by  local  authorities  and  their  officers, 
the  philosophical  generalization  of  the  gross  mateiials  thereby  collected 
would  not  be  better  done  under  the  direction  of  some  superior  super- 
intending authority.  We  incline  to  this  opinion,  and  think  that  just 
as  the  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths;  the  superintendence 
of  local  pauper  relief  and  expenditure;  the  inspection  of  factories  and 
the  custody  of  lunatics;  are  placed  under  the  administration  of  public 
boards,  so  ought  all  inquiries  into  the  influence  of  locality,  circum- 
stance, and  occupation  over  the  health  and  mortality  of  the  public,  to  be 
directed  and  superintended  by  the  General  Boani  of  Health.  The 
metropolitan  officers  of  health  are  at  present  actually,  and  their 
provincial  brethren  virtually,  independent  of  the  Board  of  Health. 
Hence  there  ia  no  necessary  uniformity  of  action  between  separate 
districts.  If  the  Board  of  Health  possessed  the  power  of  investigating 
the  effect  of  supposed  injurious  agents  upon  health;  of  inquiring  into 
the  state  of  the  public  health  in  towns  where  improvements  have  been 
effected;  of  examining  into  the  &cts  upon  which  the  reports  of 
officers  of  health  are  founded;  and  if,  whilst  leaving  much  of  the 
detail  to  be  arranged,  as  at  present,  by  the  local  authorities,  it  was 

»  The  EflTects  of  Arts,  Trades,  and  Trofcssions,  &c.,  as  afTectlng  Health  and  LongeTltf. 
BjT  C.  Turner  Tbackrah,  Esq.    Se€oud  edition.    London  1833,  pp.  10-lS. 
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empowered  to  require  certain  periodical  returns  prepared  after  aa 
uniform  plan,  sanitary  science  would  gradually,  and  at  no  distant  day, 
be  redeemed  from  its  present  crude  and  uncertain  state.  The  expeoae 
of  the  necessary  staff  ought  to  form  no  obstacle  to  inquiries  of  so 
important  a  character,  and  would  neither  be  objected  to  by  the  House 
of  Commons  nor  the  public,  if  the  case  were  £urly  represented. 

Fully  to  realise  this  suggestion,  it  would  be  necessary  to  place  the 
sanitary  inspection  of  workhouses,  &otories,  prisons,  and  other  analo- 
gous establishments,  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
even  though  it  should  be  deemed  right  to  refer  all  improvements  and 
recommendations  to  the  several  boards  whose  special  function  it  is  to 
r^^ulate  these  institutions.  Thus  the  same  Medical  Inspector  of  the 
Board  of  Health  who  assisted  the  local  authority  in  its  sanitary 
labours,  might  report  upon  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  prisons^ 
workhouses,  factories,  and  other  public  establishments  of  the  district. 
His  wider  field  of  observation  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  puUie 
health  and  condition  of  other  districts,  would  enable  him  to  generalise 
the  fiicts  placed  before  him  with  greater  accuracy  and  precision  than 
the  local  officer  of  health,  who  would  usually  be  glad  to  avail  himself 
of  such  aid.  It  would  be  easy,  did  our  space  admit,  to  reler  to 
special  cases — as,  for  instance,  the  St.  Pancras  Workhouse— -in  which 
such  a  system  of  superintendence  might  have  averted  evils  which  have 
already  occurred.  We  are  persuaded  that  in  many  caaes^  if  the 
existence  of  evils  prejudicial  to  health  were  pointed  out  by  a  properly 
skilled  officer,  the  best  practicable  means  would  be  at  once  adopted  to 
remedy  them.  Such,  at  least,  we  feel  sure  would  be  the  case  in 
fiftctories  and  other  private  establishmenta 

Review  IX. 

*Ap€Tcdov  KavTra^oKov  ra  Swfo/ifj'o.  Tlie  extant  TTor^  of  Aretceu8 
tlie  Cappadodan,  Edited  and  translated  by  Frakcis  Adahs,  LL.D. 
Printed  for  the  Sydenham  Society. — London^  1856.  8vo,pp.  xx.  510. 

''  Th£  Sydenham  Sodety"  (as  we  are  told  in  a  paper  issued  in  18d5) 
«  was  instituted  in  1843,  with  the  view  of  supplying  its  members  with 
Standard  Medical  Works;**  or,  as  it  is  somewhat  more  periphrastically 
expressed  a  few  lines  below,  "  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  certain 
acknowledged  deficiencies  in  existing  means  for  diffusing  medical  lite- 
rature, which  are  not  likely  to  be  supplied  by  the  efforts  of  individuals.'* 
The  history  of  the  Society  up  to  the  present  time  is  contained  in 
fourteen  Annual  Reports,  from  which  we  learn  that  upwards  of  23,00(ML 
have  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer.  Of  this  large  sura, 
about  dlOO^  have  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  paper;  about 
5800&  in  printing;  about  3200/.  in  bookbinding;  about  3400^  in 
editorial  expenses;  and  about  4400/.  in  the  salaries  of  the  secretary, 
clerk,  and  (x^ector,  in  rent,  office  expences,  and  delivery  of  books. 
The  smaller  items  in  the  statements  of  accounts  we  have  not  been  at 
the  pains  to  add  together,  and  the  above  abstract  is  sufficient  for  our 
purpose ;  but  a  more  minute  analysis  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure 
of  the  Society  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  members  generally. 
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and  Mpecialij  to  the  Council  in  preparing  for  the  next  Annual 
Meeting  on  the  Ist  of  May. 

The  result  of  th6  operations  of  the  Society  has  been  the  production 
of  nearly  forty  Yolumes;  and  though  there  are  few  competent  persons 
that  would  approve  of  the  selection  and  execution  of  cUl  these  works, 
there  are  probably  still  fewer  who  would  be  disposed  to  deny  their 
literary  and  scientific  merits  a«  a  talkole,  or  to  assert  that  they  are  (as 
a  collation)  unworthy  of  the  character  of  the  Society  under  whose 
auspices  they  have  been  given  to  the  world.  And  again — to  tak« 
another  view  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society — ^though  it  is  quite 
possible  that  part  of  this  large  sum  of  money  may  turn  out  to  have 
been  wasted  (though  unintentionally  at  the  time)^  and  though  it  is 
also  possible  that  some  retrenchments  may  be  effected  for  the  future; 
still,  we  thiuk  that  no  one  acquainted  with  the  practical  working  of 
such  a  society  can  examine  the  annual  statements  of  accounts  that 
have  been  published,  without  being  convinced  that  the  sums  entrusted 
to  the  Council  from  year  to  year  have  been,  upon  the  whole,  fairly, 
carefully,  and  judiciously  expended. 

We  are  the  more  willing  to  state  thus  distinctly  the  result  of  our 
convictions,  after  being  subscribers  from  the  beginning,  because  we 
think  the  Society  has  been  exposed  to  unfair  attacks  and  animad* 
versions,  and  has  not  latterly  received  from  the  profession  the  degree 
of  support  to  which  it  seems  to  us  to  be  entitled.  We  were  glad  to 
see  in  the  last  Annna.1  Report  a  considerable  increase  in  the  income 
of  1855  over  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  hope  the  statement  of 
accounts  next  May  will  be  still  more  satisfactory.  In  the  meantime^ 
one  of  the  best  proofe  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  works  issued  by 
the  Society  are  held  by  the  public,  is  the  high  price  which  they  bear 
in  second-hand  catalogues,  there  being  few  of  the  volumes  that  are  to 
be  procured  much  under  the  cost  price,  while  some  are  actually  sold 
above  it. 

The  last  work  issued  by  the  Society,  Dr.  Adams's  '  Aretseus,'  is  the 
most  notable  in  this  respect — viz.,  thaX,  it  is  the  only  ancient  medical 
author  published  in  the  original  tongue.  The  reprinting  the  original 
texts  of  these  writers  was,  from  the  beginning,  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
Society,  and  the  publication  of  the  present  volume  shows  that  it  has 
not  beien  entirely  lost  sight  of;  still,  we  cannot  but  think,  that,  if  this 
had  been  done  somewhat  mors  fi:«quently,  it  would  have  raised  the 
reputation  of  the  Society  abroad,  without  materially  diminishing  its 
popularity  at  home.  There  are  several  other  Greek  and  Latin  works 
which  we  still  hope  to  receive  from  the  Sydenham  Society,  as  they 
are  hardly  likely  to  be  undertaken  (at  least  in  this  country)  by  indi- 
viduals. The  selection  of  Aretieus  for  publication  by  the  Council 
was  quite  unexcepticmabla  The  work  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  valuable  of  the  old  medical  classics;  it  is  also  one  of  the  most 
celelnrated — cranking,  in  this  respect,  nearly  on  a  par  with  Hippocrates, 
Celsua,  and  Galen.  Then,  again,  AretsDus  is  an  original  writer,  and 
therefore  widely  different  from  Paulus  uEgineta,  Aetius,  or  Oribasius; 
he  is  also  an  elegant  and  sensible  writer,  and  his  descriptions  of  disease 
may  (in  many  cases)  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  by  practitioners 
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even  in  the  present  day.  Lastly,  the  Greek  editions  of  his  woiks  are 
somewhat  scarce  and  expensive ;  and  the  two  previous  English  trans- 
lations are  incomplete.  In  every  respect,  therefore,  we  think  Aretaeus 
one  of  the  most  fitting  of  the  old  medical  writers  to  be  reprinted  in 
Greek  and  English  by  the  Sydenham  Society ;  and  if  the  ezecntion  of 
the  volume  is  not  altogether  such  as  to  eclipse  the  editions  of  Freind 
and  Ermerins,  or  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  the  one  which  we  may 
expect  in  due  time  from  Dr.  Daremberg,  in  Paris^  still,  the  work  is 
highly  creditable  to  the  translator  and  editor,  and  certainly  very  ao* 
oeptable  to  the  more  learned  portion  of  the  medical  profession  in  this 
country. 

The  volume  contains,  first,  a  short  Advertisement  by  Dr.  Adams, 
and  then  his  Preface,  in  which  he  treats  (§  1)  of  the  age  of  Aretaeusy 
his  doctrines  and  character  as  a  medical  author;  and  (§  2)  of  the 
editions  of  his  works.  The  former  part  is  somewhat  meagre,  but  at 
the  same  time  might  have  been  compressed  without  di^ vantage. 
The  bibliography  ought  to  have  been  at  least  as  complete  as  is  to  be 
found  elsewhere ;  but  Choulant  (in  his  '  Handbuch  der  Biicherkunde 
flir  die  Aeltere  Mcdicin*)  gives  us  more  matter  in  fewer  words. 

After  the  pre&ce  follows  the  Greek  text,  with  English  notes  (chiefly 
philological)  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  Dr.  Adams  has  not  adopted  the 
text  of  any  preceding  editor,  but  has  formed  one  for  himself,  after 
'<  diligently  examining  the  text  in  all  the  existing  editions,  and  col- 
lating with  some  care  all  the  MSS.  to  be  found  in  Great  Britain^- 
namely,  the  three  following :''  one  in  the  British  Museum ;  one  in  the 
library  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London ;  and  one*  in  the  library  of 
Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  of  Middle-Hill,  Worcestershire.  This  statement 
is  not  sufficiently  definite;  nor  do  we  know  to  what  extent  Dr. 
Adams  has  made  use  of  these  MSS.,  nor  in  what  degree  of  estimation 
he  holds  them.  They  are  not  often  referred  to  in  the  notes,  so  that 
altogether  we  doubt  whether  any  future  editor  of  Aretseus  will  hold 
himself  excused  from  the  labour  of  collating  them  anew — at  least, 
those  which  have  been  used  for  the  first  time  for  this  edition. 

The  text  of  Aretieus  ofifers  peculiar  difficulties  to  an  editor,  partly 
from  the  imperfect  state  in  which  the  MSS.  have  come  down  to  us, 
and  partly  from  the  author  having,  for  some  reason  or  other  (possibly 
in  imitation  of  Hippocrates),  chosen  to  compose  his  work  in  the  Ionic 
dialect.  In  some  instances.  Dr.  Adams  seems  to  us  to  have  improved 
the  text,  in  others  to  have  left  it  worse  than  he  found  it.  But  this  is 
no  more  than  what  we  should  say  of  Dr.  Ermerins,  and  we  say  it  of 
both  these  learned  men,  with  a  full  consciousness  that  in  any  given 
instance  in  which  we  may  be  inclined  to  think  either  of  them  wrong, 
they  are  quite  as  likely  to  be  right  as  ourselves.  The  corrections  (or 
rather  conjectural  emendations)  of  Dr.  Ermerins  certainly  appear  to 
us  to  be  far  too  sweeping,  and  in  many  cases  unnecessary ;  and,  ac^ 
cordingly,  Dr.  Adams  has  acted  judiciously  in  rejecting  a  great 
number.     On  the  other  hand,  his  own  emendations  are  not  always 

*  It  appears  that  there  are  two  MSS.  of  Aretaeus  at  Bfiddle-BiU,  thus  making >!>iir  alto- 
gether in  England.  (Sm  Dr.  Daremberg's  Afanutcriti  Midicaux  OrtC9  tVAngUUm^  pp.  142, 
147.)  Dr.  Adams  does  not  specify  which  of  the  Middle-Uill  MSS.  he  has  collated  ;^biit 
perhaps  this  is  not  of  much  consequence. 
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sach  as  we  can  approye,  though  some  are  excellent.  We  cannot,  of 
course,  in  this  place  examine  his  text  as  fully  as  it  deserves,  but  we 
will  give  two  or  three  instances  as  illustrations  of  what  we  have  said. 

"  The  common  reading  in  the  MSS.  is  c7dror,  which  is  evidently  inadmissible. 
Petit  suggests  that  the  true  rcadiuff  is  bios  y,  Wigan  also  prefers  nki)<riov 
fiTf  dcoff.  Ermerios  accordingly  reaasTrXi/crioir  tftj  dcor.  None  of  these  editors, 
however,  refers  to  any  authority  for  this  expression,  which  appears  to  me 
quaint  and  unnatural — bui  if  the  dread  of  a  paroxysm  be  at  hand,  I  prefer 
ijbfi  on  the  authority  of  many  parallel  passages,"  &c.  (p.  4). 

Accordingly,  Dr.  Adams  translates  the  passage,  ''  if  it  be  near  the 
accession  of  the  paroxysm."  The  emendation  is  ingenious  and  plan* 
sible,  if  not  absolutely  necessary. 

"  The  reading  in  all  the  MSS.  is  &  jcu<^v  o5 — ^words  which  evidently  have  no 

meaning The  emendation  suggested  by  Fabricius  and  Maittaire,  and 

adoptea  by  Wigan  (viz.,  »iev^iwv),  b  so  plausible,  and  requires  so  little  change 
of  tne  characters,  that  I  should  have  had  no  hesitation  in  adopting  it,  provided 
there  were  any  authority  for  it ;  but  this,  I  fear,  is  not  the  case.  I  have 
therefore  ventured  to  substitute  oicvrorov  in  place  of  it ;  and  I  am  persuaded 
that,  upon  mature  consideration,  it  will  be  approved  of  by  every  competent 
judge.'^  (p.  29.) 

At  the  risk  even  of  having  the  "competency"  of  our  critical  "judg- 
ment" called  in  question,  we  must  confess  that  we  are  quite  unable 
to  see  the  superiority  of  Dr.  Adams's  emendation  over  that  of 
Fabricius  and  Maittaire;  for  even  if  the  word  u>ku<^poc  has  not 
hitherto  been  known  by  lexicographers  to  exist,  and  therefore  does 
not  (as  far  as  we  are  aware)  appear  in  any  Greek  lexicon,  yet  analogy 
is  by  no  means  against  it,  either  as  to  form  or  meaning. 

"  1  flatter  myself  that  every  person  who  is  familiar  with  the  metaphysics  of 
the  ancients,  will  admit  that  1  have  improved  this  sentence  by  changing  ndc 
into  fid€."  (p.  68.) 

It  is  very  possible ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  Dr.  Adams  is  the 
original  author  of  the  emendation,  as  certainly  his  mode  of  expressing 
himself  in  the  above  note  would  seem  to  imply,  though  probably  he 
himself  had  no  such  intention. 

"I  at  first  changed,  &c But,  upon  second  thoughts,  by  a  slight 

change  of  the  punctuation,  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  brought  the  text  to  a 
passable  state,     (p.  78.) 

We  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether  future  editors  will  be  of  this  opi- 
nion, especially  when  they  find  that  Dr.  Adams  is  unable  to  construe 
grammatically  his  own  amended  text. 

"  The  following  most  extraordinary  reading  occurs  in  all  the  MSS. : — kqI 

^vfinavrav  rt  6  fiovsy  ovos What  can  an  ox  or  an  ass  liave  to  do 

with  an  attack  of  schiatica  ?  Fortunately  the  Askew  MS.  belonging  to  the 
Medical  Society  of  London,  has  guided  mc  to  what  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce the  true  reading Li  a  word,  the  substitution  of  rov  Povff&vos 

for  re  6  ^vs,  ovos,  is  so  natural,  that  I  feel  persuaded  no  reasonable  critic  will 
demur  to  adopt  it.  Some  other  slight  changes,  however,  are  requisite  in  this 
passage,  wliicn  might  be  effected  in  two  or  three  different  ways.  I  subjoin  a 
few  OT  my  own  attempts,"  &c.,  &c.  (p.  120.) 

"We  fear  Dr.  Adams  will  think  us  incorrigibly  dull  or  perverse,  but 
here  also  we  ai-e  inclined  to  prefer  Wigan's  emendation  of  ofiov  ttovoq 
(which  is  adopted  by  Ermerins),  to  the  conjecture  of  the  unknown 
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amanueiisis  of  the  mzteenth  ceniary,  especiallj  as  it  seems  to  us  to  be 
very  doubtful  whether  Dr.  Adamas  text  can  be  oonstmed  gram- 
maticallj. 

In  p.  339,  in  the  chapter  On  Diabetes^  occurs  a  passage  which  is 
thus  translated  by  Dr.  Adams: 

"Hence,  the  disease  appears  to  roe  to  hare  got  the  name  of  diabetes ,  as  if 
from  the  Greek  word  hiaj^ifrris  {which  sigmfiei  a  siphonY  because  the  fluid  does 
not  remain  in  the  body,  but  uses  the  man's  body  as  a  ladder  {HiaffdBpri)  whereby 
to  leaye  it." 

The  note  on  this  passage  is  as  follows : 

"Altogether,  this  interpretation  is  so  unsatisfactory,  that  I  was  almost 
tempted  to  alter  the  text  quite  differently  from  Wigan  and  Ermerins.  ...  At 
all  events,  the  reading  of  W  igan  and  Ermerins  seems  inadmissible ;  for  how  can 
the  two  comparisons,  to  a  siphoM,  and  to  a  ladder,  be  admitted  together  ?  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  dta^ajSpg  is  faulty,  and  that  we  ought  to  read 
Ika^ffrjf," 

This  emendation,  which  Dr.  Adams  does  not  venture  to  introduce 
into  the  text,  and  of  which  he  speaks  so  doubtfully  and  hesitatingly  in 
his  note,  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  book — indeed,  so 
necessary,  and  at  the  same  time  so  obvious,  that  it  is  strange  that  no 
previous  editor  or  commentator  should  have  hit  upon  it.  The  present 
text  makes  Aretieus  say  that  the  name  Diabetes  is  derived  fh)m  the 
Greek  word  for  a  siphon,  because  the  fluid  makes  use  of  the  patient's 
body  as  a  ladder  (or  bridge,  as  Beynolds  has  it  in  his  translation^ 
whereby  to  escape.  The  inconclusiveness  of  the  reason  is  manifest,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  absurdity  of  water  escaping  either  by  a  bridge  or  a 
ladder.  By  adopting  Dr.  Adams's  emendation  (as  no  doubt  all  future 
editors  will  do),  the  proper  sense  is  at  pnce  restored — ^viz.,  that  the 
fluid  uses  the  man's  body  as  a  siphon  whereby  to  leave  it 

In  p.  207,  Dr.  Adams  has,  in  our  opinion,  given  a  better  text  t^an 
any  former  editor,  but  his  note  seems  to  require  some  such  additional 
words  as  those  which  we  have  inserted  within  brackets : 

*'  Tlie  common  reading,  instead  of  firya,  is  furd ;  in  Kiihn's  edition  [by  a 
typographical  error],  Kara.  [Wigan  reads  /irro~i.e.,  /AcVccrri;  as  does  also 
Ermerins,  who  changes  t6  aicos  into  rov  aK€os.  Petit's  correction,  which  is] 
the  reading  I  have  introduced,  seems  to  me  self-evident." 

It  is  always  better  to  state  distinctly  whether  a  successful  emenda- 
tion of  the  text  is  original  or  borrowed. 

Upon  the  whole,  Dr.  Adams's  text  is  probably  superior  to  that  of 
any  preceding  editor,  as  his  translation  is  undoubtedly  better  than 
either  of  the  former  ones.  The  previous  quotations  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  general  style  of  his  critical  notes,  which  are  not  unfire- 
quently  somewhat  difliise  in  form,  and  unwarrantably  confident  in  tone. 
The  following  chapters  (selected  in  a  great  measure  on  account  of  their 
brevity)  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  his 
translation : 

"  On  the  Causes  and  Symptoms  of  Chronic  Diseases,  The  ProcnUum. — Of 
chronic  diseases  the  pain  is  great,  the  period  of  wasting  long,  and  the  recovery 
uncertain ;  for  either  they  are  not  dispelled  at  all,  or  the  diseases  relapse  upon 
any  slight  error ;  for  neither  have  the  patients  resolution  to  persevere  to  the 
end;  or,  if  they  do  persevere,  they  commit  blunders  in  a  prolonged  regimen. 
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And  if  there  also  be  the  svfferui^  from  a  painfol  system  of  care— K>f  thirst,^  of 
hunger,  oQ)itter  and  hanh  medicmes,  of  catting  or  burning-— of  all  which  there 
is  sometimes  need  in  protracted  diseases,  the  patients  resile  [?1  as  truly  pre- 
ferrinff  even  death  itself.  Hence,  indeed,  is  developed  the  talent  of  the  mecQcal 
man,  bis  perseverance,  his  skill  in  diversifying  the  treatment,  and  conceding 
snch  pleasant  things  as  wHL  do  no  harm,  and  m  giving  encouragement.  But 
the  patient  also  ooght  to  be  coura^eoas,  and  co-operate  with  the  physician 
against  the  disease.  Por,  taking  a  £rm  grasp  of  the  body,  the  disease  not  only 
wastes  and  corrodes  it  quickly,  out  frequently  disorders  the  senses — nay,  even 
deranges  the  soul  by  the  intemperament  of  the  body.  Such  we  know  mania 
and  melancholy  to  be,  of  which  I  will  treat  afterwards.  At  the  present  time 
I  shall  give  an  account  of  Cephahea."  (p.  293.) 

"  Onihe  Cure  of  Chronic  Diseases.  The  Procgmium. — ^In  chronic  diseases,  the 
]>ostpouement  of  medical  treatment  is  a  bad  thing ;  for,  by  procrastination,  they 
pass  into  incurable  affections,  being  of  snch  a  nature  that  they  do  not  readily 
go  off  if  they  once  attack ;  and  if  protracted  by  time,  they  will  become  strong, 
and  end  only  in  death.  Small  diseases  also  are  succeeded  by  greater,  so  that, 
although  devoid  of  danger  at  first,  their  pro^ny  proves  deamy.  Wherefore 
neither  should  the  patient  conceal  his  complamt,  from  the  shame  of  exposure, 
nor  shrink  from  fear  of  the  treatment ;  nor  should  the  physician  be  inactive, 
for  thus  both  would  conspire  to  render  the  disease  incurable.  Some  patients, 
from  ifi;norance  of  the  present  and  what  wiU  come  at  last,  are  content  to  live  on 
with  the  disease.  For  since  in  most  cases  they  do  not  die,  so  neither  do  they 
fear  death,  nor,  for  this  reason,  do  they  entrust  themselves  to  the  physician. 
Cephalna,  of  which  I  am  abont  to  treat  in  the  first  place,  is  a  proof  of  these 
fltatements."  (p.  457.) 

The  translation  is  aitirely  separated  from  the  Greek  text,  a  plan 
which  has  its  adTantages,  though  upon  the  whole  we  are  inclined  to 
prefer  having  it  on  the  same  or  the  opposite  page.  But  the  reader 
ought,  at  any  rate,  to  have  been  enabled  to  refer  from  the  text  to  the 
translation  (or  vice  versd)  with  tolerable  facility,  either  by  the  chapters 
being  noted  at  the  top  of  the  pages,  or  by  the  pages  being  noted  in  the 
margin,  or  even  by  the  help  of  a  table  of  contents  at  the  banning  of 
the  volume.  This  the  reader  cannot  do;  nor  has  he  any  means  of 
finding  the  corresponding  passage  of  the  Greek  text  in  any  of  the 
finrmer  editions,  a  convenience  which  is  so  much  valued  in  the  volumes 
of  Kahu*s  collection.  The  absence  of  these  conveniences  renders  Dr. 
Adamses  volume  one  of  the  most  troublesome  to  use  that  we  have 
ever  met  with — always  excepting  that  of  Dr.  Ermerins,  which  is,  in 
this  respect,  one  degree  worse. 

There  are  sundry  other  .blemishes  and  omissions  whidi  render  the 
edition  leas  complete  and  valuable  than  it  might  (and  indeed  should) 
have  been  made.  The  punctuation  seems  to  us  to  be  inferior  to  that 
of  Ermerin3*s  edition,  and  the  sentences  in  the  Greek  text  and  in  the 
English  translation  do  not  always  correspond.  For  facility  of  refe- 
rence the  chapters  should  have  been  divided  into  sections  of  convenient 
length,  and  these  should  have  been  numbered,  as  is  done  in  Dr.  Darem- 
herg's  series  now  publishing  in  Paris,  and  in  most  of  the  best  editions 
of  classical  authors.  Dr.  Darembei^g  also  gives  the  most  important 
wtfrious  readingg,  as  does  also  Dr.  Ennerins;  but  we  find  a  very  scanty 
supply  in  this  volume.  The  editor,  indeed,  excuses  this  omission  by 
saying  that  if  he  had  given  all,  it  would  have  required  more  than  sixty 
pages  (p.  xix.).     Probably  no  one  would  have  wished  him  to  reprint 
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thein  all,  but  a  judicious  selection  would  bave  given  satisfaction  ix> 
many  of  bis  readers,  and  bave  added  to  tbe  critical  value  of  bis  book. 

Anotber  defect  is  tbe  want  of  proper  indices,  in  wbicb  rcsi)ect  tbis 
edition  is  inferior  to  tbose  of  Wigau,  Kiibn,  aud  Ermerina.  It  con- 
tains ouly  an  index  applicable  to  tbe  translation,  "  constructed  very 
mucb  upon  tbe  plan  of  Wigan*s,**  but  (in  several  instances  in  wbicb 
we  bave  compared  the  two)  less  complete.  "An  index  to  tbe  text,** 
says  Dr.  Adams,  "  would  bave  been  valued  by  so  few  of  my  readers, 
tbat  I  did  not  think  of  undertaking  so  very  formidable  a  task.*'  But 
tbis  "  formidable  task**  bad  already  been  undertaken  and  executed  by 
Maittaire  and  Ermerins;  and  their  labours  might,  with  comparatively 
little  trouble,  bave  been  adapted  by  Dr.  Adams  to  bis  own  edition. 
Even  if  the  editor's  courage  failed  bim  at  tbe  thoughts  of  undei-taking 
an  iruiex  verhorum,  he  might  bave  given  us  tbe  short  index  of  drugs 
and  pharmaceutical  compounds,  which  lay  ready  prepai*ed  by  Dr.  Er- 
merins for  his  use.  An  index  of  this  sort  would  have  been  the  short- 
est mode  of  explaining  these  articles,  wbicb  at  present  are  wholly 
unintelligible  to  most  readers.  Surely  tbe  experience  gained  from 
Paulus  ^gineta  might  bave  convinced  Dr.  Adams  that  when  people 
meet  with  such  strange  names  as  "  tbat  from  the  two  peppers,  that  of 
Sympbon,  that  of  Pbilo,  tbe  liquid  medicine  from  the  wild  creature 
the  skink,  tbat  of  Vestinus,  that  from  tbe  reptiles  tbe  vipers"  (p.  489), 
they  wish  (and  not  uni'easonably)  to  be  told  what  they  are  reading 
about,  or  else  at  any  rate  to  be  assured  tbat  no  satisfactory  explanation 
can  be  given.  There  are  several  other  words,  names,  and  allusions  in 
the  text,  which  certainly  ought  to  bave  been  explained  and  illustrated 
in  tbe  notes,  but  which  the  editor  has  passed  over  in  silence. 

We  have  felt  especially  called  upon  to  make  these  remarks  on  tbe 
defects  of  tbe  work,  because  tbe  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  a 
Greek  medical  author  in  this  country  is  an  event  in  the  literary 
world ;  and  it  might  be  imagined  on  tbe  Continent  tbat  a  volume 
brought  out  under  the  auspices  of  tbe  Sydenham  Society,  and  edited 
by  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Adams,  approaches  as  nearly  as  possible  to  our 
British  ideas  of  editorial  perfection.  And  we  may  add  that  we  bave 
bad  the  less  scruple  in  saying  what  we  bave,  because  no  one  entertains 
a  higher  idea  of  the  value  of  Dr.  Adams's  laboiurs  in  the  cause  of 
ancient  medical  literature,  than  ourselves;  and  when  at  its  first  appear- 
ance his  Paulus  .^Bgineta  was  received  with  a  storm  of  ignorant 
ridicule,  we  ventured  to  say  a  few  words  in  its  favour,  which  (we  have 
reason  to  know)  were  not  entirely  without  effect.  We  hope  that 
Dr.  Adams  does  not  look  upon  himself  as  doncUusjam  rude;  and  that 
be  may  not  think  there  remains  no  appropriate  work  for  him  to  do, 
we  would  venture  to  suggest  to  bim  the  completion  of  bis  ti-anslation 
of  Hippocrates,  by  the  addition  of  a  third  volume,  containing  the 
doubtful  and  spurious  pieces  tbat  go  under  his  name. 

We  bave  left  ourselves  no  room  to  say  more  than  a  very  few  words 
about  Aretfleus  himself,  but  this  is  of  the  less  consequence,  as  there  are 
few  of  the  old  medical  writers  about  whom  more  has  been  written, 
and  whose  merits  are  more  generally  acknowledged.  His  name  is 
tolerably  familiar  to  the  non-professional  public  in  this  country,  from 
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having  been  the  subject  of  one  of  the  late  Sir  Heniy  HaIford*s  Essays 
read  before  "  a  mixed  audience**  at  the  College  of  Physicians;  while  his 
physiological  and  pathological  merits  were  examined  in  a  paper  by 
Dr.  David  Badham  in  the  London  Medical  Gazette^  vol.  xvi.  1835. 
The  rather  numerous  papers  and  monographs  published  by  foreign 
scholars  on  the  subject  of  Aretceus  we  need  not  mention.  We  would 
therefore  only  warn  those  members  of  the  Sydenham  Society  into 
whose  hands  these  pages  may  fall,  that  in  reading  the  chapters  of 
Aretseus,  they  must  bear  in  mind  the  state  of  philosophy  and  medical 
science  at  the  time  he  wrote,  and  not  judge  him  by  the  standard  of 
the  present  day.  There  are,  no  doubt,  very  many  expressions  and 
sentences  in  his  works  which  appear  to  us  both  ignorant  and  absurd, 
but  we  doubt  whether  there  are  many  that  appeared  in  the  same  light 
to  his  contemporaries;  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  have  a  right  to  cl^m 
for  Aretttus  the  same  indulgence  that  must  be  extended  to  the  veiy 
g^-eatest  names  in  philosophy  and  science— even  to  Bacon  and  Newton 
themselves. 


BsviEw  X. 

An  EapoffUion  of  Hke  Signs  and  Symptoms  of  Pregnancy,  with  some 
other  Papers  on  Subjects  connected  toith  Midwifery,  By  W.  F. 
MoNTOOKEBT,  A.M.,  M.D.,  M.B.LA.,  &c.  Second  Edition.-^ 
London,  1856.     pp.  706. 

The  popularity  attained  by  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  the  length 
of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  its  appearance,  and  the  many  additions 
which  have  been  made  to  the  present  edition,  claim  for  it  a  more 
lengthened  and  systematic  notice  than  that  which  we  usually  accord 
to  the  second  editions  of  works,  however  great  their  intrinsic  merit ; 
and  yet  we  could  scarcely  hope  to  interest  our  readers  by  a  mere  frag- 
mentary notice  of  the  several  emendations  or  additions  which  distin- 
guish the  present  volume.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  lay  before  them 
a  concise  account  of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  in  regard  to 
the  signs  and  symptoms  of  pregnancy,  founded  upon  the  able  expo- 
sition of  the  subject  as  embodied  in  the  pages  of  this  work. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  in  ordinary  cases,  nothing  is 
perhaps  easier  than  to  diagnosticate  the  existence  of  pregnancy. 
When,  for  instance,  a  married  woman  experiences  a  cessation  of  men- 
struation, has  morning  sickness,  an  enlargement  of,  and  shooting  pains 
in,  the  breasts,  with  darkness  of  the  areola, — followed  in  three  months 
by  enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  and  subsequently  feels  the  movements 
of  the  chUd,  no  doubt  whatever  can  ordiniuily  exist  upon  the  subject; 
but,  unfortunately  for  diagnosis,  these  symptoms  do  not  always  accom- 
pany pregnancy — ^they  may  be  absent  in  those  who  are  pregnant,  and 
present  in  those  who  are  not.  One  person  is  pregnant  who  obstinately 
denies  it;  another  is  unwilling  to  believe  it;  whilst  a  third,  who  is 
not  so,  cannot  give  up  the  idea  that  she  is.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  investigation  of  the  subject  is  beset  with  much  difficulty  and  em- 
barrassment, and  the  character  of  the  practitioner  is  liable  to  be 
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ierionsly  injured  by  any  error  of  ja<)gmeiit.  To  aasiBt  the  One  and 
protect  the  other,  it  is  neoeasaiy  to  bear  in  mind  not  only  the  ordinary 
phenomena  of  pregnancy,  but  their  chief  aberrations  alao,  and  these 
we  will  endeavour  Tery  briefly  and  auocessiyely  to  indicate. 

During  the  first  three  numths  the  signs  of  pregnancy  are  of  a  some^ 
what  equivocal  chaiacter,  and  such  as  neoessitate  the  greatest  caation 
in  the  expressimi  of  an  opinion.  The  first  symptom  is  an  omissioD  of 
menstmation,  which  is  soon  followed  by  sickness,  and  this  is  most 
oommonly  felt  on  rising  in  the  morning — diminishing  and  at  length 
oeasini^  as  the  day  advances.  This  is  soon  fcdlowed  by  an  enlargement 
and  increased  sensibility  of  the  breastc^  development  of  the  areola,  and 
certain  other  mammary  i^ipearanoes  to  be  hereafter  described.  In 
rart  cases  quickening  may  tidLO  place  before  the  end  of  the  third  month, 
the  dusky  hue  (^  the  vagina  may  be  perceptible,  the  dark  abdominal 
line  present^  the  placental  souffle  audible,  as  also  the  foetal  heart43eat^ 
and  the  sounds  produced  by  the  movements  of  the  child. 

When  three  months  have  elapsed  without  menstruation,  the  abdomen 
begins  to  enlarge,  and  this  enlargement  gradually  increases,  so  that 
during  the  fourth  month  a  prominence  can  be  perceived  externally. 
The  uterine  tumour  is  now  also  in  general  well  d^ned,  and  can  be  felt 
overto^ing  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pelvis;  and  now  also  the  umbilical 
depression  b^ns  to  diminish.  During  the  fifth  month  the  foetal 
movements  are  usually  first  felt  by  the  mother,  and  may  also  be  reco- 
gnised  by  the  hand  externally  applied.  The  uterine  souffle  and  foetal 
heart-beat  may  now  also  be  heanl ;  ballottement  is  avfulable,  and  in 
most  cases  the  dusky  colour  of  the  vagina  and  the  dark  abdominal 
line  will  have  become  distinctly  perceptible.  With  these  signs,  the 
cervix  uteri  will  be  found  to  be  fuller,  rounder,  softer,  and  more  elastic 
when  pressed  by  the  finger;  the  areola  of  the  breasts  has  now  become 
xaore  developed,  and  in  some  instances  a  peculiar  mottled  appearance, 
or  secondary  areola,  to  be  hereafter  described,  is  perceptible.  In  the 
sixth  and  snbsequent  months  the  development  of  the  abdomen  and 
enlargement  of  the  uterine  tumour  go  on  progressively,  the  umbilicus 
becomes  raised,  the  os  uteri  more  patulous,  the  cervix  uteri  shortened; 
whilst  above  it  the  bulging  body  of  the  uterus  may  be  felt,  and  within 
it  the  head  of  the  child  lying  upon  its  anterior  walL  Such  are  the 
progressive  aigns  and  characters  of  pregnancy  in  ordinary  cases,  but 
tiie  aberrations  in  regard  to  them  are  so  numerous  in  particular  instances^ 
that  it  will  be  necessaxy  to  enter  briefly  into  an  examination  of  eadi, 
in  order  to  appreciate  rightly  the  difficulties  which  are  sometimes  m^ 
with  in  our  endeavours  to  determine  the  existence  of  pr^nancy. 

Memti/mal  Supjpsrewion,  —  In  ordinary  cases  this  is  one  of  the 
eazlieat  aymptoms  of  pregnancy;  but  it  may  both  co-exist  with  pre^g- 
nancy,  and  occur  from  a  variety  of  causes  altogether  unocmnected  with 
it.  Thus  cases  are  recorded  in  which  conception  took  place  previously 
to  menstruation.  In  some  women  the  return  of  the  monthly  periods 
is  nnusaaUy  prolonged ;  whilst  at  what  is  called  the  change  of  life  the 
eatamenia  are  often  suppressed  i(x  two  or  three  months  together;  and 
conception  has  been  known  to  occur  after  menstruation  had  apparently 
ceased,  as  also  in  many  persons  who  had  not  menstruated  for  many 
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years  previoofily.  Meastrual  suppreesion  maj^  moreover,  arise  in  married 
women  from  a  variety  of  causes  altogether  independent  of  conoeption, 
such  as  different  foims  of  disease,  exposure  to  oold,  hardship,  and  mental 
emotions^  more  particularly  fear.  Owing  to  constitutional  peculiarity, 
menstruation  beoomes  finally  sn];^reaBed  in  some  women  at  an  unusually 
early  age,  and  pregnancy  may  be  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  cause. 
Conception  may  occur  when  the  menses  have  beeoi  hmg  suppressed  in 
consequence  of  disease;  or  women  may  conceive  while  nursing,  without 
any  previous  return  of  the  catameuia.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  have 
been  met  with  in  which  menstruation,  or  on  i^pearanoe  very  similar, 
has  appeared  at  one  or  more  of  the  menstrual  periods  after  oonoeption 
has  taken  place ;  and  in  very  rare  cases,  moistruation  has  either  appeared 
for  the  first  time  after  conception,  or  has  continued  to  recur  only  during 
pregnancy.  In  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  it  must  also  be  remen^ 
bered  that  menstruation  may  be  simulated  in  pregnant  females  for  the 
purposes  of  deception,  whilst  also  the  menses  may  be  retained  from  an 
imperforate  hymen,  and  accumulating  within,  and  distending  the  vagina 
and  utaiis,  may  give  rise  to  several  of  the  sympathies  of  pregnancy. 
Such  are  some  of  the  anomalies  which  occur  in  regard  to  menstmatioB. 
as  connected  with  the  question  of  pregnancy. 

Gaatric  Spmpatkies. — ^In  genexal,  when  pregnancy  has  occurred, 
the  stomach  becomes  irritable,  and  the  woman  is  distressed  with  nausea 
and  vomiting,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  Dr.  Montgomery 
has  met  with  cases  in  which  this  commenced  almost  immediately  after 
conception,  but  it  most  frequently  occurs  for  the  first  time  after  the 
first  period  of  menstrual  suppression.  It  may  not,  however,  occur 
until  after  quickening,  and  in  some  it  does  not  happen  at  all.  In  cer- 
tain cases  it  may  be  a  mere  consequence  of  uterine  disorder  or  disease, 
such  as  suppressed  menstruation;  but  it  may  be  observed  that  whereas 
the  vomiting  of  pregnancy  is  not  iisually  accompanied  by  any  other 
symptom  of  ill  health,  an  opposite  condition  is  met  with  when  it  occurs 
from  uterine  derangement;  and,  moreover,  that  the  sympathetic  vomit- 
ing of  pregnancy  is  often  attended  with  a  disposition  to  salivation  or 
diarrhoea. 

MiMmmary  Sympathies, — ^These  more  particularly  consist  in  an 
enlargement  and  increased  sensibility  of  the  breasts,  the  development 
of  the  areola,  and  the  secretion  of  milk.  When  conception  has  taken 
place,  and  the  catamenia  have  been  suppressed  for  one  or  two  periods, 
the  woman  generally  becomes  sensible  of  an  alteration  in  the  state  of 
the  breasts,  consisting  of  an  uneasy  sensation  of  throbbing,  or  of  ful- 
ness in  them,  accompanied  by  soreness  and  tingling  pains  about  their 
centre  and  in  the  nipple.  They  now  grow  sensibly  larger  and  more 
firm;  the  circle  around  the  nipple  becomes  altered  in  colour  and 
structure,  constitutii^  the  areolis  and  as  gestation  advances^  milk  is 
secreted.  In  some  instances  these  changes  may  be  recognised  very 
soon  after  conc^tion,  but  in  others  not  until  gestation  is  fer  advanced, 
or  even  drawing  to  a  close;  the  ordinary  period  of  their  appearance 
being  about  two  months  after  pregnancy  has  commenced.  These 
changes,  however,  it  must  be  remembered,  may  be  altogether  uncon-^ 
nect^  with  conception.     In  many  women,  the  breasts  enlarge  merely 
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In  fionseqnenoe  of  marriage;  in  others,  this  may  happen  from  the 
person  becoming  fat;  it  may  be  caused  by  accidental  suppression  of 
the  menses,  or  their  retention  by  an  imperforate  hymen,  or  other 
causes  capable  of  distending  the  uterus.  In  some  women  of  an  irri- 
table habit,  swelling  and  pain  of  the  breasts  accompany  each  return 
of  the  catunenia,  especially  if  they  are  the  subjects  of  dysmenorrhoea; 
but  here  the  tension  and  uneasiness  subside  on  the  appeanmce  of  the 
discharge,  and  in  the  instance  of  enlargement  produced  merely  by  &t, 
the  greater  firmness  of  the  breast,  the  presence  of  dereloped  veins  on 
its  surface,  and  its  being  more  knotty  and  uneven  when  pressed  by 
the  hand,  sufiiciently  distinguish  the  enlaigement  of  pregnancy. 
Iiastly,  a  preternatural  fulness  of  the  breasts  may  be  said  to  be  natural 
.to  some  persons,  or  it  may  take  place  at  a  period  of  life  when  the 
-eatamenia  become  naturally  supprmed ;  here^  however,  the  appearance 
of  the  areola  affords  an  important  aid  to  diagnosis.  This  usually 
begins  to  be  developed  towards  the  end  of  the  second  month  of 
pregnancy;  at  first,  the  colour  is  little  deeper  than  a  shade  of  rose, 
tingidd  occasionally  with  a  yellowish  or  light-brownish  hue;  but 
during  the  progress  of  the  next  two  or  three  months,  the  changes 
in  the  areola  are  generally  perfected,  and  it  then  presents  the  followinf^ 
characters — a  circle  around  the  nipple,  whose  colour  varies  in  intensity 
juscording  to  the  darker  or  £Eurer  complexion  of  the  individual,  and 
varying  in  diameter  from  about  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  ahalf-^- 
the  extent  of  diameter,  as  well  as  depth  of  colour,  increasing  as 
pregnancy  advances.  In  the  centre  of  the  coloured  circle,  the  nipple 
is  observed  partaking  of  the  altered  colour  of  the  part,  and  appearing 
turgid  and  prominent,  whilst  the  surface  of  the  areola  is  studded  over 
by  glandular  particles,  varying  in  number  from  twelve  to  twenty,  and 
projecting  from  the  surface  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighth  of  an 
inch.  Lastly,  the  integument  covering  the  part  appears  a  little  raised, 
softer,  more  turgescent  and  moist,  than  that  which  surrounds  it; 
whilst  on  both  numerous  spots  of  a  whitish  colour  may  be  observed, 
as  though  the  colour  had  been  discharged  by  a  shower  of  drops  felling 
on  the  part.  This  last  appearance  Dr.  Montgomeiy  has  not  observed 
earlier  than  the  fifth  month,  and  he  considers  it  a  strikingly  distinctive 
character  of  pregnancy.  Such,  then,  are  the  ordinary  changes  ob- 
served in  the  areola;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  it  may  not  be 
developed  until  a  much  later  period  than  ususJ,  or  it  may  remain 
deficient  in  one  of  its  most  important  characters — yiz.,  its  darkened 
colour,  and  this  more  especially  in  persons  of  fair  complexion.  In 
siome,  the  mammary  sympathies  are  almost  entirely  wanting,  or  at 
most,  very  feebly  exerted;  and  should  the  foetus  be  blighted,  the 
characters  of  the  areola  will  soon  decline  and  &de  away,  the  breasta 
becoming  flaccid,  and  losing  sensibility.  Again,  in  the  case  of  a 
woman  recently  delivered,  the  breasts  may  eidiibit  all  the  true  cha- 
racters of  the  areola,  without,  of  course,  her  being  pregnant ;  and  in 
nurses  the  characters  of  the  areola  are  sometimes  kept  up  for  a  long 
time  in  a  state  of  considerable  perfection.  The  last  effect  of  the 
mammary  sympathies  is  the  secretion  of  milk  in  the  breasts,  which, 
although  popularly  regaixled  as  an  infallible  proof  of  pregnancy,  is  yet 
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found  to  occar  in  many  cases  under  circumstances  totally  independent 
of  it;  moreover,  milk  may  bo  retained  in  the  breasts  for  an  unusual 
len^h  of  time  after  nursing;  and  morbid  causes  acting  upon  the 
uterus  may  excite  sympathetic  changes  in  the  breasts,  even  to  the 
secretion  of  milk.  Hence,  this  symptom  in  the  abstract  cannot  be 
infallibly  relied  upon,  but  occurring  in  connexion  with  other  symptoms 
of  pregnancy,  is  of  great  importance,  especially  when  occurring  in  the 
case  of  a  person  who  has  not  previously  been  pregnant.  It  is  scaroely, 
however,  an  available  guide  in  doubtful  cases;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
in  many  instances  milk  is  not  secreted  until  after  delivery;  and, 
secondly,  when  it  is  formed  during  pregnancy,  it  is  not  until  a  period 
has  arrived  which  presents  other  modes  of  judging  less  liable  to  un- 
certainty. 

Quickening  and  the  MovemenU  of  the  Child  aro  first  felt  from  the 
tenth  to  the  twenty-fifbh  week,  but-  most  frequently  between  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  and  sixteenth  week  after  conception;  or,  adopting 
another  mode  of  calculation,  between  the  fourteenth  and  eighteenth 
week  after  the  last  menstruation.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
phenomenon  of  quickening  is  attended  with  an  unusual  degree  of 
nervous  agitation,  which  not  unfrequently  ends  in  faintness,  or  even 
complete  syncope.  It  has  been  known  to  occur  as  early  as  the  twelfth, 
eleventh,  or  even  tenth  week  after  conception;  an<^  on  the  other 
hand,  may  not  happen  until  the  sixth  or  seventh  month.  In  some 
cases,  however,  its  postponement  is  only  apparent,  as  in  those  instances 
in  which  conception  has  occurred  after  some  months  of  menstrual 
suppression;  and  besides  the  occasional  postponement  of  this  occur- 
rence, it  may  be  totally  absent  during  the  whole  period  of  gestation. 
With  the  view  of  feeling  or  exciting  the  motions  of  the  child  in  tUero, 
such  a  manual  examination  of  the  abdomen  should  be  made  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  make  when  examining  for  a  tumour  in  that  cavity.  Some- 
times the  simple  application  of  the  hand  over  the  front  of  the  abdomen 
is  sufficient  for  the  purpose;  but  at  other  times,  we  shall  succeed  best 
by  the  sudden  application  of  the  hand,  previously  rendered  cold  by 
immersion  in  cold  water.  During  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  the 
sensation  communicated  to  the  mother  or  examiner  amounts  to  little 
more  than  a  slight  pat  or  throb ;  sometimes  to  scarcely  more  than  a 
flutter,  and  at  an  earlier  period  will  be  found  to  be  proportionately 
more  feeble.  In  the  sixth  and  seventh  month,  however,  the  distinct- 
ness of  these  motions  is  greatly  increased,  and  we  now  become  conscious 
that  the  moving  body  has  considerable  bulk. 

Enlargement  of  tfke  Abdomen,  and  State  of  tt^  UmhiUcua. — About 
the  end  of  the  third  month  the  abdomen  usually  begins  to  enlarge, 
and  from  this  period  it  continues  to  increase  gradually  from  month  to 
month  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  development  of  the  uterus 
proceeds.  Two  circumstances  may,  however,  affect  or  retard  this 
enlargement — ^first,  the  death  of  the  fbtus;  and  secondly,  any  dimi- 
nution in  the  inflation  of  the  intestines,  consequent  upon  early  pr^- 
nancy.  By  external  manipulation  and  internal  examination,  this 
enlargement  may  generally  be  distinguished  from  that  dependent  upon 
morbid  states  of  the  abdomen;  whilst  its  coexistence  with  a  healthy 
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state  of  the  patient,  and  the  coincident  mammaiy  clianges,  materially 
aid  the  diagnosis.  The  changes  in  the  umhilicus  consequent  upon 
pregnancy  usually  commence  in  the  fourth  month,  at  which  period  it 
is  found  to  he  less  hollow  than  hefbre  conception ;  in  the  fifth  or  sixth 
month  it  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding  integuments;  in 
the  sixth  or  seventh  month  it  is  completely  soj  and  towards  the  close 
of  gestation  it  projects  in  most  persons  ahove  the  surface.  In  addition 
to  these  changes,  Dr.  Montgomery  directs  attention  to  the  occasional 
existence  of  an  areola  around  it,  and  the  presence  of  a  coloured  abdo- 
minal line,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  running  from  the 
pubes  to  the  umbilicus,  and  not  un&equently  thence  to  the  ensifonn 
cartilage. 

Changes  in  tJ^e  Uterus,  ttc, — During  the  first  four  months  of  preg* 
nancy,  the  cervix  is  found  to  be  fuller,  softer,  rounder,  and  more  elastic 
than  before  conception.  In  the  fifth  month,  it  feels  swelled  out  to- 
wards its  upper  end;  its  sides  have  begun  to  divei^  from  each  other^ 
and  are  becoming  a  part  of  the  body  of  the  uterus;  the  cylindrical 
part  of  the  cervix  feels  somewhat  diminished  in  length,  and,  owing  to 
the  increased  softness  and  yielding  condition  of  the  uterine  texture, 
the  finger  passes  more  readily  into  its  canal.  In  the  sixth  month, 
these  alterations  are  Eftill  more  distinct,  the  vaginal  portion  of  the 
cervix  is  decidedly  more  abbreviated,  and  this  abbreviation  or  oblite- 
ration continues  to  be  gradually  a£fected  from  above  downwards  until 
tiie  close  of  gestation,  when  the  projecting  cervix  is  no  longer  to  be 
felt  in  the  development  of  the  uterus;  the  fiindus  is  first  enla^o;ed,  then 
the  body,  and  lastly  the  neck.  In  the  fourth  month,  the  fhndus  may 
generally  be  felt  above  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pelvis;  in  the  fifth, 
half  way  between  the  symphysis  pubis  and  the  umbilicus ;  in  the  sixth, 
it  rises  as  high  as  the  umbilicus;  in  the  seventh,  it  may  be  felt  half 
way  between  the  umbilicus  and  the  sternum;  by  the  end  of  the  eighth, 
month,  it  has  risen  as  high  as  the  ensiform  cartilage;  and  in  the  ninth, 
it  continues  to  enlarge,  but  the  d^ree  of  its  increase  is  not  very 
observable  by  an  increased  elevation  of  its  fundus,  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, very  generally  fiJls  lower  towards  the  close  of  the  month,  so  that 
fbr  a  week  or  two  before  labour,  the  woman  will  often  appear  and  feel 
smaller  than  before. 

Of  the  different  Modes  of  Examination,  and  the  Method  of  conducting^ 
them. — The  sensible  signs  of  pregnancy  are  determined  by  the  exercise 
of  the  senses  of  touch,  hearing,  and  sight.  By  the  hand,  we  institute 
the  external  examination  through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  the 
internal  examination  by  the  vagina  or  rectum,  and  perform  the 
manoeuvre  of  ballottement  or  repercussion ;  by  the  ear,  we  recognise 
certain  sounds  resulting  from  the  state  of  the  gravid  uterus,  tlie  action 
of  the  fcBtal  heart,  and  the  sounds  produced  by  the  motions  of  the  festal 
limbs;  by  the  eye,  we  judge  of  the  volume  of  the  abdomen,  of  the 
state  of  the  breasts,  the  character  of  the  areola,  and  of  certain  marks 
in  the  abdominal  integuments,  to  which  may  be  added  the  dusky  hue 
of  the  vagina,  as  proposed  by  Kluge  and  Jacquemin.  In  any  form  of 
examination  we  may  adopt,  the  bladder  should  be  empty,  the  patient 
in  bed,  on  her  back,  and  in  a  posture  between  sitting  and  lying.     One 
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or  botk  hands  should  then  be  spread  over  the  abdomen,  while^  at  the 
flame  time,  we  engage  the  patient  in  conyersation  daring  onr  manipn- 
lation.  Ballottement  or  repercussion  is  best  performed  l^  iatrodocisg 
one  or  two  fingers  into  the  Tagina,  and  carrying  them  upwr.rds  untS 
their  points  are  applied  to  the  antmor  portion  of  the  cenrix,  as  high 
«p  as  thej  can  be  conyenientlj  made  to  reach.  If,  now,  the  uterus  be 
impressed  with  a  quick  and  slightly  jerking  moTement,  directed  up- 
wsjrds  and  forwards,  something  will  be  felt  to  have  bounded  away  from 
the  fingers^  upon  which  it  will  be  feh  to  drop  again,  witii  a  gentle  pat 
m  the  course  of  a  few  seconds.  This  test  will  be  found  to  be  most 
available  in  the  course  of  the  filth  and  sixth  months.  The  next  source 
of  evidence  to  be  considered,  is  that  derived  from  auscultatiofi,  which 
fomishes  two  sounds;  i^e  one  derived  from  the  placental  cireulatioB, 
the  other  from  the  pulsations  of  the  imtal  heart.  The  Ibrmer,  com- 
monly known  as  the  placental  or  uterine  souffle^  possesses  the  two  fel* 
lowing  distinguishing  characters :  first,  it  is  a  sound  without  impolse 
or  pulsation ;  and,  secondly,  it  is  always  synchronous  with  the  mother's 
pulse,  and  vazies  with  its  frequency.  This  sound  is  rarely  available  as 
an  evidence  of  pregnancy  until  the  fourth  month,  and,  aceording  to 
Dr.  MontgooMry,  is  most  firequently  heard  in  the  situation  of  the  r^t 
Fallopian  tube.  In  estimating  its  value  as  an  evidence  of  pregnaiuy, 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  it  may  be  imitated  in  the  case  of  oertaiai 
abdominal  tumours  which  may  happen  to  compress  the  arterial  trunks^ 
and  that  it  has  been  distinctiy  heard  in  the  case  of  a  laige  liver  or 
ovary;  whilst  in  many  cases  of  pregnancy  it  cannot  be  deteeted.  The 
pulsations  of  the  foetal  heart  are  scarcely  ever  i^^weciable  before  the 
end  of  the  fifth  montii  of  pregnancy,  al^ough  reported  to  have  been 
heard  earlier.  They  vary  in  number  firom  a  hundred  and  twenty  to  a 
hundred  and  sixty,  and  are  commonly  audible  only  over  a  plane  of 
three  or  four  square  inches,  eorresponding  with  the  middle  of  a  tine 
drawn  from  the  anterior  superior  spme  of  the  iHum  to  the  umbiHcua 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  certain  cases  an  unusual  rapidity  in  the  ma- 
ternal cirenlation  has  simulated  the  fintal  pulsation;  that  in  cases  in 
which  the  child  has  died,  they  are  of  eourse  not  to  fas  heard;  and  that 
in  cases  in  which  pregnancy  is  complicated  with  tumour^  uterine, 
ovarian,  or  otherwise,,  they  are  apt  not  to  be  observed,  or  to  be  rendered 
altogether  inappreciable.  The  last  physical  sign  to  be  noticed  as 
evidence  of  pregnancy,  is  the  livid  or  dusky  hue  of  the  vagina,  which, 
although  not  invariably  present,  i%  neverthdess,  a  very  firaquent  oour- 
oumitant  of  such  condition.  According  to  Dr.  Montgomery,  it  is  first 
met  with  in  the  course  of  the  third  or  fourth  month,  rarely  earlier,  and 
it  does  not  occur  continuously,  but  rather  irregularly,  or  in  patches; 
portions  of  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane  beti^  tinged  with  this 
afypearance,  whilst  others  are  simply  congested*  Although  this  sign 
is  often  valuable  as  an  indication  of  pr^;nancy,  it  has  yet  two  draw- 
backs; first,  that  it  may  be  absent  in  any  given  case;  and,  iecaadly, 
that  it  may  have  disappeared  &om  the  death  of  the  child,  and  the  eoib- 
sequent  cessation  of  the  actions  of  pregnancy. 

.  Sudi,tlien,in  the  abstract,  are  the  chief  signs  and  symptoms  of  preg- 
nancy, so  &r  as  our  present  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  available;  and 
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to  such  evidence  must  we  appeal  in  our  investigations  of  the  matter, 
under  difficult  and  embarrassing  circumstances.  We  have  omitted  to 
mention  certain  sources  of  information  referred  to  by  Dr.  Montgomery, 
such  as  the  sounds  produced  in  the  funis,  and  kiiown  as  the  funic 
souffle,  those  produced  by  the  movements  of  the  child  or  its  limbs,  or 
the  employment  of  the  metroscope  of  M.  Nauche;  believing  them  to 
have  little  or  no  practical  value.  Nor  have  we  adverted  to  the  cor- 
roborative infocmation  to  be  derived  from  the  examination  of  the 
blood,  urine,  or  pulse,  for  the  same  reason.  The  characters  of  the 
urine  in  pregnancy  might  seem  to  have  demanded  a  somewhat  length- 
ened consideration;  but  the  observations  collated  by  Dr.  Montgomery, 
and  the  corollary  drawn  by  him  from  them,  as  well  as  from .  his  own. 
experience,  would  tend  to  show  that  although  certain  appearances  con- 
nected with  the  formation  of  kyestein  are  sometimes  present  in  the 
urine,  yet  that  it  is  at  beet  but  of  doubtful  occurrence,  and  consequently 
a  doubtful  and  uncertain  indication  of  the  existence  of  pr^nancy. 

Kor  have  we,  in  treating  of  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  pr^;nancy, 
in  any  way  exhausted  the  scope  and  character  of  the  work  before  usl 
Besides  giving  the  most  ample  information  upon  every  point  connected 
with  this  subject,  seyeral  interesting  papers  are  appended  upon  im- 
portant questions  connected  with  midwifery.  In  these  the  complica- 
tions of  pregnancy  with  various  morbid  and  unusual  conditions  of  the 
uterine  organs  and  general  system — ^the  phenomena  of  simulated  [Hneg- 
nancy — of  imitative  labour — ^the  appearances  connected  with  the  for* 
mation  of  the  corpora  lutea — ^the  period  of  human  gestation,  and  the 
signs  of  delivery,  are  all  treated  of  in  the  most  complete  and  elahprate 
manner.  Kor,  lastly,  must  we  omit  mention  of  the  interesting  chapter 
which  concludes  the  work,  upon  the  spontaneous  amputation  of  the 
foBtal  limbs  in  utero,  in  regard  to  which  the  author*s  personal  investi- 
gations stand  so  prominent.  Beviewing  the  work  as  a  whole,  we 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  highest  scientific  and  practical  importance — as 
one  which  is  rich  in  valuable  facts — in  which  deductions  are  submitted 
with  judgment  and  discrimination,  and  in  which  the  labours  of  the 
writer  are  made  eminently  subservient  to  the  advancement  of  truth, 
and  consequently  to  the  best  interests  of  the  medical  art. 
-*     ■ .  - 
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Comparatiive  Tables  qf  their  Campaeidon  and  their 
Effects.    By  Dr.  J.  Ch.  HBRppr  (of  MetsX  ^. 
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2.  Guide  Pratique  du  Midedn  et  du  Malade  aux  Eaux  Principales  de 
France,  de  Edgique,  cTAUemagney  de  SuxMe,  de  Savoie,  d^Italie,  et 
aux  Eains  de  Mer;  emvi  de  Coneideratione  ghieralea  sur  le  Traite- 
ment  ffydrotlierapeutique.  Par  le  Docteur  Cokstantik  JameSj 
Ancien  Collaborateur  de  Magendie,  Chevalier  de  la  L6gion  d*Hon- 
near.  Troisidine  Edition.  Avec  une  Carte  Itin^raire  des  Eaux  et 
de  nombrenses  Vignettes  gravies  sur  acier. — Faris,  1 85 6.     pp.  5 94. 

FractuxU  Guide  for  the  Fhi/eidan  and  tJie  FaUent  to  the  Frincipal 
Mineral  Waters  o/ France,  Edgium,  Germany,  SwUzerland,  Savoy, 
and  Italy;  foUowed  by  general  Conaiderationg  on  the  Hydropathic 
Treatment,  By  Dr.  Constaktine  James,  ko.  With  a  Map  and 
naxnerons  Plates.     Third  Edition. 

3.  Evnleitung  in  die  MineralqiieUenlehre  Ein  HandbuchfUr  Cheiniker 

und  Aerzte,  Yon  Dr.  M.  Lebsch,  Arzte  zu  Aachen.  Erster 
Band,  Die  GrundzUge  der  Fegologie  und  Hydroiherapie. — Erlangen, 
1855.  8vo,  pp.  950. 
Introdu^ion  to  the  KnovMge  of  Mineral  Springs;  a  Handbook  for 
Chemists  and  Fhysidans,  By  Dr.  B.  M.  Lersch,  Practitioner  at 
Aix-Ia-Chapelle.  First  YoL,  The  Fundamental  Ovdines  of  Fego^ 
logy  (the  Science  of  Springs)  and  Hydrotherapeutica, 

The  subject  of  mineral  waters  is  one  of  the  Elegantice  Medicines,  If 
mineral  waters  be  actually  in  themselves,  physiologically  and  medicinally 
speaking,  powerful  remedies  in  the  cure  of  disease,  their  beneficial  effects 
are  assisted  in  most  cases  by  every  adjuvant  that  can  render  the  remedy 
one  taken  under  fiivourable  circumstances.  In  the  use  of  these 
remedies  the  practitioner  and  the  patient  meet  on  common  ground. 
Every  man  of  sense  and  education  can  judge  of  the  benefits  of  pure 
air,  abstraction  from  business  and  care,  to  a  certain  extent  of  the 
amount  of  benefit  derived  from  hot  and  cold  baths;  and  the  patient 
who  frequents  mineral  waters  is  pretty  sure  to  ask  himself  the  question, 
how  much  of  the  benefit  he  may  derive  is  to  be  ascribed  to  hygienic 
conditions,  how  much  to  the  actual  potency  of  the  remedy — the 
mineral  water)  In  this  way,  perhaps,  if  his  mind  be  of  an  inquisitive 
turn,  he  may  be  led  to  the  consideration  of  questions  vital  to  medicine 
— ^viz.,  how  far  drugs  are  beneficial  ?  how  fiir  they  may  be  abused  % 
Such  systems  as  homoeopathy  and  hydropathy  are  sure  to  pass  in 
review  before  him ;  and  thus  the  frequenter  of  mineral  waters  may 
form  conclusions  inimical  or  otherwise  to  the  orthodox  practice  of 
medical  men,  according  to  the  lights  placed  before  him. 

When  we  consider  the  vast  number  of  conditions  which,  in  the  case 
of  recoveries  from  the  use  of  a  mineral  water,  may  concur  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  beneficial  result,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  arduous  a  task  it 
must  be  to  assign  those  conditions  which  contribute  more  than  others 
to  this  result.  The  more  important  is  it,  then,  that  medical  men 
should  have,  if  possible^  fixed  principles  to  appeal  to  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  these  remedies;  principles  to  which  they  may  refer  as  guides 
amid  so  many  conflicting  statements  and  opinions. 

In  this  article  we  intend,  whilst  referring  to  some  of  the  more  pro- 
minent matters  in  the  works  before  ua^  above  all  to  keep  in  view  the 
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dlscnssion  of  those  general  principleB  with  regard  to  the  action  of 
mineral  waters  still  open  to  controyersj  and  doubt ;  and  this  diacaanon 
inTolres  primitive  questions  which  one  wovld  think  ought  to  have  been 
long  ago  resolved. 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  a  mineral  water? 

The  ready  answer  woold  be,  one  highly  charged  with  mineral  salts ; 
or  otherwise  differing  in  minute  qualities  from  ordinaiy  spring  water. 
We  shall  find,  however,  that  opinions  differ  considerably  on  this 
point ;  and  some  waters  are  said  to  produce  powerful  effects,  physio- 
logically and  therapeutically,  without  differing  materially  from  ordi- 
nary water.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  another  element  has  been 
introduced  into  the  definition  by  most  writers — ^viz.,  the  therapeutical 
one ;  that  is  to  say,  besides  the  properties  of  a  water,  as  reg^urds  it» 
chemical  composition,  temperature,  Sx.,  its  effinsta  in  the  treatment  of 
disease,  real  or  supposed,  are  made  to  confer  of  themselves  the  title  of 
mineral  water.  One  of  the  writers  before  us»  M.  Herpin,  relates  a 
conversation  which  he  had  with  a  CUivenmient  Inspector  of  mineral 
waters  at  Bains  in  the  Vosges : 

"  After  a  con^enation,"  says  he,  "in  which  I  contested  with  JS..  the  In- 
spector Bailly  many  of  the  properties  which  he  attributes  to  these  waters, 
which  are  very  little  charged  wit  a  mineralizing  principles,  I  quitted  him,  saying, 
I  So  your  waters  are  only  clear  water,  and  you  only  see  throu^  the  prism  of 
illusions.'*  A  lady  was  passing  in  the  street.  The  Doctor  said  to  me, 
pointing  her  out, '  Sec,  nevertheless^  a  lady  who  has  derived  great  relief  from 
our  waters.* " 

This  was  a  case  of  a  lady  who  had  been  long  a  martyr  to  daily 
Stttacks  of  hysteria,  accompanied  by  convulsions,  and  was  cured  by  the 
use  of  the  waters  in  fifteen  day& 

Among  important  waten,  those  of  Pfeffers,  in  Switzerland;  Baden- 
Baden,  Gastein,  Wildbad,  in  Grermany;  Plombidres,  Neris,  Aix,  in 
Fiance;  Buxton,  and  even  Tunbridge,  in  Enghmd  — for  this  cek- 
brated  spring  contains  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  iron — may  be 
cited  as  instances  of  waters  having  the  reputation  at  least  of  |»o- 
ducing  powerful  effects,  without,  in  some  instances,  even  temperature 
to  account  for  the  result.  Buxton,  for  instance,  has  a  very  slightly 
elevated  temperature,  and  few  constituents  to  account  for  the  effects 
ascribed  to  it.  But  what  if,  according  to  thiH  mode  of  defining  mineral 
waters,  we  were  compelled  to  include  waters  with  which  this  country 
and  Ireland  formerly  abounded,  called  <'  holy  wells,'*  where  cures  w«re 
believed  to  be  performed,  at  least  1  In  the  definition  of  a  mineral 
water,  therefore,  we  should  be  very  careful  in  admitting  any  waters 
to  this  title,  unless  by  th^r  chemical  composition  or  thermal  qualities 
they  differ  materially  from  ordinary  water.  The  sea  has  been  always 
considered  the  type  of  a  mineral  water.  In  the  GhanneU  a  kilogramme 
contains  35*256  grammes  of  solids,  and  has  a  medium  temperature  of 
15*5  degrees  Cent.   The  Mediterranean,  again,  contains  40*74  grammes 

•  They  only  contain  0-302  of  a  gramme  in  the  kilogramme,  bot  hare  a  temp,  of  60°  Cent, 
Buxton  hae  only  1816  grains  in  a  gallon,  at  a  temp,  of  77**  Fahr.  The  kilogramme  if 
2-085  Imperial  pounde,  the  gramme  15-434  grs.  troy. 
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of  solids,  and  lias  a  mean  temperature  of  21*6  degrees.  Those  who  have 
witnessed  the  "  ocean  stream"  of  the  Bosphoros  perpetually  flowing 
into  the  Mediterranean,  have  a  beautiful  £sict  before  them;  and  the 
same  repeated  at  Gibraltar,  which  the  superior  concentration  of  the 
Mediterranean,  bj  the  enormoas  evapoamtions  fi'om  its  surface  in  that 
cHmate,  explains.  The  sea  and  the  saad  must  represent  the  compo- 
sition of  the  sar&oe  of  the  earth,  and  one  be  the  complement  of  the 
other.  Heno^  the  sea  must  contain  oTerythiog  soluble  from  the 
sorfaoe  of  the  globe,  and  the  sand  the  insoluble  ingredients.  In  all 
probability,  therefore,  the  numbar  of  constituents  which  the  sea 
presents  is  limited  only  by  the  extent  to  which  our  analyses  axe 
pushed.  Almost  all  the  writers  on  mineral  waters  adc^t  a  theory  of 
their  action  which  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  mysterioua.  They  ascribe 
peculiar  pn^perties  to  the  thermal  heat  as  dutinguished  finnn  ordinary 
heat,  and  siq>erior  power  of  action  to  the  ingredients  of  the  minerid 
waters  from  their  greater  state  of  solution. 

The  general  opinions  on  the  subject  are  perhaps  stated  as  well  by 
Dr.  Sutro  as  any  writer.  The  principles^  he  says,  of  mineral  waton 
are  more  easily  dissolved  and  assimilated.     The  reason  probably  is, 


''  The  greater  degree  of  solution  and  intimate  imion  which  they  possess  when 
flowing  out  of  the  soil,  where  thej  have  been  kept  in  this  combination  for 
years.  Thej  certainly  enter  the  digestive  organs  as  more  congenial  bodies ; 
and  their  active  principles  so  finely  divided  are  no  donbt  fit  to  be  immediately 
imbibed  into  the  absorbent  vesseb,  and  to  enter  the  circulating  floids  without 
performing,  as  is  the  case  with  many  artificially-prepared  xnedicines,  the  tor- 
tuous route  of  digestion  before  their  action  is  exhibited."* 

This  is  the  general  theory  of  writers  on  mineral  waters,  including 
that  very  shrewd  observer,  the  late  Dr.  James  Johnson.  Herpin 
goes  so  far  as  to  state, 

"  The  more  feeble  a  thermal  water  is,  that  is  to  say,  the  leas  it  is  charged 
with  mineralizing  jprmciples,  the  greater  is  its  dissolving  action,  and  in  oonse- 
quence,  the  more  is  it  apt  to  charge  itself  with  the  heterogeneous  and  morbific 
principles  which  it  encounters  in  its  passage  through  the  organs.  This  is  the 
reason  which  explains  why  the  purest  tnermal  waters,  those  which  contain 
almost  nothing  of  mineralising  pnnciples,  produce  nevertheless  the  most  sur- 
prising and  unlooked-for  cures,     (pp.  175-6.) 

This  doctrine  is  carried  very  far  by  some  writers,  who  seem  to 
maintain  that  some  waters  are  powerflol  in  the  ratio  of  their  poverty 
in  solid  constituents;  while  at  other  times,  with  strange  inconsistency, 
th^  puff  a  spring  on  account  of  its  strength.  Dr.  Knox,  in  speaking 
of  a  spring,  says, 

"To  the  objection  that  these  ingredients  exist  m  too  small  quantity  to  be 
ef&cacious,  we  may  reply,  that  the  effects  on  the  sensations  are  obvious,  and 
probably  increased  by  the  state  of  permanent  and  minute  division  in  which 
they  arc  appHed.'**j- 

•  Lectures  on  thft  Getman  Mineral  Waten,  p.  7.    London,  1862. 
t  Knox  on  Iriah  Watering  Places,  their  Climate,  Scenery,  &c.,  p.  50.    Dublin,  1815.  At 
pi  81 7  he  repeats  a  similar  statement  in  speaking  of  Kilkee  Spa. 
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This  reminds  one  of  the  line  in  the  play, 

*'  Mj  wonnd  is  ipneat  beetiue  it  ia  lo  mull  ;** 
and  the  rcplj  of  the  Doke  of  Buckingham — 

**  Then  twould  be  gre«ter  were  It  none  at  all  r 

But  in  point  of  &ct,  this  theory  about  superior  digestibility,  assimi- 
lation, &c.,  is  contrary  to  the  notions  we  entertain  of  medicinal  agents; 
for  in  what  respects  do  these  differ  from  food?  In  our  opinion,  at 
least  mainly  in  these — whereas  alimentary  matters  are  subjected  by 
the  organism,  and  compelled  to  obey  its  orders;  medicines  force  the 
organism  to  obey  their  laws,  and  are  therefore  of  the  nature  of  poisons. 

With  regard  to  the  statement  often  advanced,  that  chemical  analysis 
does  not  give  the  true  composition  of  a  mineral  water,  there  is  some 
thing  in  it,  but  not  so  much  as  is  generally  assumed.  It  is  true  that 
chemical  analysis  does  not  always  give  the  composition  of  a  mineral 
water;  but  that  the  ordinary  rules  for  calculating  the  composition—- 
viz.,  by  giving,  after  the  determination  of  the  bases  and  acids,  the 
strongest  acid  to  the  strongest  base — are  sufficiently  correct  in  the 
main,  may  be  proved — Istly.  By  the  &ct  that  the  taste  of  several  spas 
indicates  a  composition  like  that  given  them  theoretically ;  and  2ndly. 
By  the  further  &ct  that  many  of  them  can  be  reconstructed  synthe- 
tically in  accordance  with  this  chemical  constitution,  as  is  done  with 
such  success  by  Dr.  Struve  at  Brighton. 

With  regard  to  the  notion  of  thermal  heat  having  properties  ^diffe- 
rent from  ordinary  heat,  that,  too,  may  be  more  than  doubted.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  prove  that  the  specific  heat  of  mineral 
waters  is  greater  than  that  of  ordinary  waters;  that  is  to  say,  at  the 
same  temperature  they  are  supposed  to  contain  unequal  quantities  of 
caloric.  This  is  at  least  a  plausible  supposition,  and  one  which  one 
can  understand  as  more  reasonable  than  the  supposed  mysterious  pro- 
perties of  thermal  heat;  but  experiment  has  not  confirmed  that  view. 
Nor  do  mineral  waters  take  a  longer  time  in  cooling  than  water  heated 
to  the  same  temperature.  It  may  well  be,  however,  that  many  baths 
prepared  by  mixing  hot  and  cold  water,  may  not  have  the  same  equal 
temperature  as  that  which  is  prepared  in  Nature's  cauldron.  We  can 
also  understand  the  luxury  of  being  stretched  upon  the  sand  of  the 
bath,  as  at  Wildbad,  where  bathers  feel  the  hot  water  boiling  from 
the  sand,  while  bubbles  of  gas  escape  along  with  it,  and  agreeably 
titillate  the  body. 

As  an  instance  of  some  of  the  fallacies  on  which  the  doctrine  of 
a  mysterious  essentiality  in  thermal  heat  reposes,  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing comparison  from  Paracelsus,  given  approvingly  by  Dr.  Sutro. 
Paracelsus,  in  speaking  of  Pfeffers,  says : 

"Heat  may  have  a  various  entity  in  itself — ^the  heat  of  the  sun  is  one,  that 

of  dung  another What  great  things  may  be  performed  by  congenial 

heat  is  shown  by  the  hens  brooding  their  young  with  it." 

But  unfortunately  for  this  comparison,  we  have  poultry  hatched 
artificially,  as  in  Egypt ;  crocodiles'  ^ggs  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  son  ; 
and  a  recent  traveller  says,  in  describing  Manilla: 
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*'Immeiise  quantities  of  poydtrr  are  here  reared  in  a  manner  diifering  widely 
from  that  commonly  adopted  in  Europe,  having  been  asaored  that  the  art  of 
hatching  em  is  constantly  practisea,  and  with  the  greatest  success,  by  the 
youn^  people  of  both  sexes,  who,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  do  not  scruple  to  resort 
to  this  tedious  and,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  monotonous  employment."* 

Water  itself  cold  or  hot,  internally  or  externally,  is  a  powerful  agent, 
ds  all  writers  on  mineral  waters  concur  in  remarking;  and  we  do  not 
require  to  go  further,  when  we  find  waters  do  good,  not  accounted  for 
bj  their  chemical  composition^  except  perhaps  in  some  rare  inaUmoes, 
than  the  plain  physiological  considerations  arising  from  the  nature  of 
the  remedy  and  the  hygienic  conditions  in  which  the  patient  is  placed; 
the  removal  from  business  and  care;  the  purer  air,  the  better  diet, 
the  air  perhaps  that  of  the  mountains  or  of  the  sea-side.  Very 
wonderful  cures  are  effected  by  euch  means  where  no  mineral  water  is 
pretended  to  be  used. 

When  waters  contain  more  than  forty  grains  of  solids  in  the  gallon, 
they  approach,  in  our  opinion,  the  character  of  mineral  waters;  or  if 
they  contain  a  large  quantity  of  gases,  carbonic  acid,  or  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  especially;  or  acids,  as  the  sulphuric  and  boracic.  The  num- 
ber of  constituents  of  mineral  waters  has  been  most  materially  added 
to  of  late.  Bromine  and  iodine  are  probably  present  in  greater  or 
smaller  quantity  in  all  saline  springs.  We  have  ourselves  detected 
them  in  a  great  many  that  we  have  examined,  and  it  appears  to  us 
that  a  ludicrous  amount  of  importance  has  been  ascribed  in  some 
instances  to  their  presence.  Considering  that  the  chlorides  are  analo- 
gous to  the  bromides  and  iodides  in  all  their  properties,  and  that  their 
chemical  relations  are  exactly  imitated  by  their  physiological  properties 
and  medicinal  effects,  it  seems  absurd  to  attribute  so  much  to  a  minute 
proportion  of  a  bromide  or  an  iodide,  in  a  water  abounding  in  chlo- 
rides, perhaps  powerful  chlorides  like  those  of  calcium  and  barium, 
long  recognised  as  powerful  remedies,  especially  as  tonics  and  deob- 
stnaeuts  in  strumous  di8eases.t  Again,  in  some  of  the  analyses  of 
waters  containing  bromine  and  iodine,  these  substances  are  sometimes 
estimated  as  if  they  were  free,  which  is  quite  out  of  the  question. :( 
Besides  bromine  and  iodine,  various  vegetables,  organic  principles,  as 
crenic  acid,  are  found.  Other  principles  of  an  organic  nature — as  glairine, 
the  organic  matter  of  the  Kochbnmnen — are  supposed  to  be  in  some 
cases  of  animal  origin,  from  organic  remains  perhaps  buried  in  the 
crust  of  the  earth ;  while  manganese,  lithium,  arsenic,  <fec.,  have  been 
added  to  the  list  of  known  ingredients.  Arsenic  has  been  shown  to 
exist  in  waters  in  Algeria  (which  was  the  first  discovery  of  the  kind) 
in  1839;  in  Spa  water,  Wiesbaden,  Schwalbach,  <&c.;  and  in  France  in 
no  less  than  twenty-four  different  sources.  This  is  clearly  a  discovery 
of  importance,  and  might  even  have  a  toxicological  interest. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  division  of  mineral  waters  is  into  thermal 
and  cold. 

The  origin  of  the  former  is  probably  firom  more  than  two  or  three 

•  BecoIlectionB  of  an  Alde-de-Ctmp,  by  Gapt.  Cnnniogliani,  toI.  ii.  p.  179. 
t  On  th«  FbytiiAogical  and  Medicinal  PropeitiM  of  Bromine  and  its  Compounds,  fcc. 
By  Dr.  Glorer.    (Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgieal  Jonmal,  July  and  October,  1842.) 
Bee  Johnson  On  the  Spas  of  £sgland--0n  the  WoodhiU  "  or  Iodine  Spa  r 
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BonreefL  All  the  wato  whkAi  descends  in  ndn  does  not  flow  into  the 
ocean,  for  on  boring  at  great  depths,  eyen  near  the  sesrshore,  streams 
of  mnning  water  ore  discoTored.  On  the  other  hand,  a  fihiration  must 
doubtless  be  going  on  from  the  bed  of  the  sea  into  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  where  probably  vast  masses  of  minerals,  unoombined  as  yet — as 
potassium,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  iron,  lead — are  stored  up,  waiting  for 
some  disturbing  oauae,  as  it  were,  to  call  their  chemical  energies  into 
action.  Water  will  support  the  combustion  of  some  substances  eren 
better  than  air;  and  it  is  probably  in  some  suoh  way  that  most  vol- 
canic eraptions  and  earthquakes  take  place.  Most  of  the  thermal 
springs  are  in  Tolcanic  regions.* 

It  is  wdl  known  that  the  water  of  Artesian  wells  is  hot.  In  the 
great  Artesian  well  on  the  plain  of  Grenoble,  carried  to  the  depth  of 
eighteen  hundred  feet,  the  temperature  of  the  water  was  found  to 
increase  at  the  rate  of  1*8  of  Fahrenheit  for  every  hundred  and  one 
English  feet  Whatever  be  the  cause  of  the  increased  temperature  of 
some  mineral  springs,  or  our  opinion  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
caloric  may  be  combined  with  the  water,  it  is  certain  that  in  all  ages 
and  in  all  countries  invalids  have  preferred  the  natural  hot  baths  to 
artificial  ones.  Witness  the  ancient  reputation  of  Bath  among  the 
Romans,  and  at  piBsent  of  Broiissa  among  the  Tuika 

There  is  yet  anoldier  view  with  regard  to  the  action  of  mineral  waters 
as  baths — ^vis.,  that  electricity  may  have  to  do  with  their  greater 
power,  real  or  supposed.  We  take  the  following  from  the  work  of 
Lersch,  especially  as  the  passages  quoted  will  give  an  idea  of  the  very 
difiusive,  but  no  doubt  very  scientific,  style  in  which  the  subject  is 
treated  throughout  the  work;  the  author,  in  fiict,  is  not  contented  to 
pick  up  every  stone  which  lies  in  his  way,  but  he  must  go  out  of  his  way 
to  take  up  every  one  he  can  see.     He  says,  quoting  fi:om  Heidmann : 

"  Conducting  and  non-conducting  of  electricity  in  bathing  (p.  510) 

Plowing  water  is  a  better  conductor  of  electricity  than  ur.  The  conducting  power 
of  water  is  lessened  when  it  is  frozen ;  still  ice  and  snow  are  redconed  among 
conductors.  Humboldt,  howeyer,  conrinoed  himself  of  the  non-conducting 
power  of  ice.  The  conducting  power  of  water  is  much  increased  when  at  a 
boiling  temperature,  or  when  converted  into  steam ;  so  that  if  the  electric  fluid 
be  passed  from  one  pole  to  another  through  boiling  water,  no  spark  will 
appear."+ 

Humboldt  says,  on  the  contrary : 

"Unoonfined  steam  at  Uie  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  seems  without  con- 
ducting power.  ....  The  conducting  power  of  water  is  somewhat  increased 
when  it  contains  salt.  Eepeated  experiments  have  shown  that  it  is  water 
which  makes  living  bodies  tolerable  conductors.  Dried  blood  is  not  a  con- 
ductor  The  liviiijg  skin  is  a  ^od  conductor,  except  that  of  persona 

sufTering  under  rheumatism,  which  isolates  them ;  and  an  electric  current  even 
can  be  interrupted  by  such  a  person  if  his  hand  be  wetted."  (Humboldt.) 

*  The  connexion  of  the  aoorces  of  mineral  waters  with  many  of  the  phenomena  of 
earthquakes  has  been  ehowa  in  the  varkm  changes  nadetigoiie  bf  mineral  waters  at  the 
period  of  earthquakes — as,  for  instance,  at  the  period  of  the  earthquake  of  Lisbon,  a  great 
many  mineral  thermal  waters,  eqieeially  in  France  and  Geimany,  mtderwent  notable 
changes ;  some  disappeared  tor  a  time ;  at  others  new  sources  were  fonned;  others  under- 
went changes  in  temperature  and  in  physical  qualities. 

t  Heidnuma's  Thwtj  of  Klectridty,  vol.  L  p.  204.  1799. 
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As  water  is  a  good  conductor,  springs  which  have  their  sonroes  deep 
in  the  earth  must  become  charged  with  some  of  the  electricity  which 
existed  there,  and  must  in  their  turn  impart  some  portion  of  the  eleo- 
tricitj  to  bodies  which  are  dipped  in  them,  if  the  waters  have  not 
already  imparted  it  to  the  conductors  which  have  sarrounded  their 
course.  In  wat^  itself,  the  processes  of  flowing,  and  various  frio- 
tional  movements  which  Lersch  describes,  must  generate  electricity.  He 
then  proceeds  at  great  length,  after  showing  the  numerous  processes  in 
connexion  with  bathing  to  be  capable  of  generating  electricity,  to  argue 
that  this  principle  may  play  a  great  part  in  the  action  of  baths.  We 
all  know  how  electricity  is  generated  by  the  friction  of  steam  in  the 
hydro-electric  machina  Elevation  of  the  bathing  place  may  produce 
an  important  electrical  effect;  many  other  changes  may  do  so.  In  a 
word,  it  amounts  to  this,  that  the  solution  of  the  superior  effect  of 
thermal  springs  over  baths  or  waters  of  the  same  composition,  as  far 
as  can  chemically  be  determined,  may  depend  on  electrical  causes. 
Thermal  waters  may  be  more  highly  charged  with  electricity.  As  a 
proof  of  the  part  which  electricity  may  pkiy  in  such  matters,  he  gives 
the  following: 

"  A  person  affected  with  rheumatism  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  forty  years 
of  age,  used  the  douche  rain-bath.  One  evening  during  the  fourth  douche,  she 
saw,  at  the  wetted  part  of  her  body,  particular^  the  lower  limbs,  a  number  of 
electric  sparks,  and  the  darker  the  room,  the  more  perceptible  were  the  sparks ; 
and  they  were  perceptible  either  near  or  at  a  distance  from  the  light.  After 
this  patient  had  taken  a  few  douche  baths,  the  symptoms  of  the  illness  decreased, 
and  the  phenomena  disappeared."    (Hcinrich,  Baden,  1S46.)* 

Waters  in  Europe  have  not  in  general  the  high  temperature  of  some 
in  America  and  Asia,  some  of  which  issue  from  the  ground  at  the 
boiling  point — ^the  waters  of  Chaudes  Aigues,  in  France,  having  the 
highest  temperature  in  Europe.  These  waters  have  a  temperature  of 
81°  of  the  Centigrade.  The  highest  temperature  of  waters  known  to 
be  used  for  thermal  purposes  is  that  of  Maiha,  in  Elamtschatka — viz., 
212''  But  these  temperatures  are  of  course  useless  in  practice,  inas- 
much as  water,  according  to  experiments  that  we  have  performed, 
begins  to  scald  as  it  approaches  120°  of  Fahr.  For  practical  purposes 
as  a  thermal  springs  our  own  Bath  is  as  efficacious  as  any  water  can  be. 
Thermal  waters  may  act  in  two  ways — ^by  the  temperature  (whatever 
theory  be  adopted  on  that  point)  or  by  the  electricity,  as  Lersch  has 
it,  or  by  the  absorption  of  the  contents  either  through  the  skin  or 
stomach.     On  this  point,  M.  Herpin  remarks : 

*«MM.  A.  ChevalHer  and  Ch.  Petit  have  proved,  from  direct  experiments, 
that  one  half  hour  of  immersion  in  water  of  Vichy  is  sufficient  to  modify  the 
quality  of  the  liquids  of  the  economy,  and  to  cause  them  to  pass  from  the 
neutral  or  acid  state  to  the  alkaline.  The  mine  becomes  promptly  alkaline. 
....  Some  glasses  of  Vichy  drank  fasting  often  alone  produce  this  effect." 
(pp.  185-6.)t 

When  we  add  the  presence  of  important  principles,  as  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid,  salts,  and  iron,  there  is  no  mystery  about 

*  Lersch,  op.  cit.,  p.  513. 
^   t  US'"  is  the  generally  received  temperature.    The  Geysers  are  said  to  have  a  tcmpera- 
tnre  above  213'',  aa  if  the  water  had  come  from  a  rapin'a  digester. 
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the  effects  of  most  mineral  thermal  springs;  but  in  regard  to  such 
waters  as  Pfeffers  and  Wildbad,  unquestionably  there  is  a  difficulty. 
It  is  stated  in  regard  to  the  former,  that  there  is  a  marked  difference, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  bathers  and  drinkers  at  least,  between  the  effects 
of  the  waters  at  Pfeffers  and  at  Bagacz;  the  latter  supplied  with  the 
same  water,  at  an  elevation  less,  however,  by  600  feet,  and  with  the 
water  at  a  temperature  lower  by  one  degree  of  Eeaumur.  Both  Wild- 
bad  and  Pfeffers  are  nearly  pure  waters.  Special  indications,  too,  are 
believed  in  for  the  use  of  these  waters.  The  former  is  more  indicated 
in  nodous  gout ;  Pfeffers  more  in  atonic  metastatic  gout ;  while  Grasteio, 
another  thermal  water  nearly  chemically  pure,  is  especially  celebrated 
in  irregular  and  depraved  nervous  action  based  on  atony.  We  can 
understand  why  a  strong  mineral  water  like  Ischl  should  act  by  its 
saline  principles  as  a  deobstruent  in  scrofulous  affections.  In  the  waters 
even  less  known  in  this  country,  as  Shap  or  Shotley,  it  is  easily  pos- 
sible for  a  patient  to  take  powerful  doses  of  chlorides  like  those  of 
sodium,  calcium,  barium,  &c.;  but  how  the  effects^  and  especially  the 
specific  effects,  of  the  waters  mentioned  can  be  explaiued,  independent 
of  their  heat,  what  are  the  general  hygienic  conditions  in  which  they 
are  used,  and  their  chemical  composition,  are  problems  which  we  have 
started,  but  do  not  attempt  to  solve;  only  we  strongly  incline  in  these 
matters  to  be  very  sceptical.  Meanwhile,  we  shall  quote  what  is  said 
of  Wildbad  by  Dr.  James: 

"  The  temperature  varies  from  30°  to  37°  Cent.,  or  86°  Fahr.,  to  about  blood- 
heat,  so  that  it  neither  recjuircs  heating  nor  cooling.  The  water  is  remarkable 
by  its  perfect  limpidity ;  it  has  neither  smell  nor  taste.  It  contains  in  a  litre,* 
0*46  01  a  gramme  of  fixed  principles"  [a  little  carbonate  of  lime  and  soda^  and 
chloride  ofsodium].  "  These  are  waters  quite  insignificant,  chemically  speaking, 
nevertheless  their  action  is  very  real,  and  it  is  translated  by  a  series  of  pheno- 
mena, whose  gradations  I  have  experienced  on  mjsclf.  So,  at  the  first  impres- 
sion of  the  bath,  which  we  have  said  to  be  delicious,  succeed  more  free,  dear, 
vivid  sensations;  one  finds  oneself  strongly  excited;  luminous  sparks  flash 
before  the  eves ;  the  temples  throb ;  it  seems  as  if  a  more  subtle  blood  flew  to- 
wards the  brain.  One  would  wish  to  stay  in  the  bath,  and  always  something 
unusual  and  strange  advertises  one  to  go  out." 

Dr.  James  goes  on  to  ask  what  can  be  the  cause  of  these  phenomena  ; 
it  cannot  be  the  temperature  which  makes  these  baths  differ  firom  other 
baths;  it  cannot  be  the  mineralizing  principles.  He  says  it  must  be 
a  very  subtle  principle,  t  It  cannot  be  the  gases,  for  these  are  chiefly 
atmospheric  air;  and  that  if  the  water  is  passed  through  pipes,  if  only 
at  a  short  distance,  its  action  vanishes,  and  it  becomes  ordinary  water. 
Thus,  according  to  Dr.  Kemer,  this  water  makes  the  old  young,  and 
restores  to  persons  exhausted  by  work  and  fatigues,  new  forces  and  a 
new  youth. 

•  The  litre  is  1.7608  of  an  imperial  pint. 

t  **  The  origin  of  thia  principle  (bar^gine-aooglne  glairine)  is  veiy  olnenre.  It  exista  la 
ft  great  many  mineral  waters ;  it  is  oily,  grey,  amorphous,  translucent,  hums  on  coals  with 
an  odour  like  that  of  burnt  horn,  dis^gages  ammonia,  and  is  animalixed  and  axotised. 
Examined  by  the  microscope,  it  shows  a  great  many  inftasoria.  The  origin  of  the  broth- 
like  smell  of  many  waters  is  attributed  to  this  substance.  According  to  some,  it  proceeda 
ftom  oi^ganic  matters  buried  in  the  earth ;  according  to  others,  from  the  decomposition  of 
vegetables,  animalcules,  &c.**  (Herpin.)  Since  this  was  in  the  press,  Scherer  has  stated 
that  he  has  discovered  butyric,  propionic,  acetic,  and  formicmoids  in  the  water  of  Briiclfr- 
enau.    Ann.  de  Chemie  ct  de  Physique,  Feb.  1867. 
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"  What  constitutes  the  speoiality  of  these  waters,  and  ranges  them  in  a 
separate  category,  is  the  action — sometimes  marvellous — which  they  exercise 
in  affections  of  the  spinal  cord.  Look  at  the  patients  who  frequent  them ;  they 
are  almost  all  paraplegic.  Interrogate  them:  the  greater  part  arc  amelio- 
Tated  or  in  way  of  cure.  • 

Independent  of  what  may  be  called  the  mysterious  theory  of  the 
action  of  mineral  waters,  there  are  one  or  two  more  theories  in  special 
cases.  It  has  been  asked,  why  can  the  spring  of  the  Hopital  at  Vichy 
be  freely  administered,  while  that  of  the  Grande  Grille  must  be  admi- 
nistered with  great  caution,  though  both  possess  nearly  the  same 
chemical  constituents,  and  belong  to  the  same  spa?  ''Because  the  vegeto- 
animal  substance  incapable  of  imitation,  is  more  abundant  in  the  for- 
mer.'*t  SucH  is  the  principle  called  glairine,  the  substance,  apparently  of 
animal  origin,  found  in  the  Kochbrunnen  at  Wiesbaden,  and  other  ob- 
scure principles.  A  catalytic  force  has  been  ascribed  to  mineral  waters  ; 
and  the  decomposition  of  sulphates  in  the  blood,  yielding  oxygen  to  the 
blood,  and  disengaging  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  is  another  mode  or 
action  ascribed  aa  possible  in  the  case  of  sulphates,  as  well  as  their 
purgative  action.  We  should  be  inclined  to  believe  that  the  action  of 
almost  all  chemical  remedies  is  partly  vital  and  partly  chemical,  and 
that  it  consists,  in  part,  in  a  series  of  molecular  changes  which  depend 
on  decomposition  and  recomposition,  beginning  in  the  stomach  and 
ending  in  the  urine.  For  instance,  if,  as  Dr.  Prout  supposed,  chloride 
of  sodium  be  decomposed  in  digestion,  and  its  elements  separated,  is  it 
likely  that  the  elements  separated,  in  their  nascent  states,  with  their 
chemical  energies  increased,  would  remain  dormant?  Or  if  they  form 
new  compounds,  will  these  compounds,  in  the  immense  number  of 
changes  going  on  in  which  chemical  phenomena  must  be  important — 
most  impoii^nt — features,  will  these  compounds  remain  stable  ?  No : 
a  series  of  molecular  changes  will  take  place,  leading  to  cu*cumstances 
fevourable  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  machine,  especially  if  the  prin- 
ciple of  life,  the  arcJioeus  be  sufficiently  powerful,  the  vis  mediccUrix 
sttU  unbroken,  to  direct  these  changes  in  a  manner  favourable;  but 
when  the  constituents  of  mineral  waters  unquestionably  adequate  to 
produce  the  medicinal  effects  ascribed  to  them  in  many  instances,  are 
assisted  by  bathing,  by  all  the  favourable  hygienic  agents  brought 
to  bear,  then  indeed  we  have  little  mystery  left,  in  many  cases  at 
least. 

Of  the  many  classifications  of  mineral  waters,  we  prefer  the  chemical; 
and  that  of  M.  James  seems  exceedingly  satisfactory,  although  there 
are  cases  in  which  it  is  insufficient.  Thus  the  presence  of  arsenic,  or  the 
animal  matter  of  the  Kochbrunnen,  would  almost  constitute  a  special 
reason  for  isolating  a  spa ;  and  thus  the  same  water  may  be  ranged  under 
several  heads.  However,  in  looking  over  the  various  classifications, 
we  find  none  more  to  our  mind.  Of  course  there  is  the  division  into 
thermal  and  cold.  But  before  giving  the  classification  of  M.  James, 
it  will  be  as  well  to  quote  the  geologic^d  classification  of  M.  Brongniart. 
A  physiological  classification  according  to  the  therapeutic  effects,  would 
be  even  more  difficult  than  in  the  case  of  ordinary  remedies,  on  account 

•  Jamef,pp.  3il-6.  t  Sotro. 
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of  the  more  complicated  composition  of  the  waters,  and  tlie  inimber  of 
diseases  in  which  they  are  used. 

Although  the  mineral  waters  of  a  geographical  region  resemble  eacb 
other  in  general,  jet  there  are  numerous  exceptions.  Thus  the  min^ul 
waters  of  the  Pyrenees  are  generally  sulphurous;  those  of  the  Rhine  or 
of  Auvergne,  from  Tolcanic  regions,  strongly  charged  with  carbonic 
acid ;  those  of  low  regions,  generally  saline.  Many  sources  together 
are  generally  of  the  same  composition,  as  we  may  see  at  our  own  Chel- 
tenham, Leamington,  and  Harrowgate,  where,  however,  waters  of  difib- 
rent  composition  do  exist.  The  following  is  the  classification  of  M. 
Brongniart,  abbreviated : 

1.  Mineral  waters  of  the  primitive  rocks,  very  often  thermal,  con- 
taining carbonic  and  hydrosuiphuric  acids,  silex,  alkaline  sul{^uretSy 
salts  of  soda,  and  especially  the  carbonate,  few  salts  of  lime  or  iron. 
Such  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  waters  of  the  Pyrenees. 

2.  Mineral  waters  of  rocks  of  lower  deposit.  These  are  somewhat 
like  the  former,  but  of  a  less  elevated  temperature.  They  contain 
much  of  the  salts  of  soda,  and  almost  always  sulphate  of  lime.  Such 
as  Plombi^res. 

3.  Mineral  waters  of  the  upper  deposits.  These  are  oold ;  contain 
■little  carbonic  acid;  the  chief  salts  are  the  sulphates  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  with  carboifotes  of  lime  and  iron.     Eughien,  Epeom,  Ac. 

4.  Mineral  waters  of  transition  rocks.  These  contain  all  united  in 
the  preceding.     Spa,  Yichy,  &c. 

5.  Mineral  waters  of  old  trap  or  modem  volcanic  rocks.  The  com- 
position of  these  is  much  like  those  of  the  primitive  rock&  The  Geysers 
are  thermal  waters  of  this  class,  containing  carbonic  and  hydrosuiphuric 
acids,  yet  with  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  containing  also  a  large  quan- 
tity of  silica. 

"  Beyond  the  Rhine,  in  the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  in  Bohemia,  in  countries  \rhi<^ 
haTC  been  torn  up  by  Yoicanic  eruptions,  we  find  in  the  mineral  waters  the 
same  qualities  which  distinguish  those  of  Auvergne.  Thus  the  presence  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  joined  to  a  quantity,  more  or  less  considerable,  of  chloride 
of  sodimn,  characterizes  these  waters. "  Such  are  the  sources  of  Ems,  of  Bihn» 
of  Toplitz,  Setters,  Tonnistein,  Schwalbacfa,  ftc."  (Herpin.) 

But  it  is  clear  that  a  source  may  proceed  from  more  than  one  kind 
of  formation.  When  a  spring  proceeds  from  a  primitive  rock,  there 
may  be  some  certainty  with  I'egard  to  its  origin;  but  when  it  proceeds 
from  a  more  modem  formation,  the  more  chance  is  there  that  it  may 
receive  impregnations  from  older  formations.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
in  some  instances,  as  at  Harrowgate,  proceeds  from  the  decomposition 
of  salts  and  organic  matters. 

To  return  to  the  classification  of  M.  James.  He  divides  mineral 
waters  into  six  great  classes — the  sulphurous,  the  chalybeate,  the  dUccb- 
line,  the  gasecms,  the  saline,  and  the  bromo-ioduretted. 

1.  Sulphui-ous  waters.  He  has  three  divisions,  which  we  consider 
im|X)rtant:  those  sulphuretted  waters  which  contain  sulphuret  of 
sodium,  coming  from  granitic  and  schistous  rocks,  mostly  thermal  and 
alkaline ;  the  waters  which  contain  sulphuret  of  lime,  which  spring  in 
secondary  or  tertiary  deposits,  generally  near  deposits  of  gypsimi,  of 
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feeble  alkalinity,  diflengaging  carbonic  acid,  mijced  with  hydrosolpknrie 
acid;  the  greater  numb«r  cold.  Both  tl^ae  generally  contain  baiar 
gine;  the  former  most.  These  distinctions  are  Terj  important,  because 
the  solphurets  of  these  alkaline  and  earthy  bases  are  Tery  active  saltan 
and  may  materially  increase  the  power  of  solphoretted  waters.  For 
instance,  in  the  analysis  of  Gilaland  water  by  Dr.  Glanny,  sQlphnret 
of  sodium  does  not  appear.  Neverthekes^  no  amount  of  boiling  will 
expel  the  whole  snlphnretted  hydrogen,  or  preyent  a  black  precipitate 
b^g  obtained  with  nitrate  of  stiver  or  acetate  of  lead.  Then  he  has 
a  daas  of  degenerated  sulphuretted  waters,  as  he  tenns  them — waters 
slightly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  which  have  lost  it  by  contact  with 
air,  or  wh^  it  has  assumed  the  form  of  a  hyposnli^iate. 

2.  Chalybeate  waters,  divided  into  carbonated,  crenated,  and  sul- 
phated.  Perhaps  a  fourth  class  may  existy — the  muriated.  There 
exists  a  water  at  Lorton,  near  Keswick,  which  iqppears  to  contain  the 
muriate  of  iron.  We  have  no  want  of  good  chalybeaiea  in  Englaad-* 
indeed,  some  of  them  are  far  too  strong  for  use,  as  that  at  Biuidrock, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Dorton,  in  O^oidshire.  Unfortunately,  our 
ehalybeates  are  not  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  like  the  KrodeL- 
brunn  at  Fyrmont,  or  the  waters  of  Schwalbach  and  Spa. 

3.  iklkaline  waters.  A  very  important  dass,  on  account  of  their 
alterative  and  solvent  action,  and  their  utility  in  gouty  and  rheumatic 
and  calculous  diseases.  They  generally  contain  carbonic  acid.  This  is 
a  dass  of  waters  in  which  we  are  deficient  in  England.  The  waters 
of  Carisbad  stand  at  the  head  of  this  list.  In  a  litre  they  contain 
6*45927  grammes  of  solids^  according  to  the  analysis  of  Beneliiia — a 
model  for  the  analysis  of  a  water — of  which  1*26237  are  carbonate  of 
soda ;  then,  the  principal  ingredient  in  quantity  is  SQl]4iafte  of  soda 
2-53743,  carbonates  of  lime,  magnesia,  strontian,  iron,  manganese, 
fluates,  and  phosphate  of  lime  and  silica;  and  since  have  been  dis- 
covered iodine,  bromine,  arsenic,  and  recently,  boracic  acid,  while  the 
sediment  of  the  sources  appears  to  contain  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  anti* 
Bony  !  Besides  this,  it  contains  no  less  than  0*40  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
m  the  litre.  The  sources  at  Carlsbad  are  nearly  identical  in  oomposi- 
tk>n,  and  the  Sprudel  has  a  temperature  of  75  C.  or  \^V  Fahr.  Such  a 
composition  and  such  a  temperature  leave  no  doubt  about  the  power 
of  the  agent  It  is  not  here  or  at  Harrowgate  (which  Dr.  Johnacm 
denominates  the  Yorkshire  StiDgo)  that  we  find  the  least  recourse  to 
mysterious  theories;  in  all  such  cases,  the  real  chemical  composition 
of  the  spa  is  at  once  appealed  to.  Amongst  other  properties,  the 
waters  of  Carlsbad  are  celebrated  for  their  power  of  heiUiog  fractures; 
and  this  may  follow  from  their  composition.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that» 
according  to  M.  Hochberger,  a  physician  at  Carbbad,  during  the  last 
days  of  the  cure,  a  peculiar  electric  state  often  develops  itself  as  in  the 
cat.  "  Thus,  in  passing  the  hand  over  the  scalp,  one  draws  sparks;  if 
this  is  done  in  the  dark,  the  sparks  appear  luminous.**  We  can  well 
believe  in  the  authenticity  of  the  cures  effected  at  Carlsbad, — ^the 
affections  of  the  liver,  gout,  <bc.  As  one  of  our  authors  affirms,  **  11 
rCy  a  pas  d  CarUhad  de  sources  fcMesT  the  reputation  of  no  mineral 
water  is  more  solidly  established.    The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
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waten  of  Vichy, — ^pre-eminently  alkaline  waters,  containing  from  four 
to  five  grammes  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  the  litre.  Here,  again,  all 
the  effects  ascribed  answer  to  what  we  would  expect  from  the  remedy. 
There  is  nothing  mysterious  in  the  matter. 

4.  The  next  class  are  the  gaseous  waters — ^i.e.,  those  which  contain 
carbonic  acid  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen  out  of  proportion  to  the  salts,  or 
especially  the  former,  with  azote  and  carburetted  hydrogen  occasionally. 
Of  the  properties  of  the  two  latter  we  know  little  or  nothing. 

5.  Saline  Waters.  An  immense  class,  whose  bases  are  generally 
sulphates  of  soda  and  magnesia,  or  muriates  of  the  same,  and  with 
some  analogy  to  sea-water.  These  are  common  in  England,  and 
some  of  them  little  enough  known.  Those  which  contain  consi- 
derable quantities  of  chlorides  of  sodium,  calcium,  barium,  and  mag- 
nesium, like  some  of  those  already  referred  to,  must  be  much  more 
powciitil  in  scrofulous  affections,  than  the  trifling  quantity  of  bromides 
and  iodides  associated  with  them  in  Mr.  James's  sixth  class — ^the  bromo- 
ioduretted  waters,  can  render  them.* 

Several  new  modes  of  applying  mineral  waters  have  of  late  been 
brought  into  operation ;  in  sulphuretted  waters,  a  certain  inhalation 
of  that  powerful  gas,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  must  take  place,  also  in 
the  case  of  carbonic  acid.  Contrivances  have  been  invented  for  ex- 
posing the  surface  of  the  body  to  these  gases.  In  the  case  of  carbonic 
acid,  the  greatest  application  that  has  been  made  of  the  gas  is  probably 
tft  Nauheim  and  Booklet,  where,  while  the  water  passes  away,  a  tube 
conveys  the  gas  into  a  closed  box,  where  the  patient  is  seated,  with 
his  face  exposed,  so  that  he  cannot  respire  the  gas.  The  effect  is  a 
great  heat  of  skin  with  itching,  and  after  a  time  abundant  perspira- 
tion. This  treatment,  it  is  said,  has  been  found  very  successful  in 
commencing  muscular  debility,  and  in  the  commencement  of  paralysis; 
and  douches  of  the  gas  are  directed  in  a  similar  manner  on  various 
parts  of  the  body,  the  eyes,  and  the  ears,  in  cases  of  weakness  of  those 
organs  ascribed  to  the  deficiency  in  nervous  power,  caoutchouc  tubes 
being  employed.  The  effects  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  employed  in 
the  same  way  hardly  require  to  be  dwelt  on ;  but  whatever  effects  may 
be  thus  produced  cannot  but  be  capable  of  imitation,  or  of  being  sur- 
passed by  artificial  gases.  This  is  a  branch  of  therapeutics  which  has 
been  much  neglected,  as  those  who  have  read  the  admirable  monograph 

*  This  is  a  Ailt}ect  on  which  there  is  great  exaggeration,  as  has  been  already  hinted. 
The  physiological  and  medicinal  properties  of  bodies  are  in  strict  aoeordance  with  their 
chemical  relations — a  great  law  in  therapeutics ;  and  in  no  group  of  bodies  are  thtse  rela- 
tions more  exact  than  in  the  group  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  and  their  compounds. 
Moreover,  if  we  traverse  the  compounds,  fh>m  the  electro-positive  comix>unds,  as  those  of 
potassium,  to  the  electro-negative  oompounds,  as  of  mercury,  we  sliall  find  the  activity  to 
bear  a  etroug  relation  to  the  solubility  of  the  salts,  and  their  facility  of  decomposition. 
After  a  certain  point,  in  passing  from  the  electro-positive  to  the  electro-negative  metals, 
the  afllnities  become  inverted,  as  chlorine  and  iodine  begin  to  have  stronger  affinities  than 
oxygen.  Iodine  will  expel  chlorine  IVom  mercury,  but  not  from  potassium.  The  chloride 
of  potassium  Is  the  least  soluble,  the  mojit  stable,  and  the  least  active  of  the  three  o>m- 
ponnds  of  these  elements  with  potassium,  and  these  properti<*s  are  all  inverted  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  compounds  of  these  elements  with  the  electro-negative  metals.  This 
seems  to  Justify  the  idea  we  have  put  forth,  of  the  activity  of  salts  depending  upon  the 
docompositions  which  take  place  in  the  system,  the  presentation  of  their  elements  in  a 
nascent  form,  and  the  molecular  changes  thence  ensuing. 
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of  Mr.  Wallis,  of  Dublin,  on  the  employment  of  chlorine  in  this  mode 
in  diseases  of  the  liver,  may  recollect.  He  found  an  erythematous 
eruption  of  the  skin  to  follow  the  application,  similar  probably  to  that 
produced  by  the  external  use  of  iodide  of  potassiiun,  and  this  was 
followed  by  a  profuse  perspiration.*  FinaJly,  douches  of  mineral 
waters,  descending  and  ascending;  the  latter,  especially  in  female 
cases,  have  been  used.  The  mud  baths  are  also  a  comparatively  new 
feature  in  the  use  of  mineral  substances.  Their  use  is  especially  prac- 
tised at  Franzensbad,  where  a  kind  of  ferruginous  mud  is  mixed  with 
the  mineral  water,  and  heated  with  steam  to  a  temperature  sometimes 
of  112^  The  effect  is  to  produce,  first,  excessive  astringency,  and 
afterwards  the  reaction  so  often  experienced  in  other  kinds  of  bathing; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  baths  are  poweiful  agents  in 
cases  of  great  weakness,  and  also  in  too  great  excitement  of  the  cutaneous 
organ.  There  are  few  things  new  under  the  sun.  This  is  a  revival, 
under  another  form,  of  the  celebrated  earth  baths  of  Dr.  Grahapi, 
who  used  to  exhibit  himself  towards  the  close  of  last  century  buried 
in  earth,  with  only  his  head,  duly  powdered,  and  pigtail,  above  the 
ground;  and  beside  him,  also  buried,  his  goddess  of  health — afterwards 
Lady  Hamilton  and  the  friend  of  Nelson. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  practical  deductions  with  regard  to  the 
use  of  mineral  waters  to  be  drawn  from  the  works  before  us.  Those 
in  the  work  of  Dr.  James  are  far  the  most  clear,  practical,  and  intel- 
ligible that  have  yet  appeared.  The  following,  then,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  an  abstract  of  his  views  on  this  importimt  point. 

Here,  in  limine,  we  may  remark,  that  patients  are  often  sent  by 
their  medical  advisers,  or  directed  by  their  friends,  almost  indiscrimi- 
nately to  spas,  and  very  often  cases  are  sent  which  are  beyond  recovery. 
We  remember  to  have  seen  at  a  northern  spa  the  arrival  of  a  wretched 
invalid,  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  afficted  with  asthma,  and  all  the 
symptoms  of  the  last  stage  of  heart  disease,  dropsical  too,  who  had 
been  sent  to  drink  the  sulphur  water,  which  he  actually  took  to  his 
dinner !  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  a  medical  man  is  all  at  once 
to  prefer  spas  at  a  distance  to  the  resources  in  his  own  hands  on  the 
spot ;  but  if  a  more  rational  use  were  made  of  mineral  waters,  doubt- 
less the  number  of  cures  would  be  much  increased.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  physicians  at  spas  are  too  apt  naturally  to  exalt  their  favourite 
spas,  and  the  extravagant  laudation  of  some  is  quite  ridiculous.  The 
following  is  an  abstract  of  this  part  of  the  work  (pp.  43-55)  of  Mr. 
James. 

1.  Maladies  of  Hie  Nervous  System, — In  hemiplegia  and  paraplegia, 
where  there  is  an  absence  of  excitement  of  the  nervous  system :  the 
thermal  waters;  but  they  ought  to  be  very  carefully  used,  especially 
in  hemiplegia.  In  neuralgic  affections :  thermal  springs,  used  gej^erally 
not  at  the  highest  temperatiune.  In  nervous  dea&ess :  local  douches  of 
carbonic  add  gas  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  In  amaurosis :  the  same 
treatment. 

•  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  near  the  Orotto  del  Cano  a  grotto  has  been  dis- 
covered  which  exhales  ammonia,  aud  which  kills  animals  more  rapidly  even  than  its 
netghboiir. 
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2.  Ajffecti4m8  of  the  Cheti, — PulmonaTy  tuberde,  and  pHtliisis  laxyn:- 
gea^  catarrii  of  the  bronchi  We  paas  over  this  diviidon,  haying  little 
fiuth  in  the  use  of  the  mineral  waters  indicated  by  the  author  in  theae 
affectioBs.  The  most  likelj  watera  to  do  good  in  these  cases  are  the 
ohalyfaeate  claasy  as  in  incipient  cases  of  phthisis,  especially  in  yoong 
females  where  the  proper  secretions  are  deficient :  in  some  cases  of  what 
is  called  dyi^ieptic  phthisis,  also,  thermal  and  alkaline  baths  and  waters 
aie  benefioal,  and  in  many  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis.  Of  course  the  hy- 
gienic means  which  a  residence  at  many  spas  implies,  are  another  element 
in  the  question.  Asthma  and  emphysema :  the  thermal  waters  of  Cao- 
terets  (Pyrenees)  and  Mont  Dore  (Poy  de  Dome)  enjoy  in  France  a 
special  reputation  in  these  diseases.  In  diseases  of  the  heart  and  great 
Teasels,  mineral  waters  are  generally  contra-indicated. 

3.  Digeases  of  the  Abdomen, — Here  there  is  an  extensive  field  for 
tlie  beneficial  use  of  mineral  waters.  In  gastrslgia,  anorexia,  and 
flatulence:  the  gaseous,  alkaline,  «id  tliermal  waters.  In  diarrhoea 
from  atony :  the  astringent  chalybeate  waters,  or  chalybeate  thermal 
waters.  In  constipation  and  hypochondriasis,  engorgement  of  the  liver, 
or  in  biliary  calculi  or  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  the  saline  waters  aro 
recommended ;  and  very  often  those  which  are  thermal  or  sulphuretted. 
In  this  class  of  diseases  more  especially,  most  of  our  English  salines  are 
£Mmd  beneficial.  In  catarrh  of  the  bladder :  especially  alkaline  waters^ 
and  above  all  those  wbich  are  thermal,  especially  Yichy,  C^lsbad,  4g. 
The  same  in  graveL  In  urinary  calculi:  ^the  same  clasa  In  amenor- 
rhoea  and  dysmenorrhcea:  tonic  waters,  cold  bathing,  ascending 
doudie,  ^.  In  sterility  and  other  affections  of  the  sexual  organs, 
male  or  female,  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down. 

4.  d^eneral  Dieeaaee. — ^The  principal  diseases  in  which  benefit  is 
likdy  to  be  derived  from  minoal  waters  in  this  class  are— 1st.  The 
whole  class,  almost  without  exception,  of  chronic  ddn  diseases,  where 
the  salphuretted  and  saline  waters  act  both  as  alteratives  internally, 
and  looEdly  as  stimulants.  Where  the  disease  is  more  acute,  the  more 
calmative  and  milder  saline  springs.  But  it  is  almost  always  for  chronic 
skin  diseases  that  patients  have  recourse  to  mineral  waters;  and  the 
sulphuretted  saline  springs,  and  especially  those  which  are  thermal,  are 
unquestionably  most  potent  remedies,  more  particulariy  in  the  case  of 
syphilitic  affections,  where  mercury  remains  in  the  system,  and  they 
may  be  supposed  to  act  as  antidotes. 

Next  to  syphilitic  diseases  of  old  standing,  come  the  whole  class  of 
rheumatic  and  gouty  affections,  having  regard  of  course  to  those 
symptoms  of  acute  disease  which  are  a  general  contra-indication  to  the 
use  of  mineral  waters.  The  waters  used  in  different  forms  of  gout 
and  chronic  iheumatiam  are  so  well  known  that  any  minute  reference 
to  them  here  would  be  misplaoed.  In  no  disease  or  class  of  diseases  have 
the  effects  of  mineral  waters  been  more  appreciated,  eqtecially  those 
of  the  thermal  waters.*     In  diabetes,  a  great  indication  is  to  restiHre 

*  Pefiiap8  u  striking  a  proof  of  the  great  efficacy  of  mineral  waters  in  popular  opinion. 
Is  to  be  found  in  tiM  great  request  in  whioh  natnral  thermal  waters  are  held  in  the  East, 
where  ordinary  hot  baths  aie  wed  to  soeh  an  extent.  Thos,  Sultan  Soliman  the  Great 
was  cored  of  the  gout,  after  all  other  means  had  failed,  by  the  waters  of  Bronssa.    The 
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the  fonctions  of  the  skin ;  the  waters  of  Yichjr  and  ferraginons  waters 
have  heen  recomiuended.  la  albaminuria,  the  use  of  mineral  waters 
has  been  little  practised ;  but  as  in  this  affection  the  restoration  of  the' 
functions  of  the  skin  and  deviation  from  the  kidneys  should  be  oon^ 
aidered  a  great  object,  the  use  of  some  of  the  thermal  waters  would 
seem  to  be  indicated.  In  chlorosis  and  anfldmia,  tonic  waters  generally  ; 
but  as  these  have  a  tendency  often  to  constipate  the  bowels,  their  use 
might  be  alternated  with  salines,  or  saline  and  ferruginous  waters 
selected.  lu  scrofulous  affections,  all  the  saline  springs  containing' 
muriates,  and  especially  saline  springs  of  this  kind  with  iron.  As  to 
the  excessive  importance  ascribed  to  minute  quantities  of  bromine 
and  iodine,  bromides  and  iodides — that  is,  either  in  mineral  springs 
or  cod-liver  oil,  we  regard  it  as  an  illusion. 

5.  Surgical  Diseaaeft. — ^The  use  of  mineral  waters  in  these  diseases 
has  been  lately  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  military  authorities  in 
this  country  in  a  pamphlet,  noticed  in  this  Journal,  by  Dr.  Pincof&,  at- 
tached lately  to  the  military  hospitals  in  the  East,  especially  in  referenoa 
to  surgical  diseases  resulting  from  wounds.  This  pamphlet  contains  veiy 
sound  argumoits  in  fiivour  of  the  establishment  of  military  hospitahi 
in  connexion  with  such  waters  as  those  of  Bath.  It  may  be  mentioned, 
that  in  the  East  this  point  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  mili- 
tary authorities  superintending  the  hospitals,  especially  in  reference  to 
the  waters  of  Broussa  and  Mitylene,  both  of  easy  access  from  Scu- 
tari In  France,  as  Dr.  Finoo£&  shows,  such  establishments  are  found 
exceedingly  favourable  in  the  cure  of  old  wounds. 

A  great  advance  has  been  made  in  an  important  branch  of  thera- 
peutics by  the  distinction  of  diuretics  into  two  classes — ^according  as 
they  tend  almost  solely  to  increase  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  urine, 
or  as  they  increase  the  quantity  of  solids.  These  latter  are  the  true 
diuretics,  inasmuch  as  they  facilitate  the  metamorphosis  of  the  tissues 
by  removing  the  efiete  portions.  The  first  distinct  enunciation  of  this 
fact  is  due  to  Dr.  Lewina,  of  Leith,  who  showed  the  effect  of  colchicum 
in  causing  a  great  secretion  of  urea  and  uric  acid.  To  this  class  belong 
such  remedies  as  iodine  and  mercury.  Water  itself  is  the  purest  type 
of  the  other  class;  but  in  all  probability  water  itself  both  as  a  diurelio 
and  diaphoretic,  taken  in  large  quantities  into  the  system,  assists  in 
promoting  metamorphosis  by  £uilitating  the  carrying  off  effete  prin* 
cif^es,  by  the  increased  action  of  the  excreting  organs,  and  the  humi- 
dification  of  the  ultimate  cells — ^much  more  so  when  it  is  charged  with 
salts.  Dr.  Heinrich,  in  explaining  the  effects  of  Weilbach,  first  shows 
that  where  diarrhoea  takes  place,  no  good  is  done;  that  the  increase  of 
urine  is  in  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  water  taken,  and  the  absence 
of  diarrhoea  and  flatulent  eructations,  and  that  the  presence  of  sul- 

priodpAl  bath  which  he  lued,  the  Karkoatlas,  is  too  hot  for  use  except  diluted,  haying  a 
temperature  of  nrom  6  8"  to  6  5 "  of  Beaomar,  about  ITS**  Fahr.  The  Greeks  go  in  pilgrimage 
to  this  source  of  Kurttus,  because  it  is  said  that  a  Roman  proconsul  threw  the  martyr 
Patricius  Into  this  source,  where  he  was  scalded  to  death,  for  refusing  to  sacrifice  to  the 
gods.  The  waters  are  powerfully  saline,  and  contain  carbonic  acid,  with  an  nnascerUlned 
quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.— Les  Bains  de  Urousse  en  Bithynie,  Turqule  d'Asie,  ftc. 
Par  T.  A.  Bernard,  D.M.  et  C,  Dlrccteur  et  Profeaseur  de  Pathologic  Interne  et  des 
Cliniques  M^cale  et  Chirurgicale  k  l'£cole  Impcriale  de  3Iddccine  de  QaUta  Serai.  Con- 
atantittople.  1842. 
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pliaret  of  iron  in  the  Btools  is  proved  by  their  green  colour;  and  the 
evolution  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  when  muriatic  acid  is  applied  to  them. 
This  he  supposes  to  be  due  to  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  combining 
with  the  iron  of  the  blood  and  disintegrating  the  red  corpuscles;  and 
he  assimies  that  those  corpuscles  which  are  most  effete  will  first  &11  a 
prey  (so  to  speak)  to  the  chemical  powers  of  the  agent,  and  thus  the 
blood  be  depurated.  Those  sulphuretted  waters  which  by  means  of  their 
saline  contents  act  powerfully  on  the  bowels^  are  therefore  not  to  be 
used  when  it  is  desired  to  act  on  the  skin  or  kidneys.  We  have  in 
the  north  of  England,  Gilslaud,  and  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  Moffat, 
which  are  pure  sulphurett-ed  waters,  powerfully  charged  with  this 
gas,  and  containing  little  else,  and  therefore  admirably  adapted  for 
obtaining  the  pure  diaphoretic  and  diuretic  effects  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.* 

From  the  various  records  which  he  has  been  able  to  collect  in  France 
and  abroad,  M.  Herpin  has  formed  several  tables  of  the  proportion  of 
cures,  ameliorations,  &c.,  both  in  cases  of  disease  generally,  and  in 
particular  classes  of  disease.  As  very  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  the  reports  of  many  of  our  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  where  it 
is  too  often  the  practice  to  put  down  the  patients  who  do  not  return  as 
cured,  in  order  to  present  a  flourishing  report,  it  cannot  be  hoped  that 
the  records  of  spas  should  be  more  conscientiously  kept. 

In  some  of  the  statistics,  the  results,  however,  agree  very  well ;  thns, 
at  Bath,  Balaruc,  Wiesbaden,  Bourbonne  les  Bains,  the  number  of 
cures  of  severe  paralysis  is  in  the  proportion  of  seven  per  cent.  XJn- 
fortunately  it  is  the  same  in  several  other  waters  of  far  inferior 
potency.  The  cases  in  which  the  most  £Eivourable  results  have  been 
obtained  are  wounds,  scrofulous  affections  and  tumours,  diseases  of  the 
mucous  membranes,  and  uterine  affections;  the  last  probably  including 
a  good  many  cases  of  hysteria. 

Of  all  countries  in  Europe,  France  probably  contains  the  greatest 
number  of  mineral  waters,  and  Germany  the  most  renowned.  Spain 
is  not  deficient;  Italy  has  the  celebrated  thermal-saline  waters  of 
Iiucca.t  Savoy  possesses  the  thermal-sulphurous  waters  of  Aix,  a 
delightful  place  of  resort.  Belgium  the  chalybeate  of  Spa,  which  has 
given  a  name  to  medicinal  mineral  waters.  In  short,  no  country  in 
Europe  is  wanting  in  some  of  these  beneficent  resources. .  England  is 
not  deficient  in  thermal,  saline,  sulphuretted,  or  chalybeate  waters* 
Perhaps  few  countries  are  so  little  gifted  in  this  respect  as  Ireland. 

<*  The  former.  GilsUnd,  Is  most  unduly  depreciated  by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Spas  of 
England.  It  may  be  well  therefore  to  take  this  opportunity  to  state,  that  fbr  pure  air  and 
water,  beautiful  and  romantic  scenery,  opportunities  for  pursuing  angling,  assodationa 
connected  with  ruined  border  castles,  the  IComan  wall  and  camps,  Gilsland  has  no  superior. 
The  neighbouring  station  of  Amboglanna  (Arobo  glannic,  doubtless.  iVom  the  Uritiali/gleu) 
has  been  recently  excavated  by  a  member  of  our  profession,  a  distinguished  archscologist. 
There  is  also  a  strong  chalybeate. 

t  A  few  miles  from  Civita  Vecchia,  in  Italy,  there  is  a  remarkable  and  powerful  thermal 
snlphurous  water,  little  known  except  to  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  water 
Issues  from  the  ground  hot  enough  to  boll  an  egg,  and  flows  some  diistancc  through  the 
ruins  of  Trajan's  villu.  It  passes  through  an  ancient  bath,  still  perfect  enough  to  be  in 
use.  The  water  is  there  endurable.  The  writer  bathed  there  many  years  ago.  riiny 
describes  the  place  in  his  Letters,  while  on  a  Tisit  to  the  Emperor.  The  water  has  a  great 
repute  in  the  vicinity  in  rheumatic  and  gouty  aflections. 
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It  possesses  numerous  springs  endowed  with  some  feeble  properties; 
but  none,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered,  entitled  to  the  dignity  of  a  spa. 
The  spring  of  Mallow  has  a  temperature  of  70  degrees,  and  10,000 
grains  contain  2*01  grammes  of  solid  contents. 

In  appreciating  the  three  works  at  the  head  of  this  article,  it  may 
be  stated  generaUy,  that  they  are  probably  the  three  best  works  yet 
published  on  the  subject.  That  of  Dr.  James,  besides  containing  a 
good  scientific  account  of  the  waters,  is  well  calculated  to  act  as  a 
guide-book  for  practitioners  and  patients,  from  the  description  it  gives 
of  the  different  localities.  The  work  of  Dr.  Herpin,  within  a  limited 
space,  presents  a  most  excellent,  clear,  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
subject ;  and  besides,  has  appended  very  valuable  and  laboriously  com- 
piled tables  of  the  composition  of  the  waters.  The  work  of  Dr. 
Lersch  is  of  a  totally  different  character.  The  first  volume  shows 
vhat  the  work  will  be — viz.,  a  mine  of  research ;  in  fact,  the  author 
proposes  to  exhaust  the  subject.  The  commencement  of  the  list  of 
contents  and  the  extracts  already  given  will  show  what  the  work  is. 
**  Contents  of  the  first  volume. — ^Abbreviations  and  Chemical  Signs 
— ^Measures  and  Weights — Composition  of  the  Springs  generally,*' 
Ac  &c.  The  author  then  goes  into  the  whole  subject  of  the  natural 
history  of  water  with  Grerman  minuteness.  To  give  an  instance :  at 
p.  459,  under  the  head  of  *'  Influence  of  Hot-water  Baths  upon  the 
different  Factors  of  the  Imperceptible  Pers|>iration*' — ^in  speaking  of 
the  normal  constant  loss  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  he  observes : 

"The  number  and  amount  of  the  substances  which  a  man  daily  or  hourly 
loses  from  his  body  varies  greatly,  so  that  no  general  accuracy  concerning  it 
can  be  reckoned  on.  They  change  according  to  the  humidity  and  temperature 
of  the  air ;  for  a  warm,  or  at  least  a  dry,  atmosphere  must  promote  the  perspi* 
ration;  it  is  so  much  more  abundant,  the  more  copious  the  atmospheric  currents ; 
it  appears  to  be  greater  when  the  body  is  full  of  nutriment.  All  researches 
serve  to  show  that  the  greater  part  of  this  loss  is  through  the  skin  and  lungs." 

He  then  goes  on  to  give  the  researches  of  Dalton  and  others  on  the 
amount  of  loss  through  the  skin  and  lungs — in  fact,  we  receive  a 
Bummaiy  of  the  physiology  of  the  subject.  To  analyse  such  a  work 
at  length  within  the  limits  of  this  article  is  iro2)0S8ible.  It  will  pro- 
bably prove  a  mine  of  wealth  to  future  writers. 

Review  XII. 

On  some  Points  in  tJie  AncUomy  of  t^te  Liver  of  Man  and  Vertdjrate 
Animals  J  with  D^ireciions  for  Injecting  the  Hepatic  Ducts,  and 
Tnaking  Preparations.  By  Lionel  S.  Beale,  M.B.  Lond.,  Phy- 
sician to  King's  College  Hospital,  and  Professor  of  Physiology  and 
General  and  Morbid  Anatomy  in  King's  College,  London.  Illus- 
trated with  upwards  of  Sixty  Photographs  of  the  Author's  Draw- 
ings.— London,  1856.     8vo,  pp.  80. 

Every  tyro  in  Physiological  Anatomy  must  be  aware  that  as  to  one 
of  the  most  important  features  in  the  ultimate  structure  of  the  Liver, 
— ^namely,  the  relation  of  the  gland-ducts  to  the  secreting  cells, — ^there 
is  at  present  great  difference  of  opinion  amongst  those  who  have  inves- 
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tagated  ike  problem ;  the  ftcts  hitherto  obtamed  hy  the  mort  careM 
acnitinj,  not  having  been  of  such  a  kind  as  to  justify  any  very  positive 
inteqpretation.  On  d  priori  oonaideratioDs,  we  should  at  fint  be 
naturally  led  to  expect  that  the  hepatic  cells,  though  i4>parently  form- 
ing a  solid  parenchyma  traversed  by  bloodvessels,  are  really  contained 
within  some  kind  of  tubular  or  folUcuiar  membrane,  continuous  with 
that  which  lines  the  hepatic  ducts;  since  if  it  be  not  so,  the  liver  of 
Vertebrate  animals  must  be  constructed  on  a  plan  ao  diflferent  firom 
that  of  Insects,  Crustacea,  and  MoUusca,  that  its  homology  with 
theirs  might  be  seriously  questioned.  But  to  this  it  may  be  replied 
that  the  Liver  of  Vertebrate  animals  is  a  very  different  organ  from  that 
of  any  Invertebrata;  since  it  is  not  merely  a  secreting,  but  also  (and 
tlus  perhaps  is  its  principal  function)  an  €UwnUating  gland ;  and  that 
we  might  therefore  expect  to  find  it  constructed,  in  part  at  least,  upon 
the  plan  of  the  Feyerian  bodies,  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  of  the 
Spleen,  and  other  similar  aggregations  of  assimilating  cells,  which 
duster  around  capillary  plexuses,  without  the  intervention  (so  fitr  as 
can  be  discerned)  of  any  other  membrane  than  that  which  belongs  to 
the  bloodvessels. 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Kieman,  whose  admirable  researches  laid 
the  foundation  of  all  subsequent  investigations  into  the  structure  of 
the  liver,  advanced  the  doctrine  that  the  hepatic  ducts  form  a  plexus 
in  the  substance  of  each  lobul&  He  did  not  profess,  however,  to  prove 
the  existence  of  any  such  plexus;  but  he  rested  his  belief  upon  various 
arguments,  which  had,  perhaps,  more  weight  at  that  period  than  could 
now  be  conceded  to  them,— one  of  the  most  cogent  being  the  existence 
of  such  a  plexiform  arrangement  of  hepatic  ducts  (known  under  the 
name  oivaaa  aberranUa)  in  the  left  latml  ligament  of  the  liver,  where 
they  'are  accompanied  by  branches  of  the  vena  portie,  hepatic  artery, 
and  hepatic  vein,  so  as  to  present  all  the  elements  of  a  lobule,  save  the 
secreting  cells.  Professor  Mtiller,  as  might  be  expected,  concurred 
with  Mr.  Kieman  in  the  belief  that  the  secreting  structure  was 
essentially  tubular  or  follicular;  but  he  doubted  the  anastomosis  of 
the  ducts,  thinking  it  more  probable  that  they  terminate  in  tufts  of 
tubes,  having  free  and  blind  extremities,  as  in  the  lower  animals. 
Neither  of  these  doctrines  has  found  much  favour  since  the  discovery 
of  the  hepatic  cells;  and  the  prevalent  opinion  of  late  years  has  cer- 
tainly been,  that  the  hepatic  ducts  do  not  penetrate  into  the  substance 
of  the  lobules,  the  secreting  cells  being  distributed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  fill  up  the  spaces  between  the  capillary  network,  and  not  being 
enclosed  within  any  limitary  membrane.  Thus  Henle  conceived  that 
the  commencing  ducts  are  mere  interstitial  channels  in  a  mass  of  cells 
filled  with  bile,  and  that  these  nascent  and  imperfect  ducts  pass  into 
others  which  have  a  distinct  bounding  membrane  and  lining  epithe- 
lium. By  Thcile  and  KoUiker,  moreover,  the  existence  even  of  these 
intercellular  passages  is  denied,  the  smallest  ducts  surrounding  the 
lobule  being  supposed  to  impinge  upon  columns  of  hepatic  cells  which 
converge  towards  the  centre  of  the  lobule,  the  bile  secreted  by  the 
interior  of  which  is  conveyed  along  these  radiating  oolunms,  firom  cell 
to  cell,  until  it  finds  its  way  into  the  ducts.     Dr.  Handfield  Jones;, 
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• 
who  has  given  great  attention  to  the  comparatiYe  anatomy  of  the 
liver,  maintains  that  the  hepatic  ducts  terminate  altogether  on  the 
oatside  of  the  cellular  parenchyma  of  the  lobule;  and  in  this  he  is 
supported  by  Mr.  Huxley,  who  first  brought  the  analogy  of  the  assi* 
milating  or  ''  ductless*'  ghtnds  in  support  of  this  view.  On  the  other 
band,  Prof  Betzius  has  affirmed  the  existence  of  some  such  cell-con- 
taining plexus  as  Kieman  supposed  to  pass  through  the  substance  of 
the  lobules;  but  the  results  of  his  method  of  demonstration  are  far 
from  satisfactory.  Dr.  Leidy,  of  Philadelphia,  has  supported  the  same 
view ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  any  one  has  verified  his  statements. 
For  ourselves,  we  must  confess  that  although  we  at  one  time  adopted 
them  on  the  strength  of  Dr.  Leidy's  reputation  for  care  and  accuracy, 
we  have  never  been  able  to  see  anything  like  the  biliary  plexuses 
which  he  has  described  and  figured. 

Such  being  the  state  of  uncertainty  in  which  the  question  has  lain 
for  some  time,  it  is  obvious  that  any  new  data  that  seem  likely  to  help 
in  its  determination,  ought  to  be  carefully  considered  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject;  and  such  data  have  been  i-eoently  obtained 
by  Dr.  Lionel  Beale,  of  whose  researches  we  shall  now  give  a  brief 
account 

Every  Anatomist  who  had  previously  attempted  to  investigate  the 
distribution  of  the  Hepatic  Ducts  by  means  of  iujoctions,  has  been 
disappointed  at  the  very  imperfect  results  which  he  obtained ;  the 
injections  seldom  filling  more  than  the  ramifications  of  the  ducts  on 
the  exteriors  of  the  lobules,  and  only  now  and  then  entering  a  twig 
which  passed  a  short  distance  into  their  substance.  It  occurred  to 
Dr.  Beale  that  this  fidlure  might  be  due  to  the  circumstance,  that  the 
bile  remaining  in  the  ducts  would  be  pushed  back  by  the  injection  into 
the  lobules,  and  that,  having  no  means  of  escape  from  the  terminal 
portions  of  the  ducts,  it  would  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  injection 
into  them*  His  first  care,  therefore,  is  to  empty  the  bile-ducts  as 
completely  as  possible,  by  distending  the  sanguiferous  system  with 
water,  so  as  to  make  pressure  on  the  lobular  plexuses  of  ducts  (sup- 
posing such  to  exist),  and  thus  to  force  their  contents  into  the  lai^ger 
ducts;  and  after  this  has  been  thoroughly  accomplished,  he  finds  that 
injection  carefully  thrown  into  the  bUe-ducts,  will  penetrate  much 
further  into  the  lobules  than  it  had  been  previously  seen  to  do.  For 
the  details  of  his  method  we  must  refer  to  his  treatise,  as  we  are  only 
concerned  with  its  physiological  results.  In  order  to  harden  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver,  so  as  to  allow  sections  to  be  advantageously  made 
of  it,  he  treats  it  for  some  time  with  dilute  alcohol,  to  which  a  few 
drops  of  solution  of  soda  have  been  added.  Of  the  value  of  this  com- 
bination, in  regard  not  only  to  this,  but  to  other  tissues  to  be  prepared 
for  microscopic  examination.  Dr.  Beale  speaks  very  highly ;  the  soda 
rendering  those  substances  transparent  which  the  alcohol  has  hard- 
ened. For  preserving  these  and  other  preparations  illustrative  of  the 
structure  of  the  liver,  he  mounts  his  sections  sometimes  in  syrup,  some- 
times in  glycerine,  either  of  which  fluids  has  a  conservative  effect 
upon  this  tissue,  without  diminishing  its  transparency. 

The  following  are  the  general  results  of  the  inquiries  prosecuted  by 
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Dr.  Beale  in  these  modes.  He  considers  that  he  has  demonstrated  the 
existence  of  a  cell-containing  network  of  tubes  formed  of  basement- 
membrane,  which  interlaces  with  the  sanguiferous  network ;  the  former, 
generally  speaking,  occupying  the  entire  spaces  left  between  the  meshes 
of  the  latter,  so  that  its  outer  surface  comes  into  contact  with  the  sur- 
fiu^e  of  the  sanguiferous  network,  and  the  two  membranes  become 
incorporated ;  but  in  certain  cases,  especially  in  the  foetus^  the  distinct- 
ness of  these  membranes  may  be  unmistakeably  recognised.  The 
hepatic  cells  are  not  attached  (like  epithelium-cells)  to  the  walls  of  the 
tubuli,  but  lie  in  their  cavity,  free  oil-globules  and  granular  matters  being 
commonly  found  amongst  them  ;  usually  there  is  only  room  for  one 
row  of  cells,  but  sometimes  two  or  more  lie  across  the  tube.  The  dia- 
meter of  the  tubes  of  the  cell-containing  network  is  commonly  about 
nmr^^  of  an  inch.  A^i  the  centre  of  the  lobides,  the  cell-containing 
network  terminates  in  loops,  which  lie  close  to  the  intralobular  vein ; 
and  near  the  margin  of  the  lobules  it  becomes  continuous  with  the 
ultimate  ramifications  of  the  ducts,  which  are  lined  with  a  flattened 
epithelium,  and  are  commonly  not  more  than  j^rVv^^  ^^  ^^  vaxih  in 
diameter,  being  often  seen  less.  The  following  parallel  is  drawn  by  Dr. 
Beale,  between  the  structure  of  the  secreting  apparatus  of  the  liver, 
according  to  his  view  of  it,  and  that  of  other  glands : 

"  According  to  the  observations  lust  described,  the  cells  of  the  liver  corre- 
spond in  all  essential  cliaracters  to  the  secreting  cells  of  other  glandular  organs. 
They  lie  within  a  cavity  of  basement-membrane,  which  is  here  arranged  so  as 
to  form  a  network,  the  tubes  of  which  arc  directly  continuous  at  various  points 
with  very  narrow  efferent  ducts.  Now  this  narrowing  of  the  duct  before  it 
becomes  continuous  with  the  secreting  portion  of  the  organ,  is  seen  in  other 
glands.  In  the  kidnev,  the  total  diameter  of  the  atreught  and  ductal  portion  of 
tne  renal  tube  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  eoncoluted  and  glandular  part, 
although  the  central  cavity  is  wider,  which  allow^s  of  a  very  rapid  removal  of 
the  secreted  products  found  in  the  convoluted  portion  of  the  tube.  The  cavity 
of  the  very  narrow  ducts  of  the  liver,  although  so  small,  would  doubtless  admit 
the  passage  of  a  larger  qiuuitity  of  fluid,  within  a  certain  time,  than  the  variable 
and  irregular  interstices  existing  between  the  cells  and  the  basement-membrane 
in  the  secreting  portions  of  the  network.  A  somewhat  similar  arrangement 
occurs  in  many  other  glands.  In  the  liver,  where  the  secretion  is  highly  elabo- 
rated, and  slowly  removed  from  the  secreting  structure  in  a  concentrated  form, 
we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  the  contrast  between  these  two  different 
portions  of  the  gland  even  more  remarkable  than  in  the  examples  referred  to. 
This  is  really  the  case."  (p.  61.) 

Our  readers  will  naturally  expect  some  opinion  from  us,  with  regard 
to  the  degree  in  which  Dr.  Beale  has  substantiated  the  somewhat 
positive  statements  contained  in  the  above  quotation  and  in  the  de- 
scriptions we  have  abridged  in  the  paragraph  which  precedes  it. 
Having  ourselves  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  many  of  his  pre- 
parations, we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  afford  strong  evidence 
of  his  doctrine ;  but  this  evidence  is  for  the  most  part  rather  infe- 
rential than  direct;  and  even  if  his  iacts  were  beyond  dispute,  the 
con*ectness  of  his  deductions  from  them  is  not  incapable  of  being 
called  in  question.  The  features  which  most  strongly  impressed  us  as 
being  clearly  exhibited  by  his  injected  preparations^  are  the  penetration 
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of  fine  ramifications  of  the  bile-ducts  into  the  margin  of  the  lobules; 
their  apparently  abrupt  termination  after  passing  a  short  distance 
inwards;  the  difiiision  of  the  injection  beyond  those  terminations,  not 
-vaguely  through  the  cellular  parenchyma  of  the  liver,  but  within 
definite  boundaries  imposed  (as  it  appears)  by  a  limitary  membrane; 
and  the  apparent  continuity  of  the  flattened  epithelium  which  lines 
the  narrow  duct,  with  the  glandular  cells  which  occupy  its  dilatation. 

Altogether,  we  may  unhesitatingly  affirm,  that  Dr.  Beale  has  added 
much  to  the  scanty  evidence  which  previously  existed  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Elieman's  view ;  and  that  certain  of  his  facts  are  not  to  be  easily 
explained  away  by  those  who  advocate  the  doctrine  that  the  uelluli^ 
parenchyma  of  the  liver  is  otUfdde,  instead  of  inside,  the  terminal 
ramifications  of  the  glandular  tubulL  But  knowing  as  we  do,  that  so 
excellent  and  practised  an  observer  as  Prof.  Kolliker,  after  a  careful 
examination  of  the  preparations  selected  by  Dr.  Beale  as  afibrding  his 
most  cogent  evidence,  remained  unsatisfied  by  them,  we  hesitate  in 
asserting  that  he  has  established  the  existence  of  the  cell-containing 
network  as  an  unquestionable  fact. 

The  merit  of  Dr.  Beale*s  essay,  however,  does  not  solely  consist  in 
its  contributions  towards  the  solution  of  this  quasstio  vexata;  for  he 
has  added  not  a  little  to  our  knowledge  on  various  other  points  which 
are  by  no  means  deficient  in  interest.  Thus,  having  carefully  investi- 
gated the  degree  of  lobular  division  which  exists  in  the  livers  of  difile- 
rent  mammalia,  he  has  shown  that  this  reaches  its  maximum  in  the 
pig,  that  it  is  less  distinct  in  the  horse,  rabbit,  and  rodents  in  general, 
and  least  observable  in  the  ox,  sheep,  and  human  subject;  this  difle- 
rence^  as  he  justly  observes,  corresponding  with  that  which  we  meet 
with  between  the  much-divided  kidney  of  the  porpoise,  the  lobulated 
but  more  compact  kidney  of  the  ox,  seal,  and  human  foetus,  and  the 
solid  kidney  of  the  human  adult  and  of  mammalia  generally.  Dr. 
Beale  has  also  g^ven  a  much  fuUer  account  than  we  heretofore  possessed 
of  the  curious  sacculi  which  are  found  in  the  coats  of  the  bile-ducts, 
and  which  have  been  commonly  regarded  as  mere  mucous  follicles. 
These  sacculi,  in  the  pig  and  most  mammals,  are  arranged  entirely 
around  the  tube  into  which  they  open ;  but  in  the  human  subject  they 
form  two  parallel  rows,  one  on  either  side  of  the  duct;  and  they  fre- 
quently communicate  with  each  other  in  the  coats  of  the  duct.  Dr. 
Beale  advances  reasons  which  render  it  improbable  that  they  are 
mucous  glands;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  us  to  produce  any  good  ground 
for  his  hypothesis  that  they  are  diverticula^  analogous  to  little  gall- 
bladders, in  which  the  bile  may  be  temporarily  retained,  while  it 
becomes  inspissated,  and  perhaps  undergoes  other  changes.  He  has 
made  it  probable,  however,  that  they  belong  to  the  same  category  with 
the  vasa  aberrantia,  which  he  has  found  in  many  other  situations  than 
those  in  which  they  had  been  previously  recognised     Thus,  he  says — 

"In  the  very  thin  edge  of  a  horse's  liver,  which  was  composed  j^rincipally 
of  fibrous  tissue,  I  have  been  enabled  to  trace  the  gradual  alteration  of  the 
ducts  through  many  intermediate  stages,  to  the  ultimate  complete  disappearance 
of  the  secreting  cells,  until  at  length  nothing  remains  but  a  brancued  tube 
without  any  ceSs  in  the  interior."  (p.  33.) 
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It  will  be  obviona,  hom  this  aooount  of  Dr.  Beak's  labotm,  thttt  we 
oonsider  them  to  reflect  great  credit  upon  his  industry,  ai^aeity,  and 
manipolatiye  skill;  and  we  hope  that  he  will  not  satisfy  himaelf  with 
what  he  has  already  done,  bat  will  follow  np  his  investigations  in  m 
still  greater  Tariety  of  methods,  nntil  he  shall  have  completely  nn- 
XBTelled  the  mystery  which  he  has  set  himself  to  disentangla  We 
most  not  forget  to  say  a  word  or  two  respecting  the  illustrations  of  hia 
treatise  whidi  are  in  a  style  altogether  new — namely,  photographic 
reprodnctions  of  his  origimil  drawings.  We  cannot  say  that  they 
impress  the  eye  very  &Toarably  or  pleasantly  as  works  of  art;  bat 
they  answer  tibe  author^s  purpose  in  reprodncii^  his  ddineations  at  a 
very  small  expense  «of  money,  althoogh  the  multiplication  of  them, 
must  have  involved  a  oonsid^ble  amount  of  time.  His  reason,  iat 
adopting  this  method  in  the  present  instance,  was  the  costliness  of 
mgravings  or  lithographs^  joined  to  the  probability  of  a  limited 
demand  for  the  imki 

Review  XIII. 

1.  SyphilizaUtmm.    Studeret  ved  Sygesengen.     Af  Wossuf  BoacK, 

<kc:     1854. 
CHmcal  ObsmveOUms  oh  SyphUtzaiUm.     By  William  Boeck,  Fko- 
fesBor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Norway. — ChritkamUj 
1854.     8vo,  pp.  211. 

2.  Die  SyphilizaHon  hei  Kindem.     Yon  W.  Bobck,  &a     1856. 
SyphUizatum  of  Children.     By  William  Boeck,  Professor  of  Medicine 

in  the  University  of  Norway  at  Christiania. — Christtania,  1856. 
pp.  54. 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  a  bold  young  French  physician  startled  the 
grave  deliberations  of  the  Pairea  Con$cripti  in  the  French  Academy 
of  Medicine,  by  the  announcement  of  his  having  discovered  a  new 
method  of  treatment  of  syphilis,  with  whidi  he  proposed  to  extirpate 
that  wide-spread  malady  ffom  our  nosology.  Not  only  did  Auaias 
Turenne  aim  at  the  cure  of  syphilis  in  persons  already  affected  with 
the  disease,  but  he  shocked  morality  by  the  proposal  to  render  indi- 
viduals hitherto  untainted  with  syphilis  totally  unsusceptible  of  the 
Tenereal  virus.  The  French  Academy  of  Medicine  met,  and  an  acri- 
monious discussion  ensued.  The  moral  and  hygienic  objections  seem 
to  have  been  those  which  were  descanted  upon ;  the  hicka  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  very  carefully  inquired  into ;  no  experiments  were  made 
to  test  the  truth  cMrfidsehood  of  the  new  mode  of  treatment,  and  under 
the  powerful  influence  of  Bieord  it  was  rejected  by  the  Academy,  in 
spite  oi  the  protest  of  Malgaigne  and  others  against  this  summary 
decision.  In  this  countiy,  the  subject  seems  to  have  excited  very  little 
interest.  One  or  two  journals  briefly  alluded  to  it  in  terms  of  unqualified 
condemnation,  and  the  only  notice  of  the  controversy  from  an  impartial 
point  of  view  is  given  in  *  Banking's  Abstract  of  the  Medical  Sciences,' 
p.  33S,  vol.  xvi.,  by  Dr.  BadclifPe.  Since  then,  with  the  exception  of 
two  papers  by  Victor  de  MIric,  in  the  *  Lancet'  for  1853,  no  notice 
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Imfl  been  taken  of  the  sabjeet,  and  the  medical  pnblio  in  this  oonntty 
seem  to  regard  the  qneetion  as  finally  settled  by  the  fiat  of  the  French 
Academy.  Not  so,  howevw,  our  brethren  on  the  Continent.  In 
Norway,  in  Sweden,  in  Turin,  and  dsewhere,  the  bold  empiricism  of 
Anzias  Turenne  has  been  carefully  put  to  the  only  test  capable  of 
deciding  the  question  at  issue — vis.,  &at  of  experiment.  Not  content 
with  merdy  declaiming  against  syphilization  as  unheard  of  and 
nnjastifiable.  Professor  Boeck  in  Christiania,  Danielsen  in  Bergen, 
Carlsson  in  Stockholm,  and  Sperino  in  Turin,  have  for  some  yean 
past  been  engaged  in  a  series  of  careful  experiments  and  observations 
to  determine  the  truth  or  the  fisdlacy  of  Tnrenne's  practice.  It  is 
plain  that  experiment  alone  can  decide  the  question ;  theory  here  is 
of  but  little  ayail,  and  would  be  of  no  more  use  in  disproving  stubborn 
fiKsts — i£  such  there  really  be— than  if  it  were  directed  against  the 
efficacy  of  mercury  in  primary  i^philifl^  or  of  quinine  as  an  antidote 
to  ague.  The  French  Academy  seems  to  have  rejected  the  practice 
of  Turenne  without  putting  it  to  the  proof;  indeed,  as  we  observed 
before,  the  moral  question  alone  was  tried,  and  found  wanting,  while 
the  actual  facts  seem  hardly  to  have  been  diacuased  at  alL 

The  two  letters  on  this  sulj^ect,  by  Victor  de  M6ric,  inserted  in  the 
'  Lancet'  (vol.  x.,  July,  18^,  p.  203),  are  written  with  a  strong  bias 
in  &vour  of  the  decision  of  the  F^neh  Academy,  and  of  the  views 
of  Mons.  Ricord,  with  whidk  the  experiments  of  Turenne  are  so 
directly  at  variance.  Dr.  de  M^e  at  that  time  was,  however,  only 
acquainted  with  the  incomplete  researches  of  Turenne  himself  and 
had  not  seen  the  large  w<Nrk  of  Sperino  d  Turin,  on  the  same  subject. 
We  must  plead  guilty  ourselves  to  the  same  omission,  for  we  have  not 
been  aMe  as  yet  to  obtain  the  work  in  question,  and  we  are  only 
acquainted  with  it  through  the  notices  of  it  intefsperaed  in  Professor 
Boeck's  woriE,  and  the  brief  review  given  in  Banking^s  Abstract  above 
reforred  to. 

As  the  subject  of  syphiliaition  has  as  yet  been  almost  entirely 
unnoticed  in  this  Review,  it  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  give 
a  brief  history  of  the  rise  and  progveas  of  this  singular  method  of 
toeatment  up  to  the  present  time. 

Auzias  Turenne,  a  young  Freneh  physieiau,  commenced,  about  the 
year  1844,  a  series  of  experiments,  with  the  view  of  testing  the  validity 
of  John  Hunter^s  doctrines  of  the  non-conunimicafaility  of  syphilis  to 
the  lower  animals.  After  many  experiments  and  several  faUures,  he 
succeeded  in  producing  in  monkeys  inoculated  with  chancre  matter  a 
disease  which  had  all  the  characteristics  of  true  chancre.  This  was  at 
first  admitted  in  the  French  Academy,  but  at  a  later  period  was  denied. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  contagious  disease  waa 
communicated  to  the  poor  animals^  and  that  from  these  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  rabbits,  cats^  and  horses.  The  malady  waa  again  from  these 
returned  by  inoculation  to  the  human  species,  the  first  trials  in  this 
regard  having  been  made  by  Dr.  Robert  Welts,  of  Wiirzburg,  on  his 
own  person.  On  four  separate  occasions^  Dr.  Welts  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing an  unmistakeable  chancre  on  his  own  person,  by  inoculation 
from  animak,  and  this  was  acknowledged  even  by  Ricord. 
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While  Auzias  Turenne  was  thus  engaged  in  researches  on  the 
transmission  of  syphilis  to  animals,  he  became  aware  of  the  curious  fact, 
that  each  suoc^ding  chancre  produced  by  inoculation  became  less  and 
less  in  each  animal,  until  at  length  a  period  arrired  when  inoculation 
apparently  lost  all  its  power,  and  no  chancres  or  sores  of  any  kind 
followed  the  application  of  the  venereal  virus.  From  these  facts  he 
drew  the  inference,  that  by  prolonged  inoculation  with  the  syphilitic 
poison,  a  constitutional  state  or  diathesis  was  at  length  produced  in 
which  the  system  was  no  longer  capable  of  being  affected  by  syphilis. 
This  condition  he  ternut  ''  syphilization/'  and  upon  this  asserted  dis- 
covery all  the  subsequent  experiments  and  peculiar  mode  of  treatment 
are  based.  Auzias  Turenne  and  his  followers  contend  that  by  such  a 
process  of  prolonged  inoculation  the  system  becomes  protected  for  the 
future  against  the  venereal  poison,  just  as  an  individual  who  has  had 
small-pox  cannot  take  the  disease  a  second  time.  To  obtain  perfect 
syphilization  or  immunity,  the  individual  must  undergo  constitutional 
syphilis ;  but  he  must  be  forced  rapidly  through  this  disease  by  repeated 
inoculations,  in  order  that  it  may  not  injure  the  constitution. 

The  abortive  experiments  of  Diday  in  1849  require  but  little  notice. 
He  proposed  to  inoculate  with  blood  drawn  from  a  person  labouring 
under  tertiary  syphilitic  symptoms,  so  as  to  prevent,  as  he  imagined, 
the  poison  from  entering  into  the  constitution  at  alL  Although  this 
proposal  was  apparently  based  on  one  of  Bicord's  supposed  "  laws*' — 
viz.,  that  constitutional  syphilis  never  affects  an  individual  but  once 
in  his  lifetime,  it  was  also  in  direct  contradiction  with  Kicord's  posi« 
tive  opinion,  '*  that  tertiary  syphilis  could  not  be  communicated  by 
the  parent  to  the  child." 

After  a  series  of  experiments,  Auzias  Turenne*8  doctrines  were  laid 
before  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine  (November  18th)  in  1850; 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  opinions  so  novel  and  so  startling  met  with 
the  most  vehement  opposition.     Turenne  had,  it  seems,  only  recently 
commenced  at  that  time  his  experiments  on  syphilization  in  the  human 
subject;   he  had,  therefore,  few  or  no  data  for  the  support  of  his 
opinions,  and  he  not  only  proposed  to  employ  syphilization  for  the 
primary  and  secondary  forms  of  venereal  disease,  but  suggested  the 
use  of  this  treatment  as  a  prophylactic  against  the  contagion  of  syphilis 
in  persons  as  yet  untainted  with  that  midady.     It  was  upon  this  latter 
point  that  the  discussion  mainly  turned,  and  here  the  indignation  of 
his  opponents  was  unbounded  at  the  audacity  and  immorality  of  such 
a  proposal.     We  cannot  deny  that  they  had  right  on  their  side;  the 
proposal  was  not  only  immoral,  for  the  disease  is  one  to  which  an 
individual  voluntarily  subjects  himself  by  a  lapse  from  the  rules  of 
morality,  but  it  was  also  most  injudicious  to  subject  a  perfectly  healthy 
person  to  the  danger  of  incurring  a  malady  from  which  he  might 
never  again  be  able  to  free  himself.     The  true  mode  of  determining 
the  question — ^that  of  experiment,  carefully  conducted  and  often  re- 
peated— was  not  adopted,  and  an  application  by  Turenne  for  leave  to 
prosecute  his  researches  in  the  Hdpital  St.  Laisare  was  negatived  by 
the  Commission.     Hitherto,  not  being  permitted  to  pursue  his  inves- 
tigations in  a  hospital,  he  had  only  experimented  on  a  few  oases  in 
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private  practice,  and  these  wore  necessarily  too  few  atid  too  scanty  in 
the  details  to  be  implicitly  relied  npon.  The  real  question  at  issue, 
that  of  the  reality  or  non-reality  of  syphilization,  was  left  untouched. 
Malgaigne,  Depaul,  and  others,  in  vain  protested  against  the  sweeping 
condemnation  of  these  proposals  before  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
doctrine  had  been  determined  by  experiment;  the  great  influence  of 
Kicord  and  his  partisans  prevailed,  and  the  proposals  by  Auzias  Turenne 
were  unequivocally  condemned.  Shortly  after,  a  strong  case  appeared  in 

&vonr  of  the  opponents  of  syphilization,  in  the  person  of  a  Dr.  L , 

who  had  allowed  himself  to  be  inoculated  to  produce  syphUization,  and 
was  now  covered  with  venereal  sores.  While  matters  thus  proceeded 
in  Paris  most  unfavourably  for  the  advocates  of  syphilization,  the 
question  was  being  investigated  on  a  large  scale,  and  in  a  more  com- 
plete manner,  by  Sperino  of  Turin.  This  physician  had  great  advan- 
tages for  the  prosecution  of  his  researches,  as  he  was  attached  to  the 
Syphilicoma,  or  Venereal  Hospital,  of  the  city  of  Turin.  He  had 
long  remarked  that  large  suppurating  buboes  healed  more  rapidly  when 
their  syphilitic  character  was  tested  according  to  Hicord*s  plan,  by 
inoculation  of  the  surrounding  parts;  and,  moreover,  that  when  the 
primary  chancres  were  large  and  obstinate,  the  inguinal  buboes  were 
smaller  and  less  freely  developed.  The  longer  the  local  disease  lasted, 
the  less  chance  there  seemed  to  be  of  constitutional  syphilis.  Sperino 
made  his  first  report  on  the  subject  to  the  Medico-Ohirurgical  Aca- 
demy of  Turin  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1851.  In  this  report  he  gives 
the  full  details  of  iifty-two  cases  treated  by  him  in  the  Syphilicoma  of 
that  city.  If  Sperino  was  not  the  first  to  employ  syphilization  for 
the  cure  of  venereal  disease  in  the  human  subject,  he  at  all  events  first 
performed  a  regidar  series  of  experiments  and  observations  to  test  the 
truth  or  fallacy  of  Turenne*s  doctrines. 

"The  subjects  of  M.  Sperino's  experiments  were  fifty-two  hospital  patients, 
all  prostitutes,  and  all  suffering  from  aggravated  forms  of  primary  or  secondary 
sypniUs.  The  virus  was  taken  from  the  person  syphilizea,  or  from  a  comrade 
-^frorn  the  first,  if  possible.  The  inoculations  were  repeated  once  or  twice  a 
week  in  three  or  four  distinct  places,  usually  in  the  abdomen.  The  time  re- 
quired for  the  establishment  of  the  ulificial  chancres  was  from  two  to  three 
days.  The  effects  of  the  second  inoculations  were  less  serious  than  the  first, 
the  third  than  the  second,  the  fourth  than  the  third,  and  so  on,  until  the  virus 
ceased  to  produce  any  effect  whatsoever ;  contemporaneously  with  which  epoch 
all  former  ulcers  had  healed,  and  buboes,  recent  nodular  enlargement  of  bones, 
and  cutaneous  stains  or  blotches,  had  either  disappeared  altogether,  or  were 
rapidly  going  away." 

The  virus  also  which  made  no  impression  at  that  time  was  found  to 
retain  all  its  virulence  when  tried  on  an  unprotected  person.* 

Sperino*s  observations  were  confirmed  by  similar  results  obtained 
by  Dr.  Gamberini  at  Bologna,  and  by  Gulligo  at  Florence.  The  re- 
port of  the  Commission  appointed  in  this  case,  as  at  Paris,  was  un- 
favourable, but  it  did  not  extend  to  the  prohibition  of  further  experi- 
ments, and  Sperino  has  ever  since  followed  up  this  treatment  in  the 
hospital  under  his  charge.     In  1853  he  published  a  detailed  account 

•  Bee  Dr.  BadcUfTe's  Beport  <m  Surgery :  Banking's  AbetrMt,  p.  884,  vol.  xvl. 
38-xix.  •» 
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of  96  oases  of  sfplulization  in  «  bulky  vokiiBe  of  903  pages.  Wa 
presume  that  the  50  oases  given  in  his  former  report  of  1851  ace 
induded  in  the  96  here  detailed;  but  as  we  have  not  seen  Sperino's 
original  work,  ww  can  only  quote  from  Dr.  Boeck's  extraola.  Of 
these  96  oases,  53  were  of  primary  syphilis,  and  43  of  the  oonstitn* 
tioual  disease.  Fifty  of  the  cases  of  primary  syphilis  were  cured,  2 
fifciled,  and  1  was  not  treated  by  grphilisation  alon&  Of  the  43  oaaea 
of  oonstittttional  affection,  26  were  treated  by  sijrphilisation  alone,  and  17 
by  this  method  in  conjunction  with  mercury  or  iodine.  Twenty-five  of 
the  26  in  the  first  category  are  said  to  have  been  cured.  In  only  2  cases 
of  the  primary  disease  did  any  constitutional  symptoms  appear,  and 
these  symptoms  rapidly  yidded  under  a  continuance  of  the  syphilisa- 
tion.  No  relapse  has  yet  taken  place  in  any  case.  Many  of  these 
cases  were  of  veiy  severe  character,  and  were  such  as  were  not  likely 
to  have  healed  spontaneously;  while  the  numerous  inoculations  that 
were  required  produced  no  serious  effects^  exoq)t  in  one  or  two  instanoea 
a  slight  tendency  to  form  phagednnic  sores. 

We  have  placed  only  two  of  Dr.  Boeck^s  publications  at  the  head  <^ 
this  notice,  and  this  because  these  two  works  contain  the  whole  result 
of  his  experiences  in  syphilization  up  to  the  summer  of  1856. 
Already  in  1853,  he  published,  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Medical  Journal,  a  brief  notice  of  the  results  of  a  few  expe- 
riments he  had  then  made.  Since  that  time  he  has  closely  investi- 
gated the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  has,  as  we  see,  even  extended 
i^he  practice  to  infants  at  the  breast.  The  same  plan  of  treatment  ia 
now  pursued  by  Dr.  Danieben  in  the  hospital  at  Becgen,  though  we 
believe  that  as  yet  he  has  published  no  report  of  his  researches.  We 
can,  however,  state  that^  on  visiting  this  hospital  in  July,  1856,  he 
assured  us  that  he  fully  coincided  with  the  views  of  Dr.  Boeck,  and 
that  the  results  obtained  in  Bergen  by  syphilization  were  as  sucoeBsful 
as  those  recorded  by  the  latter  at  Christiania.  Dr.  Boeck's  position 
as  a  practitioner  of  eminence  in  that  capital,  and  as  Professor  of  Me* 
dicine  in  the  Christiania  University,  entitle  him  to  due  comdderation. 
His  experiments,  however,  have  been  carried  on  in  a  large  hospital, 
in  the  presence  of  intelligent  colleagues,  and  of  a  large  body  of  stu- 
dents; and  if  the  results  had  been  otherwise  than  as  stated  by  Dr. 
Boeck,  the  truth  of  his  reports  would  unquestionably  have  been  chal- 
lenged. As  the  author,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Danielsen  of  Bergen, 
of  the  great  Norwegian  work  on  the  '  Spedalskhed,  or  Norwegian 
Leprosy,'  he  has  already  made  for  himself  a  scientific  reputation ;  and 
from  his  earnestness  and  love  of  truth,  we  feel  assured  that,  should  he 
discover  any  error  in  the  conclusions  he  has  drawn  from  his  researches 
on  syphilization,  he  would  be  the  first  to  proclaim  this  to  the  world. 

In  reviewing  the  two  works  before  us,  we  shall  study  brevity  and 
concentration  as  much  as  possible,  but  it  would  be  unfair  to  pass  over 
anything  that  materially  elucidates  the  question  at  issue. 

That  mercuiy  has  the  power  of  driving  away,  or  at  least  of  allaying 
venereal  symptoms,  both  primary  and  secondary,  few  at  the  present 
day  will  deny;  but  no  one  who  has  practised  much  among  syphilitic 
patients  can  have  lailed  to  observe  kow  uncertain  cures  by  this  mode 
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of  treateent  fiequenilf  are.  How  often  do  we  not  see  a  venereal 
emption  healed  to  all  appearance  by  a  judieions  employment  of  mer- 
curialBy  and  yet,  after  a  short  lapse  of  time,  that  the  patient  retams  in 
a  worse  condition  than  heretofore.  Moreover,  it  is  a  well  known  fact 
that,  even  after  the  constitutional  disorder  is  apparently  healed,  the 
children  of  such  parents  frequently  exhibit  unmistakeable  signs  of 
syphilis,  ikoui^  the  parents  may  hsve  deemed  themselves  completely 
freed  from  the  malady  by  repeated  meroorial  courses.  Mercury  has 
BOW  for  oenturies  held  its  place  as  an  agent  in  the  cure  of  syphiUsy 
and  though  from  time  to  time  likely  to  &11  into  disrepute,  it  has 
always  been  reinstated  in  £Ekvour  in  the  absence  of  any  better  means  of 
cure.  It  is  in  England  especially  that  it  is  most  employed  for  this 
purpose ;  while  on  the  Continent,  and  especially  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
it  is  n<»w  less  resorted  to  ev^a  in  primary  syphilis  than  at  any  other 
period  of  its  career.  More  than  80,000  cases  have  now  been  treated 
on  the  non-€nercurial  plan ;  and  the  result  of  these  observations  has 
been  to  establish  that  syphilis  is  cured  in  a  shorter  time,  and  with  less 
probability  of  inducing  secondary  symptoms,  by  the  simple  treatment 
alone.  That  syphilis  is  of  an  infinitely  milder  character  in  foreign 
countries  than  in  England,  is  perhaps  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  our 
prejudices  regarding  the  regular  medical  and  police  supervision  of 
prostitutes;  but  it  is  posnble,  too,  that  the  severe  cases  of  syphilitic 
caries  of  the  bones,  and  the  other  terrible  sequelsB  of  the  disease,  may  be 
due  in  part  to  our  almost  universal  employment  of  mercury  in  its 
cure. 

Although  mercury  is  perhaps  our  most  powerful  agent  in  combating 
syphilis,  it  is  yet  confessedly  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  absolute  specific ; 
and  again,  it  is  maintained  by  many,  and  we  think  with  great  show  of 
reason,  that  many  of  the  severest  forms  of  secondary  and  tertiary 
venereal  disease  are  produced  as  much  by  the  mercury  taken  for  their 
cure  as  by  the  original  malady : 

"  Such  beinff  the  case/'  observes  Dr.  Boeck,  *'  and  our  present  remedies  for 
the  cure  of  syptilis  being  either  insufficient  or  exercising  an  unfavourable  effect 
upon  the  constitution,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  are  justified  in  trying  a  new 
method  of  treatment,  which  has  had  reported  success,  even  though  its  operation 
may  be  inexplicable,  and  its  adoption  seem  in  eontradietion  to  common  sense. 
The  great  question,  in  our  opinion,  is,  in  what  cases  should  syphilization  be 
employed  P  As  a  prophylactic  its  adoption  is  unjustifiable,  ana  even  its  dis* 
coverer  now  holds  this  opinion.  Syphilization  can  therefore  only  be  adopted 
where  venereal  disease  already  exists ;  but  here,  iu  my  opinion,  it  is  far  from 
being  applicable  to  every  case.  Hitherto  it  has  been  used  both  in  primary  and 
in  secondary  syphilis,  but  with  this  practice  I  cannot  agree — ^I  believe  it  to  be 
contra-indicated  in  the  primary  forms.  In  ordinary  non-indurated  chancres,  I 
would  not  practise  syphilization,  for  there  is  a  strong  probability  that,  in  such 
cases,  the  patient  wul  escape  the  eoastitutional  affection  altogether.  I  do  not, 
however,  snJ^oribe  implicitly  to  the  dogma  of  Eicord,  that  a  non-indurated 
chancre  can  never  give  rise  to  constitutional  symptoms,  for  I  am  quite  of  a  con- 
trary opinion.  Among  mauy  other  examples,  I  may  refer  to  the  case  of  a  pros- 
titute Karin  EUingsdatter,  who  was  unuer  treatment  in  my  division  oi  the 
hospital  for  simple  chancre,  without  a  trace  of  induration.  She  was  watched 
most  carefully  during  the  weeks  after  her  admission,  and  constitutional  s^p- 
toms  of  an  unusually  severe  character  showed  themselves  at  the  usual  timer 
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I  do  not  oonsider  myself  justified  in  subjecting  patients  to  a  trestment  neces- 
sarily long  and  painml,  in  order  to  avert  evil  consequences  which  possibly  never 
irould  ensue.  Kicord  maintains  that  an  indurated  chancre  is  the  nrst  symptom 
of  constitutional  syphilis.  On  this  point,  too,  I  cannot  agree  vrith  him,  and  I 
should  not  deem  myself  justified  in  employing  syphillzation  until  constitutional 
symptoms  have  really  shown  themselves.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  decide  upon 
tne  degree  of  induration  which  constitutes  an  indnratea  chancre.  The  case  is 
widely  different  when  constitutional  symptoms  have  already  declared  them- 
selves. Here  there  is  no  danger  of  introducing  into  the  system  by  inoculation, 
a  malady  which  before  had  no  existence  there.  Whether  in  every  case  of  con- 
stitutional syphilis  this  peculiar  mode  of  treatment  should  be  employed,  is  a 
question  to  which  I  shall  afterwards  return.  I  may  merely  observe  here,  that 
tne  syphilitic  dyscrasis  seems,  by  the  lapse  of  time,  to  become  occasionally  so 
modified,  that  primary  matter  ceases  to  exercise  any  influence  over  it. 

"  All  the  cases  that  I  have  treated  by  syphilization  have  laboured  under  con- 
stitutional syphilis  in  its  most  varied  stages  and  forms.  Some  of  these  cases 
bad  previously  undeigone  every  mode  of  treatment  that  science  could  devise, 
while  others  nad-haa  no  previous  treatment  at  all.  I  thou^t  it  of  ^reat  im- 
portance to  collect  observations  from  both  classes  of  cases,  if  syphilization  is 
not  had  recourse  to  till  all  other  remedies  have  been  tried,  it  is  difficult  to  form 
a  correct  estimate  of  its  powers — for  under  such  circumstances  we  hardly 
know  what  symptoms  belong  to  syphilis,  and  what  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
medicines  administered,  and  particularly  to  mercury."  (p.  15.) 

Not  only  are  certain  cases  ill  fitted  £ot  syphilization  from  previous 
mercurial  treatment,  but  the  state  of  health  of  the  patient  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  before  submitting  him  to  this  prolonged  and 
painful  treatment.  Dr.  Boeck  advises  that  we  should  not  syphilixe 
when  any  inflammatory  diathesis  exists  in  the  system,  as  in  such  cases 
the  artificial  chancres  may  take  on  a  malignant  action.  Habitual 
8piritdrinkers,  and  persons  of  very  weakly  constitution,  should  not 
be  subjected  to  this  treatment.  The  bowels  should  be  regulated,  and 
the  digestive  organs  should  be  brought  into  good  order;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enforce  any  strict  rule  of  diet.  In  the  hospitals  of  Bergen 
and  Christiania,  the  ordinary  full  diet  of  the  hospital  was  always 
allowed.  With  regard  to  obtaining  the  patient's  consent  to  the  treat- 
ment, no  difiiculty  seems  to  be  found  either  in  the  Scandinavian 
or  the  Italian  hospitals.  Both  Sperino  and  Dr.  Boeck  mention  the 
readiness  with  which  patients  submitted  to,  and  even  sought  for,  the 
mode  of  cure  which  they  had  seen  to  be  so  successful  with  their  fellow 
suflercrs. 

Various  methods  of  inoculating  the  venereal  virus  have  been 
adopted  by  the  advocates  of  this  system.  Auzias  Turenne  at  first 
kept  up  a  succession  of  single  chancres;  while  Sperino  made  three  or 
four  separate  inoculations  at  once,  and  repeated  these  two  or  three 
times  ill  the  week.  After  having  in  this  way  reached  the  number  of 
twenty-four  or  thirty  inoculations  in  all,  he  found  that  the  chancres 
last  produced  were  exceedingly  small,  and  he  then  diminished  the 
intervals,  and  made  more  inoculations  at  each  sitting.  He  found  that 
the  first  chancres  were  deeper,  larger,  and  more  inflamed  than  those 
which  succeeded  them;  and  that  by  diminishing  the  intervals  and 
increasing  the  number  of  inoculations,  the  earliest  chancres  visibly 
diminished^  and  were  less  painful  and  inflamed.     To  test  this  still 
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fartbery  Sperino  Tentured  upon  as  many  as  sixty  inoculations  at  once 
upon  the  same  individual ;  but  the  result  obtained  was,  that  immunity 
to  further  inoculation  set  in  before  the  syphilitic  symptoms  were 
cured,  and  relapses  of  the  disease  frequently  ensued.  He  therefore 
returned  to  his  former  plan,  and  now  inoculates  for  six  to  ten  chancres 
at  each  sitting.  While  these  chancres  are  progressing,  it  is  neither 
necessary  nor  advisable  to  inoculate  afresh,  nor  should  this  be  done 
until  the  former  chancres  are  developed.  Should  the  chancres  be 
developed  too  freely,  and  threaten  to  produce  active  inflammation,  or 
to  extend  as  phagedeenic  sores,  he  checks  their  progress  by  inoculating 
afresh  at  shorter  intervals. 

The  pmctice  of  Dr.  Boeck  differs  very  little  from  that  of  Sperino. 
At  first,  afraid  of  producing  too  serious  an  impression  on  the  system. 
Dr.  Boeck  inoculated  for  two  chancres  only  every  six  days,  selecting 
that  period  of  time  because  he  found  from  experience  that  it  required 
about  five  days  to  produce  induration  in  a  chaocre;  idthough  he  does 
not,  as  we  have  already  seen,  consider  this  latter  circumstance  abso- 
lutely essential.  Subsequently  he  has  shortened  his  intervals  to  three 
days,  and  increased  the  number  of  inoculations  to  eight  or  ten.  Less 
time  is  thus  required  to  produce  immunity,  but  Dr.  Boeck  has  a 
wholesome  distrust  of  those  cases  which  are  pushed  too  rapidly  through 
their  course  of  syphilization. 

With  regard  to  the  most  favourable  points  in  the  body  for  inocu- 
lation, Sperino  placed  his  puuctui-es  on  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
while  Dr.  Boeck  prefers  inoculating  on  the  arms  and  thighs.  Accom- 
panying each  of  his  observations  in  the  volume  before  us  is  a  litho- 
graphed outline-plate  of  the  human  figure,  with  the  points  of  inocu- 
lation, and  the  date  of  each;  while  lines  drawn  from  the  arms  to  the 
thighs,  enable  us  to  follow  the  transpositions  of  the  virus  from  one 
chancre  to  another.  By  this  simple  figiu*e  it  is  easy  to  trace  the 
progress  of  the  treatment,  to  see  the  number  of  inoculations  at  each 
sitting,  and  the  source  from  which  they  are  derived. 

After  these  preliminary  observations.  Dr.  Boeck  proceeds  to  detail 
at  great  length  the  particulars  of  twenty-one  cases  where  syphilization 
was  employed.  The  history  of  these  cases  occupies  not  less  than  156 
pages,  and  to  each  case  is  appended  a  page  or  two  of  observations  on 
its  peculiar  features  and  on  the  relative  effects  of  the  treatment.  We 
shall  select  two  or  thi*ee  of  these  cases,  abbreviating  their  details;  and 
shall  give  a  brief  r^suTne  of  the  others. 

"Case  I.  Admitted  into  the  General  Hospital,  October  27th,  1S52.  A 
female,  ag^ed  fifty-six,  suffering  from  ecthyma  syphilitica  of  the  whole  body, 
with  syphilitic  tubcrcules  (tubercula  mucosa^  between  the  toes,  upon  the 
membrane  covering  the  fauces,  and  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth.  She  had  been 
infected  with  syplulis  by  a  soldier  some  ten  or  twelve  years  previously,  but  the 
eruption  did  not  appear  until  the  previous  summer.  Inoculation  was  com- 
menced October  29th ;  the  matter  was  taken  from  an  indurated  chancre  on  the 
glans  penis  of  a  sailor,  who  had  been  infected  in  England  three  weeks  pre- 
viously. For  some  time  only  two  inoculations  were  made,  with  intervals  of 
six  days ;  subsequently,  the  inoculations  were  increased  to  six  and  more.  The 
matter  from  the  lirst  sore  was  carried  through  a  series  of  fourteen  periods, 
when  it  no  longer  acted,  and  fresh  matter  was  obtained  from  another  source. 
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On  the  whole,  360  mocnlations  wen  made  at  56  aitlingB,  38  of  these  had 
no  result  at  all,  and  several  more  ineculatioiiB  were  more  or  less  abortive. 
The  only  affection  of  the  general  health  was  an  attack  of  gastrio  feyor  tlikty* 
seven  days  after  inoculation  was  commenced ;  it  lasted  for  two  days^  and  then 
the  treatment  was  resumed. 

"  Nine  days  after  syphilization  had  been  first  employed,  she  remarked  that 
the  pains  in  her  legs  were  not  so  severe  as  when  she  entered  the  hospital. 
Thirteen  days  after  the  first  inoculation,  the  mucous  tnberdes  on  the  pidate 
began  to  spread  out  and  flatten,  and  twodaysafter  that  they  began  to  disappear 
on  the  bftCK  part  of  the  palate.  On  the  thirtieth  day,  fresh  tubercles  showed 
themselves  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  so  that  the  former  semicircle  <^  tubercles 
there  was  converted  into  a  perfect  circle.  At  tlie  same  time  that  these 
tubercles  appeared,  the  mucous  tubercles  of  the  palate  began  to  diminish,  and 
had  entirely  disappeared  in  forty-four  days.  In  fift^r-seven  days  the  sores  on 
the  le^  were  entirely  healed.  About  the  seventy-sixth  day  she  complained 
of  pains  in  both  davides,  and  in  both  humeri  (aolerea  oeteooopi)  whidi  did 
not  cease  until  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-seventh  day.  On  the  one  hundred 
and  thirty-third  day  traces  of  psoriasis  showed  themselves  in  the  pabns  of  both 
hands ;  and  these,  the  last  symptoms  that  remained,  did  not  entirely  disappear 
till  after  the  lapse  of  two  months.  The  patient's  general  health  improved 
remarkably  during  her  residence  in  the  hospital,  and  up  to  the  {resent  time 
(August,  1S56)  the  disease  has  shown  no  disposition  to  return."  (p.  15.) 

"  Case  II.  Admitted  23nd  Feb.,  185S.  This  patient  was  a  gtrl  with  hm 
syphilitic  sores  on  the  left  thigh.  Her  mother  nad  been  in  tM  hos{)ital  ror 
oonstitutional  syphilis  in  a  high  degree,  in  the  year  1844,  at  which  time  the 
present  patient,  tnen  aged  six  years,  was  also  under  treatment  with  mercury. 
At  that  time  she  suffered  from  roseola  syphilitica,  and  syphilitic  ulcers  in  the- 
throat.  At  the  close  of  that  year  (1844),  she  was  again  admitted  with  a 
papular  syphilitic  eruption,  and  an  affection  of  the  throat.  She  was  then  treated 
with  liquor  bellostii  and  decoct,  sarsse  (liquor  hydrarg.  nitrat.).  Again,  in 
1845,  she  was  a  patient  in  the  hospital,  and  then  suffered  from  nchen  syphili- 
tica, with  affection  of  the  throat.  She  was  treated  at  this  time  on  Dsondi's 
plan,  with  mercurials.  Twice  since  then  the  dtsease  has  reappeared,  but  has 
ffone  away  mihont  amji  ittatmmU,  The  present  attack  has  uated  for  twelve- 
months, and  is  described  as  a  syphilitic  tubercular  affeetion,  with  lupus  sopi- 
ginosus  syphiliticus. 

"  The  treatment  by  syphilization  lasted  for  about  five  months,  during  which- 
time  124  inoculations  were  practised  in  twenty-seven  sitting?.  Of  these  134 
inoculations,  33  entirely  failed,  and  many  more  were  abortive.  Thirty  davs 
after  the  first  inoculation,  eTjsipelas  showed  itsdf  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the- 
chancres,  and  was  aoeompanied  with  sharp  febrile  ^mptoms,  iriuch  lasted  seven 
days.  In  two  months  her  general  appearance  was  greatly  better  than  whcoi 
she  had  entered  the  hospital  and  the  sores  on  the  lower  lunbs  were  healing 
rapidly.  In  three  months,  immunity  to  any  venereal  virus  that  could  be  ob« 
tamed  showed  itself,  and  the  sores  had  entirely  healed.  Her  general  health 
has  since  continued  excellent,  and  ^  has  had  no  sylhptoms  of  a  reh^ee.  Dr. 
Boeck  admits,  that  as  the  syphilitic  tertiary  symptoms  had  twice  receded  o£ 
their  own  accord,  this  case  is  open  to  objection ;  but  one  thhi^  he  obscures  is 
certain,  that  while  the  sores  which  had  th«A  lasted  for  a  year,  rapidly  healed 
under  syphilization,  her  geneiml  health  was  improved  to  a  d^;ree  fat  beyond 
that  which  she  bad  ever  previously  enjoyed."  (p.  S9.) 

"  Case  III.  Admitted  21st  Feb.,  1853.  This  was  a  prostitate,  ased  twenty, 
suffering  from  roseola  syphilitica  of  the  face,  breast,  oack,  and  thighs^  witk 
tubereum  mucosa  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  labia  majora. 

*'  The  symptoms  in  this  case  receded  slowly,  fresh  tubcardea  showed  them* 
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srives  OB  tlie  labia  majora  on  the  foorteenili  day,  and  by  ike  tweiAj-Hsfst  day 
tiiey  bad  aiso  invaded  a  considerable  porli«ni  of  the  muoova  membruie  of  the 
mouth.  These  appearances  did  not  recede  till  after  the  lapse  of  five  weeks, 
and  about  that  time  a  papular  eri^tion  showed  itself  oa  ▼ariooa  pacts  of  the 
body.  While  the  tubercular  symptoms  were  receding;  fresh  ulcerations  ap* 
peared  in  the  fauces  and  on  the  organs  of  generation.  Two  months  after  syphi- 
Bzation  had  been  commenced,  fresh  mucous  tubercles  showed  themselves  around 
{ke  anus,  and  lasted  for  seyeral  weeks.  A  month  after  immunity  was  obtamec^ 
she  was  attacked  with  iritis^  whidi  oosdnoed  for  seTeial  weeks." 

Dr.  Boeck  believes  that  m  this  case  the  syphilitic  tutus  that  was 
employed  was  too  weak,  and  no  fresh  venereal  matter  could  at  that 
time  be  procured. 

In  the  first  and  third  cases  mercury  had  never  been  taken;  in  the 
second  case  it  had  been  employed  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  fourth  case  is  of  much  interest,  as  it  seems  to  exhibit  the  izv- 
fluence  of  mercury  on  the  system,  so  as  to  render  it  less  susceptible  o£ 
the  action  of  syphilization. 

"  GASiB  lY .  A  girl,  a^  twenty-four,  was  admitted  on  the  10th  Mav,  1852. 
She  had  large  sy^iilitic  tubercles  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  ulcerated 
tubercles  on  tne  legs,  and  syphilitic  affections  of  the  bones.  She  was  treated,  first 
with  iodide  of  potassium  and  preparations  of  iron,  which  improved  hi^  general 
health,  but  did  not  alter  the  sypmiitic  affection.  Subsequently,  inunction  of 
mercimal  ointment  was  carried  on  to  complete  salivation,  and  after  that  iodide 
•f  potass  was  given  again.  After  five  months'  stay  in  the  hoepital^  she  kft^ 
apparently  cmm.  A  month  after  leaving,  she  returned,  in  neady  the  sama 
condition  as  at  first;  and  after  undergoing  Dsondi's  cure  for  two  monthjB,  she 
again  went  out  ^parently  well.  In  a  very  short  time  she  cune  back  in  her 
present  condition,  and  after  iodine  had  been  again  tried  in  vain,  recourse  was 
Bad  to  syphilization.  Inoculation  was  commenced  on  the  9th  March,  1853, 
and  was  continued  for  two  months,  when  the  treatment  was  stopped  for  want 
ef  a  supply  of  the  venereal  virus.  Salivation  by  mereurial  inunction  was  now 
again  had  recourse  to,  but  was  of  no  afvail.  Four  months  later;  Dr.  Boeek  was 
able  to  obtmn  a  fresh  supply  of  virus,  and  the  treatment  by  syphilizatioiL  was 
zesumedy  and  was  persevered  in  for  tiuree  months  longer,  when  complete  inmui- 
nity  showed  itself;  but  still  the  patient  was  not  cured,  for  tubercular  excres- 
cences and  sores  still  continued  to  appear  on  various  puts  of  the  body.  Iodide 
of  potassium  was  now  again  had  recourse  to,  and,  to  i>r.  Boeck's  surprise,  its 
beneficial  effects  were  rapid  and  complete,  thou^it  had  twice  been  tried  before 
in  vain."  (p.  40.) 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  but  apparently  established  by  several  obaer- 
vations  of  Dr.  Boeck,  that  iodine  is  frequently  of  no  avul  before  syphi- 
fization;  while  after  that  treatment,  as  in  the  present  case,  it  will 
produce  most  marked  good  effects. 

"  Cass  Y.  is  One  of  psoriasis  syphilitica  over  the  whole  body.  The  patient 
was  for  two  months  under  treatment  by  mercurials  after  Dzondi's  plim,  but 
without  the  slightest  amendment,  and  she  was  exceedingly  weak  and  emaciated. 
Her  course  of  treatment  by  syphitissation  lasted  eight  or  nine  months ;  she  had 
not  less  tiiui  683  inocuktions,  ody  90  of  which  proved  abortive.  About  a 
mtmth  after  i^rphilization  was  conunenced,  the  enptkn  diBiniahed  on  the 
lower  extremities  and  trunk  of  the  body ;  and  five  months  afterwards,  it  waa 
confined  to  a  small  spot  on  the  nates.  This  in  time  disappeared,  the  geneEai 
health  had  greatly  improved,  and  since  then  she  has  continued  wdL'* 

It  wovld  occupy  move  apace  than  can  be  conceded  to  va,  wev^  we  to 
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attempt  the  analjaia  of  the  other  oaseB  in  this  hook;  all  of  them  have 
evidently  been  carefulljr  observed,  and  the  symptoms  recorded  daj 
by  day. 

We  prefer  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  Dr.  Boeck*s  general 
resume  of  his  observations  at  p.  177  of  the  first  work  on  our  list, 
and  with  the  analysis  of  this  we  shall  combine  such  of  his  still  more 
recent  experiences  as  are  contained  in  the  second  work,  which,  having 
been  published  this  year  (1856),  may  be  said  to  contain  the  latest 
researches.  In  these  general  observations,  Dr.  Boeck  tells  us  that  he 
desires  as  much  as  possible  to  confine  himself  to  simple  facts,  and  to 
exclude  theory.  The  observations  having  been  made  in  a  large  hos- 
pital, under  the  eyes  of  his  professional  brethren,  and  of  numerous 
students,  he  only  claims  for  them  the  merit  of  accuracy  of  detail, 
without  insisting  that  ho  is  perfectly  correct  in  his  interpretation  of 
the  phenomena  recorded.  The  local  symptoms  produced  by  inoculation 
first  claim  our  attention.  Much  difference  has  been  observed  in 
different  individuals,  and  even  in  the  same  persons  at  different  periods 
of  the  treatment,  with  regard  to  the  space  of  time  required  for  the 
maturation  of  the  pustule.  This  in  part,  no  doubt,  depends  upon  the 
idioayncracy  or  state  of  health  of  the  patient,  but  Dr.  Boeck  thinks 
that  it  is  still  more  influenced  by  previous  mercurial  treatment.  If 
mercury  has  been  given,  the  development  of  the  pustule  and  chancre 
is  almost  always  slow.  In  general,  the  pustule  produced  by  inoculation 
of  the  venereal  virus  has  a  more  or  less  intense  areola,  and  a  depresdou 
in  the  centre  like  that  of  small-pox,  with  a  black  central  point.  When 
the  pustule  bursts,  a  regular  chancre  is  soon  formed,  often  of  consider- 
able siee  and  depth, — especially  after  the  first  inoculationa  As 
syphilization  advances,  these  chancres  become  progressively  smaller  and 
shallower,  and  still  later  the  pustules  become  exceedingly  small,  and  have 
little  or  no  areola.  Inoculation,  Dr.  Boeck  thinks,  should  be  commenced 
on  the  arms,  as  the  chancres  formed  there  rarely  become  so  large  or  so 
deep  as  those  upon  the  thighs.  If,  as  has  happened  in  three  or  four 
instances,  febrile  reaction  shows  itself  during  the  treatment,  the  arti- 
ficial chimcres  generally  put  on  a  more  threatening  aspect.  (May  not 
the  phagedenic  tendency  of  the  sores  be  the  cause,  and  not  the  conse- 
quence, of  the  fever  t)  The  cicatrices  left  by  the  artificial  sores  are 
remarkably  small,  and  after  some  time  leave  very  slight  traces  of  their 
existence. 

Syphilitic  matter  sent  by  Betzius  firom  Stockholm,  and  by  Sperino 
from  Turin,  has  seldom  proved  efficacious  in  the  Christiania  Ho^itaL 

The  conclusions  drawn  by  Dr.  Boeck  from  the  eighty-four  cases  of 
syphilization  which  he  has  treated  up  to  March,  1856,  are  as 
follows : — 

I.  That  in  all  cases^  without  exception,  immunity  to  the  venereal 
virus  is  obtained  sooner  or  later  by  inoculation  of  this  poison. 

II.  That  the  symptoms  of  syphilis  present  at  the  commencement 
of  syphilisation  (Usappear  during  the  employment  of  this  mode  of 
treatment. 

III.  That  the  general  health  does  not  suffer  in  the  least  frx>m 
sjpphilisation— -on  the  contrary,  if  the  patient  has  been  in  weak  health 
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before  inoculation,  he  moat  materiallj  improves  in  strength  and  appear- 
ance daring  the  process. 

We  retam  to  the  first  of  these  propositions.  It  seems  indeed  a 
bold  assertion  to  maintain  that  one  of  the  most  intense  animal  poisons 
can  be  annihilated,  as  it  were,  by  the  introduction  of  fresh  poison  into 
the  system,  until  at  length  the  venereal  virus  has  no  more  effect  on 
the  patient  than  a  drop  of  water.  That  such  immunity  really  does 
take  place,  we  must  concede  as  an  undoubted  fact.  The  unanimous 
testimony  of  Boeck,  of  Danielsen,  of  Sperino,  and  of  Auzias  Turenne, 
of  Garlsson,  and  of  Stenberg  in  Stockholm,  all  concur  on  this  point ; 
nor  could  we  anywhere  obtain  a  denial  of  this  fiict,  either  from  the 
patients  or  from  Dr.  Boeck*s  colleagues,  when  we  visited  Christiania 
this  past  summer. 

The  explanation  of  this  fact,  however,  has  not  as  yet  been  given, 
and  Dr.  Boeck  wisely  abstains  from  indulging  in  any  crude  theories 
on  the  subject.  He  does  not  think  it  possible  that  a  saturation  of  the 
system  with  syphilis  can  here  take  place,  as  in  that  case  the  symptoms 
would  surely  get  worse  instead  of  better;  and  if  relapses  occurred,  as 
detailed  in  cases  13,  16,  and  18,  the  return  of  the  disease  would  be 
more  severe  than  the  former  constitutional  affection.  This  was  so  £Eir 
from  being  the  case,  that  these  symptoms  of  relapse  were  remarkable 
for  their  mild  character,  and  indeed  seemed  to  hold  the  same  place 
towards  constitutional  syphilis  as  varioloid  disease  does  to  smaU-pox. 
In  most  of  the  cases,  the  artificial  chancres  became  successively  less 
and  less,  but  there  were  several  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  the 
question  has  been  raised  whether  the  chancre  matter  has  always  the 
same  degree  of  virulence.  Dr.  Boeck  is  of  opinion  that  it  gradually 
becomes  weakened,  for  he  has  often  found  that  matter  taken  from  a 
single  primary  source  becomes  gradually  less  and  less  effectual  Still 
there  are  numerous  exceptions  to  this  rule;  and  in  some  of  the  recorded 
cases  we  remark,  that  for  several  inoculation  periods  the  chancres  pro- 
duced were  very  small,  and  then  suddenly  appeared  to  acquire  a 
greater  degree  of  activity,  so  that  they  became  as  large  or  larger  than 
those  usually  produced  by  the  first  inoculationa 

Dr.  Boeck  believes  that  syphilitic  matter  may  vary  in  its  strength 
according  to  the  degree  of  development  of  the  chancre  from  which  it 
is  taken.  We  must  also  in  this  regard  take  into  consideration  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  individual,  and  the  changes  that  may  take  place 
in  his  constitution  during  the  course  of  the  treatment.  As  a  proof  of 
the  gradual  weakening  of  the  syphilitic  virus,  Dr.  Boeck  notices  the 
£ust,  that  when,  after  a  long  course  of  inoculation  of  matter,  taken  each 
time  from  the  most  recent  pustules,  he  found  the  inoculations  beginning 
to  fiul,  he  has  repeatedly  gone  back  to  some  of  the  older  chancres, 
which  were  still  secreting  pus,  and  inoculated  from  these,  and  has 
found  that  the  virus  fi'om  this  source  produced  complete  chancres  of  a 
more  active  character. 

Dr.  Boeck  is  of  opinion  that  the  virulence  of  syphilis  is  rapidly 
diminishing  in  Norway.  He  has  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing fresh  chancre  matter  of  sufficient  power;  indeed  his  inoculations 
have  been  mainly  carried  on  by  matter  primarily  taken  from  chancres  in- 
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gnned  in  Ei^and  or  in  Qermanj.  Fer  ih«  last  ax  yean  ba  bas  been 
in  the  habit  of  inoculating  from  eveiy  sore  of  SBapicioua  cbaraeter 
that  cane  under  bis  observation  in  ibe  bof^ital;  bnt  twioe  during 
ibat  period  was  be  unable  to  find,  for  more  than  tweWe  months  a 
■iogle  inocuhble  chancre  of  native  origin.  He  snggeBla^  therefore, 
that  a  sypbilitie  sore  may  poetiblj  inlect  in  cc^iu,  and  yet  that  the 
Tims  fi:om  it  may  be  of  no  effect  when  inoculated  artificiaUy.  We 
oonlm  that  we  have  strong  doubts  of  the  oorrectness  of  this  opinion, 
but  further  observatkm  alone  can  decide  the  question.  The  best  virus 
ioit  inocuktion  be  generally  found  was  that  where  the  chancres  were 
accompanied  with  suppurating  buboes.  The  cause  of  the  decrease  d 
Tirulenoe  of  syphilis  in  Norway  is,  in  our  author's  opinion,  chiefly  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  careful  and  regular  inspection  of  the  prostitutes  in 
the  towns  of  Norway,  so  that  aJl  fresh  cases  of  sjrphilis  are  imme- 
diately subjected  to  treatment.  If  this  is  really  the  case,  tiiere  is  no 
danger  of  syphilis  becoming  extinct  in  this  favoured  and  finee  land  of 
ours,  where  the  interference  of  sanitary  regulations  with  proetitotion 
is  scouted  alike  by  saint  and  sinner. 

But  it  seems  that  there  are  likewise  circumstances  existing  in  Nor- 
way which  may  prevent  the  miu^-to-be-desired  extinction  of  sypbiliB 
in  that  country.  What  these  may  be  we  shall  present  to  our  rraden 
in  Dr.  Boeck*s  own  words,  perceiving  that  he  details  the  observed  &ct8 
merely  as  hints  and  guides  to  fiirtber  investigations: 

''When,  in  the  oonrse  of  my  earlier  investigations,  I  conld  no  longer  get 
the  vims  to  act  on  the  sjstem,  and  no  fresh  vims  conld  be  procnred,  it  occuiied 
to  me  that  perhaps  I  miffht  regenerate  the  poison  by  passing  it  thiongh  the 
system  of  another  individual.  Aozias  Turemie's  ezperuneats  had  shown  that 
the  vims  from  aborted  pustules,  in  those  who  were  fullv  sjphilized,  was  yet 
citable  of  producing  charact-eristic  chancres  in  persons  wno  mid  not  been  sub- 
jected to  that  treatment ;  but  it  remained  to  be  proved  that  the  virus  from 
these  chancres  was  more  powerful  than  that  which  produced  them.  To  ascer- 
tain whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  I  transferred  vims  from  TCo.  1  and  from 
No.  12  to  a  person  labouring  under  constitutional  syphilis,  but  who  had  not 
been  previously  inoculated.  The  characteristic  pustules  and  chancres  were 
here  produced,  and  from  thoice  I  trausfened  the  virus  hack  to  No.  1,  when  it 
likewise  proved  efficacious  for  several  periods  in  succession.  To  continue  the 
experiment,  I  passed  the  vims  thus  regenerated  through  two  other  individoalsa 
and  when  returned  to  No.  1  it  again  acted  as  on  the  previous  occasion."  (p.  190.) 

Dr.  Boeck  tried  this  experiment  on  several  oocaaiona  in  other  caaesy 
and  with  the  like  result ;  but  in  three  instances  it  fiiiled,  and  be  thinks 
that  the  virus  was  too  much  weakened  here  before  the  transferring  it 
to  others  was  attempted. 

The  contagion  or  non-contagion  of  secondary  syphilis  has  been  the 
subject  of  keen  controversy.  Although  not  bearing  directly  on  the 
question  of  syphilization,  it  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  know 
the  opinions  of  Dr.  Boeck  on  this  question: 

"No  one  denies,"  says  he,  "that  a  chancre  existing  after  eoastitatioiial 
symptoms  have  developed  themselves  can  produce  inoculable  virus.  I  believe, 
however,  that  when  the  virus  has  resided  longer  in  the  system,  it  undergoes 
such  changes  that  inoculation  from  it  no  longer  succeeds,  and  perhaps  this  will 
explain  the  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  contagion  of  secondary  syphilis." 
(p.  193.) 
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Dr.  Boeck  has  been  led  to  b^eve  that  great  Tttriety  exists  in  the 
strength  of  the  Teaereal  vinis.  Some  Tims  from  a  chancre  incurred 
in  England  seemed  to  be  of  great  activity,  producing  large  and  deep 
sores,  but  its  efficacy  did  not  continue  nearly  so  long  as  the  virus  from 
a  chancre  contracted  in  Hamburg^  which,  however,  never  exhibited 
the  actively  destructive  properties  of  the  former.  It  is  possible  that 
this  may  depend  on  the  greater  or  less  dilution  of  the  poison  with 
other  fluids,  er  upon  its  being  respectively  of  a  more  serous  or  a  more 
purulent  character.  The  observations  of  Mr.  Henry  Lee  in  the  Oc- 
tober (1856)  niunber  of  this  Jotimal,  throw  some  light  upon  this  ques- 
tion, and  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
Dr.  Boeck  and  his  colleagues. 

With  reference  to  the  immunity  finally  obtained  by  inoculation. 
Dr.  Boeck  says : 

1  The  time  that  is  required  to  produce  immunity  depends  not  only  on  the 
variable  strength  of  the  virus-^upon  the  rapidity  or  otherwise  with  which  the 
inocolatioiis  succeed  each  other,  and  upon  the  number  of  the  chancres — but 
ako  upon  the  idiosyncracj  of  the  individual.  I  have  already  stated  that  im- 
munity in  one  case  was  obtained  after  seventh-one  chancres,  but  I  have  also 
shown  that  the  viras  employed  on  this  occasion  was  remarkably  weak.  The 
attaining  to  immunity  depends  on  the  length  of  the  intervals  between  each 
inoculation — the  more  frequent  the  inoculation  the  more  rapidly  does  immunity 
ensue.  If  there  were  sufficient  virus  to  be  obtained,  we  might,  if  we  chose, 
inoculate  every  day;  but  if ,  as  is  generally  the  mle,  we  keep  to^htaining  the 
virus  from  the  most  recent  inoculation,  we  cannot  easily  do  this.  From  my 
own  experience,  I  would  say  that  the  matter  contained  in  a  pustule  of  only  one 
day's  growth  is  generally  capable  of  being  inoculated ;  but  I  have  also  seen 
that  pustules  of  three  days'  growth  produced  no  effect ;  while  three  days  later, 
the  matter  taken  from  them  was  decidedly  contagious."  (p.  196.) 

Granting,  then,  that  immunity  to  the  syphilitic  virus  is  really  pro- 
duced, the  question  immediately  suggests  itself  how  long  does  this 
immunity  last)  Will  it  be  for  life,  as  in  the  case  of  small-pox,  or  will 
it  endure  only  for  a  short  timel  And  again,  are  we  to  beOeve  that  it 
is  only  the  <^d  constitutional  poison  that  is  eradicated  by  the  inocula- 
tions, so  that  when  all  is  finished,  and  the  constitutional  symptoms 
have  entirely  gone,  the  patient  is  exactly  in  the  condition  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  never  had  syphilis  1  We  should  ourselves  think  this 
cannot  be  the  case,  or  the  later  inoculations,  undertaken  when  the  con- 
stitutional disease  is  fairly  subdued,  ought  to  affect  the  skin  as  they 
would  the  skin  of  a  perfectly  healthy  individual.  Dr.  Boeck  is  evi- 
dently of  opinion  that  those  persons  who  have  once  reached  perfect 
immunity  to  inoculation,  are  probably,  for  all  the  rest  of  their  lives^ 
insured  against  contracting  syphilis  again;  but  he  confesses  that  he 
has  not  experimented  to  determine  this  question : 

"  I  am  much  inchned  to  believe,"  says  he,  "  that  this  is  really  the  case,  hut 
to  prove  it  is  not  so  eaaj,  for  according  to  my  views,  this  question  cannot  be 
detennined  by  artificial  inoculation.  I  have  not  considered  myself  justified  in 
putting  those  healed  by  syphilization  to  the  proof  of  inoculation  after  some 
time  had  elapsed  since  the  cure,  as  I  thought  it  possible  that  such  inoculation 
miffht  produce  constitutional  symptoms,  as  I  believe  that  syphilization  destroys 
the  syphilitic  poison  in  the  system.  Ricord's  dogma,  that  an  individual  can 
only  once  in  his  life  be  affected  with  constitutional  syphilis,  may  perhaps  be 
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erroneous,  and  the  patient  might  then  be  in  the  position  of  a  previously 
healthy  person  newly  inoculated  with  syphilis.  I  have  therefore  always 
abstained  from  testing  by  inoculation  those  who  had  not  previously  been 
treated  with  mercury.  Sucli,  however,  has  not  been  mv  practice  where  the 
patients  had  undergone  a  mercurial  course  or  courses  before  they  came  under 
our  care.  In  my  former  work"  (the  first  on  our  list)  "  I  had  remarked  that, 
where  mercury  had  been  ffiveu  before  syphilization,  we  are  never  certain  that 
relapses  mav  not  occur,  although  these  last  are  of  small  importance  in  com- 
parison to  tne  previous  constitutional  affection.  When  in  sueh  cases  I  en^- 
ployed  syphilizatiou,  and  obtained  a  positive  result,  I  did  not  consider  that  this 
proved  the  immunity  before  obtaiuea  to  be  of  short  duration,  for  this  immunity 
was  not  the  consequence  of  the  entire  destruction  of  the  syphilitic  poison  in 
the  system — ^as  this  had  been  hindered,  if  I  may  so  speak,  by  the  combination 
of  the  syphilitic  with  the  mercurial  poison. 

"  It  has,  moreover,  often  occurred  to  me  that,  when  I  have  syphilized  persons 
who  had  previously  gone  through  a  course  of  mercury,  and  when  the  powers  of 
the  virus  began  to  &il,  I  obtaiued  lar^  pustules  and  chancres  after  the  admi- 
nistration of  iodine."  (Syphilization  ol  Children,  p.  II.) 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  second  of  Dr.  Boeck's  propositions-* 
viz. :  **  That  the  symptoms  of  syphilis  present  at  the  commencement 
of  syphilization,  disappear  during  the  employment  of  this  mode  of 
ti-eatment."  We  think  this  cannot  be  denied ;  it  is  a  fact  proved  now 
by  hundreds  of  observations  made  by  men  worthy  of  all  credit.  In 
constitutional  syphilis,  where  no  mercury  has  previously  been  given, 
the  cases  have  regularly  progressed  towards  a  complete  cure  under 
syphilization.  Of  42  cases  of  constitutional  syphilis,  where  no 
mercury  had  previously  been  used,  not  one  had  exhibited  any  relapse 
to  the  commencement  of  1856,  and  many  of  these  had  been  for  three 
years  and  more  without  requiring  any  treatment  whatsoever.  Of  the 
21  cases  recorded  in  Dr.  Boeck's  first  work,  6  had  been  treated  with- 
out mercury,  and  in  all  of  these  syphilization  dispersed  the  symptoms^ 
which  have  never  since  returned.  The  average  duration  of  the  treat- 
ment in  these  6  cases  was  six  months  and  two  days;  the  average 
number  of  chancres  was  three  hundred  and  twenty-two. 

A  second  class  of  cases  out  of  the  21  recorded  in  Dr.  Boeck's  first 
work,  were  those  in  which  the  constitutional  symptoms  were  princi-* 
pally  confined  to  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  but  all  had  taken 
more  or  less  mercury.  The  average  duration  of  treatment  in  these 
cases  was  six  months  and  twenty-four  days ;  the  average  number  of 
chancres  was  four  hundred  and  thirty-two.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  all  these  were  fully  developed  chancres;  on  the  contrary,  two- 
thirds  of  the  number  at  least  were  very  small  and  transient.  Two  of 
these  cases,  Nos.  Y.  and  YII.,  were  remarkably  susceptible  of  the 
venereal  poison,  and  consequently  a  large  number  of  chancres  was 
rapidly  formed;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  these  were  the  only  two  out 
of  the  five  who  had  no  relapses. 

In  the  third  category,  Dr.  Boeck  includes  those  individuals  who 
laboured  under  very  inveterate  forms  of  constitutional  syphilis.  The 
7  cases  belonging  to  this  clasa  had  all  had  mercury,  and  some 
had  been  repeatedly  subjected  to  mercurial  treatment  The  average 
duration  of  treatment  was  seven  months  and  twenty-four  days;  the 
average  of  chancres^  five  hundred  and  seventy. 
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The  increase  in  both  of  the  last  categories  of  cases  in  the  number 
of  chancres,  and  in  the  length  of  time  required  to  complete  the  cure, 
is  ascribed  by  Dr.  Boeck  to  the  previous  administration  of  mercury. 
It  is,  however,  probable,  as  he  observes,  that  another  circumstance  may 
have  retarded  the  cure — ^viz.,  that  the  syphilitic  virus  may  have  under- 
gone a  material  ohauge  during  the  many  years  it  had  been  resident  in 
the  system.  The  more  inveterate,  and  especially  the  tuberculo-serpigi- 
nous,  forms,  were  found  to  be  extremely  rebellious  to  treatment,  and 
some  of  them — as,  for  example,  Nos.  lY.  and  XII. — ^were  not  cured 
when  immunity  was  reached.  It  was  necessary  then  to  have  recourse 
to  iodine>  upon  the  exhibition  of  which  all  symptoms  rapidly  disap- 
peared, though  previous  to  syphilization  both  mercury  and  iodine  had 
proved  inefficacious. 

In  one  case  of  inveterate  pains  in  the  bones,  syphilization  was  tried 
in  vain.  The  patient  was  five  months  and  thirteen  days  under  treat- 
ment, and  had  three  hundred  and  forty-six  chancres,  without  the 
slightest  benefit.     Upon  this  case  Dr.  Boeck  remarks—- 

"  This  nnfavonrable  result  may  depend  upon  two  circumstances.  The  syphi- 
litic vims  may  have  become,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  so  modified  in  the  system, 
that  it  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  same  poison  which  produced  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  symptoms.  It  was  here  more  altered  than  in  the  cases 
belonging  to  tJie  third  category,  for  in  these  the  change  had  not  proceeded  so 
far  as  to  prevent  them  from  being  susceptible  to  a  certain  degree  of  the  in- 
fluence of  inoculation.  This  idea  does  not  appear  to  me  so  improbable,  if  we 
take  into  consideration  the  peculiar  properties  of  this  poison,  and  compare  the 
possibility  of  inoculating  it  in  the  primary  and  secondary  forms,  with  tne  diffi- 
culty of  transplanting  it  in  more  advanced  cases.  To  go  still  further,  let  us 
suppose  that  the  immunity  and  the  cures  obtained  by  syphilization  depend 
upon  an  isopathic  operation  of  the  syphilitic  virus,  so  we  may  naturally  expect 
that  the  further  we  recede  from  the  first  and  earliest  introduction  of  the  poison 
into  the  system,  the  less  powerfully  will  primary  virus  operate  on  the  disease, 
and  that  at  length  the  virus  becomes  so  changed  in  character,  that  it  is  no 
longer  capable  of  being  acted  upon  by  inoculation.  We  have  seen  that  the 
most  recent  constitutional  affections  require  the  shortest  time  for  their  cure, 
and  that  no  relapses  have  occurred  where  no  previous  treatment  had  been 
employed.  Where  mercury  had  been  previously  given,  the  cases  were  almost 
always  more  obstinate,  and  the  tendency  to  relapse  occasionally  manifested 
itself.  Still,  among  the  inveterate  cases,  we  met  with  one  or  two  where  no 
mercury  had  previously  been  given,  and  yet  they  proved  to  be  extremely  obsti- 
nate. I  suspect,  therefore,  that  here  some  other  obstacle  besides  the  previous 
use  of  mercury  has  existed,  and  I  believe  this  to  be  the  change  that  tlie  virus 
undergoes  by  long  residence  in  the  constitution."  (p.  201.) 

Dr.  Boeck  suspects  that  in  those  very  obstinate  cases  a  union  of  the 
8y])hilitic  with  the  mercurial  poison  has  taken  place.  In  most  instances 
this  union  seems  to  be  dissolved  by  syphilization,  and  then  iodine, 
which  had  before  been  ineffectual  against  the  united  poisons,  acts 
readily  on  the  mercury,  and  eradicates  it  from  the  system.  In 
No.  YII.,  however,  the  skin  disease  healed  under  syphilization,  but 
the  pains  in  the  bones  continued  unaltered  till  they  were  cured  by 
iodine.  That  aflfections  of  the  bones  may,  however,  ensue  from  syphilis 
alone,  is  proved  by  No.  I.,  where  they  rapidly  yielded  to  syphilization, 
while  in  Nos.  YIL  and  XI.  iodine  was  required  to  complete  the  cure; 
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for  in  both  these  eaeee  meroiuy  had  pretviotuKj  been  given.  Meromy 
alone,  obaerveB  Dr.  Boeck,  will  not  produoe  the  peonlijur  afieetions  ci 
the  bones;  the  moet  pitxfiue  ealivationB  in  other  diaeaaes  have  not  been 
followed  by  affiactiona  of  this  kind. 

Dr.  Boeek  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  indications  for  treatment 
by  syphilization.  During  the  two  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
publication  of  the  woric  first  on  onr  list,  he  has  had  sixty-three  indi- 
viduals under  his  care  for  constitutional  syphilis,  and  of  these  thirty- 
six  had  never  taken  mercury.  Whenever  mercury  bad  been  previooaly 
given,  as  in  the  remaining  twenty-seven  cases,  he  has  invariably  found 
the  cure  more  difficult,  and  in  some  cases  impossible  without  the  aid  of 
iodine,  the  action  of  wiiich  he  believes  to  be  eawnfciaUy  anti-merouoaL 

The  relative  merits  of  the  two  methods  of  treatment — ^vis.,  of  thai 
by  mercury,  according  to  established  rule;  and  secondly,  by  sjrphiiiza- 
tion — are  next  discussed  by  our  author.  ByphiUs  has  been  treated  by 
mercury  for  centuries,  and  immense  experience  of  its  action  has  been 
obtained ;  but  this  experience  has  likewise  made  us  acquainted  with 
its  deficiencies.  The  tendency  of  the  disease  to  relapse  under  this 
treatment  is  acknowledged  by  alL  Some  individuals,  indeed,  when 
treated  for  constitutional  syphilis  by  mercury,  have  been  to  all  appear 
anoe  cured,  and  have  remained  so  for  years;  and  then  afifoctions  of  the 
bones,  swelling  of  the  testicles,  and  serpiginous  tubercles  of  the  akin^ 
have  shown  themselves.  Others  continue  healthy  during  their  lives; 
but  their  children,  though  bom  several  years  after  the  mercurial 
course,  may  exhibit  unmistakeable  signs  of  syphilis  in  its  various 
tertiary  forms.  Where  mercury  has  not  been  previously  employed. 
Dr.  Boeck  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  syphilizataon;  for  as  far  as  can  be 
ascertained  from  the  42  cases  of  this  character  that  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  treatment,  no  single  relapse  has  occurred  up  to  the 
present  period.  We  confess  that  this  is  a  strong  argument  in  fiivour 
of  sypbilizatioo,  for  it  is  precisely  in  the  matter  of  the  tendency  to 
relapse  that  the  inferiority  of  mercury  is  shown. 

Another  objection  to  syphilization  is  the  length  of  time  required  for 
the  treatment.  In  the  Chriatiania  Hospital,  the  average  duration  of 
the  mercurial  cure  is  three  months  and  a  half,  while  syphilisation 
ayerages  a  full  half  year.  If,  however,  the  latter  be  not  liable  to 
relapse — at  least  in  non-mercurialized  cases — ^it  is  infinitely  preferable, 
even  if  it  required  a  much  longer  period.  To  try  the  effects  of 
mercury  first,  and  to  have  recourse  to  s3rphilization  only  when  the 
former  had  fiiiled,  would  plainly  be  enx)neous  practice,  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  mercury  has  been  always  found  to  retard  the  operation 
of  treatmrait  by  inoculation. 

Is  it  possible,  then,  to  i^hilize,  to  produce  immunity,  and  to  heal 
permanently,  the  constitutional  disease,  with  matter  taken  from  one 
source  alone  1  Dr.  Boeck  doubts  much  if  such  be  the  case.  He  has 
met  with  instances  where  complete  immunily  existed  to  the  matter 
taken  from  one  source;  but  upon  obtaining  fresh  vinu  from  other  indi* 
viduals,  the  inoculation  succeeded  perfectly  again.  However,  in  soma 
instanoes — as  in  Gases  I.,  IL,  and  IIL — ^he  has  been  able  to  efiOsct  a 
complete  and  permanent  cure  w^  matter  fipom  one  souroe  alone. 
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This  leads  us  to  another  question — ^viz.,  whether  it  is  neoessary  to 
obtain  absolute  immunity  when  the  sjrphilitic  phenomena  have  disap* 
peaied  in  the  course  of  inoeulation.  In  those  cases  where  mercury  has 
not  been  previously  employed,  he  does  not  believe  that  absolute  im- 
munity is  always  requisite ;  but  where  mercury  has  formed  the  staple 
treatment  beforehand,  he  would  inoculate  so  long  as  any  matter  could 
be  found  to  take.  Dr.  Boeck  does  not  agree  with  Anzias  Turenne  as 
to  the  identity  of  ^philis  and  blennorrhagia  or  gonorrhcea.  A  dia- 
charge  similar  to  that  of  gonorrhoaa  may,  however,  result  from  a 
chancre  in  the  urethra;  but  even  here,  though  syphUization  would 
probably  core,  it  would  not  be  admissible,  for  the  affection  would  be 
only  of  primary  character.  Immunity  to  the  venereal  poison  does  not 
colder  the  slightest  protection  against  gonorrhoei^  for  one  of  the 
patients  (No.  YII.)  contracted  a  severe  gonorrhcea  immediately  after 
leaving  the  hospitaL 

We  have  now  arrived  at  Dr.  Boeck*s  third  and  last  proposition- 
viz.,  "  That  the  general  health  does  not  suffer  in  the  least  during 
fiyphUization — on  the  contrary,  the  health  improves  remarkably  in 
those  instances  where  it  had  been  impaired  before  commencing  thA 
treatment." 

Singular  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  moat  certainly  true,  as  we  have 
asoertained  £rom  personal  observation  recently  in  the  Ghristiania  and 
Bergen  ho^itals.  We  conversed  with  several  of  the  patients,  and 
questioned  them  upon  this  point,  and  all  declared  that  their  general 
health  had  greatly  improved  under  the  treatment.  Pull  diet  was 
allowed,  and  it  may  be  suggested  that  this  contributed  much  to  the 
improvement  observed,  as  it  is  perhaps  of  a  more  nourishing  cha« 
racter  than  the  ordinary  diet  of  the  Norwegian  labourer.  The 
sensations  of  weariness,  the  sleeplessness,  and  the  pains  resembling 
rheumatism,  rapidly  diiappeared,  and  the  aspect  of  many  of  the  patients 
presented  an  appearance  of  health  such  as  could  not  have  been, 
expected.  Moreover,  the  patients,  when  cured,  could  at  once  return 
to  their  ordinary  occupations — they  could  expose  themselves  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  climate,  to  wet  and  to  cold,  without  the  fear  of 
evil  consequences,  such  as  might  justiy  be  apprehended  in  those  who 
had  undergone  a  mercurial  course. 

With  regard  to  the  danger  of  the  chancres  assuming  a  phagedsenic 
character.  Dr.  Boeck  has  indeed  occasionally  observed  such  a  tendency, 
but  believes  that  it  arose  in  a  great  measure  from  employing  vener^ 
matter  of  too  active  a  character  at  the  onset.  But  the  appearance  of 
phagedsenic  sores  did  not  prevent  him  from  continuing  the  treatment 
-—on  the  contrary,  he  regarded  such  symptoms  as  an  indication  for 
persevering  with  inoculation ;  and  the  result  justified  this  proceeding. 

Perhaps  the  case  of  Dr.  L-- ,  which  in  the  French  Academy  of 

Medicine  was  so  prominently  brought  forward  to  prove  the  dangers 
of  flyphili«ation,  was  one  of  this  kind.  Very  aetive  matter  had  been 
employed  at  first,  and  pbagedaanio  chancres  were  produced,  but  at 
this  point,  unfortunately,  inoonlation  was  stopped,  and  the  disease 
continued  to  spread.  Dr.  Boeck's  experience  tells  him  that  the 
remedy  is  at  hand  in  a  bold  pewevewmoe  in  inoonlation.     Of  late,  h« 
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has  had  no  phagedcenic  chancres,  as  he  has  learnt  to  aToid  matter  of  too 
active  a  character  in  the  first  inocnlations. 

Dr.  Boeck,  in  the  second  work  on  our  list,  gives  three  cases  where 
he  has  successfully  sjphilized  children  under  two  years  of  age,  labouring 
under  tertiary  ^mptoms. 

In  another  large  work  (on  diseases  of  the  skin),  of  which  the  first 
number  only  has  appeared,  he  has  given,  in  concert  with  Dr.  Danielaen 
of  Bergen,  a  long  account  in  French  and  in  Danish,  of  his  experiences 
in  syphilization.  We  intend  to  notice  this  work  on  its  completion ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  execution  of  the  plates  reflects  great  credit  oa 
the  artist. 

We  have  now  endeavoured  to  lay  before  our  readers  as  concisely  as 
possible  the  contents  of  a  work  from  the  pen  of  a  man  of  high  stand* 
ing  in  the  scientific  world.  We  are  well  aware  that  position  alone 
does  not  secure  us  from  error.  Professors  of  universities  have  more 
than  once  accejited  the  fallacies  of  homoBopathy,  mesmerism,  and  other 
pseudo  sciences.  All  that  the  advocates  of  syphilization  demand  is  a 
fair  trial  of  the  system ;  and  without  the  aid  of  experience  we  can 
hardly  venture  to  pronounce  against  it.  In  this  country,  from  the 
almJ  nnive«al  e.»Went  oTmercury  in  venereal  dis^  it  would 
be  difficult  to  meet  with  an  individual  labouring  under  constitutional 
syphilis,  who  had  not  undergone  at  least  one  mercurial  course.  Mer- 
cury is  now  but  little  employed  in  Scandinavia  in  the  treatment  of 
primary  syphilis,  so  that  in  those  countries  more  favourable  opportu> 
nities  will  occur.  Is  our  obstinate  adherence  to  mercury  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  disease  perfectly  justifiable)  and  may  we  not  really  have 
laid  ourselves  open  to  the  severe  strictures  recently  passed  by  Dr. 
Bennett  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  passion  for  mercurial  treatment  that 
prevails  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed? 

At  all  events,  we  think  that  the  advocates  of  syphilization  have 
established  a  claim  on  the  profession  to  a  fair  trial  of  their  system. 
It  is  evident  that  its  employment  is  not  fraught  with  danger,  as  is  the 
case  with  so  many  remedies  proposed  frx>m  time  to  time ;  and  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject  seems  to  open  up  a  new  field  for  the  further 
study  of  one  of  the  most  malignant  and  most  lasting  and  destructive 
poisons  that  affect  the  human  frame. 

Beview  XIV. 

Ocula/r  Spectres  and  Structures,  as  Mutual  Exponents,  A  Treatise. 
Eustachian  Tube — why  Opened  in  Deglutiticm,  A  Paper.  Bj 
Jabtes  Jaoo,  A.B.  Cantab.,  M.B.  Oxon.,  Physician  to  the  BoyaL 
Cornwall  Infirmary,  and  the  Physician  to  the  Truro  Dispensary. — 
London,  1856.     pp.  110. 

The  volume  before  us  bears  evidence  of  being  the  production  of  an 
original  thinker  and  conscientious  worker,  and  as  such  has  claims  upon 
our  consideration.  The  originality,  we  may  remark,  is  not  confined 
to  the  thought,  but  extends  to  the  style,  reminding  us  of  that  of  the 
author  of  *  Sartor  Besartus.'     From  the  first  page  to  the  last,  the 
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▼olame  is  mainly  composed  of  the  details  of  careful  experiments, 
repeated,  we  imagine,  many  times,  and  of  the  inferences  drawn  from 
those  experiments,  which  inferences  are  not  mi&equently  at  variance 
with  those  deduced  by  the  highest  authorities. 

As  may  be  gathered  from  the  title,  the  special  object  that  Dr.  Jago 
has  had  in  view  is,  a  methodical  elimination  of  what  he  terms  ocular 
spectres  from  one  another.  Some  might  take  exception  to  the  term, 
but  that  is  of  little  consequence.  The  ground  he  considers  untrodden ; 
for  though  isolated  ''spectres**  have  l)een  traced  to  their  sources,  he 
affirms  that  no  one  has  hitherto  devised  and  practised  any  plans  for 
exploring  the  visual  organ,  capable  of  leading  to  the  detection  of  the 
respective  causes  of  these  optical  illusions. 

To  this  task  the  author  has  applied  himself  with  zeal,  and  his 
labours  have  not  been  barren.     He  £nds— 

"  That  in  the  transparent  ocular  media,  stmctural  spectres  are  created,  which 
have  besotten  enroneoos  opinions  upon  these  media;  and  that  certain  anoma- 
lies incidental  to  the  use  of  the  organ  of  sight,  which  have  been  regarded  as 
evincing  a  capricious  conduct  in  the  retina^  optic  nerve,  or  brain,  are  purely 
mechamcal  in  their  origin."  (p.  2.) 

The  first  chapter  is  introductory ;  the  second  fairly  isko&  up  the 
subject  with  ''  optical  effects  of  eyelashes,  eyelids,  and  conjunctival 
fluids,**  in  which  are  pointed  out  a  number  of  phenomena  as  they 
appear  in  divergent  and  convergent  light.  The  third  chapter  treats 
of  the  optical  structure  of  the  iris  and  of  the  crystalline  lens;  and  the 
following  observations,  deduced  from  personal  experiment,  possess 
interest: 

"  I  fall  upon  many  objects  fixed  between  the  iris  and  the  vitreous  humour. 
These  objects  must  therefore  be  connected  with  the  crystalline  lens. 

"  In  my  left  eye  I  could  enumerate  from  thirty  to  twice  as  many  (or  three 
times,  for  ausht  I  know,  if  the  pupil  were  dilated  to  the  utmost)  small  objects 
resident  in  this  region ;  in  my  rignt  eye  they  are  not  so  numerous,  though  it 
contains  the  largest  examples.  They  are  aU  either  exactly  round,  or  slightly 
oval.  In  divergent  light  they  may  ut  seen  to  have  each  a  white  centre,  of  the 
brightness  of  the  ground-lignt  used— except  a  few,  in  which  the  central  lumi- 
nosity is  brighter  and  proportionally  larger — ^within  a  wide  black  ring  (this 
rin^  m  the  greatest  cases  shows  coloured  indications,  if  not  a  sub-annular 
series),  which  is  again  within  an  alternation  of  fringjes.  In  strong  light  I  have 
counted  in  a  large  example  full  ten  such  alternations.  In  convergent  light 
they  all  present  a  small  black  spot  within  two  or  three  fringes  of  either  kind ; 
ana  when  the  point  of  decussation  is  passed  through  the  space  occupied  by 
these  bodies,  the  few  excepted  wiU  be  dilated  and  dissolved  in  light,  and  all 
the  others  in  shade.    Hence  the  few  are  transparent,  and  the  manv  opaque. 

"  The  opaque  bodies,  when  tested  as  to  depth  in  the  eye,  are  {bund  to  be 
many  of  them  shallower  than  others,  through  a  difference  fully  equal  to  wliat 
I  should  imagine  correspondent  to  the  whole  thickness  of  the  lens.  It  is  cer- 
tain, therefore,  that  those  bodies  are  scattered  throughout  the  lens ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  examples  are  located  on  the  surface  of  tliat  substance.  Whether 
they  are  earthy  concretions,  any  foreign  bodies  the  accident  of  yeara,  or  a 
normal  deposit  in  the  lens,  I  am  unable  to  affirm.  I  am,  however,  pretty  well 
satisfied,  from  my  remembrance  of  the  uneven  cloudiness  in  a  puncture,  that 
there  must  have  been  opacities  in  my  crystalline  lenses  when  I  first  explored 
my  eyes  with  divergent  ii^ht,  though  I  had  then  my  attention  absorbea  with 
another  part  of  the  eye.    The  two  adjoined  transparent  ones  which  I  am  going 
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to  sptak  o^  aitraotod  ny  partioukr  notice  by  their  peenKar  aspect  and  aitin- 
tion  in  a  puncture,  at  the  Ycry  beginning  of  my  attempta  of  this  sort  of  ocular 
exanunation.  The  bodies  now  expatiate  on  do  not  damage  usual  viaion  im  any 
appreciable  manner,  and  I  should  presume  that  no  eyes  are  without  such.  Tkc 
opaque  ones,  in  the  average  run,  do  not  exceed  in  diameter  the  breadth  of  a 
filament  of  the  vitreous  humour,  and  the  transparent  ones  do  not  surpass  this 
standard  in  sixe.  The  extreme  examples  or  the  opaque  kind  may  present 
ahadows  of  three  or  four  times  the  average  measurement. 

"The  transparent  couple  just  now  singled  out  are  as  near  the  cornea  as  the 
nearest  of  the  opaque  ones.  There  is  a  group  of  four  of  like  kind  in  my  ri^t 
eye,  as  remote  from  the  cornea  as  the  deepest  opaque  one."  (p.  19.) 

"  But  not  only  are  the  objects  fixed  by  the  crystalline  lens  visible,  but  the 
'  stelliform'  structure  of  the  lens  itself.  In  either  eye,  in  divergent  light»  I 
find  nearly  a  dozen  and  a  half,  with  about  two-thirds  of  the  number  more 
strongly  marked  than  the  remainder,  of  strongly  luminous,  nearly  white  lines, 
issuing  from  a  like  spot  in  or  near  the  centre  of  the  pupil,  and  going  towards 
its  circumference  in  a  slightly  crooked  or  undulathijr  manner ;  thus  ndaiing, 
as  it  were,  to  a  little  beyond  the  margin  of  the  pupu.  The  figniea  in  my  two 
eyes  do  not  precisely  resemble  each  other."  (p.  20.) 

The  atructare  of  the  yitreons  body  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
many  able  microecopists.  Hannover,  Virchow,  Bowman,  and  KoDiker, 
fior  instance,  have  investigated  it  careiully.  Dr.  Jago;  however,  takes 
exception  to  the  conclusions  at  which  they  have  arrived,  saying  **  It 
Ib,  I  think,  impoeaible  to  doubt  that  the  wel>  desoribed  in  this  chapter 
clears  np  the  cdender  results  they  have  obtained."  This  is  the 
tioD  of  the  web  in  qoestion : 

*•  From  innumerable  points  of  the  wall  of  the  posterior  chamber  of  the  eye, 
as  far  as  the  hyaloid  membrane  extends — ^though  in  no  instance  from  the 
remaining  part  formed  bv  a  portion  o!  the  capsule  of  the  ciystalline  lens — ^thcre 
spring  fine  oeaded  threaos  or  fibres,  Cfmsbting  of  rows  of  transparent  globular 
and  equal  (or  nearly  so)  cells,  of  less  specific  gravity  than  the  fluid  which  fills 
the  chamber.  These  tlireads  quickly  unite  in  pairs  (or  occasionidly  otherwise); 
single  (or  a  less  number  of)  threads  proceed  from  tlie  knots  thus  made  to  join 
agam  other  threads  as  before,  from  which  knots  again  in  diminished  number  of 
threads,  the  process  is  repeated,  and  so  on.  Thus,  a  lax,  irregular,  sometimes 
decussating  network,  is  woven  from  the  hyaloid  membrane,  beginning  with  vciy 
small  meshes,  and  extending  into  the  interior  of  the  chamber;  but  not  so  far 
into  the  chamber  as  to  occupy  its  middle  portion.  The  network  is  completed 
anteriorly  by  beinf  woven  from  the  surrounding  part  of  the  hyaloid  and 
threads  prolonged  Irom  more  distant  portions  across  the  back  of  the  crystalline 
lens,  so  as  to  float  freely  over  its  capsule."  (p.  25.) 

The  observations  upon  muscas  volitantes,  though  very  confident^  wiH 
we  suspect,  not  satisfy  all  those  who  have  investigated  the  subject : 
we  &ncy  that  Sir  David  Brewster  will  hold  his  own  upon  that  ques- 
tion, and  upon  some  others  mooted  in  this  book. 

Dr.  Jago  is  especially  sceptical  as  to  the  possibility  of  muscse  voli* 
tantes  becoming  visible  to  another  person  by  aid  of  the  ophthalmoscope. 
He  more  than  hints  that  some  of  the  ophthalmoscopists  who  have 
ZBcily  described  the  marvellous  **  shreds  and  flakes"  they  have  seen  in 
patient's  eyes,  have  unwittingly  written  down  the  wonders  of  their  own 
visual  organs.  They  have  assigned  to  others  motes  which  pn^terlj 
belonged  to  themselvea 

''i^ilamen^s  and  their  individaal  beads  of  the  vitreous  humour^  smali  objects 
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in«  and  even  the  stellifonn  %Bra  of  tke  etystaUine  lens  of  the  examhuBg  eje» 
liaye  all  been  imagined  to  be  iJiings  in  the  examined  eje."  (p.  42.) 

We  will  not  dispute  the  poBtUnUit/  of  such  confuBion  of  ownerabip^ 
w^en  inexperienced  persons  are  naing  the  ophthalmoscope,  bat  with 
akilfnl  observers  we  doubt  the  probability.  We  suspect  that  the 
ophthalmoscope  has  not  become  familiar  to  Dr.  Jaga  When  it  has 
(and  so  acute  an  observer  is  not  likely  to  neglect  it),  we  believe  that 
he  will  admit  abnormal  conditions  of  the  yitreous  humour  which  at 
present  he  rejects,  and  will  promote  the  degraded  muacse  to  the  position 
assigned  to  them  by  observers  not  inferior  in  reputation  to  hinMelf. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  oonsidenition 
of  the  optical  anatomy  of  the  retina^  many  ingenious  experiments  being, 
detailed,  and  very  decided  opinions  being  expressed  adyerae  to  Sir 
David  Brewster,  Pnrkinje,  and  others.  Those  gentlemen  aie^  how- 
ever, perfectly  well  able  to  support  their  own  Tiew%  and  we  have  no 
space  to  discuss  controversial  points  which  are  at  |yresent  open  qnes- 
tions.  We  have  no  doubt  that  if  Dr.  Jago  be  right,  and  these  other 
observers  wrong,  full  justice  will  be  done  to  this  earnest  and  confident 
labourer  in  the  field  of  physiological  inquiry.  From  amongst  the  many 
subjects  mooted,  we  may  select  some  interesting  obeervations  upon  the 
tmoffce  of  obfecte  tokieh  press  upon  die  retina  trough  the  eoats  qf  the 
mfe — a  dass  of  illusions  familiar  to  all.  Concerning  them,  Dr.  Jago 
says: 

"  We  gather  from  the  series  of  facts  recorded  that  it  is  not,  or  at  any  rate 
scarcely  at  all,  by  immediate  pressure  upon  the  retina  that  the  sensations  above 
impliea  are  created.  It  is  wnere  the  portion  of  the  globe  whidi  has  been  thus 
flattened  or  kdllowed  towards  the  oroit,  passes  into  the  remainder^  that  pre- 
serves  the  globular  form — ^that  is,  where  the  retina  is  bent  towards  the  vitreous 
humour  at  an  angle,  as  if  to  make  a  fold  or  crease  on  that  side,  from  which,  of 
course,  will  radiate  perpendicularly  short  folds.  This  fact  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  it  is  only  by  crowding  into  closer  space  the  elements  of  the  internal 
i'nt  all  events  of  an  inner)  surtace  of  the  retina  that  sensaticms  are  begotten, 
or  if  crowding^  together  those  on  the  outer  surface  would  produce  this 
effect,  we  should  have  the  brightness  at  the  bottom  of  a  hoUow  or  dcpresMon.'* 
(p.  63.) 

The  second  portion  of  this  volume  is  devoted  to  a  diaquisxtion  upoA 
'< The  Eustachian  Tube— why  is  it  Opened  in  Deglutition?"  On  this 
question  Dr.  Jago  breaks  a  lance  with  Mr.  Toynbee,  who,  it  is  well 
known,  advocated  the  views  that  the  guttural  orifice  of  the  Eustachian 
tube  is  closed,  except  during  the  act  of  swallowuig  or  of  violent  expi- 
ration,  and  that  it  is  essential  to  a  perfect  organ  of  hearing  that  the 
drum  be  a  shut  chamber,  as  the  existence  of  any  outlet  would  allow 
of  the  escape  of  sonorous  vibrations^  instead  of  their  being  concen- 
trated upon  the  membrana  fenestras  rotundss.  He  sJso  showed  that 
the  sonorous  vibrations  pass  from  the  membrana  tympani  to  the  laby- 
rinth by  means  of  the  air  in  the  tympanic  cavity,  and  not  through  the 
chain  of  ossicles. 

Dr.  Jago,  whilst  agreeing  with  the  first  of  these  propositions,  is 
opposed  to  the  second.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  will  briefly  take 
each  proposition  seriatim.  1st.  The  closure  of  the  Eustachian  tube, 
except  during  the  act  of  deglutition,  can  be  proved  by  experiment. 
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To  those  accastomed  to  defloend  in  the  diving  bell,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  unpleasant  sensation  in  the  ears,  amounting  sometimes  to 
poeitive  pain,  is  capable  of  instant  removal  by  the  act  of  swallowing; 
during  which  aot^  the  condensed  air  being  allowed  to  enter  the  tym- 
panum and  come  in  contact  with  the  membrana  tympani,  the  preasure 
on  its  outer  surface  is  relieved  by  being  oounterbalancecL  Again,  if 
an  attempt  be  made  to  swallow  whUe  the  nostrils  are  closed  by  the 
finger  and  thumb,  a  sensation  of  fulness  and  pressure  is  experienced 
in  the  tympanic  cavity,  in  consequence  of  air  being  forced  during  the 
act  of  deglutition  through  the  open  tube  iuto  the  tympanum ;  and 
this  sensation  continues  imtil,  by  another  act  of  swallowing,  the  tube 
is  reopened,  and  the  confined  air  escapes  into  the  &uoe& 

2ncL  Dr.  Jago  is  of  opinion  that  the  advantage  derivable  from  the 
closed  condition  of  the  Eustachian  tube  consists  in  the  exclusion  from 
it,  and  consequently  from  the  tympanic  cavity,  of  the  sound  of  the 
speaker's  voice,  and  of  the  air  in  respiration,  deglutition,  &c.  This, 
so  &r  as  we  can  learn,  is  the  only  novel  fact  that  Dr.  Jago  has  to  offisr 
on  this  subject;  and  it  may  doubtless  be  considered  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Eustachian  tube  is  usually  dosed.  Mr.  Toynbee  has  shown, 
in  a  paper  published  in  this  Journal  (Jan.,  1853),  that  the  main 
object  of  the  chain  of  ossicles  is,  not  to  conduct  the  sonorous  undu- 
lations to  the  labyrinth,  but  to  act  as  the  analogue  of  the  izis  in  the 
eye.  We  believe  that  the  sonorous  undulations  are  conveyed  to  the 
fenestra  rotunda  by  the  air  in  the  tympanic  cavity,  and  he  thus  accounts 
for  the  continuance  of  the  hearing  power  alter  the  membrana  tympani 
and  the  malleus  have  been  destroyed. 

Whilst  expressing  our  approbation  of  the  diligence  and  ingenuity 
displayed  by  Dr.  Jago,  we  cannot  consider  the  work  as  firee  from 
blemish.  One  especial  fiiult  is  a  want  of  clearness  of  style,  so  that  it 
is  sometimes  exceedingly  difficult  to  discover  the  conclusions  to  which 
the  author  wishes  to  lead  the  reader.  Experiment  after  experiment  is 
detailed  with  exceeding  minuteness,  but  the  point  to  be  established  is 
not  easily  ascertained. 

Then,  again,  we  would  have  felt  greater  confidence  in  the  work  had 
(the  author  must  excuse  our  saying  so)  it  been  &ee  from  egotism;  this 
may  have  arisen  inadvertently,  but  the  impression  forces  itself  upon 
the  reader's  mind,  that  due  weight  is  not  attached  to  others,  at  least 
equals  in  skill  and  in  experience  to  Dr.  Jago. 

Nevertheless  the  book  is  highly  meritorious;  and  as  we  scanned 
the  minute  details  of  the  trying  experiments  upon  his  own  eyes  per- 
formed by  the  author,  the  fate  of  Plateau  presented  itself  to  our  mind. 
Like  Dr.  Jago,  he  devoted  himself  to  investigations  which  formed  the 
basis  of  his  work,  '  Sur  quelqnes  Propri^t^s  des  Impressions  prodnites 
par  la  Lumi^re  sur  I'organe  de  la  Yue;'  but,  in  the  words  of  Bodenbach, 
"  Malheureusement !  ses  travaux  per86v6rants  sur  la  lumi^  lui  on  &it 
l>erdre  Torgane  de  la  vue.'*  We  trust  that  neither  Dr.  Jago  nor  any 
of  his  readers  who  may  be  tempted  to  repeat  his  experiments  will  be 
visited  with  so  great  a  calamity.  Let  them  beware,  however,  or  they 
may,  by  over  diligence,  earn  the  sad  distinction  of  a  place  in  the  roll 
of  the  martyrs  of  science. 
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Abt.  I. — The  Principies  of  Surgery.  By  James  Stme,  Professor  ot 
Clinical  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Fourth  Edition. 
—London,  1856.     pp.  486. 

The  distinguished  author  of  the  work  before  us  aims  by  it  to  elucidate 
the  principles  which  guide  his  practice,  and  are  taught  in  his  lectures. 
"  They  cannot,"  he  adds,  "  now  lay  any  claim  to  novelty."  He  does 
not  present  it  as  a  comprehensive  system  of  surgery,  which  it  is  not, 
but  rather  as  a  terse  expression  of  the  leading  principles  which  ought 
to  direct  the  practice  of  the  surgical  art ;  together  with  as  sparing  an 
admission  of  details  as  was  consistent  with  such  a  manner  of  treating 
the  subject. 

Accordingly,  although  not  less  than  fourteen  years  have  passed 
away  since  the  last  edition  appeared,  very  slight  alterations  can  be 
noted  in  the  present  volume.  Modifications  of  the  author's  views 
can  be  occasionally  traced,  in  the  change  of  form  which  a  sentence  has 
undergone,  or  in  the  addition  of  three  or  four  lines  here,  or  a  similar 
omission  tiiera  With  these  and  a  few  other  exceptions,  the  changes 
consist  chiefly  in  the  removal  of  all  the  engravings  and  woodcuts,  so 
that  the  bulk  of  the  volume  is  slightly  reduced. 

Some  of  those  topics  which,  at  the  present  moment,  excite  more 
than  ordinary  interest,  have  received  additional  notice  in  the  volume, 
and  such  shall  be  briefly  indicated  here. 

The  subject  of  compression  in  popliteal  aneurism  is  introduced; 
and  a  few  lines  are  devoted  to  its  consideration,  of  which  the  following 
is  the  Bummaiy : 

**  On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  the  ligature  is  the  quickest,  easiest, 
most  certain^  and  least  painful  means  of  remedy,  while  compression  affords 
a  useful  substitute  when  circumstances  prevent  the  operation  being  performed 
with  due  attention  to  the  circumstances  requisite  for  its  safety."  (p.  99.) 

The  author's  own  method  of  amputating  at  the  ankle-joint  is 
described  in  detail  at  p.  146. 

In  the  former  editions,  the  flap  amputation  was  recommended  as 
best  adapted  in  all  cases  for  the  thigh,  without  exception.  In  relation 
to  this  we  now  find : 

"  The  unqualified  preference  for  the  flap  method  in  amputating  the  thigh, 
which  I  formerly  expressed,  has  been  considerably  modified  through  the  ex- 
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perienoe  of  more  extended  obserration.  I  still  think  that  ^rhen  the  limb 
requires  removal  at  the  middle  or  any  higher  point  of  the  thigh  bone,  the 
operation  should  be  performed  by  the  formation  or  two  flaps,  one  beinj^  anterior, 
and  the  other  postenor.  But  when  circumstances  permit  amputation  at  the 
lower  third  of  the  limb,  and  especially  if  it  be  muscular,  I  am  fully  satisfied 
that  great  advantage  results  from  operating  by  circular  incision ;  or,  in  other 
words,  by  providing  a  covering  of  integument  for  the  bone,  instead  of  the 
muscular  cushion,  which  in  this  situation  is  so  apt  to  retract,  and  leave  it 
exposed."  (p.  149.) 

We  are  compelled  to  express  our  surprise  that  Mr.  Syme  still  views 
with  disfavour  the  method  of  treating  fractures  by  the  starch  bandage, 
of  which  he  says : — '^  There  seems  great  reason  to  questiou  its  supe- 
riority over  that  previously  in  use."  (p.  166.)  For  several  years  past 
it  has  stood  the  test  of  experience  in  London,  and  is  regarded  by 
those  who  have  tried  it  as  a  valuable  adjunct  to  other  means,  although 
imdoubtedly  it  does  not  possess  any  daim  to  supersede  the  numerous 
other  appliances  available  in  the  treatment  of  fracture. 

On  Uie  subject  of  excision  of  joints,  the  following  passage  from  the 
last  edition  remains  unaltered  in  the  present: 

"As  to  the  joints  which  may  be  subjected  to  this  operation,  it  is  evident 
that  the  extent  to  which  the  acetabulum  is  almost  always  affected  in  the  hip 
disease,  forbids  any  attempt  at  excision.  Though  experience  has  not  yet  fully 
decided  whether  the  limbs  that  might  be  preserved  bv  cutting  out  the  knee 
and  ankle-ioints  would-be  preferable  to  the  artificial  substitutes  which  may  be 
worn  in  their  stead,  it  seems  pretty  well  ascertained  that  they  woold  not/' 
(p.  228.) 

English  praetioe  appears  to  be  confirming  the  correctness  of  these 
remarks,  as  fiur  as  they  relate  to  the  hip-joint;  but  not  so  as  regards 
the  knee-joint,  which  is  now  excised  with  certainly  successful  results. 

The  result  of  recent  experience  has  led  to  the  following  observation 
on  caries  <tf  the  shoulder-jmnt: 

*'lt  should  be  known  that  this  joint  is  remarkably  distinguished  by  its 
liability  to  suffer  from  disease  in  one  of  the  bona  eomponn^  it,  wkile  tie  oiker 
remains  free  from  the  tame  derangement ;  so  that  the  head  of  the  hnmerus  may 
suffer  from  absorption  and  canes,  while  the  glenoid  cavity  is  no  otherwise 
changed  than  by  the  removal  of  its  cartibge."  (p.  231.) 

A  suggestion  for  the  treatment  of  obstinate  ganglia  extending  fi:oai 
above  the  wrist  into  the  palm,  is  new.  The  author  had  lost  a  patient 
from  constitutional  disturbance  excited  by  long  suppuration  from  such 
an  one  opened  in  the  usual  manner,  and  has  since  treated  the  aflfection 
with  more  success  by  the  following  means: 

"The  easiest  mode  of  operation  is  to  puncture  the  swelling  a  Httle  above 
or  below  the  annular  ligament,  then  introduce  a  blunt-pointed  curved  bistoury 
under  the  arch,  and,  mstly,  divide  it,  together  with  the  superjacent  integu- 
ments. Light  and  superficial  dressing  are  sufficient  in  the  first  instance ;  and 
if  the  swelling  does  not  speedily  subside,  one  or  two  bhsters  may  be  appUed." 
(p.  260.) 

The  author's  perineal  operation  for  stricture  is  fully  described  in 

Ep.    338-40.     A  few  additional  remarks  appear  on  the  practice  of 
thotrity,  on  lithotomy,  and  on  the  administration  of  mercurials  in 
syphiLLa^  in  that  portion  of  the  work  which  relates  to  the  genito^ 
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orinaiy  oi^g^uis.  Besides  these,  there  are,  we  believe,  no  alterations 
or  additions  of  anj  great  importanoe  in  the  edition  which  has  jnst 
•appeared. 


Art.  II. — On  Artificial  Digestion  tu  a  Remedy  in  Dyspepeia,  Apepsia, 
and  their  Eeeuks.  By  Edward  Ballard,  M.D.,  Licentiate  of  the 
Bojal  GoUege  of  Physicians,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London,  Lecturer  on  the  Practice  of 
Medicine  at  the  School  of  Medicine  adjoining  St.  (^eorge^s 
Hospital — London,  1857.     pp.  46. 

The  employment  of  pepsine  prepared  from  the  stomachs  of  the  low^r 
animals,  aod  especially  from  the  rennet-bags  of  ruminants,  was  intro- 
daced  into  therapeutics  some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Corvisart;  and  in  1854» 
this  physician  published  the  results  of  his  experience  on  the  subject. 
Dr.  Ballard  has  been  the  first  to  adopt  Dr.  Gorvisart*s  suggestions  in 
this  country;  and  in  the  little  book  before  us  communicates  his  own 
views,  and  the  conclusions  he  has  drawn  from  his  own  practice. 

When  we  read  of  the  extraordinary  power  possessed  by  pepsine  in 
producing  the  solution  of  albuminous  substances  out  of  the  body,  as 
originally  shown  by  Wasmann,  we  join  in  Dr.  Ballard's  expression  of 
Buprise  that  no  attempts  should  hitherto  have  been  made  to  isolate 
this  principle  for  administration  to  persons  whose  stomachs  are  unable 
to  perform  their  duty  eflSciently.  The  whole  merit  of  the  intro- 
duction of  pepsine  into  our  Materia  Medioa  belongs  to  Corvisart;  his 
own  extensive  experiments,  physiological  and  pathological,  and  the 
numerous  trials  since  made  with  the  preparation  by  other  Continental 
physicians  of  eminence,  i*ender  it  a  duty  of  British  physicians  to 
arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion  with  regard  to  its  value.  Our  own 
experiments  have  been  as  yet  of  too  limited  a  character  to  justify  our 
expressing  a  positive  opinion,  but  the  physiological  evidence  is  so 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  employment  of  the  remedy,  that  the  ad- 
ditional testimony  of  practical  men  as  to  its  efficacy  in  disease  should 
not  fail  to  secure  for  it  an  extensive  trial.  For  this  purpose,  however, 
it  w^ill  be  necessary  that  our  own  chemists  should  prepare  it,  and  at  as 
low  a  price  as  possible,  since  the  cost  of  transmission  added  to  the 
original  cost  of  the  preparation  in  Paris,  is  an  impediment  to  its  very 
general  employment.* 

Pepsine  is  indicated  in  cases  of  dyspepsia  connected  with  a  deficient 
secretion  of  gastric  juice,  and  is  calculated  to  allay  the  unlimited 
variety  of  symptoms  that  are  attributable  to  that  cause. 

"  It  ia  especially  where  these  disturbances  succeed  the  use  of  animal  food, 
that  the  employment  of  pepsine  is  chiefly  indicated.  It  often  enables  a  patient, 
who  has  not  dared  to  attempt  it,  and  could  not  do  so  without  suffering,  at 
once  to  eat  it  with  impunity.  Nor  is  this  operation  tardy.  The  lirst  dose 
usually  in  snch  instances  produces  an  effect ;  and  after  two  or  three  more,  no 
farther  discomfort  is  perceived.    Even  the  severest  cases  of  gastralgia  after 

«  It  ifl  sold  under  the  name  of  Foodre  nutrimentive,  and  prepared  hy  M.  Bondanlt,  a 
chemiat.  In  Paris.    The  co»t  of  a  drachm,  which  is  eqniralent  to  four  doses  fbr  an  adult,  la 
.  half-arorown,  in  London.    The  bulk  of  the  powder  consists  of  starch.  • 
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food  are  almost  as  by  a  miracle  reliered  bj  its  assistance.  When  it  fails  to 
give  relief  to  painful  digestion  after  three  doses  have  been  used,  and  still  more 
so  when  future  doses  equally  fail  to  assist  digestion,  it  is  probable  either  that 
the  dyspepsia  does  not  arise  from  a  defect  of  the  sastric  secretion,^  or  that 
some  other  condition  predominates  as  its  cause,  such  as  hyperesthesia  of  the 
stomach,  or  atony  of  its  muscular  parietes."  (p.  15.) 

In  these  cases  regpectively,  the  addition  of  minute  doses  of  morphia 
or  strychnia  is  found  beneficially  to  counteract  the  secondary  morbid 
element,  and  thus  to  enable  the  pepsine  to  effect  its  peculiar  operations. 
Many  diseased  conditions,  resulting  from  enfeebled  digestive  powers, 
are  stated  to  l)e  benefited  by  this  remedy  in  the  adult  as  well  as  in 
the  child.  In  the  latter  we  would  especially  recommend  that  it  be 
eztensiyely  tried,  since  there  are  few  chronic  in&ntile  complaints  that 
may  not  be  traced  back  to  defective  nutrition  as  their /cna  et  origo 
maii. 

With  these  few  remarks  we  introduce  Dr.  Ballard's  book  to  our 
readers.  The  cases  which  he  gives  are  generally  confirmatory  of  the 
previous  observations  made  by  our  foreign  canJr^reB,  and  like  the 
remainder  of  the  book,  deserve  a  careful  perusaL 


Art.  III. — Torqiiatf  in  its  Medical  Aspect  as  a  Besort  for  PuhMmary 
Invalids,  By  C.  Radclyffe  Hall,  M.D.,  Licentiate  of  the 
Koyal  College  of  Physicians,  Physician  to  the  Torquay  Hospital 
for  Consumption,  formerly  Physician  to  the  Bristol  Creneral 
Hospital,  kc — London^  1857.     pp.  165. 

Madeira,  its  Climate  and  Scenery,  A  Hand-book  for  Invalid  and 
oUkisr  Visitors,  By  Bobelrt  Whfte.  Second  Edition.  Edited, 
and  in  great  part  He-written,  with  the  addition  of  much  New 
MattOT,  by  Jambs  Tate  Johnsok.  With  a  Map  of  the  Island. 
JEdinburgh,  1857.     pp.  338. 

The  therapeutical  influence  of  climate  on  pulmonary  disease  is  so 
important  and  practical  a  subject,  that  we  are  glad  to  see  any  contri- 
butions to  our  knowledge  like  those  above-mentioned.  Without 
going  so  far  as  to  assert  that  every  practitioner  ought  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  chief  features  of  all  the  places  generally  resorted  to  bj  pul- 
monary invalids,  we  may  at  least  conclude  that  it  is  highly  advisable 
the  confidential  medical  attendant  of  the  poitrinaire  should  have  some 
voice  in  determining  the  place  his  patient  selects;  it  is  not  very  likely 
or  desirable  that  he  should  possess  any  such  influence,  if  completely 
ignorant  of  this  kind  of  medical  geography.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  vcmedial  effect  of  climate  in  many  chronic  pulmonary  affec- 
tions, is  quite  as  distinct  (to  say  the  least  of  it)  as  that  of  the  drugs 
held  in  most  estimation  in  the  treatment  of  these  diseases.  And  the 
benefits  which  experience  proves,  meteorology  goes  far  to  explain.  So 
that  whatever  the  effects  of  repose,  change  of  scene,  amusement,  or  the 
other  circumstances  which  attend  travel  in  search  of  health,  they 
cannot  account  for  more  than  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  benefits 
obtained. 
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Pr.  Hall*8  little  book,  dedicated  to  a  lady,  and  written  at  ber  sag- 
gestion,  seems  to  be  addressed  at  least  as  mucb  to  tbe  public  as  to  the 
profession.  Its  subject^  boweve^  goes  far  to  explain  what  the  history 
of  medical  authorship  shows  is  generally  an  equivocal  method  <^ 
writing.  An  invalid  who  is  meditating  a  toilsome  (if  not  hazardous) 
journey  from  a  distant  part  of  England,  has  a  right  to  expect  some- 
what more  exact  and  decisive  information  than  the  few  and  oracular 
words  in  which  he  must  often  be  content  to  learn  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  an  ordinary  indisposition.  Indeed,  it  is  obviously  of  the 
highest  importance  that  he  should  know  enough  of  the  geography  of 
tbe  place  to  select  his  residence  aright;  the  more  so,  that  few 
persons  would  think  of  caUing  in  a  physician  expressly  to  choose  tbe 
street  or  terrace  most  advisable  for  their  particular  case,  or  to  render 
into  suitable  Latin  the  scarcely  translateable  dictrnn^  "  Let  him  or  her 
live  (if  possible)  in  Little  Arabella  Crescent." 

In  short,  we  are  of  opinion  that  Dr.  Hall  has  an  unusually  good 
excuse  for  addressing  the  public  as  well  as  the  profession,  on  the 
medical  aspect  of  Torquay;  and  believe  that  the  little  book  he  has 
produced  will  be  useful  to  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  and  creditable 
to  himself,  as  a  sound  practical  physician,  residing  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  be  treats. 

It  is  evidently  the  work  of  an  accomplished  physician,  who  writes 
in  an  easy  and  not  inel^(Hnt  style,  whose  statements  (apparently  derived 
from  careful  observations)  are  clear  and  explicit,  without  being  too 
minute,  and  who  especially  recommends  himself  by  the  candour  with 
which  he  points  out  the  bad  (as  well  as  good)  efiects  of  the  climate 
and  seasons  in  certain  cases.  The  medical  reader  may  perhaps  regret 
that  many  of  the  details  supplied  are  not  more  fully  gone  into.  But  he 
will  find  quite  enough  to  give  him  a  good  insight  into  the  points  which 
it  is  chiefly  important  for  him  to  know ;  and  especially,  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  efiects  of  Torquay  on  various  classes  of  disease,  and  of  its 
local  modifications  of  climate.  Indeed,  by  a  judicious  introduction 
of  collateral  matter,  the  author  has  contrived  to  make  his  work  an 
interesting  sketch  of  the  effect  of  dimate  on  tubercular  disease 
^nerally. 

The  second  of  the  above  works  is  to  some  extent  contrasted  with 
the  first,  in  the  fact  that  its  strictly  medical  contents  are  not  only  a 
smaller  fraction  of  the  whole,  but  occupy  a  more  subordinate  rank  in 
their  treatment.  A  chemist  would  perhaps  be  tempted  to  describe 
the  two  as  representing  a  super-  and  a  sub-salt;  the  ph3rsio  being  the 
acid,  and  the  climate  the  base  of  the  combination  in  both  treatises. 

The  "  Hand-bookfor  Madeira"  fairlydeservesthistitle,  and  emulates  the 
merits  of  that  red-coated  English  army  of  similar  books  which,  under 
the  generalship  of  John  Murray,  yearly  invades  all  the  accessible  parts 
of  Europe.  The  fat  old  exile  of  Ghent  somewhat  profanely  said  of  the 
birth  of  Wellington  in  the  same  month  as  Napoleon :  *'  Providence 
owed  us  this  counterpoise."  And,  similarly,  we  really  think  that  in  this 
lige  of  vapid  Tours  and  Travels,  nothing  but  the  counterpoise  of  Quide- 
books  preserves  critics  from  maniacal  delirium.  Let  the  reader  who  rises 
firom  the  perusal  of  this  excellent  though  brief  description  of  what  is 
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perhaps  to  him  a  hitherto  unknown  islaad — ^prepared,  as  a  practised 
traveller  ought  to  be  by  its  pages,  to  perambulate  the  whole  island 
with  no  more  provision  than  a  pockef  compass,  a  loa^  and  the  map  at 
-the  end  of  the  volume-7>let  him  only  reflect  that  he  might  have  been 
reading  "  Dottings  down  Dahomey,"  <<  Trottings  through  Thibet^" 
"  Antics  around  the  Andes^'*  or  any  oilier  of  the  various  tours  of 
alliterative  title  published  and  to  bis  publbhed !  Let  him,  we  say 
again,  think  what  he  has  esc^ied,  as  well  as  what  he  has  gained,  and 
be  grateful  for  a  work  which  not  only  must  have  added  to  his  know- 
ledge, but  also  subserved  what  moralists  tell  us  is  one  chief  object  of 
amusement,  as  well  as  of  industry — ^namely,  kept  him  firom  doing  much 
worse! 

The  peculiar  claims  of  the  climate  of  Madeira  have  been  so  long 
before  the  medical  profession  of  this  country,  that  it  is  scarcely  sur- 
prising to  find  that  even  the  copious  details  collected  in  such  a  volume 
as  that  before  us  add  little  of  importance  to  what  is  generally  known 
reelecting  it  The  excellent  treatise  of  Sir  James  Clark  pointed  oat 
its  chief  features  so  condnsively  (and  as  later  researches  show,  so 
exactly^  many  years  ago,  that  its  even  temperature  (about  1^^  Fahr. 
being  the  average  monthly  variation),  its  uniform  moisture,  its  warmth 
in  winter,  and  its  coolness  in  summer,  require  no  mention.  We  con- 
fess, however,  to  a  little  alteration  and  correction  of  some  others  of 
our  previous  notions  respecting  it  With  its  volcanic  geology,  and  its 
chain  of  mountains  rising  to  six  thousand  feet  in  height,  it  evidently 
includes  regions  accessible  (and,  indeed,  habitable),  where  any  constitu- 
tion especially  requiring  it  might  secure  a  far  more  bracing  climate 
than  that  of  the  sea-coast  during  much  of  the  year.  At  any  rate^  the 
British  invalid  proceeding  to  Madeira  need  have  little  fear  of  dis- 
covering that  he  has  landed  on  a  remote  island,  of  which  the  climate 
is  as  a  whole  unsuitable  to  him  during  any  part  of  the  year.  There  is 
the  more  reason  to  notice  this  foct,  because  Dr.  Hall  has  the  merit  of 
specifically  informing  his  readers,  that  the  climate  of  Torquay  has  aa 
injurious  effect  in  some  maladies^  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year — 
an  objecti<m  which,  if  applicable  to  Madeira,  would  obviously  add  to 
the  responsibilities  of  both  physician  and  patient  in  deciding  upon  a 
sojourn  there. 

Abt.  IY. — Bemarka  an  Vestco-  Vaginal  Fiitvla^  wiUi  an  Account  qf  a 
New  Modi  of  BvJbwrt^  and  Sevea%  Sucoees/ul  OperationA.  By 
N.  BozEMAK,  M.D.,  of  Montgomery,  Ala.  1856.  (From  the 
'  Louisville  Beview'  for  May.) 

This  brochure  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  therapeutics  of  a  lesioQ 
long  a  surgical  opprobrium,  which  has  of  late  en^^iged  the  earnest 
attention  of  many  ingenious  practitionera.  The  author  has  a  new 
method  to  extol,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  adduces  good  theo- 
i^ical  and  practical  arguments  in  its  favour.  He  first  briefly^ 
describes  the  anatomy  of  the  region  and  structures  concerned — ^the 
situation  and  peculiarities  of  the  lesion.  He  insists  that  it  is  common 
for  two  fissures  to  co-exist,  and  remarics  that  this  form  of  injury  has 
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'escaped  the  notice  of  authors.  He  hriefly  adverts  to  the  yarious 
methods  of  treatment  that  have  heen  successively  practised,  and  the 
indiffisrent  success  that  has  attended  them.  He  insists  upon  the  objec- 
tions to  the  quill-suture,  and  finally,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  or 
contrast  with  his  own  method,  fikes  upon  the  modifications  of  the 
quill-suture  and  the  clamp-suture  of  Dr.  Marion  Sims  for  more  especial 
criticism.  Dr.  Bozeman  says  that  he  has  several  times  found  the 
clamp-suture  of  Dr.  Sims  ulcerate  and  cut  its  way  out^  and  that  his 
fidlures  by  this  method  led  him  to  devise  the  one  which  forms  the  object 
of  his  memoir.  Another  objection  is  certainly  well  founded,  and  it 
applies  to  every  form  of  suture  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  excepting 
the  brad-suture  of  Mr.  Brooke. 

"  The  sutures  must  be  introduced  exactly  alike ;  each  wire  must  be  entered 
on  the  same  line,  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  fistnle,  and  brought 
out  in  a  similar  mamier,  so  that  when  the  shot  are  securedin  their  plaices,  the  same 
amount  of  traction,  and  in  the  same  direction,  shall  be  exerted  on  each  suture. 
Unless  these  precautions  be  observed,  the  damp  will  not  lie  easy,  and  it  is 
liable  to  do  injury." 

The  bnUon-auiure  is  the  name  thai  Dr.  Bczeman  applies  to  his  own 
o(mtrivano&  It  is»  he  aays,  a  modification  of  the  twisted,  as  the  clamp 
is  a  modification  of  the  quill-suture.  The  essential  parts  of  the  appa- 
ratus consiBt  of  wire  for  the  sutures,  a  metallic  button  or  plate,  and 
perfi>Tated  shot  to  retain  the  latter  in  place.  The  button  may  be  of 
lead  or  silver.  The  former  hammered  out  to  the  thickness  of  one* 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  answers  tolerably  welL  The  latter  can  be  made 
Btili  thinner,  and  does  better.  The  object  of  the  button  is  to  cover 
the  fistulous  opening  after  the  introduction  of  the  sutiues,  and  its  size 
and  shape  wiU  therefore  vary  somewhat,  according  to  circumstances. 
It  is  a  matter  of  great  importan6e  that  the  under  sur&ce  should  be 
slightly  concave,  and  the  edge  turned  up.  Along  the  middle  of  the 
button-  are  arranged  perforations  for  the  passage  of  the  sutnres,  which 
ahould  be  sufficiently  large  to  admit  two  thicknesses  of  the  wire  readily. 
The  number  of  these  openings  will  depend  upon  the  number  of  the 
sutures^  which  are  usually  placed  about  three-sixteenths  of  an  indi 
apart  The  edges  of  the  fistula  having  been  pared,  the  wire  sutures  are 
to  be  lodged  in  their  respective  places  by  attaching  them  to  the  ends 
of  silk  ligatures  previously  carried  by  means  of  a  needle  through  the 
septum.  The  space  between  the  entrance  of  the  needle  and  the  edge 
of  the  fistula  need  rarely  exceed  half  an  inch.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
be  over-scrupulous  in  entering  and  bringing  out  the  sutures  upon  an 
exact  line  with  each  other,  for  each  one  in  its  action  is  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  others.  Thirdly,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  place  the 
sutures  parallel  with  each  other,  you  may,  if  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
case  indicate,  insert  them  in  any  direction,  and  thus  bring  within  the 
sphere  of  successful  treatment  a  large  class  of  cases,  which,  owing  to 
the  irregular  shape  of  the  fistula,  and  the  scarcity  of  tissue  not  admitting 
of  extensive  paring,  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  clamp-suture. 

The  wiie  tor  each  suture  should  be  about  eighteen  inches  long. 
When  passed,  they  are  drawn  together  by  a  suture-adjuster — ^an  instru- 
ment which  pinches  the  wires  on  either  side  of  the  fissujfe  into  approxi- 
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mation  with  its  fellow.  The  bntton  of  suitable  size  and  sbape  is  now 
placed  npon  tbe  wiresy  tbe  concave  snrface  corresponding  to  the  fistnlfty 
and  carried  down  gentlj  against  the  surfttce  of  the  porta  The  shot 
are  then  passed  down  over  the  approximated  ends  of  the  sutures,  and 
fixed  against  the  button.  The  author  insists  that  one  of  the  marked 
peculiarities  of  the  button-suture  is  the  separate  and  independent  action 
of  each  wire.  The  only  precaution  requisite  is  to  have  the  shape  of 
the  button  made  to  correspond  to  that  of  the  fistula,  and  its  perfora- 
tions to  that  of  the  points  of  suture.  Quietude  and  accuracy  of  approxi- 
mation are  secured.  ^  But  probably  one  of  the  most  important 
advantages  of  the  button-suture  is  the  protection  that  it  affords  to  the 
denuded  edges  of  the  fistule."  The  edges  thus  covered  by  a  sort  of 
shield  are  secured  from  irritation  by  discharges  and  chafing. 

The  cases  related  in  which  this  ingenious  proceeding  was  employed 
certainly  bear  evidence  to  its  efficacy.  But  we  think  it  right  to  obsmne 
that  Dr.  Boiseman  has  earned  for  himself  an  easy  triumph  by  comparing 
his  suture  with  that  of  Dr.  Sims,  instead  of  with  that  of  Mr.  Brookes. 
It  so  happens  that  the  brad-suture  of  this  latter  surgeon  fulfils  exactly 
the  indications  which  the  author  points  out  as  being  exclusively  accom- 
plished by  his  own.  No  form  of  suture — ^not  even  Dr.  Bozeman*8 — 
admits  of  being  more  effisctually  adapted  to  varied  circumstances,  or 
possesses  the  important  merit  of  allowing  each  point  of  suture  to  exert 
an  independent  action.  It  even  appears  to  us  to  enjoy  the  advantage 
of  diverting  the  dragging  more  completely  from  the  edges  of  the  fistule, 
and  to  be  in  consequence  less  liable  to  failure  from  the  sutures  ulcer- 
ating their  way  out.  In  fine,  Dr.  Bozeman  ought  to  have  contrasted 
his  operation  with  Mr.  Brookes's.  By  leaving  this  out  of  sight — which 
in  all  probability  he  has  done  simply  from  not  comprehending  its  exact 
nature  and  mode  of  action — he  has  overlooked  the  fiict  that  two  of  the 
essential  conditions  of  success  in  the  cure  of  this  troublesome  lesion — 
accurate  adaptation  and  independent  action  of  each  point  of  suture — 
had  been  gained  to  surgery  before  his  own  induction.  The  peculiar 
and  great  merit  of  Dr.  Bozeman's  button  or  shield  lies  in  the  protection 
it  affi>rds  to  the  line  of  fissure.  This  contrivance  is  new,  and  we  anti- 
cipate that  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  valuable  accession  to  our  means  of 
ensuring  the  success  of  the  operation  for  the  cure  of  vesico-vaginal 
fistula.  In  this  belief  we  have  given  Dr.  Bozeman's  description  in 
detail,  and  commend  it  to  the  considerationof  those  who  are  interested 
in  plastic  surgery. 


Abt.  Y. — On  certain  Toinfvl  Muscular  AffecHona  simulcUing  Inflame 
maiory,  Neuralgic,  or  Organic  Disease.  By  Thomas  Inman,  M.D. 
(Lond.),  Lecturer  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  at 
the  Royal  Infirmary  Medical  School,  Physician  to  the  Northern 
Hospital,  ko,,  «kc. — Liverpool^  1856.     pp.  49. 

Db.  Ikxan  details  several  interesting  cases  in  proof  of  tlie  £gu^  that 
pains  frequently  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  body  which  may  be 
shown  to  result  from  over-fiitigue  of  certain  sets  of  musdes,   but 
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which,  unless  traced  to  their  true  cause,  may  be,  and  frequently  are, 
regarded  as  the  result  of  a  deeper-seated  and  more  serious  disease,  to 
the  no  less  serious  detriment  of  the  patient.  The  author  observes 
that  the  abdominal  muscles  are  more  '*  frequently  the  seat  of  pain  than 
any  others,"  and  ''  that  it  is  always  (when  muscular)  referred  to  the 
costal  origin  of  the  external  oblique."  The  signs  by  which  the 
nature  of  these  pains  is  to  be  detected,  are  stated  thus: 

"They  are  usually  dull  and  aching  in  the  morning,  then  more  acute,  and  at 
night  they  are  severe  and  burning ;  they  are  scarcely  relieved  by  pressure, 
stretching  to  the  opposite  side  gives  temporary  relief;  a  recumbent  posture  on 
the  afTected  side  almost  always  cures  for  a  time.  The  pain  is  commonly  absent 
in  bed  and  shortly  after  rising,  but  goes  on  increasing  in  severity  towards 
night.  Friction  has  little  influence  over  it;  taking  a  deep  inspiration  com- 
monly aggravates  it,  or  appears  to  do  so,  by  brinffing  on  a  '  stitch* — ^i.e.,  a 
cramp  in  some  of  the  muscular  fibres — ^and  care  must  oe  taken  lest  this  symptom 
should  suggest  pleurisy."  (p.  25.) 

Dr.  luman's  paper  is  instructive,  and  contains  numerous  suggestive 
remarks,  which  render  it  valuable  to  the  practitioner,  to  whose 
attention  we  specially  commend  it. 


Abt.  VI. — Prdctical  Ohsermtions  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Tobacco. 
By  JoHK  LiZARS,  late  Professor  of  Surgery  to  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  and  lately  Senior  Operating  Surgeon  to  the  Boyal 
Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  Sixth  Edition. — Edinburgh,  1857. 
pp.  42. 

Any  one  who  has  experienced  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  cigar  after  a 
day  of  intense  bodily  fatigue,  will  feel  that  there  is  something  wrong 
in  the  sweeping  denunciation  to  which  the  employment  of  tobacco  is 
at  present  exposed.  We  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Lizars,  Mr.  Solly, 
and  others,  who  disapprove  of  the  habitual  resort  to  so  powerful  a 
sedative  as  tobacco  is,  even  in  its  mildest  form ;  but  we  much  fear  that 
the  extravagant  manner  in  which  the  war  is  commenced  will  fail  to 
produce  the  efiects  that  all  sanitary  reformei's  would  desire.  Thus, 
the  frequency  of  cancer  of  the  tongue,  of  which  Mr.  Lizars  gives  us 
three  very  vivid  representations,  and  which  he  attributes  to  excessive 
smoking,  cannot  be  proved  to  bear  any  very  alarming  proportion  to 
the  number  of  persons  who  indulge  in  the  Virginian  weed.  Nor,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  by  a  contemporary,  does  insanity  bear  any  ratio 
to  the  extent  to  which  smoking  prevails.  In  short,  a  much  more 
careful  collecting  and  sifting  of  evidence  will  be  necessary  to  place 
upon  a  scientific  basis  the  assertions  of  the  coiUe  qui  coUte  enemies  of 
tobacco.  We  hope  to  bring  this  very  important  question  more  fully 
before  our  readers;  but  while  we  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing 
ourselves  generally  in  fiivour  of  a  razzia  against  Kegalias,  Paesanos, 
Cubas,  Cavendish,  high-dried  Welsh,  Kappee,  et  Jt>oe  genus  omiiCy  we 
would  beg  the  energetic  opponents  of  the  tobacco-nuisance  to  bear  in 
mind  that  there  is  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides,  and  that  they 
are  likely  to  damage  a  good  cause  by  the  excess  of  zeal  and  vitupe- 
ration which  they  are  now  indulging  in. 
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Abt.  YIL — Varicoie  Veint ;  their  ITaiure,  Cantequeneeif  and  Treai- 
merU,  pattiative  and  curative.  By  HinT  T.  Chapxak,  F.R.C.S.9 
Ac, — London,  1856.  pp.  99. 
This  little  Tolmne,  the  auUior  states  in  the  prafiioe,  oonsistB,  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  section  on  the  paUiatire  treatment  of  TariXy  of  a 
reprint  of  several  papers  on  the  oorative  treatment  of  the  ahove  oom- 
plainty  from  the  pages  of  the  **  Medical  Times  and  Oaaette."  The 
author  lays  stress  on  the  iotimaie  connexion  which  exists  hetween 
dilatation  and  inflammation  of  the  voions  walk,  and  contends  that 
pathological  writers  have  not  pointed  it  oat  with  soch  distinctness  as 
to  attract  attention  to  it  practically. 

In  the  first  part,  the  author  describes  the  nature,  causes,  and  conse- 
quences of  varix;  in  the  second,  the  treatment.  Under  the  latter 
head  he  justly  condemns  the  various  surgical  operations  that  have 
been  heretofore  resorted  to  for  the  cure  of  the  malady,  because — 

*'  Firtt,  there  is  more  or  less  dan^  of  extensive  phlebitis  saperrening  upon 
the  section  or  ligature  of  veins,  in  whatever  manner  it  may  be  o^ncted. 
And,  secottdfy,  were  no  such  consequence  to  be  apprehended,  every  operation 
hitherto  devised  fails,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  m  accomplishing  the  object 
for  which  it  was  performed."  (p.  40.) 

Under  the  head  of  curative  treatment,  the  author  describes  his 
appliances  of  wet  strapping  and  bandaging,  with  ingenious  modes  of 
effecting  local  compression.  We  believe  indeed  that,  at  the  present 
time,  all  right-minded  surgeons  are  agreed  that  the  best  mode  of 
remedying  this  complaint  is  by  the  aid  of  circular  pressure.  "  In  the 
present  state  of  information  upon  the  subject,"  says  Mr.  Syme,*  "  it 
seems  that  the  most  judicious  course  in  treating  varix  is  to  be  satisfied 
with  remedying  its  bad  consequences,  and  using  means  for  preventing 
their  occurrence.** 

The  author  has  appended  notes  of  eight  cases  corroborative  of  the 
utility  of  the  measures  which  he  advocates.  The  work  is  clearly 
written,  and  reflects  credit  on  the  intelligence  and  industry  of  the 
author. 


Abt.  VIIL — The  Liverpool  MeduxhChirwrgioal  JoumoiL    No.  1. 

January,  1857. 

Whether  or  not  the  conductors  of  the  '  Liverpool  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  Journal'  have  met  a  want  by  the  establishment  of  a  half-yearly 
periodical,  is  a  point  upon  which  we  offer  no  opinion.  That  a  town 
containing  hospital  accommodation  for  1400  patients  presents  a  large 
field  for  the  cultivation  of  medical  science,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  ; 
but  it  is  an  open  question  whether,  in  the  commonwealth  of  science, 
every  province  or  provincial  town  should  be  individually  represented 
by  its  own  journal,  or  whether  their  honour  and  dignity  would  not  be 
sufficiently  maintained,  and  the  true  interest  of  science  advanced,  by 
seeking  as  much  as  possible  to  combine  and  interchange  their  labours 
in  periodicals  representing  a  still  larger  sphere.     Time  will  affoixi  the 

•  rrineiplea  of  Sniieiy,  p.  123.  1886. 
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answer.  Bot  we  certainly  tlunk  that  the  new  Jonraal  justifies  the 
fteiing  of  respect,  we  would  almost  say  of  -veneration,  which  the  name 
of  Liverpool  excites  when  we  examine  the  records  of  oar  profession, 
and  call  to  mind  what  men  like  Pai^  Alanson,  and  Carrie  have 
achieved; — ^Park,  who  was  the  first  to  perform,  and  successfully,  ex- 
<stsion  of  the  knee-joint ;  Alanson,  the  chief  reformer  of  the  old  system 
of  amputation,  according  to  which,  out  of  forty-six  cases,  nineteen 
died,  and  none  recovered  without  more  or  less  dangerous  symptoms ; 
Currie,  whose  name  stands  equally  high  as  a  physician,  a  literary  man, 
and  a  politician. 

The  new  Journal  is  very  propeiiy  introduced  hy  a  sketch  of  the 
medical  history  of  Liverpool,  by  Mr.  Fletcher;  and  then  follow 
eleven  papers  on  medical,  surgical,  and  obstetric  subjects,  of  a 
practical  character,  and  of  more  or  less  interest.  We  would  par- 
ticularly direct  attention  to  Mr.  Higginson's  cases  of  transfudon,  and 
to  Dr.  Sinclair's  case  of  idiopathic  tetanus;  to  which  we  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  adverting  more  fully  in  our  quarterly  reports^ 


Abt.  IX. — On  Rheumatism^  BheumtUic  Oaut,  and  SciaHca:  their 
Faihology,  Symptoms,  and  TreeUmeni.  By  Henbt  Wiluam  Ful- 
LCB,  M.D.  Cantab.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
London,  Assistant  Physician  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  dec  &c. 
Second  Edition. — London,  1856.     pp.  464. 

Ws  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  a  second  edition  of  Dr.  Fuller's  work 
on  ihenmatism  is  already  called  for.  The  book  recommends  itself  so 
strongly  to  the  professional  reader,  both  on  account  of  the  scientific 
treatment  of  the  subject  and  for  the  clearness  and  amenity  of  its  style, 
that  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  very  extensively  referred  to.  Dr. 
Fuller  has  enriched  the  present  edition  by  considerable  additions, 
bearing  chiefly  on  the  therapeutical  appliances  at  our  command  in 
rheumatic  gout,  in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  in  sciatica. 


Abt.  X. — D^ects  of  Sight;  their  Ifaiure,  Causes,  Freventian,  and  Gene- 
red  ManagemerU.  By  T.  Wbabton  Jonis,  F.E.S.,  F.B.C.S.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and  Snigery  in  University  College, 
London;  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital;  late  Fulierian  Pro- 
fessor of  Physiology  in  the  Boyal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  ; 
Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of  Copen- 
hagen, Corresponding  Member  of  the  Imperial  Medical  Society  of 
Vienna,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Biology  of  Paris^  &c — London, 
1856.    pp.  149. 

AlTEB  an  introductory  chapter,  in  which  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  individual  parts  of  the  eye  are  succinctly  explained,  Mr.  Whar- 
ton Jones  discusses  the  choice  of  light  for  working  by,  and  the  general 
precautions  to  be  observed  in  the  employment  of  sight.  He  then,  in 
the  third  chapter,  proceeds  to  place  before  the  reader  the  special  dan- 
gers which  beset  the  organ*    The  succeeding  three  chapters  are  devoted 
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to  the  defects  of  Bight,  catazact^  mydriaaiB,  myopy,  preabyopy,  aman- 
rotic  affections,  and  defects  depending  on  Icm  of  eorrespondenoe  of  the 
senaationf!  and  moyemente  of  the  two  eyes. 

The  third  part,  which  comprifles  two  chapters,  is  devoted  to  the 
prevention  and  management  of  morbid  states  of  the  eyes  affecting 
different  periods  of  life,  and  to  the  preservation  of  the  eyes  in  certain 
general  diseases.  We  have  perused  the  work  with  interest,  and  have 
no  doubt,  from  its  practical  utility,  that  it  will  find  a  good  reception 
with  the  public.  At  the  same  time,  we  would  suggest  that  the  remarks 
on  the  methods  of  operating  in  cataract  are  not  adapted  to  the  general 
objects  of  the  book ;  while  other  parts,  especially  the  observations  on 
colour-blindness,  might  very  suitably  receive  further  extension. 


Abt.  XL — Die  Cholera  in  der  SehweUz,  Von  Hermakk  Lbbebt,  Pro- 
fessor d.  Med.  Klinik  in  Zurich. — Frank/urt-amr-Main,  185G. 
pp.  93. 

The  Cholera  in  Switzerland,     By  Herxahk  Lebekt.     1856. 

Lebebt,  the  well-known  micrologist^  here  presents  himself  to  us  in 
a  field  of  research  very  different  fimm  that  on  which  we  are  accua- 
tomed  to  meet  him.  He  gives  us  the  results  of  his  observations  in 
the  epidemic  of  cholera  in  Zurich  in  the  autumns  of  1854  and  1855. 
In  the  first  chapter  we  find  a  short  account  of  the  former  epidemics  of 
cholera  in  Switzerland ;  he  afterwards  describes  the  manner  in  which  the 
disease  manifested  itself  in  the  town  of  Zurich,  and  then  passes  on  to  the 
principal  part  of  the  memoir,  his  own  observations  in  the  ho^ital  of 
the  canton.  Here  we  meet  first  with  his  notes  on  the  diarrhoea  ac- 
companying the  epidemics  of  cholera,  and  particularly  on  that  form 
which  usually  precedes  the  real  attack;  and  lias,  by  many  pathologists, 
received  the  desiguation  "premonitory."  We  are  struck  with  the 
large  proportion  of  cases  in  which  it  had  been  altogether  absent.  As 
this  is  a  quceatio  vexaia,  we  will  introduce  Lebert*s  own  account : 

"  Among  our  96  cases,  it  had  been  doubtless  present  in  45  cases — ^i.  e.,  in 

47  per  cent IS  cases  were  doubtful.    In  some  of  them  the  prodromic 

diarrhoea  had  probably  existed,  but  could  not  be  proved  with  certainty ;  if  we 
add,  howeyer,  even  these  to  the  ascertained  oases,  we  yet  obtain  scarcely  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  number.  The  complete  absence  of  the  prodromic  diarrhcea 
was  demonstrated  in  33  cases— i.  e.,  in  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole. 

"  Coucerniug  the  relation  of  the  diarrhcea  to  the  fatal  cases,  and  to  those 
ending  in  convalescence,  the  following  table  shows : 

Among  the  45  fatal  caaet,  Among  the  Al  terminating  in  convalescence. 

It  was  ascertained  in    .    20,  or  44  per  cent.     ...    in  25,  or  49  per  cent. 
It  was  doubtful  in    .    .    13,  „  29       „  ...    in    6,  „  10       „ 

It  had  been  absent  in    .    12,  „  27       „  ...    m  21,  „  41       „ 

(p.  25.) 

The  duration  of  the  prodromic  diarrhcBa  varied  from  one  day  to 
three  weeks;  it  was  not  found  shorter  in  the  fatal  cases  than  in  those 
who  recovered. 

The  dkdera  nostras-^-or,  as  we  should  term  it,  sporadic  or  English 
cholera  (cholerine) — is  considered  as  essentially  identical  with  Asiatic 
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chole^^  but  oialj  as  a  milder  form  of  it.     It  was  still  more  rarely 
preceded  by  diarrhcBa  than  the  aeyerer  form. 

We  forbear  entering  into  the  description  of  the  yarious  symptoms; 
we  can,  however,  not  omit  mentioning  Lebert's  notes  on  the  secretion 
of  urine.  The  continuance  of  the  secretion  daring  the  whole  attack 
has  been  observed  six  times  among  the  ninety-six  cases  j  but  also  in 
these  the  quantity  was  considerably  diminiBhed,  and  albumen  was 
always  admixed.  In  some  of  the  remaining  cases  the  suppression  of 
the  urine  ceased  after  the  lapse  of  forty-eight  hours,  in  others  only 
after  four  or  six  days;  on  the  average,  however,  urine  was  passed  for 
the  first  time  in  the  course  of  the  third  or  in  the  beginning  of  the^ 
fourth  day.  Not  more  than  once  the  urine  first  disduu^^  was  found 
free  from  albumen.  The  further  examination  of  the  urine  by  Messrs. 
Lehmann  and  Yolk,  of  Zurich,  showed  the  chloride  of  sodium  and 
the  urea  to  be  considerably  diminished  during  the  first  days  after 
the  suppression  of  the  urine;  that  their  amount  afterwards  becomes 
increased  beyond  the  average,  as  is  the  case  with  the  total  quantity  of 
the  urine  b^ore  it  returns  to  the  normal  medium.  Thus  we  find,  in 
one  of  the  cases,  that  the  qiumtUy  of  urine  (twenty-four  hours)  fluc- 
tuated from  the  third  to  the  sixth  day  between  405  and  470  cubic 
centimetres;  that  it  rose  on  the  seventh  to  2879  cubic  centimetres, 
and  averaged  on  the  following  days  nearly  1500  cubic  centimetres ; 
9pec^  grcmiy,  between  1006  and  1014:  chloride  of  sodium,  from  the 
third  to  the  sixth  day,  between  0-3272  and  0*9494  gramme;  on  the 
seventh,  7*7215  grammes;  on  the  eighth, 5 '5398  grammes:  urea,  from, 
the  third  to  sixth  day,  6*266  to  7*094  grammes;  on  the  seventh, 
60*594  grammes;  on  the  eighth,  40  grammes.  These  figures  are  the 
more  viduable  as  they  agree  with  those  obtained  by  Professor  Buhl  of 
Munich. 

The  cholera  nuh  was  observed  only  three  times,  and  in  each  of  these 
cases  towards  the  end  of  the  first  week ;  two  of  them  terminated  in 
convalescence,  one  fatally. 

Begarding  the  age  of  the  patients,  the  largest  number  were  between 
thirty-six  and  forty-five  years  old.  The  proportion  of  fiital  cases  was 
largest  after  the  sixtieth  year. 

For  the  author's  remarks  regarding  the  pathological  anatomy  of  the 
disease,  and  the  treatment  adopted,  we  refer  to  the  essay  itself,  which 
may  be  perused  with  pleasure  and  advantage.  The  various  chapters 
are  elucidated  by  a  series  of  cases.  The  whole  is  written  in  an  easy 
style,  containing  scarcely  any  references  to  other  authors,  which  may 
be  partly  attributed  to  the  circumstance  that  Lebert  wrote  it  away 
from  his  usual  haunts,  in  the  delightful  little  town  Beao^  in  Switzerland, 


Abt.  XII. — The  Change  of  Life  in  Health  and  Diseaee.     By  Edwabd 
John  Tilt,  M.D.     Second  Edition. — ZoncUnif  1857.    pp.  307. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  introducing  to  our  readers  a  second  edition 
of  Br.  Tilt's  work,  because  we  believe  that  much  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  and  no  little  negligence  on  that  of  our  profession,  have 

88-xix.  'll 
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oontribiited  to  the  pfreryalence  of  erroneooa  viewn  of  tike  mibject  of 
which  he  treats.  The  book  embraces  the  phjsiolpgy  of  the  change  of 
lifSo^  the  genend  principles  of  pathology  at  that  period,  the  general 
principles  of  therapeutics  and  hygiene,  and  the  consideration  of  the 
diseases  of  the  Teprodnctive  and  other  oigans  occorring  at  the  climac- 
teric. It  also  contains  a  nnmber  of  tables  of  more  or  less  interest,  to 
which  we  most  refer  the  reader. 

The  ikct  of  protracted  menstmation  and  fecondity  is  shown  in  a 
tabtdated  statement,  that  of  10,000  pregnant  women,  436  were  up- 
wards of  forty  years  of  age ;  and  of  these,  61  exceeded  the  age  of  forty- 
five,  and  S  the  age  of  fifty — one  being  fifty-two,  another  fifty-three^ 
and  the  third,  fifty-fimr:  on  which  onr  anther  remarks: 

**  I  hare  insisted  on  the  freauency  of  pregnancy  late  in  l^e,  because  giievons 
mistakes  haye  often  followed  toe  practitioner's  persuasion  of  its  impossibility. 
To  my  knowledge,  pre^ancy  late  in  Hfe  has  been  mistaken  in  three  cases  far 
sa  orarian  tumour,  ana  waa  treated  by  iodine,  mercurials,  and  tisht  bandaffin?, 
which  OMised  the  death  of  the  diild,  and  greatly  eomprooiisea  the  motb^s 
healtL" 

The  following  observation  will  interest  those  who  may  be  called 
vpoa  to  advise  in  sach  matters : 

"*  If  I  were  consulted  respecting  the  chance  of  issne  finom  a  lady  i^d  forty- 
fiye,  I  should  ask  when  menstruation  first  araeared ;  and  if  it  were  eighteen  or 
nineteen,  I  ahould  infer  the  prolong^ation  oi  the  menstrual  flow  beyond  tiie 
average  time,  which  would  of  coarse  mcrease  the  ehanee  of  loss  to  be  sustained 
by  an  insurance  office." 

In  a  brief  notice  like  the  present,  we  ean  only  point  otit  in  general 
terms  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  author,  leaving  the  more  inti- 
mate examination  of  the  work  to  those  who  desire  to  investigate  and 
study  the  subjects  it  contains.     The  particulars  chiefly  sought  to  be 
established  may  be  thus  summed  up :  the  period  of  life  oompriBed  be- 
tween the  fortieth  and  fiftieth  years,  commonly  called  the  change  of 
life,  is  eminently  critical;  while  in  most  women  the  critieal  j^eno- 
mena  with  which  this  epoch  abounds  are  instrumental  in  removing 
previous  complaints  and  strengthening  the  constittttion,  there  are  & 
certain  number  of  women  in  whom  these  critical  phenomena  give  rise 
to  numerous,  and  sometimeB  fiital,  diseases.     Tlie  natural  histoty  of 
the  change  of  life  can  alone  indicate  the  best  modes  of  treatment  for 
the  complaints  incidental  to  this  period.     For  the  preeerration  of  the 
health  of  women  at  the  change  of  life,  it  is  neoeesaxy  that  they  should 
adhere  to  a  judiciously  laid  down  code  of  hygiene.     Many  forms  of 
nervous  disoider,  affisctions  of  the  digestive  oigans,  eapecially  of  the 
biliary  apparatus,  and  of  the  skin  (these  last  being  rather  tedious  than 
severe),  fi^uently  occur  at  this  period.     There  are  ganglionic  nervous 
affections,  which  should  be  carefully  distinguished  fiiom  the  cerebral 
and  the  spinal  nervous  affectionfl^  with  which  th^  i^  now  ooiifoonded, 
because  tney  ofl^i  coincide  and  alternate  with  them,     Thero  are 
several  well-detennined  modes  of  cerebro-spinal  disturbance  to  which 
the  term  hysteria  is  indisoriminately  applied,  and  unless  dearly  defined, 
that  term  is  a  bar  to  the  progress  of  mental  pathology,  by  lending  to 
ognoraaoe  a  fleasniific  ektak.    Oevebral  afiections  are  bo  common  at  the 
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change  of  life,  that  few  women,  if  any,  escape  the  milder  forms  of 
cerebro-spinal  disturbance ;  and  these^  if  neglected^  sometimes  merge 
into  the  many  yarieties  of  insanity,  the  worst  eases  being,  however, 
}>eculiarly  amenable  to  treatment,  of  which  the  local  implication  of 
sedatiyes  is  an  essential  part.  And  lastly,  women  at  the  change  of 
life  are  firaqoently  afflicted  with  cancer,  gout,  and  rheumatism. 

The  chapter  rfourth)  on  the  "  General  Principles  of  Treatment  at  the 
Change  of  Life,  contains  some  very  judicious  remarks  on  the  employ* 
ment  of  remedies,  calculated  to  be  useful  to  the  practitioner;  and  we 
quote  the  following  observations  in  order  to  show  the  mode  of  reason* 
ing  adopted  by  the  author: 

"  If  nature  bled,  in  different  wajs,  208  women  out  of  500,  it  erideiillT  shows 
that  this  spontaneous  effort  of  a  hidden  force  to  rdieve  the  system  often  de- 
serves imitation.  If  326  out  of  500  suffered  from  sinking  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  from  fainting:,  debility,  and  chlorosis,  it  shows  that  stimulants  and 
strengthening  treatment  may  oe  as  indispensable  at  the  change  of  life  as  at 
puberty.  IT  75  out  of  50O  had  frequent  diarriicea  or  coustipation  at  this 
period,  it  shows  that  purgatives  may  often  be  safely  exhibited.  If  285  out  of 
500  had  unusual  ^rspirations  or  sweating,  it  is  a  positive  proof  of  the  utility 
of  sudorifics  at  this  epocL  If  134  out  ofSOO  suffered  continually  from  bilious- 
ness, jaundice,  water  brash,  vomiting,  and  dyspepsia^  it  is  clear  that  alkidies 
will  be  often  useful.  If  in  277  out  of  500  the  nervous  system  was  actually 
steeped  in  a  more  or  less  intense  state  of  stupor,  it  is  aninaication  of  the  ^eat 
utihty  of  sedatives.  If,  in  many,  the  organ  most  prone  to  disease  suffered 
most  at  this  period,  does  it  not  show  the  necessity  of  discovering  this  weak 
organ  from  the  patient's  previous  history,  so  as  to  give  it  protection  P 

"  In  exhibiting  remedies  at  this  period,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  a 
prejudice  firmly  rooted  in  the  minds  of  many,  that  the  change  of  life  is  synony- 
mous with  old  age,  for  the  principles  of  treatment  apj^cmble  to  diseases  o€  old 
lige  will  not  suit  those  of  the  cbmge  of  life.  Then,  as  at  puberty,  there  may 
be  vital  energy,  but  latent  and  oppressed,  so  that  bleeding  and  lowering  mea- 
sures sometimes  develop  an  unexpected  amount  of  strength.  I  thoroughly 
believe  in  the  efficacy  of  the  modes  of  treatment  suggested  by  the  study  of 
natural  phenomena,  for  several  cases  recorded  ia  this  work  will  show  how,  by 
following  the  suggestions  of  nature^  I  have  been  able,  in  a  few  dajrs,  to  reUeve 
patients  who  had  been  suffering  for  years.  With  the  exception  of  those 
afflicted  with  caneer  or  structunu  affections,  the  number  unaffected  by  treat- 
ment is  extiemelv  small,  though  many,  satisfied  with  a  first  instalment  of  reco- 
vered health,  will  not  allow  a  perfect  recovery  to  be  made.  They  would  rather 
bear  tiieir  aocostomed  evils  than  submit  to  the  tedium  of  following  out  a  syste- 
matic plan;  they  oppose  the  stubbornness  of  prejudice  to  advice  founded  on 
fully-proved  facts,  and  then  impertinently  talk  of  the  *  deplorable  inefficacy  of 
meoicme,'  when,  in  fact,  tAey  mil  not  be  cured,'* 

We  heartily  concur  in  the  hope,  earnestly  expressed  by  the  author, 
that  an  accurate  study  of  this  important  period  of  life  may  diffuse  a 
better  appreciation  of  its  beneficial  influence,  as  well  as  lead  to  the  pre- 
vention of  the  safiferings  often  attending  it,  and  to  more  rational  and 
ay  stematic  modes  of  treatment. 
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Abt.  XIIL— ^A«  Meehanimn  of  the  Oubernaeukun  Testis,  tciih  an 
IfUroduetory  Sketch  qf  the  Devdopmeni  of  the  Testes,  and  an  Ap^ 
pendix  on  the  purpose  of  their  Descent  from  the  Abdomen.  Bj 
Jomr  CuasAxa>,  M.D. — Edinburgh,  1856.    pp.  40. 

This  is  an  inangnral  prize  thesis^  the  natnre  of  wbicb  is  safficiently  dis- 
played by  the  title.  After  a  brief  sketch  of  the  development  of  the 
testes,  Dr.  Cleland  enters  npon  the  special  subject  of  his  work  by  quoting 
the  observations  of  original  inquirers  from  Hunter  downwards,  and 
then  records  the  conclusions  which  he  himself  arrived  at  after  the 
dissection  of  five  subjects  at  about  the  middle  period  of  fcetal  life. 
These  are  summed  up  as  follows: 

''First,  they  show  that  there  is  no  simple  ligament  running  directly  from 
the  testicle  to  the  scrotam,  bat  that  the  fiDrona  tissue  of  the  gubemacolum  is 
composed  of  a  superficial  fibrous  layer  of  peritoneum,  and  of  tne  fibnMxUular 
tissue  within  the  same,  which  occupies  the  plica  gubematrix ;  of  ascending 
and  descending  fibres  from  the  aponeurosb  of  the  external  oblique  muscle ; 
and  of  asoendinff  and  descending  fibres  from  the  fascia  of  the  groin. 

"  Secondly,  they  show  tliat  there  is  no  permanent  definite  sac,  such  as  is 
described  by  Weber,  but  there  is  a  sac-like  space  left,  in  the  first  instance 
between  the  serous  and  fibrous  layers  of  the  peritoneum,  afterwards  between 
the  different  fibrous  layers,  and  lastly  between  the  fascia,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  eubemaculum  as  made  up  of  all  the  peritoneal  structures,  on  the  other. 

"Thirdly,  they  confirm  the  existence  of  cremasteric  fibres,  arched  down- 
wards upon  the  gubemaculum,  and  also  of  an  ascending  set  of  muscular  fibres ; 
but  these  latter  do  not  occupy  the  position  which  authors  have  assigned  to 
them^ — ^namely,  within  the  phca  gubematrix."  (p.  22.) 

The  author  dissents  from  the  view  which  assigns  to  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  gubemaculum  (believed  afterwards  to  become  cremasteric) 
any  agency  in  effecting  the  descent  of  the  testicle  from  the  abdomen 
to  the  scrotum,  and  combats  the  arguments  adduced  firom  certain  facts 
supplied  by  comparative  anatomical  researches,  believing  that  it  is  a 
vital  and  not  a  mechanical  process. 

An  appendix,  on  the  object  of  the  descent  of  the  testes  in  man,  and 
three  illustrative  lithographed  plates^  complete  the  work. 

Before  closing  our  remarks,  we  are  bound,  in  justice  to  the  well- 
known  labours  of  Mr.  Curling,  to  claim  for  that  gentleman,  in  this 
Elace,  a  measure  of  justice  which  he  has  not  met  in  Dr.  Cleland's 
anda  That  this  error  has  been  inadvertent  we  doubt  not,  but  it  is 
not  the  less  necessary  on  that  account  to  point  it  out.  In  collating 
the  observations  of  others,  Dr.  Cleland  quotes  M.  Robin,  and,  in  the 
succeeding  paragraph,  Mr.  Curling;  the  former  from  the  'Crazette 
M^dicale  de  Paris,'  1849 ;  the  latter  from  the '  Cyclopndia  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,'  article  Testicle,  1850;  stating  that  'Hhe  description 
of  Mr.  Curling  is  nearly  identical  with  M.  Robin'a"  (p.  15.)  The 
inference  from  this  passage  that  M.  Bobin  was  the  prior  observer,  is 
natural  and  unavoidable.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  Mr.  Curling's 
observations  were  made  and  published  many  years  before  those  of 
M.  Bobin,  having  first  appeared  in  the  'Luicet,*  April  lOth,  1841, 
p.  72,  as  well  as  in  the  'Medical  Gazette'  of  the  same  period;  a  cir* 
cunLstance  which  is  moreover  pointed  out,  we  observe,  in  the  article 
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referred  to  ia  the  '  CydopsBdia,'  in  which  place  the  author's  original 
remarks  in  relation  to  this  subject  are  quoted  verbatim  fix>m  the 
sources  named. 


Art.  XLV.—On  Diseaaea  of  the  Skin,    By  Erasmus  Wilson,  F.R.S. 

Fourth  Edition.— Zowibn>  1857.    pp.  747. 

Mb.  Wilson's  work,  <  On  Diseases  of  the  Skin,*  has  now  been  suffi- 
ciently long  before  the  public  to  render  any  detailed  notice  of  it  on 
our  part  superfluona  In  the  present  issue  several  additions  have  been 
made,  which  enhance  the  value  of  the  book,  and  render  it  eminently 
a  book  of  reference  on  this  specialty.  While  we  do  not  in  any  way 
underrate  the  importance  of  carefiil  study  of  the  local  phenomena  of 
skin  diseases,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  the  questions  regarding  their 
relation  to  the  viscera,  to  the  organs  of  sanguification,  and  to  the  ner- 
Toua  system,  answered  by  something  more  definite  tlum  a  passing  allu- 
sion to  disordered  assimilation  and  innervation.  Whether  we  believe 
in  the  cUaMse  herpiUqus  of  French  writers,  and  the  zurUekgetretene 
KroUze  of  some  German  physicians,  or  not,  we  cannot  in  daily  practice 
&il  to  see  the  constant  relation  that  exists  between  cutaneous  affections 
and  derangements  of  the  internal  organs.  To  place  these  vague  notions 
on  a  firm  basis  of  physiological  pathology,  is  re8er?ed  for  Siture  der- 
matologists; in  the  meantime,  we  take  pleasure  in  referring  to  Mr. 
Wilson's  useful  volume  for  the  information  now  attainable,  the  more 
so  as  by  the  anatomical  classification  which  he  adopts,  he  makes  a 
decided  step  in  advance,  and  facilitates  the  acquisition  of  dermatology 
by  removing  much  of  the  m3r8tery  that  former  writers  had  thrown 
around  it. 


Art.  XY. — I.  PkUea  of  the  Brain,  in  ExpUmatUm  qf  the  Fhyaieal 
Faeukiea  of  the  Nervous  System.  By  Joseph  Swan.— Xotuiafiy 
18d3.     4to.    pp.  67.     Twenty-two  Plates. 

2,  On  the  Origins  of  the  Visiud  Powers  ofthei^Optie  Nerve,  By  Joseph 
Swan. — London,  1856.    4 to.    pp.  45.    Nine  Plate& 

Thseb  is  confessedly  no  department  of  Anatomical  inquiry  more  dif- 
ficult, or  less  satisfiM^tory  in  its  results,  than  that  which  relates  to  the 
structure  of  the  Cerebnd  Hemispheres.  Beyond  the  general  fiict  that 
the  fibrous  portion,  or  white  substance,  of  these  ganglionic  masses  con- 
nects the  peripheral  grey  substance  forming  their  convolutions  with 
various  masses  of  central  grey  substance — especially  those  forming  the 
thalami  optici,  corpora  striata,  and  corpora  quadrigeminar--and  that  it 
also  forms  commissures^  nni^ipg  the  two  hemispheres  with  each  other 
transversely,  and  the  different  parts  of  the  hemispheres  with  each 
other  longitudinally,  nothing  can  be  said  to  have  been  positively  ascer- 
tained; and  the  statements  of  Foville  and  others,  who  have  asserted 
the  existence  of  special  tracts  of  fibrous  structure,  taking  various 
definite  directions,  have  been  received  by  all  experienced  anatomists 
with  justifiable  heaitatioii.     No  one  who  has  never  prosecuted  this 
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inquiiy  for  hinuelf,  can  bare  any  idea  of  the  Booroes  of  fiillacy  whidi 
arise  out  of  llie  varietj-  of  diiectioiu  in  idiicb  the  fibres  of  the  white 
substance  are  laid  down,  and  from  the  mutual  interpenetration  of  their 
different  fasciculi;  and  it  has  always  appeared  to  us  extremely  easy  for 
an  expert  dissector  to  demonstrate  in  a  dead  brain  almost  any  set  of 
fibres  which  the  ideational  action  of  his  own  living  cerebrum  might 
lead  him  to  believe  in. 

We  have  every  respect  for  Mr.  Swan*s  labours  in  Neurology,  and 
believe  that  there  are  few  persons  more  competent  than  himself  to 
trace  the  distribution  of  the  peripheral  termination  of  a  nerve -tnink, 
or  to  make  beautiful  preparations  oii\»  minute  ramificationa  But  we 
are  satisfied  that  he  mistakes  his  vocation,  when  he  applies  himself  to 
the  unravelling  of  the  perplexed  problem  which  the  structure  of  the 
Cerebrum  afibrds;  still  more^  when  he  adventures  into  the  domain  of 
psychical  inquiry.  We  appeal  to  any  one  who  has  ever  tried  to  ana- 
tomize a  brain,  whether  Mr.  Swan*s  plates  represent  anything  that 
COM  exist  in  Naturej — whether,  in  &ct^  they  are  not  rather  pictures  of 
ccurvingM  executed  out  of  the  brain-substance  acccnrding  to  certain  pre- 
oonceived  ideas  in  his  own  mind,  than  portraitures  of  disatctums  in 
which  the  true  course  of  the  cerebral  fibres  is  made  evident  by  the 
simple  clearing  away  of  what  previously  obscured  it. 

There  is  another  circumstance  that  iudi^)08es  us  to  attach  much 
importance  to  these  products  of  Mr.  Swan's  skill  and  perseverance. 
He  has  essayed  to  grapple  at  once  with  the  most  complicated  form  of 
the  problem,  that,  namely,  which  is  presented  by  the  Human  brain, 
instead  of  commencing  with  the  simplest,  which  is  exhibited  in  the 
brains  of  Pishes^  and  gradually  ascending  through  the  Vertebrate 
series,  until  he  arrives  at  Man.  We  have  long  been  convinced  that  it 
is  only  by  such  an  extended  comparative  investigation,  and  by  com- 
bining therewith  the  careful  study  of  development,  that  any  light  will 
be  thrown  upon  this  difficult  problem.  We  are  sore  that  much  eon 
be  done  by  any  one  who  has  the  time,  patience^  skill,  and  of^Mrtunity 
for  such  a  work;  and  that  a  rich  harvest  of  fiune  wonki  be  the  sure 
reward.  Mr.  SoUy  laid  a  good  foundation  many  years  since;  but  no 
one  has  yet  come  forward  to  build  upon  it. 

After  the  general  opinion  we  have  expressed,  our  readers  will 
ocaroely  expect  from  us  any  detailed  aooount  of  Mr.  Swan's  so-called 
disooveriea  In  &ct^  we  should  find  it  diffioult  to  give  audi  an 
account^  so  obscure  is  the  author's  laagnage,  so  oonfbaed  i^pear  to  be 
his  ideas.  In  the  first  of  these  two  menoirs,  he  seems  to  start  with 
the  notion  that  there  must  be  a  distmot  eeiefand  aonzoe  for  what  ke 
terms  the  ^  physicai'"  or  invdnntary  powets  of  the  nervous  sTsAem 
(apparently  foq^etting  or  not  knowing  that  these  powers  are  mani- 
jested  without  any  cetebmm  at  all) ;  mod  this  sowes  he  tries  to  dis- 
oover  by  dissection.  Aooording  to  him,  the  motor  tract  of  the  civra 
cerebri  (termed  by  him  the  voluntary  tract)  passes  on  throogh  Uie 
corpora  striata  to  the  anterior  bbes  of  the  brain.  The  sensitive  tract, 
on  the  other  hand,  passes  up  through  the  thalami  optici  to  the  convo- 
lutions chiefly  forming  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  toon.  Between 
these  two,  he  considers  that  an  involuntary  tract  is  interpoBod,  which 
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passes  np  tbroogb  the  anterior  part  of  the  thalami  optici,  and  the 
narrow  posterior  part  of  the  corpora  striata^  to  terminate  in  con^ola- 
tions  placed  at  the  outer  sides  of  the  summit  of  the  brain  towards  the 

Posterior  part  of  the  middle  lobe.  This  tract  he  states  to  be  continued 
ownwards  throughout  the  spinal  cord,  at  the  bottom  of  the  de^  an- 
terior fissure,  becoming  combined  with  both  the  anterior  and  posterior 
columns  of  the  cord. 

In  his  second  Memoir,  Mr.  Swan  describes  a  special  visual  tract, 
arising  from  the  part  of  the  thalamus  immediately  adjacent  to  the  soft 
commissure,  and  passing  upwards  to  a  special  conyolution,  between  the 
Toluntary  and  inyoluntarj  tracta.  We  presume  that  Mr.  Swan  will 
ultimately  disooTer  a  special  tract  for  each  of  the  other  senses. 

It  gives  us  much  pain  to  feel  ourselves  obliged  to  speak  in  these 
depreciating  terms  of  labours  which  have  been  attended  with  so  muck 
expense  of  time,  skill,  and  money,  as  those  of  Mr.  Swan  have  evidently 
cost;  but  the  interests  of  truth  are  paramount  with  us,  and  leave  us 
no  choioe  but  to  expn^ess  our  honest  eonvictions. 


Abt.  XVI.-— On  the  Drainage  amd  Sewage  of  London,  and  of  Large 
Towne,  By  Jaiixb  Ooplahd,  M.D.,  F.RS.,  Ac.  ke, — London, 
18^7.    pp.  30. 

Nobody  can  have  followed  the  lucubrations  of  the  Board  of  Works 
with  reference  to  the  proposed  intercepting  sewers,  which  are  to 
carry  off  the  whole  of  the  Xiondon  sewage  to  some  unknown  destini^ 
tion,  without  lidding  that  the  Board  are  acting  under  compulsion  rather 
than  upon  any  fixed  principle.  We  would  advise  them  to  peruse  the 
pamphlet  by  I>r.  Copkod,  in  which  they  may  find  clearly  stated  the 
great  sanitary  objects  that  a  proper  system  of  sewering  must  achieve, 
forcible  and  weli-gronnded  objections  to  the  plans  that  have  found  fitvour 
with  the  Board,  and  proposala  which,  in  a  sanitaiy,  agriculturaly  and 
economical  point  of  view,  merit  serious  consideration. 

Dr.  Copland  very  justly  dwells  upon  the  importance  of  utilizing  the 
sewage,  while  he  points  out  the  numerous  sources  of  danger  likely  to 
accrue  from  an  accumidation  into  one  focus  of  an  immense  amount  of 
sewage.  Hence  he  advises  that  numerous  reservoirs  should  be  formed, 
into  which  the  drains  of  limited  areas  are  to  discharge  their  contents, 
MBd  that  daoddDziDg  and  diom&ctiBg  agents  be  there  employed,  to 
enable  the  sewage  to  be  removed  in  the  solid  form  for  agricultural 
jmd  hortiealtozal  pnrposea.  It  is  a  £ur  subject  for  discussion,  whether 
^be  procsw  of  deodcoang  and  solidifying  the  manure  be  the  meet 
Advantageous^  or  whether  it  night  not  be  better,  by  the  aid  of  steam- 
power  and  well-^justed  tubing,  to  convey  the  manure  in  a  liquid  form 
dmotly  into  the  country;  but  of  one  thing  we  axe  certain,  that  any 
system  of  sewage  whioh  £Biil8  to  make  the  excrementitious  matter 
available  for  the  farmer  is  luiworthy  of  the  support  of  the  public, 
because  thus  only  can  we  meet  the  sanitary  requirements  of  the  caae, 
jmd  shall  at  the  same  time  secure  a  large  additional  retuni  for  the 
outlay,  in  the  shape  of  an  enormously  increased  fertility  of  our  fields 
and  our  gnrdenn 
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Abt.  XYII. — An  Iniroducdcn  to  Prcteiical  Pharmacy,  derigned  as  a 
Text-book  /or  the  Student  and  as  a  Guide  to  the  Physician  and 
PharmaceuUstf  with  many  Formulae  and  Prescriptions,  By  Edwabd 
Pabrish,  Graduate  in  Pharmacy^  Member  of  the  PhiladeiphiA 
College  of  Pharmacy,  and  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Aaso- 
elation,  and  Principal  of  the  School  of  Practical  Pharmacy,  Phila* 
delphia.  With  two  hundred  and  forty-three  IllustratiomL  — 
PhUaddphia.  pp.  544. 

While  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  we  are  gradually  seeking  to  separ 
rate  the  duties  of  preparing  and  dispensing  medicines  from  the  duties 
of  the  medical  man,  because  the  present  state  of  science  renders  it 
impossible  for  one  man  to  compass  both,  our  American  friends  are 
doing  their  best  to  perpetuate  this  heterogeneous  compound.  In  the 
comparatively  thinly-populated  districts  of  the  United  States,  it  can  as 
yet  scarcely  be  otherwise,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  book  like  the 
present  may  there  prove  of  great  use  to  the  physician.  It  is  what  it 
professes  to  be — an  introduction  to  practical  pharmacy;  and  speaking 
of  it  in  reference  to  our  own  country,  we  should  say  that  its  elementary 
bharacter,  and  the  profuse  illustrations  which  it  contains  of  the  various 
apparatus  required  in  the  preparation  of  chemicals,  in  compounding 
medicaments,  and  in  fitting  up  a  shop,  would  render  it  very  useful  to 
an  aspiring  druggist 

Art.  XYIIL— 1.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Stammering:  its  Pathology, 
Predisposing,  Exciting,  and  Proximate  Causes,  and  its  most  suocess- 
Jvl  Mode  of  Cure,  SeientifioaUy  Explained  With  Remarks  on  the 
Principles  wkicfi  should  Guide  the  Practitioner  in  the  Treatment  x^ 
all  purely  Nervous  Diseases,  By  J.  H.  Atres  Poett,  M.D., 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  L.  A.C.,  ke, — London, 
1856.     pp.  50. 

2.  A  Treatise  on  the  Cure  of  Stammering ;  witli  a  Notice  of  the  Life  q/ 
the  late  Thomas  Hunt,  and  a  General  Account  of  the  various  Syst&ns 
for  the  Cure  of  Impediments  in  Speech,  By  James  Huirr,  M.H.S.L., 
&o.  Second  Edition,  considerably  enlarged.  —  London,  1856. 
pp.  104. 

The  first  of  these  two  treatises  contains  a  rational  exposition  of  the 
nature  and  causes  of  stammering,  a  defect  which  but  too  often  results 
from  a  careless  education  in  early  life,  and  is  the  source  of  muck 
anxiety  and  trouble  to  the  individual  afterwards.  Dr.  Poett  points 
out  that  there  are  two  points  to  be  considered  in  reference  to  the 
removal  of  this  fiiult  We  should  first  attend  to  the  health  of  the 
patient ;  an  excitable  state  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems,  ana- 
logous to  that  prevailing  in  chorea,  being  the  predisposing  cause,  which 
is  amenable  to  therapeutic  and  dietetic  agents.  When  we  have  re- 
moved any  morbid  disturbance  of  this  kind,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
subject  the  individual  to  a  systematic  discipline,  by  which  the  bad 
habit  may  be  overcome.  This  habit  may  be  easily  checked  by  a 
carefiil  parent  or  master  in  its  incipient  stage;  but  when  onoe  esti^ 
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blisfaed,  the  stammerer  will  require  to  undergo  a  special  training,  de- 
manding separation  from  liis  ordinary  companions,  and  constant 
supervision.  The  sixth  chapter  contains  remarks  on  nervous  diseases 
generally,  that  are  not  at  all  to  the  point,  and  might  in  another  edition 
be  suitably  omitted.  With  this  exception,  we  can  recommend  Dr. 
Poett*s  pamphlet. 

Of  Mr.  Hunt's  Treatise  on  Stammering,  we  are  constrained  to 
speak  in  less  fiivourable  terms.  It  contains  some  sensible  remarks  on 
the  causation  of  the  defect,  but  we  are  not  informed  of  the  method 
pursued  by  the  author  for  its  removal;  while  he  indulges  in  polemical 
and  self-laudatory  remarks,  and  favours  us  with  personalities  and  tes- 
timonials, which  offer  too  great  a  savour  of  egotism  to  be  agreeable  or 
profitable  to  our  readers. 


'  Art.  XIX. — Summary  of  Neu)  FubliccUums, 

A  OOKSIDERABLB  number  of  works,  of  more  or  less  interest,  are  before 
us,  to  which  at  present  we  are  able  only  to  make  a  passing  allusion. 
Several  of  them  will  receive  a  more  detailed  notice  in  future  numbers; 
but  we  must  now  content  ourselves  with  directing  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  their  titles. 

The  completion  of  Todd  and  Bowman's  *  Physiological  Anatomy'  will 
enable  us  to  go  fully  into  the  merits  of  this  important  work  in  our 
next  number,  when  we  hope  to  couple  with  it  the  large  volume  on 
Human  Physiology  published  by  Dr.  Draper,  of  'Sew  York.  In 
Physiology  we  have  idso  to  mention  the  translation  by  Mr.  Dallas  of  a 
work  by  Professor  Siebold,  '  On  True  Parthenogenesis  in  Moths  and 
Bees,'  in  which  the  hitherto-disputed  question  of  the  existence  of  a 
Ludfia  sine  eaneubUu  is  set  at  rest  in  the  affirmativa  With  this  class 
of  books  we  must  also  range  Dr.  Holland's  '  Constitution  of  the  Animal 
Creation,  as  expressed  in  Structural  Appendages,'  under  whic^  quaint 
title  the  author  enters  into  a  minute  disquisition  on  the  hair,  nails,  and 
other  parts  of  the  animal  frame,  which  may  be  regarded  as  mere 
appendages  to  the  body. 

In  M^icine  we  have  first  to  mention  Sir  John  Forbes' '  Inquiry  into 
the  relative  Power  of  Nature  and  Art  in  Curing  Disease,'  which,  we 
doubt  not,  will  command  an  extensive  circle  of  readers,  and  to  which 
we  shall  pay  especial  attention  in  our  next.  Dr.  Todd's  Clinical 
Lectures  *  On  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs'  are  similar  in  character 
to  his  recent  lectures  *  On  the  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.'  The 
pathology  and  treatment  of  consumption  has  found  an  able  exponent 
in  Dr.  Hall,  of  Sheffield ;  while  the  employment  of  compressed  air  in 
phthisis,  first  su j^^ted  by  Messrs.  Pravaz  and  Bertin,  and  scarcely  as 
yet  adverted  to  in  this  country,  has  been  introduced  into  English 
therapeutics  by  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Ben  Khydding.  The  subject  is  one 
that  merits  further  investigation,  but  we  cannot  admit  that  the  oases 
brought  forward  by  Dr.  Simpson  in  any  way  prove  his  statements  that 
-the  compressed  air-bath  effects  the  entire  removal  of  tubercle,  and  thus 
a  oomplete  cure  of  phthisis^  even  after  the  formation  of  a  cavity. 
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NiunezouB  Surgical  worka  of  importance  deaerve  notica 

Dr.  Mackenzie  haa  published  brief  ^  Outlines  of  Ophthalmologj/  which 
cannot  faU  to  be  of  use  to  the  practitioner  and  the  student.  Dr, 
Hodgson's  prize  essay  *  On  the  Prostate  Gland*  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  of  more  fully ;  the  same  applies  to  Mr.  Holmes  Coote*s  '  Prac- 
tical Observations  on  Syphilis,*  and  the  fifth  edition  of  Mr.  Goulson's 
work '  On  Diseases  of  the  Bladder  and  Prostate.'  Mr.  Hare's  '  Gases  and 
Observations  illustrative  of  the  Becumbent  Treatment  of  Spinal  Disease' 
merit  the  careful  perusal  of  all  interested  in  this  distressing  form  of 
disease.  We  hope  to  find  an  opportimity  of  again  devoting  special 
attention  to  the  subject  of  orthop»dics,  when  we  shall  also  review 
Dr.  Wildberger's  work  '  On  the  Treatment  of  Obsolete  Luxations  of 
the  Hips.'  The  bulky  ninth  voliune  of  the '  Transactions  of  the  American 
Medical  Society'  offers  but  little  that  is  likely  to  interest  our  readers. 
We  receive  with  much  satisfaction  the  Beport  of  the  Statistical  Socie^ 
of  London,  *  On  the  Medical  Charities  of  the  Metropolis^'  the  labours 
bestowed  upon  which  will,  we  hope,  ultimately  be  productive  of  a 
greater  oonoeotration  of  the  extensive  powers  now  be^wed  upon  our 
various  charitable  institutions.  The  Beport  of  the  Imperial  Society  ci 
Medicine  at  Constantinople  'On  Typhus'  will  be  noticed  in  our  nex^ 
when  we  hope  also  to  enter  fully  into  the  important  subject  of  adulte- 
rations, apropos  of  Dr.  Hassall's  latest  work  on  their  detection.  Mr« 
Toynbee's '  Deseriptive  Catalogue  of  his  own  Museum  of  Pr^Mrations 
of  the  Ear/  will  not  fail  to  impress  the  reader  with  the  conviction  of 
that  gentleman's  untiring  industry.  To  the  young  student  of  the 
microacopy  and  chemistry  of  the  urine,  Dr.  Beale'a  Table  will  be 
osefuL 

A  new  Medical  Directory  has  appeared,  under  the  title  of  '  The 
Medioai  List,'  which  offers  one  useful  feature  not  contained  io  its  rival-^ 
the  names  of  the  medical  ofSicers  of  both  servioes ;  but  we  cannotapprove 
q£  the  caprice  with  which  the  appointments  and  writings  of  medioai 
men  are  given  or  omitted.  In  ihia  respect  the  'Medical  Directory'  is 
more  uniform,  and  much  more  saiisfiustory. 

Dr.  Speer's  translation  of  Messrs.  Beequerel  and  Bodier'a  work  *  On 
Pathological  Chemistry'  we  shall  take  another  oocasion  to  toeai  mote 
in  detail  And  we  regret  that  it  is  out  of  omt  sphere  to  examine 
dosely  the  very  interesting  Edinburgh  Essays  published  by  MembeiB 
of  the  Edinburgh  University.  The  only  article  of  decidedly  profawional 
interest  contained  therein  is  a  careful  and  temperate  eaiay  On  Homoeo- 
pathy, by  Dr.  Qairdner,  to  which  we  accord  our  fiillappcobatioB,  both  in 
regard  to  style  and  to  matter. 

Among  minor  works  and  reprmts,  we  would  eqiecially  advert  to 
Dr.  Brinton's  volume  '  On  the  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Uker  of  the 
Stomach,'  consisting  mainly  of  the  papen  which  have  appealed  by  that 
author  in  our  Beview;  Mr.  Field's  priae  essay  *  On  the  Thecapeutical 
Effect  of  Purgatives  in  the  Hene;'  Dr.  Williams's  paper  'On  the  Tiea^ 
aaent  of  Iritis  without  Mercury;'  and  Dr.  West's '  On  Cianial  Piesenfaa- 
tions.'  Nor  should  we  leave  unnoticed  the  fifth  edition  which  has  jeat 
bean  issued  of  thai  very  useful  oompilation, '  The  Anatomical  BeoieBi- 
brancer,  or  Complete  Pocket  A  natomiiit ' 
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On  ike  BiiaHve  McrtalUy  of  Males  and  Females  tinder  Fhe  Years  qf 
Age.  Bj  Johv  William  Tsifb,  M.D.,  Medical  Offioeor  of  Health 
for  Hackney  Difltrict. 

Th£  enormoufl  disproportion  in  the  deaths  of  males  under  five  years 
of  age,  as  compared  with  females,  has  long  been  known,  although,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  without  receiving  any  extended  statistical  inquizj 
as  to  its  causes.  As  a  step  towards  working  out  this  subject,  we 
pointed  out,  in  1849,  the  great  excess  of  deaths  from  scarlatina  during 
the  third  year  of  life^  and  especially  the  preponderance  of  male  deaths 
from  this  disease  during  the  first  decennial  period  of  lif&  Some  years 
afterward^  in  an  article  published  in  this  Jteview,*  we  dwelt  very 
much  on  the  vast  difference  in  the  rate  of  death  of  the  two  sexes  from 
scarlatinal  dropsy,  where  it  was  shown  **  that  males  suffer  from  scarla- 
tinal dropsy  in  the  proportion  of  60*3  per  cent,  and  females  of  only 
39*7  per  cent. ;  and  that  the  per-centages  vary  between  61 '5  and  57 'S 
per  cent  for  males,  and  42-5  and  38  3  per  cent,  for  females." 

Before  commencing  the  proper  subject  of  our  paper,  we  may  state;, 
that  in  the  years  1845-53,  wluch  are  those  to  which  our  inquiry  is 
chiefly  limited  for  the  metropolis,  the  aggregate  number  of  male  births 
was  338,901,  and  of  fomale  325,756,  being  at  the  rate  of  1000  males 
to  961  females;  and  that  the  annual  rate  varied  between  950  and 
978  females  to  1000  males.  Had  the  rate  of  death  been  uniform  in 
the  two  sexes,  it  is  quite  evident  that  there  would  have  been  a  great 
excess  of  males  over  females  imder  five  years  of  age  at  the  date  of  the 
Census  in  185L  But  this  was  not  the  case^  Sat  to  each  1000  males 
under  one  year  of  age  there  were  as  many  as  993  femaJes  of  the  same 
age;  and  the  numbers  at  the  ages  of  one  to  two  years,  two  to  three 
years,  three  to  fburyeacs^  and  lour  to  five  yeara^  were  as  follows: 
995,  996,  996,  and  995  females  to  1000  males  respectively.  The 
statistics  of  the  Begistrar-Greneral  show,  that  in  this  country  the  rate 
of  male  births  to  those  of  females  undergoes  considerable  variations^ 
and  that  "  the  fluctuation  in  the  proportions  is  greatest  where  the 
births  are  fewest  in  nujnber.*'t  We  may  aiso  state  that  Mr.  Sadler 
also  long  since  observed  the  smaller  proportionate  number  of  male 
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birtbs  wbich  obtains  in  towns  as  compared  witb  tbe  ooontiy ;  and  be 
explains  it  by  tbe  fisust  tbat  inbabitants  of  towns  marry  proportionably 
younger  women,  and  at  a  later  period  of  life;*  conditions  wbicb 
produce  tbis  result. 

We  bave  just  pointed  out  tbat  a  comparison  of  tbe  number  of  birtbs 
of  males  and  females  witb  tbe  census  returns  proves  an  excess  of  male 
deatbs  to  bave  taken  place  in  tbe  metropolis  during  tbe  years  1845-^1, 
and  we  now  propose  ascertaining  tbe  rate  of  tbis  excessive  mortality. 
For  this  purpose  we  bave  tabulated  tbe  deatbs  registered  in  tbe 
Annual  Keports  of  tbe  R^gistrar-Qeneraly  wbicb  abow  tbat  during 
tbe  years  1838--53,  no  leas  tban  178,556  males  under  five  years  of  age 
died  in  tbe  metropolis  to  159,278  females  of  tbe  same  age,  or  at  the 
rate  of  only  892  females  to  eacb  1000  males;  and  tbat  in  tbe  wbole 
of  England,  2,375,170  deatbs  of  children  under  five  years  of  age  were 
registered  during  tbe  same  period,  of  wbicb  1,275,095  were  males, 
and  only  1,100,075  females,  or  1000  males  to  863  females.  On  cal- 
culating tbe  number  of  deatbs  of  females  to  males  for  eaob  year  during 
tbis  period,  we  bave  ascertained  tbat,  on  an  average  at  all  ages,  103 
males  died  to  100  females;  whilst  of  children  under  five  years  of  age, 
no  less  than  116  males  died  to  100  females.  Also,  tbat  tbe  smallest 
proportionate  mortality  of  males  at  all  ages  was  101,  and  tbe  largest 
105 ;  the  average,  103,  having  occurred  in  ten  out  of  tbe  sixteen  years 
examined.  As  regards  tbe  mortality  under  five  years^  the  rate  of 
variation  was  about  tbe  same,  tbe  smidlest  male  mortuary  rate  having 
been  112,  and  tbe  highest  118,  to  eacb  100  female  deatbs;  the  average 
of  116  having  happened  in  eight,  or  one-half  only,  of  tbe  sixteen 
years. 

Tbe  limited  space  at  my  disposal  prevents  me  from  discussing  so 
fully  as  could  be  wished  tbe  following  table  (p.  457),  wbicb  indicates  tbe 
mortality  under  five  years  of  age  in  several  European  nations,  and  in 
the  cities  of  London  and  Faria 

The  table  shows,  tbat  of  1,812,467  deaths  under  five  years  of  age 
registered  in  England,  France,  Belgium,  London,  and  Faris,  967,398 
were  of  males,  and  845,069  of  females,  or  8735  females  to  each  10,000 
males.  Also,  that  of  2,822,129  deaths  under  five  years  in  tbe  above 
countries  and  cities,  and  also  in  Frussia  and  Sweden,  1,508,017  were 
of  males,  and  1,314,112  of  females;  of  231,937  deatbs  under  six 
years  of  age  in  Saxony,  125,771  were  of  males,  and  106,166  of  females; 
and  of  275,346  deaths  under  ten  years  of  age  in  Norway,  147,285 
were  of  male8,and  128,061  of  females.  Tbe  aggregate  of  these  deaths, 
wbicb  may  for  practical  purposes  be  all  grouped  as  under  five  years  of 
age  (the  per-centage  of  those  in  Norway  being  the  same  as  of  tbe 
whole),  amounts  to  3,329,412,  of  which  1,781,073  were  of  males,  and 
1,548,339  of  females,  or  only  8693  female  to  eacb  10,000  male 
deaths. 

Tbe  column  of  per-centages  of  deaths  under  five  years  of  age,  shows 
that  to  every  1000  male,  the  following  number  of  female  deatbs  oc- 
curred:— 863  in  England,t  862  in  France,  871  in  Belgium,  876  in 

*  See  Qnetelefs  TreatiM  on  Man,  ohap.  2. 
t  Tike  rate  waa  pcadaely  the  tame  in  England  tar  the  yean  18S8-44,  and  1«48-5S. 
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Pnusia,  820  in  Saxony,  858  in  Sweden,  869  in  Norway,  893  in 
London  for  the  years  1838-44,  and  879  for  the  years  1847-53,  and 
lastly,  906  in  Paris.  These  numbers  differ  fiur  less  than  might  have 
been  expected,  and  show  that  the  rate  of  mala  deaths  at  an  early  age 
is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  fiamalea  in  moat  Eun^pean  ooontries; 
and  also  that  the  disproportion  in  the  mortality  ia  smallest  in  cities^ 
especially  in  Fari%  whilst  it  is  laigest  in  Saxony.  The  per-centages 
at  the  bottom  of  the  table  show  that  to  every  10,000  deaths  of  nudes 
nnder  one  year  of  age  in  England,  France^  Belgium,  PnuBia^  Sweden, 
and  Saxony,  only  8065  deaths  of  females  happened;  a  most  enormons 
disproportion. 

The  per-K»ntage  of  deaths  tmder  £ve  years  dnring  each  annual 
period  shows  that  no  lees  than  55*76  of  every  100  deaths  under  five 
years  oi  age  took  place  during  the  first  year  of  life;  or,  by  avoiding 
decimals,  that  of  every  10,000  deaths  of  children  nnder  five  years 
of  age,  5576  occurred  in  the  firsts  2028  in  the  second,  1122  in 
the  third,  745  in  the  fourth,  and  only  529  in  the  filth  year  of  Ufe. 
That  of  these  10,000  deaths^  3100  were  males  and  2476  females 
in  their  first  year;  1037  males  and  991  females  in  their  second; 
563  males  and  559  females  in  their  third;  872  males  and  373 
females  in  their  fourth;  and  266  males  to  263  females  in  their 
fifth  year  of  life.  This  table  therefore  proves  that  by  fer  the 
greatest  excess  of  male  deaths  occurs  in  the  first  year;  that  ^e  rate 
of  male  deaths  approximates  to  that  of  females  as  age  advances,  and 
that  it  becomes  nearly  alike  after  the  third  year  of  lifa 

As  regards  the  mortuary  rate  of  males  to  females  in  town  as  com- 
pared with  rural  populations^  but  little  definite  information  is  obtain- 
able; but  from  calculations  which  we  have  made^  the  following  have 
been  deduced  The  rate  of  females  to  100  males  in  London  is  89-2, 
and  in  Paris  90-6,  against  86*6  for  England  and  86*2  fer  Franca  In 
Belgium  and  Sweden,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  87*4  and  84*9  in  the 
capitals,  against  87*8  and  85*8  in  the  country.  Although  therefore 
no  definite  conclusions  can  be  dra?m  from  this  statement,  still  the 
balance  of  evidence  (the  rate  of  mortality  in  England  and  fVance^ 
in  London  and  Paris,  being  respectively  very  nearly  alike)  is  in  fevour 
of  a  larger  prop<«tion  of  female  deaths  occurring  in  towns  than  in  the 
country.  Had  space  allowed,  this  would  have  been  proiped  to  be  pretty 
constant  in  London  and  Paris,  as  compared  with  all  l^gland  and  France. 

We  now  propose  showing  that  the  relative  proportion  of  male  still- 
bom  children  is  greater  than  that  of  male  deaths  during  the  first  year 
of  life,  and  is  so  constant  and  large  that  it  cannot  depend  merely  on 
the  dangers  of  childbirth. 

Tascb  TL-SaiUom  Male  mid  Female  Children. 

Per-centages. 

Males.  '^ 

France  (three  years)  ...    67*366 
Austria  (four  years)   ...    96*288 

Belgium 38*312 

Saxony  ften  years)     •«•    17'618 
Prussia  (three  years)  ..•    24' 838 


••• 


■•• 


"■               1 

Pawdei. 

Males. 

Ftmalea. 

46-687     ... 

...     1000 

...     69-2 

17-361     ... 

...    1000 

...    68-6 

28-359     ... 

...     1000 

...    74-0 

12-839     ... 

...     1000 

...    72-9 

19-036     ... 

...     1000 

...    76-6 
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Our  own  wipcrigaee  is  abo  in  fiiToar  of  tlie  opinion  that,  in  a  large 
proportion  of  misoamages,  the  foetuses  are  of  the  male  sex.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  lor  this  kingdom  we  have  no  statistics  of  still-bom 
children,  so  that  no  eomparison  can  be  made  in  this  respect  between 
this  and  other  coontries. 

The  results  of  Table  H.  are  Teiy  striking,  for  we  see  that  to  each 
1000  males  who  are  still-bom,  there  are  in  France  only  692,  in  Aus- 
tria 686,  in  Prussia  766,  in  Belgium  740,  and  in  Saxony  729,  still-bom 
females.  The  variations  in  the  ratios  are  by  no  means  great,  and  they 
are  yet  smaller  in  each  country  during  a  period  of  years  than  those 
shown  in  the  above  table  for  difierent  countries.     This  cannot  be 

S roved  here,  for  want  of  space.  Tt  will  be  noticed  that  the  variation 
oes  not  amount  to  five  and  a  half  per  cent.,  although  the  statistics 
are  collected  from  such  different  nations  and  races;  showing  that  the 
law  is  gmuial,  and  that  the  oaose  of  the  exoess  of  male  £ath8  over 
those  of  fenaks  oomMenoeB  at  the  eaiiiest  period  of  life,  and  dimi- 
nishes, as  we  have  already  shown,  as  age  advances,  even  from  the  first 
month,  and  most  probably  week,  of  extra-uterine  life. 

This  opinion  receives  vety  strong  confirmation  by  a  comparison  of 
the  ratios  of  still-bom  nude  and  female  children  with  those  of  children 
who  die  during  the  first  month.  We  find  in  Belgium  that  the  pro- 
portion  of  still-bom  female  children  to  that  of  males  is  740  to  1000; 
whilst  that  of  deaths  trnder  one  month  old  is  749  to  1000;  and  in 
England  (years  1839-44),  765  to  1000.     I  will  put  these  in  form: 

Tablb  nL 


Bat 


10  of  male  and  female  still-born  children  in  France, )  -.  qqq 
Austria^  Frossia^  Belgiiun,  and  Saxony    ) 


.     733 


Ditto  in  Belgium    ...     ..".     1000  ...  740 

Deaths  under  one  month  in  Belgium    1000  ...  749 

Deaths  under  one  month  in  England    1000  ...  765 

Deaths  under  one  year  in  Europe •••  1000  ...  806 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  a  comparison  of  the  mortnaxy  rates  in  the 
two  sexes  from  different  diseases,  and  propose  discnssing  them  first 
nnder  eight  groups,  whioh  have  been  selected  fi^un  the  Returns  of  the 
Begistrar-General. 

Glass  1.  Deaths  from  zymotic  diHeases. 
„     2.  „  tubercular  diseaseR. 

„     3.  „  diseases  of  the  nervous  system. 

„     4.  „  „  respiratory  organa 

digestive  organs, 
atrophy, 
premature  birth, 
all  other  spedftdd  caoaoB. 

Clabb  I.  ZymoUe  Diaeoiea, — ^From  Table  lY.  we  lean  that  out  of 
72,652  deaths  under  five  yeaxs  of  age  from  zymotic  diseases,  36,857  were 
of  males  and  35,795  of  females,  or  1000  males  to  971  females.  We 
also  perceive  that  the  proportion  of  the  one  to  the  other  in  the  dif- 
ferent years  included  in  Table  lY.  varied  between  92  and  104  females 
to  100  males  respectively;  and  thafe^  with  one  exoepiion,  the  gross  num- 
ber of  male  deaths  was  in  excess  of  those  of  females  in  every  year. 
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n 

9. 

n 

4 
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6, 

99 

6. 

99 

7. 

99 

8. 

M 

us  ,.->****«•  [^M 


Londo-  i#  _*»***   /^*      •""*•       *"•••       Xietal ii»d«r ». 

i-8tlv  r^^'','"/    i061  ...  4876  ...  3019  ...  36,857=100 

*"  /Sli>- ^jf^f- JS^ ::.     8-9...     6-2...     4-1   p«' 

^^  j/r^r^  •"    ;/^ '  V  ^ii  of  the  different  years  under  consideration,  the 

fei^lar^feaiBle  deaths  occurred  :—104,  99,  97,  95,  92,  99,  97, 

St^^^'  be  Men  that  out  of  eacH  1000  deaths^   193  were  of 

^  ^    ^oTiesudeay  under  one  year;  129  of  xnalesy  and  130  of 

flt^  ^/,ir0e0  one  and  two ;  84  of  males  to  89  of  females  between 

fi^*^^^;  60  of  males  to  62  of  females  between  three  and  four;  and 


*         j^/?!jS?>*' 


//  ^^  frQoff^'^^  under  one  year;  129  of  males,  and  130  of 

M  ^i^foeD  one  and  two;  84  of  males  to  89  of  females  b'^ 

^^^;  60  of  males  to  62  of  females  between  three  and  foi 
t^^^gg  (0  41  of  females  between  four  and  five  years  of  age. 

V^  jX.  !Pubercular  Dxbmmb. — Under  this  head  are  induded  scro^ 
^'^^  mesenteiioa^  phthisis  or  consumption,  and  hydrocephalus. 

Taslb  V.-^Meiropolit,  lS^5-b^.^DeaiAt/rom  Tubercular  Dueasei. 
^gcB.      Under  1.        1^3.        3  —  S.        S  —  i.         4^6.        TotAlonderS. 
Males    ...      5433  ...  4297  ...  2027  ...  1114  ...     772  ...  13.593=100 
l^malcs...     4187  ...  3541  ...  1802  ...     994  ...    660  ...  11,184=82-3 
Hales    ...      21-9  ...   173  ...     82  ...     4'6  ...     29    )    ,^ 
Females...      169  ...   14-8  ...     7*3  ...     40  ...     27   5 

The  rate  of  female  deaths  in  each  year  to  100  males  was  89,  83,  87,  80,  84^ 
81,  80,  and  77. 

We  perceive,  in  casting  our  eyes  over  the  per-centages  for  each  year, 
that  in  one  year  only  823  female  children  died  to  each  1000  nudes; 
that  the 'nearest  approach  to  an  even  number  was  887  female  to  1000 
male  deaths;  and  also  that  13,593  males  died  to  11,184  females;  or 
in  the  proportion  of  1000  males  to  800  females.  On  examining  the 
per-centages  in  the  different  years,  we  perceive  that  in  no  instance  did 
the  mortality  of  females  equal  that  of  males.  It  also  informs  us  that 
out  of  each  1000  deaths  from  this  group  of  diseases,  219  were  of  males^ 
and  169  of  females,  under  one  year;  173  of  males,  and  143  females^ 
between  one  and  two  years;  82  of  males  to  73  females  between  two 
and  three;  45  males  to  40  females  between  three  and  four;  and  29 
males  to  27  females  between  four  and  five  years  of  age. 

Glass  III.  Diseases  of  the  Nervotts  System.  —  The  next  diseases 
which  we  have  to  consider  are  those  of  the  nervous  system — ^viz.,  cepha- 
litis, apoplexy,  paralysis,  chorea,  epilepsy,  tetanus,  convulsions,  and 
deaths  registered  as  from  "  diseases  of  the  brain.**  The  majority  of 
d^ths  from  these  causes  are  attributed  to  ''convulsions,**  a  most 
unsatis&ctory  nomenclature. 

Table  TL-^Meirepolis,  1843-63.— l^/ii«./9vM  Dueases  of  the  Nerwms  System. 
Agtt.      Under  1.        1  — S.         3  — t.         S  — 4.        4  —  9.        Total  midtf  B. 
Males    ...     9849  ...  1805  ...    876  ...    611  ...    369  ...  13,400=100 
JPemalcs...     7480  ...  1637  ...    735  ...    473  ...    276  ...  10,666=79-5 
Males    ...      40-9  ...     79  ...     36  ...     21  ...     14   )    mA 
Females...      311  ...     69  ...     30  ...     19  ...     12    ]    ^^ 

The  per-oentfu;es  of  female  deaths  in  each  year  were  83,  82,  83,  81,  83,  77» 
78,  74,  and  75  to  each  100  males. 
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WeperoeiTe  from  Table  YI.  that  13,400  deaths  of  males  were  regis* 
tered  in  London  from  these  diseases,  against  10,656  of  females;  or  in 
the  ratio  of  1000  males  to  795  feniales — a  singular  and  vast  dispro- 
portion. An  examination  of  the  per-centages  for  each  year  shows  the 
excess  to  be  very  uniform — ^viz.,  less  than  ten  per  cent ;  the  greatest 
difference  in  the  rate  of  death  in  the  two  sexes  being  100  males  to 
74  females,  and  the  smallest  100  males  to  each  83  females.  The  per- 
centages of  all  deaths  indicate  that,  of  every  1000  who  died  under  five 
years  of  age  from  these  diseases,  no  less  than  720  expired  during  the 
first,  and  148  during  the  second,  year  of  life.  Of  these  720,  as  many 
as  409  were  males,  and  only  311  females.  These  per-centages  also 
prove  that  comparatively  few  children  above  two  years  of  age  die  in 
London  from  nervous  diseases. 

Class  IV.  Deaths  Jrom  Diseases  of  the  RespinUory  Orga/ns, — This 
group  consists  of  laryngitis,  bronchitis,  pleurisy,  pneumonia^  asthma, 
and  deaths  registered  as  from  ''  diseases  of  the  lungs.*' 

We  have  here  a  different  class  of  diseases  to  any  as  yet  considered, 
and  in  which  we  might  expect  the  rule  hitherto  obtained  to  be  want- 
ing; but  it  will  be  found  that  these  diseases,  even  although  inflam- 
matory, are  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

Table  YU.—Afetropolis,  lS4ib-SZ,— Deaths  Jhm  Diseases  of  the  Bespiratory 

Organs. 
3  —  8.        8  —  4.        4  —  6.        Total  under  5. 

.  2280  ...  1037  ...  516  ...  19,477=100 
.  1343  ...  1142  ...  647  ...  16,719=  85-5 
.     6-3  ...     2  9  ...    l^*)!^ 
.      6-5  ...     3-2  ...    1-6  K 
The  rate  of  female  deaths  to  100  males  in  each  of  the  different  years  under 
consideration,  was  86,  85,  89,  87,  91,  84,  89,  82,  and  83. 

This  table  shows  that  of  36,196  deaths  from  these  causes,  19,477 
occurred  in  male  children,  and  16,719  in  females;  or  in  the  ratio  of 
1000  of  the  former  to  858  of  the  latter.  From  the  annual  per-centages 
we  learn  that  the  rate  of  excess  varies  less  than  ten  per  cent.,  the 
largest  number  of  females  being  91,  and  the  smallest  82,  to  each  100 
males  respectively.  This  result  is  much  opposed  to  the  opinion  ordi- 
narily entertained,  and  should  make  us  give  a  more  guarded  prognosis 
of  inflammatory  pulmonary  disease  when  it  attacks  a  male  than  a 
female.  The  per-centages  at  the  different  ages  show  that,  out  of  every 
1000,  nearly  one-half — viz.,  490 — happened  during  the  first,  292  during 
the  second,  128  in  the  third,  61  in  the  fourth,  and  29  only  in  the  fifth 
year;  that  the  greatest  excess  of  male  deaths  took  place  in  the  first 
year,  when  there  were  279  of  males  to  211  of  females;  the  next  in 
the  second  year;  and  that  between  two  and  three,  and  three  and  four 
years,  the  number  of  females  was  in  excess  of  those  of  males. 

Class  Y.  Deaths  Jram  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  Organs. — This  clasa 
includes  a  large  number  of  diseases,  very  many  of  which  have  but  little 
influence  on  the  rate  of  mortality.  They  are  teething,  quinsy,  gas- 
tritis, enteritis,  peritonitis,  ascites,  ulceration  of  intestines,  hernia, 
ileus,  intussusception,  "  disease  of  the  stomach,"  ''  disease  of  pancreas," 
hepatitis,  jaundice,  "  disease  of  liver/'  and  disease  of  spleen.  Of  these, 
88-xiz.  «12 


A«e8. 

Under  1. 

1  —  3. 

Males     ... 

10,192  ... 

6463 

Females... 

7,617  ... 

3070 

Males     ... 

27-9  ... 

161 

Females... 

211  ... 

141 

4eS  OrigiMlCkmmmmemlimm.  [A|nl, 

toefching  tnd  «Ateriti«  we  the  two  t#  vhkii  the  gimtert  ■crtaiity  is 
attributed,  aboat  one-half  ha¥ii^  been  w^gieteted  aa  doe  to  Uie  foi 
alMi& 


Table  WM.'-'MetropolU,  1845- 

-^Z.—Deaiht/rom  JUteaseM  of  (he  Digestive 
Organ*, 

Agei.      Under  1.        1  —  9. 

3  —  8.        8  —  4.        4  —  8.       Total  nnder  5. 

Males    ...     3321  ...  1568  ... 
Females...     2402  ...  1459  ... 
Males    ...      881  ...    16*6  ... 
Females...      SSil  ...    14*5  ... 

374  ...     158  ...     123  ...  6544=100 
385  ...     136  ...     122  ...  4504=  812 

3*7    ...        1  V    ...         x**  f  i/y\ 

8*8  ...      1-4  ...     1-2  (  ^^ 

To  every  100  males  in  each  of  these  jean,  the  following  nnmbera  of  female 
deaths  happened :— 87,  85,  81,  84,  81,  84,  77,  73,  and  82. 

We  ascertain  from  this  table  that  of  10,048  deaths  regietoed  under 
this  class,  5544  were  of  malea,  and  4504  of  females,  or  1000  deaths  of 
tlie  former  to  81 2  of  the  latter;  that  the  proportionate  minus  of  female 
deaths  varied  between  868  and  726  to  1000  males.  TVe  also  perceive 
that  out  of  every  1000  deaths,  570  occurred  during  the  first  year  of 
life,  301  during  the  second,  75  during  the  third,  30  during  the  fourth, 
and  24  during  the  fifth.  Of  the  570  during  the  first  year,  331  were 
of  males,  and  239  of  females;  and  of  301  during  the  second  year,  156 
were  of  males  to  145  females.  In  the  other  years,  the  difl^rence  in 
the  mortality  of  the  two  sexes  was  but  slight. 

Bo  large  a  proportion  of  deaths  having  been  registered  from  teething, 
they  will  be  considered  separately.  It  appears  that  of  the  above 
10,048  deaths,  5086  were  stated  to  have  been  caused  by  teething,  and 
4962  only  from  all  the  others.  Of  the  5086  from  teething,  2714  were 
males  and  2372  females,  or  882  females  to  each  1000  nudes;  and  ot 
the  4962  frt>m  the  other  diseases,  2830  wiere  make  and  2132  females, 
or  753  females  to  each  1000  males.  We  therefore  pereeive  that  the 
mortality  from  organic  diseases  of  this  class  was  greater  in  males  than 
in  females,  not  only  absolutely,  but  even  relatively,  when  compared 
with  those  from  irritative  diseases;  a  result  far  difierent  from 
what  we  might  have  expected  from  the  known  peculiarities  of  the 
female  sex. 

Class  YI.  UetropoUi,  IS^S^Z.-^JDeaiktJrm  Mropiy. 

8  —  8. 

286  ... 

256  ... 

2-9  ... 

27  ... 

In  the  penod  embraced  hj  the  table,  the  nomher  of  females  who  died  to  100 
males  in  the  different  years  were  lespectLvdj  91»  104^  101«  81,  89,  SI,  95, 
82,  and  96. 

On  examining  the  per-centages  fer  eaush  year,  we  perceive  that  the 
rate  of  death  in  the  two  sexes  varies  very  considerably — so  much  so  as 
to  make  me  believe  that  deaths  from  many  canses  are  included  under 
this  head.  Thus  we  find  the  rate  of  death  in  ^Mf^*^^  to  vary  betwem 
81  and  104  to  each  100  males.  We  also  learn  that  of  9649  deaths 
registered  as  frY>m  this  cause,  5050  were  males  and  4599  females,  or  in 
the  ratio  4)f  901  females  to  1000  males.     On  inspecting  the  deaths  at 


Agefc 

Under  1. 

1  — s. 

Mak»    ... 

3856 

•.• 

743 

Females... 

3422 

... 

730 

Males    ••* 

39-9 

••• 

7-7 

Females... 

35-5 

... 

7-6 

8  —  4. 

4—5.      Ibtelaadars. 

98  ... 

68  ...  6050=100 

124  ... 

67  ...  4699=  901 

10  ... 
1-3  ... 

0  7  5  ^^ 
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different  ages,  ^ve  find  that  bj&r  the  greateBt  proportion  oocnrt  dtnrHig 
tlie  first  year— 7376  of  the  9649,  or  70*4  per  eeat.  of  the  whole,  beiftg 
in  children  under  one  year  old. 

CLAfls  YII.  Deaths  reeulUng  from  PrenuUure  BwOL — Of  all  the 
caoaes  of  death,  there  is  perhaps  no  one  in  which  we  should,  cl  pri&ri, 
have  expected  a  more  variable  rate  of  death  in  the  two  sexes  than  in 
the  one  we  are  now  considering;  yet,  as  we  shall  see  on  oonsidering  the 
table,  there  is  no  one  in  which  the  preponderance  of  male  deaths  is 
more  nniformly  marked. 

T4BLS  lL^Deathifr(m  Premaiure  Birtk.-^Meingioiii,  1845^3, 


1845  ... 
184e  .•• 
1847 .., 
1848 ... 
1849... 
1850... 
1851... 
1852... 
1853... 

Tot4Js 
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Peaudai. 

Pel 

'-cfiiita^ 

A. 

MalM. 

Malflt. 

% 

Fiemalci. 

448 

381     ... 

...    100 

... 

85-0 

569 

478     ... 

...     100 

... 

881 

633 

614    ... 

...    100 

... 

81-2 

614 

506     ... 

...    100 

... 

82-4 

671 

561     ... 

...    100 

*  •• 

83-.6 

692 

549     ... 

...    100 

*■  • 

79-3 

840 

630     ... 

...     100 

■  ■« 

750 

835 

702     ... 

...     100 

... 

84-1 

840 

635     ... 

...     100 

... 

75-6 

6142 


4951 


100 


80-6 


We  peroeiye  on  examining  the  column  of  per-centages,  that  the 
rate  of  deaths  in  females  varied  between  75  and  85  to  each  100  males, 
that  the  average  was  806  to  each  1000  deaths  of  males  daring  those 
years,  the  total  number  registered  being  11,093,  and  of  these  6142 
were  males  and  4951  females.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  pro- 
portionate number  in  England  of  the  two  sexes  which  are  still-bom, 
bat  the  experience  of  most  accoucheurs  ia,  that  the  preponderance 
lies  on  the  male  side,  and  the  foreign  returns  quoted  in  Table  XL 
prove  this  indisputably. 

Class  YIII.  DecUks  from  aM  oiker  Claasified  Diseasee,  not  included 
in  the  previous  TaJblee, — ^There  are  some  deaths,  the  causes  of  which  are 
not  specified;  bat  all  deaths  fiK>m  specified  causes  not  included  in  the 
classes  already  considered,  are  here  grouped  together. 

Tabu  ll.-^BeMihe  from  all  Caum  not  inelnded  Is  the  other  Tablet.^ 

Metropai9,UtA^%. 


- 

Tesn. 

Males. 

Vvoalm, 

Kiles. 

Femalei. 

1845...     , 

553 

392     ... 

...     100 

70-9 

1846 ... 

500 

414     ... 

...     100 

82-8 

1847...     . 

583 

5o0     ... 

...     100 

85-7 

1848 ... 

654 

674    ... 

...     100 

87-7 

1849... 

647 

599    ... 

...     100 

92-6 

1850... 

642 

583     ... 

...    100 

90-8 

1851...     . 

743 

642    ... 

...    100 

86*4 

1862...     , 

781 

699     ... 

...    100 

89-5 

1853...     . 

748 

684    ... 

...    100 

91-4 

Totals 


••fl 


••• 


5851 


•t« 


6087 


•  •«Ml 


100 


•  •• 


83-3 
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'  As  we  Bee  from  the  totala,  the  number  is  not  yeiy  large,  considering 
the  great  number  of  diseases  of  which  this  class  oonsistB — viz.,  diseasea 
''  of  imoertain  or  variable  seat,"  ''  of  the  urinary  and  generative  oigans,** 
'' organs  of  locomotion,"  <'of  the  integumentary  system,'*  ''malfor- 
mation;" "sudden  deaths,  cause  unknown;"  from  privation,  want  of 
breast-milk,  neglect,  cold,  and  deaths  by  violence. 

Although  thiB  class  consists  of  such  heterogeneous  diseases,  yet  the 
rate  of  death  in  females,  as  compared  with  that  of  males,  is  as  uniform 
as  most  others ;  for  with  the  exception  of  1845^  it  oscillated  only  between 
82*8  and  92 '£i  to  each  100  males,  or  nearly  ten  per  cent.  The  table 
also  shows  that  of  10,938  deaths,  5851  were  of  males  and  5087  of 
females^  or  in  the  proportion  of  833  females  to  1000  males. 

We  shall  next  pass  in  review  the  mortality  of  London  in  comparison 
with  that  of  England  and  Wales,  exclusive  of  the  metropoli&  In  so 
doing,  we  shall  not  give  the  gross  numbers  in  the  tables,  as  they  have 
in  part  been  shown  before,  but  the  per-centagee  only,  as  they  afford  a 
sufficient  and  ready  standard  of  comparison. 

Table  XII. 

England.  London. 

/  *  \         / * —N 

Kales.    Females.        Females.    Hales. 

Deaths  from  symotic  diseases 100  ...  98  8  97*1  ...  100 

„  tubercular  diseases      ...     ...  100  ...  849  82*3  ...  100 

„  diseases  of  nerroas  system  ...  100  ...  76*2  79*5  ...  100 

„  „           respiratory  organs  100  ...  82*7  85*8  ...  100 

„  „           digestive  organs...  100  ...  839  812  ...  100 

„         atrophy 100  ...  890  901  ...  100 

„         premature  birth   100  ...  17'^  80*6  ...  100 

„         all  other  diseases 100  ...  833  869  ...  100 

Totals 800      6760  6835        800 

From  this  table  we  learn  that  to  1000  deaths  of  male  children,  971 
females  died  in  London,  and  988  in  England,  from  zymotic  diseases; 
623  in  London,  and  849  in  England,  from  tubercular  diseases ;  795  in 
London,  and  only  762  in  England,  from  nervous  diseases,  being  the 
greatest  disproportionate  ratio  in  all  the  classes  of  disease.  From 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  858  female  children  expired  in 
London,  and  827  in  England,  to  1000  males;  and  from  the  other 
classes  of  disease  at  the  following  rates: — Of  the  digestive  organs,  812 
in  London,  and  839  in  Enghind;  of  atrophy,  901  in  London,  and  890 
in  England;  from  premature  birth,  806  in  London,  and  772  in 
England;  and  from  all  other  diseases,  869  in  Loudon  to  833  in 
England  to  1000  males  respectively.  The  most  &tal  class  of  maladies 
to  male  children  is  therefore  those  of  the  nervous  system  and  from 
premature  birth ;  and  to  female  children,  zymotic  dis^ises. 

We  next  purpose  contrasting  the  rate  of  death  in.  males  and  females 
separately,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  proportiooate  fatality  of  each  group 
of  diseases  in  either  sex. 

From  Table  XIIL  we  learn  that  of  each  1000  deaths  qfmaUa  in  Eng- 
land, 308  occurred  from  zymotic  diseases,  99  h'om  tub^ular  diseases^ 
190  from  maladies  of  the  nervous  system,  139  from  diseases  of  the 
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respiratoty  organs,  56  of  tbe  digestive  apparatnsy  46  from atropHj,  111 
from  premature  birth,  and  49  from  other  diseaaea  In  London  the 
ratios  varied  from  those  in  all  England;  the  deaths  from  zymotic  and 
tubercular  diseases,  also  from  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs,  were 
comparatively  in  excess,  being  348,  128,  and  184  respectively;  whilst 
in  England  those  from  nervous  diseases  and  from  premature  birth 
Tfere  considerably  in  excess,  being  190  and  111  in  each  1000. 

Table  XTTT. — Ter-eentage%  ofDeathifnm  each  Cause,  to  Total  Beat  As  in  each  Ses. 

JfalM.  Females. 


dass  London.  England.    London.  England. 

1.  Deaths  from  zjmotic  dbeases      34*8  ...  30*8  38*3  ...  35*3 

2.  „            tubercular  diseases lS-8  ...  9*9  11*9  ...  9*7 

8.  „  diseases  of  nervous  system  12*7  ...  19*0  i  11*5  ...  16*8 

4.  „  ,»       respiratory  organs  18*4  ...  13*9  17*9  ...  13'S 

5.  „  „  dlgestiye  organs    5*2  ...  5*8  4*8  ...  5*6 

6.  „            atrophy     4*8  ...  4*6  4*9  ...  47 

7.  „            premature  birth       58  ...  11*1  5*3  ...  9*9 

8.  „            all  other  diseases     5*5  ...  4*9  5*4  ...  4*8 

Totals 1000      100*0         100*0     100*0 

Of  each  lOOO/emale  deaths  in  England,  352  arose  from  zymotic 
diseases,  97  from  tubercular  affections,  168  from  nervous  diseases,  133 
from  disorders  of  the  respiratory  organs  and  56  of  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus, 47  from  atrophy,  99  from  premature  birth,  and  48  from  all  other 
diseases.  In  London,  as  compared  with  England,  deaths  from  zymotio 
and  tubercular  diseases,  and  from  disorders  of  the  respiratory  organs^ 
were  in  excess,  the  same  as  in  the  male  sex ;  showing,  therefore,  that 
there  are  certain  definite  causes  in  operation  which  aflfect  both  sexes 
alike,  accordingly  as  they  constitute  part  of  a  rural  or  town  population. 

The  ratios  in  the  other  diseases  are  too  small  to  require  special 
mention. 

Having  discussed  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  two  sexes  under  five 
years  of  age,  from  various  groups  of  disease,  we  now  propose  considering 
the  influence  of  sex  on  several  individual  diseases.  I  have  chosen 
chiefly  those  of  the  zymotic  classy  as  they  comdst  of  disorders  each  of 
which  induces  verycQfferent  manifestions  of  its  presence  in  the  human 
&bric,  has  special  periods  in  which  it  runs  its  course,  and,  as  will  be 
proved,  induces  death  in  the  two  sexes  after  a  tolerably  uniform  rate. 
The  other  classes  embrace  diseases  so  similar  in  their  progress,  and  so 
allied  in  their  nature,  as  not  to  require  separate  consideration.  For 
instance,  what  practical  advantage  would  be  derivable  frx>m  con* 
sidering  the  mortuary  rate  of  the  two  sexes  in  bronchitis,  pneumonia^ 
or  pleuritis  separately,  or  of  the  various  diseases  of  the  brain,  ^.  t 
Does  any  one  of  these  diseases  usually  produce  death  per  ee,  and  is  the 
mode  of  registration  such  as  to  enable  us  to  make  tlus  separation  ?  To 
both  of  these  queries  we  answer  no,  and  therefore  do  not  purpose  making 
an  individual  analysis  of  either.  The  first  disease  we  shall  consider  is 
small-pox,  the  characteristics  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  other  eruptive 
forms,  are  so  marked  as  not  to  be  mistaken. 
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Task  IJY.^BtaiitJhm  SmMfot.-^Meiropclis,  184fi--i8. 

4  —  6.         Total  mder  S. 
.    247  =  2461=100 
.    828  =  2894=  93*2 


AgM» 

Dtadtfl 

1 

1    —    », 

a  — 8* 

S  — 4. 

Kales    ... 

'884 

»M  * 

548 

«•• 

481 

•  ■• 

851 

Females... 

827 

..• 

668 

... 

420 

... 

351 

Males    ... 

18-2 

•  •( 

lis 

..  * 

8-9 

•  *  • 

7-2 

Females... 

171 

•  *• 

117 

••• 

8*6 

•  •a 

7-2 

•2  ...     51  > 
•2  ...     4  75 


100 


The  rate  of  female  deaths  in  dilerent  years  to  ea^  100  males  was  90^  101, 
106,  91,  94, 114>  106,  92,  and  86. 

The  ratio  of  female  deaths  to  those  of  males  is  seen  to  be  yezy 
different  to  that  from  any  other  disease  or  group  of  diseases  we  haye 
hitherto  examined ;  for  in  lour  ont  of  the  nine  jeaxs,  the  number  of 
ftmale  deaths  exceeded  those  of  males  by  1,  6,  6,  and  14  per  centw 
xeapectivcl^.  It  was  formerfy  pointed  out  thai  the  mortalitj 
flrom  aymolio  diseases  as  a  elass^  ooonrred  at  a  yfery  different  rat« 
m  female  children  to  that  from  any  other.  The  yariation  in  the 
xate  of  death  is  also  very  lai^e — ^nearly  30  per  cent,  instead  of 
from  10  to  15  per  cent.  Thus,  the  per-centa^  shows  that  in  one  year 
there  were  86  deaths  only  of  females  to  100  males,  whereas  in 
•aother  there  were  114  to  100  male  deaths,  th«  aTerage  for  the 
whole  number  of  years  being  93  females  to  100  males. 

It  will  be  seen  on  inspecting  the  perH9entagea  of  total  deaths,  that 
this  disease  is  most  &tal  during  the  first  year  of  life,  both  to  males 
aad  females^  and  that  the  ratio  gradually  dimniiahes  in  each  year  as 
age  advances^  the  greatest  differenee  in  the  mortnasy  rate  between  the 
two  sexes  occurring  in  the  first  year  of  life,  the  vaiiatktts  in  the  other 
years  being  unimportant. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  registered  in  three  years  from  this 
diaeaso  was  4855;  and  of  theso^  3461  were  males  and  3394  fiemalee^ 
of  winch  35*3  per  cent,  ooenrred  during  the  first  year  of  lile. 

We  shall  now  pass  on  to  JUmsim,  This  disease  pvoYed  far  more 
fiirtal  during  these  years  (1845-53)  than  small-pox,  having  destroyed 
10,024  ehildies  m^er  fire  yean  of  age.  Of  these,  50M  weie  males 
and  4958  UnnaleB)  or  970  femaks  to  ead|  1000 


Vaterl.      1  —  9.       S  — S.  a— 4.        4  — f.         ToaaMdcrK 

Males    ...     931     ...  1945  ...  1167  ...  667  ...    366  «  5066=100 

Females...    756    ...  1891  ..;  1281  ...  660  ...    370  =  4958=  97a 
Males    .,.     9-3    ...   194  ...   11-6  ...     67  ..,     3-6 ■),^ 
Females...     7*6    ...   18-9.,.    12-8...     6-6...     Z'7  5 

To  each  100  msie  deaths  in  these  years,  105»  88,  96,  96^  96,  97. 104,  87,  and 
97  of  females  happened. 

During  the  nine  years  embraced  by  this  inquiry,  we  perceive  that 
two  present  an  excess  of  female  deaths  over  those  of  males,  the  range 
in  the  mortuaiy  rate  being  very  large,  varying  from  87  females  to 
100  males  in  one  year,  and  105  females  against  100  males  in 
another;  the  mean  rate  being  978  females  to  1000  males. 

Meaales  presents  another  peculiarity  as  compared  with  small-pox—^ 
the  second  instead  of  the  first  year  being  that  in  which  it  is  most 
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&ta],  nesfe  Oie  thiid,  tbox  the  fint,  tlien  the  foorih,  uod  lastlj,  the 
filth  y%ut  of  life*  Bat  it  agnees  in  provaiig  eomparatively  more  fatal 
to  meks  in  the  firat  year.  In  the  third  and  fifth  years  there  was  a 
pceponderaaoe  of  female  deaihsy  in  the  former  as  much  as  1-2  pec 
oent.  of  the  total  deaths 

Somriaiina.—Thk,  which  is  one  of  the  moat  fiital  of  all  the  zymotic 
class  of  diseases,  produced  ik  mortaHty  of  Ily56t2  children  in  these 

years.  

Tablb  XVI.— Jfij^nt^w/w,  1845-53.— 2fe<i^A#/'o«  Scarlatina. 

Ages.         Under  1.       l-^S.        3  —  8.         8  —  4.        4  —  5.        Total  under  6. 
Males    ...    641    ...  1827  ...  1571  ...  1468  ...  1089  .„  6096=100 
Temales...    476    ...  1145  ...  1466  ...  1367  ...  1022  .,.  5466=  897 
Males    ...     5-6     ...    115...    13-6...    127^.     94 }  i^n 
Females...     41     ...     9-9...    12-6...    118  ...      89  p"" 

To  each  100  male  deaths  the  following  munber  of  females  happened  in  these 
different  years :— 89,  87,  88,  90,  85,  94,  86,  87,  and  100. 

The  table  shows,  that  of  the  above  number  of  deaths,  6096  were  of 
males  and  5466  of  females^  or  897  females  to  each  1000  males.  The 
proportionate  mortality  in  females  varied  between  86  and  100  against 
100  males  respectively,  being  a  smaller  range  than*  of  the  other 
zymotic  diseases  just  considered.  It  also  differs  from  them  in  the  a^ 
at  which  it  proves  most  &tal,  the  third  year  being  that  in  which  the 
mortality  both  of  males  and  females  is  greatest.  The  proportions  at 
the  different  ages  are  as  follows :  ^6*2  per  cent,  in  the  third  year,  24'5 
per  cent,  in  the  fourth,  21*4  per  cent,  in  the  second,  18*3  in  the  fifth, 
and  only  9*6  per  cent,  in  the  first.  The  greatest  difference  in  the 
mortality  of  the  two  sexes  is  to  be  found  in  the  second  year,  and  not 
in  the  first ;  the  next  largest  in  the  first  year,  then  in  the  third,  after 
that  in  the  fourth,  and  the  smallest  in  the  fifth. 

The  next  disease  to  be  considered  is  Hooping  C<yugh, 

Ages.  Under  1.       1  —  2.        2  —  8.         8  —  4.        4  —  ff.        Total.nnder  5. 

Males    ...  2708  ...  2529  ...  1226  ...  687  ...  343  ...  7493=100 

Females...  2826  ...  8046  ...  1724  ...  945  ...  466  ...  9007=120^ 

Males    ...    16-4  ...    16-4...     7-4...  4-2...  2a')Tfvn 

Females...   171  ...   IS'S  ...   lOS  ...  67  ...  27 j^"" 

To  100  deaths  of  males  in  each  of  these  years,  the  foUowisg  numbers  of 
females  happened :— 130, 125, 118,  118, 117, 110,  125,  and  122. 

A  glance  at  the  per-<:entages  reveals  a  very  different  rate  of  female 
mortality,  as  it  wiH  be  seen  that  in  no  one  instance  were  the  deaths  of 
males  gceaX&r  than  those  of  females;  but,  on  the  contrary,  those  of 
the  latter  sex  were  far  the  largest.  This  disease,  during  the  years 
embraced  by  this  inquiry,  was  more  fatal  to  children  under  five  years 
of  age  than  any  other — 16,500  having  died  from  it,  of  which  no  less 
than  9007  wer»  liMmdes^  and  oAly  7493  nuiles^  or  at  the  rate  of  1202 
femaka  to  each  100  malea.  The  lai^ost  disprv^rtion  was  130 
finnale  to  100  malie  deaths;  and  the  smallest,  110  to  100  malea; 
the  «r^ne^  being  ISOSfsBMOe  to  eaeh  1000  Bale  deathe.    The  *' 
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also  yaries  from  every  otliery  in  the  highest  male  and  female  mortalities 
having  happened  in  different  yean  of  life;  the  highest  rate  of  male 
deaths  taking  place  in  the  first  year,  and  that  of  females  in  the  second. 
We  also  perceive  that  the  two  first  years  of  life  are  those  in  which 
the  disease  is  most  fetal,  33*5  per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths  having  super* 
vened  in  the  first  year,  and  33*9  in  the  second,  against  17*9  in  the 
third,  9*9  in  the  fourth,  and  4*8  in  the  fifth. 

Tabus  XYIU.~Jf<f/ropo/M,  ^ean  1846-63.— iW/A«yhMi  Diarrkaa. 
Agn,         Under  1«      1  —  9.        2  — s.         S  — i.         4  —  9.        Total  under  5. 
Males    ...  6719    ...  1448  ...    861  ...    120  ...      77  =  7725=100 
Pemales...  4798    ...  1394  ...    317  ...    127  ...      53  =  6683=  86-5 
Males    ...   39*7    ...    100  ...     2-6  ...     0*9  ...     0-5")inA 
lemsles...   33*3    ...     9-6...     2*2...     0*9...     0*4 k"" 

To  100  male  deaths  in  each  of  these  yean,  there  oocorred  the  followiiig  number 
of  females :— 92,  90,  88,  89,  88,  84,  87,  83,  and  81. 

We  perceive  that  of  14,408  deaths  from  this  disease,  7725  were  of 
males  and  6683  of  females,  or  865  females  to  each  1000  males;  and 
also,  that  in  no  one  instance  was  the  total  mortality  for  any  one  year 
of  females  equal  to  that  of  males;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  pro- 
portions varied  between  81  and  92  females  to  100  males.  The  rate 
of  death,  both  for  males  and  females,  is  very  much  larger  during  the 
first  year  of  life  than  in  any  other,  as  we  see  that  of  the  14,408  deaths, 
no  less  than  10,511,  or  73*0  per  cent.,  happened  during  that  period, 
and  19*6  per  cent,  in  the  second  year.  The  disease  was  not  only  most 
fetal  to  both  sexes  during  the  first  year,  but  also  in  a  fer  larger  ratio 
to  males  than  females,  the  male  deaths  having  exceeded  those  of  females 
by  6*4  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  The  difference  in  the  mortality 
of  the  two  sexes  was  not  great  after  the  second  year. 

The  last  disease  which  we  shall  examine  is  Conviddans.  By  con- 
sidering this  separately,  it  must  not  be  considered  that  we  believe  con- 
vulsions to  be  a  disease  per  se;  but  so  veiy  large  a  number  of  deaths 
are  refei'red  to  this  cause,  and  so  large  and  so  uniform  a  disproportion 
exists  in  the  mortality  of  the  two  sexes,  that  we  did  not  feel 
justified  in  passing  it  by,  more  especially  as  it  shows  either  that  con* 
vulsLve  diseases  are  more  lethal  to  males  in  infency  than  to.  females^  or 
else  more  frequently  attack  children  of  the  female  sex. 

Table  XIX. — Metropolis,  years  1845-53. — Deaths  from  Oonvulsious, 
Ages.         Under  1.       1  —  a.         9  —  S.        S  —  4.         i  —  6.       Total  nnder  6. 
Males    ...  8559    ...    983  ...    403  ...    183  ...      97  =  10,225=100 
Females...  6504    ...    940  ...    367  ...    186  ...      81  =    8,078=  79 
Males    ...    46*9    ...     5-4...     2-2...     10...     05  )  i^n 
Females...    35*6     ...     5*1...     20...     10...     0*4  p"" 

To  100  male  deaths  in  each  of  these  years,  81,  84,  83,  79,  79,  77,  80,  73,  and 
73  female  deaths  happened. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  registered  as  having  been  caused  by  con* 
vulsions  in  the  years  1845-53,  is  18,303;  and  of  these,  10,235  were  of 
males^  8078  of  females;  or  790  females  only  to  each  1000  males.  On 
glancing  over  the  per-centages,  we  perceive  that  the  i»tio  of  female 
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deaths  was  &rless  than  of  males:  the  nearest  proportions  were  84 
females  to  each  100  males,  whilst  the  greatest  variation  was  73  females 
to  100  males.  The  number  who  died  in  the  first  year  of  life  was  much 
larger  than  at  any  other  age,  8559  male  and  6504  female  deaths,  or 
46*9  per  cent,  of  males  to  35*5  per  cent,  of  females,  having  been  regis- 
tered, making  a  total  of  15,063  children,  or  82-4  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number.  The  difference  in  the  relative  mortality  of  the  two  sexes  was 
bnt  small  at  the  other  periods  of  life  under  consideration. 

It  will  perhaps  be  useful  to  include  the  results  of  this  examination 
of  individual  diseases  in  one  table. 

Table  JX.-^Meiropolis,  years  1845-53. 


Number 
of  deaths 
ttomeach 

diMue.; 

Ratio  of  deathf 

In  iisalee  and 

ftmalee. 

Age  at  wtakh  the 
greatest  mortalitj  ocowi. 

Males. 

Females. 

In  both 
sexes. 

Itales. 

Females. 

Small-pox     ... 

Measles    

Scarlatina 

Hooping-cough 
GonTolsions... 

Diarrhoea 

Teething  

4855 
10,024 
11,662 
16,600 
18,303 
14,408 

5086 

1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 

932 
978 
967 
1202 
790 
865 
882 

1st  year 
2nd  year 
3rd  year 
2nd  year 
1st  year 
1st  year 
1st  year 

1st  year 
2nd  year 
3rd  year 
1st  year 
1st  year 
1st  year 
1st  year 

1st  year 
2nd  year 
3rd  year 
2nd  year 
1st  year 
Ist  year 
1st  year 

The  peculiarities  may  be  briefly  enumerated  as  follows : — Of  all  the 
zymotic  diseases,  hooping  cough  was  the  most  fatal  in  the  yean 
1845-53,  and  uxts  more  /atal  to  female  than  to  male  Midren,  being, 
therefore,  an  exeqftian  to  the  otherwiee  univereal  law,  that  during  the 
first  ffear  of  life,  more  males  than  females  die  from  all  the  great  grofupe 
qfmiUadies  toith  which  the  human  race  is  ajffUcted,  The  laivest  propor- 
tion of  males  died  in  their  first  year  of  age,  and  of  femuee  in  Uieir 
second;  the  disease  being  most  &tal  in  both  sexes  conjointly  in  the 
second  year.  Small-pox  is  the  least  fatal  of  the  exanthemata,  and 
produces  the  greatest  mortality  in  the  first  year,  measles  in  the  second, 
and  scarlatina  in  the  third;  the  order  of  fisitality  being  that  in  which 
the  diseases  are  enumerated.  Convulsions,  diarrhoea,  and  teething 
are  aU  most  &tal  in  the  first  year  of  life,  the  former  (convulaions)  pro* 
ducing  the  greatest  excess  of  male  deaths. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  again  express  our  belief  that  male  infants  are 
predisposed  to  disease  in  a  fiir  greater  ratio  than  females^  especially 
during  intra-uterine  life;  that  this  predisposition,  which  in  extra- 
uterine life  is  most  marked  during  the  first  month,  gradually  dimi^ 
niahes  after  the  child  ceases  to  obtain  its  nutrition  direct  from  its  mother, 
and  is  almost  removed  shortly  after  the  ordinary  age  of  weaning — ^viz., 
at  one  year  and  a  quarter.  From  these  considerations  we  infer  tiiat  the 
greater  mortuary  rate  of  males  during  the  first  years  of  life  depends  on 
some  influence  derived  from  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  of  its  parentSi 
but  most  probably  chiefly^  if  not  entirely,  from  the  mother.    It  oer« 
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tiiiJjniighlariM&amMnavDkiiowiiiBiflBeBM  of  thadttlfBoi 
ouB  qritem;  but  this  k amxoslj  piobaU^  £>r  aa  mgjB  wdwmmtea,  and  ilM 
lyiynAi  ^^iij|i^.^ff^|pff  li^funip  madbadl J  dovaloMd*  the  dupcoMMrtiooato 
mortality  of  laalea  oaaaet^  and  in  the  period  batwean  tan  aad  fiftean 
yean  of  age,  gives  plaoe  to  an  inoKeaaad  rate  of  death  in  fomalm 
The  fftcts  addaoed  in  this  paper  may  not  wansant  these  eonduaiona; 
for  it  may  only  be  a  eoinoidence  thait  the  period  of  gpceatesl  mala  mor- 
tality corresponda  with  the  periods  of  gestation  and  laotation.  The 
groator  longevi^  of  females  certainly  points  to  another  rital  difference 
in  the  sexes;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  trao  that  one  oanas  (greater  vitality 
of  the  female  sex)  indaces  the  large  differential  mortality  which  we 
have  shown  to  exist 

Abi.  IL 

OnthePath6U)gyofCancer  of  ihe  Stomach.  ByWiuJAKBBnrEOH,M.D.y 
F^low  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Lecturer  on  Physiology 
in  at.  Thoaas's  Hospital,  Phyakaan  te  the  Eoyal  Free  HospitaL 

(OiMiMMMv^^m  ffo»  off  pm  jOS./ 

Ik  alluding  hereafter  to  the  possible  healing  of  canoers  of  the  stomsrhj 
I  may  take  the  opportunity  of  doing  more  justiee  to  what  Bokitansky 
and  Dittrich  have  advanoed  respeeting  it  As  regaxxis  the  atmaktion 
of  an  ordinary  ulcer,  the  chief'  facts  I  have  ocdleeted  are  one  or  two 
instances  in  whidi,  concurrently  with  what  has  oflered  every  appearance 
of  a  simple  ulcer^  with  a  but  slightly  thickened  (or  even  healthy) 
margin  of  mucous  membrane,  there  have  been  suspicious  (if  not  abso- 
lutely caooaroos)  deposits  ift  the  liver  and  lungl^  anoh  as  seemed  to 
indicate  seoendacy  caaosr.  TJnfinrtuaately,  Iha^ve  had  no  opportunity 
of  a  wniwM*^  <»«ttmitiAiajfcn  of  thess  ulcets  and  defositi^  and  am  therelbce 
obliged  to  lavre  the  question  in  its  pressnt  foan;^— 4k  vagae  (thou^ 
impertawt)  suspieion  that  may  pedbapsbe  usaftd  in  stimulating  farther 
inquiry. 

As  rsgarda  aMre  oonbineticns  of  rnnoir  aifed  ulcei^  Uttle  need  be 
said.  Sinoe  thegastrietdearhaeno  protective  inflnanee  against  canoea^ 
we  need  aoareely  wonder  te  find  that  its  seam  are  often  iound  m 
ntiftaMwihs  that  hsM  subsaouentlv  been  atlnokad  bv  the  deadlier  maladr* 
The  eoincidenoe  of  the  qMn  uleer  irith  eaneer  is  searoely  less  firequsni* 
But^  aa  mi|^  be  expected,  in  theae  cases  ala»  it  ia  the  eaneer  wluch  la 
invariaUy  added  to  the  uleer,  and  never  m%»  mrwi  the  nlotf  to  the 
cancer.  Indeed,  the  formation  of  a  simple  uiesr  in  eoeaa  part  of  the 
atomach  unaflseted  by  the  canoarona  growth,  1%  ao  £w  aa  I  am  aware, 
a  oirewestaate  quite  unknown  in  the  hietory  of  gastric  eaneer.  Ner 
is  there  a  sii^  authenticated  instence,  in  my  knowleilgs,  in  which  an 
ukefoue  stomaeh  haa  been  attacked  with  meligeant  disease  ia  seme 
other  part  ef  its  cavity,  wikhent  the  uleer  itself  ***'***""*g  implicsted 
to  at  least  the  extoit  of  hnving  ita  base  or  edfi^  ii^ikreted  with  tlm 
new  depoaitb  Mere  fiteqasntly,  mdead,  it  iathaae  paitaaloifee  whidi 
heoeme  the  site  of  the  BansaHons  dspeaiL  Anidee^fcr  eammpki,  whiA 
hea  laated  many  years^  snddealy  ende  in  dcatJa^— -the 
vaaling  coandemUe  oanrcrom  infiltBMkicn  an  the  thkkened 
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of  the  nicer,  or  in  tbat  ohromo  ihiekening  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach 
which  often  extends  some  dktanee  bejond  this  mazgin ;  or  a  fangons 
mass  of  comparatively  recent  mednllaiy  cancer  springing  up  from  the 
centre  of  the  excavation.  In  rare  cases,  the  same  mafginal  eancerons 
infiltration  seems  to  hare  occurred  after  the  origuial  nicer  has  perforated 
the  stomach;  and  has  thus  aflected  the  parietes  of  the  (dinniic  abscess 
to  which  the  accident  under  fiftvourable  eircuHistances  gives  rise.  In 
short,  there  appears  to  be  scarce! j  anj  limit  to  the  varieties  of  this  kind 
which  may  occasionally  occur.  And,  on  the  whole^  tho  relative  frequency 
of  these  combinations  n  quite  sufficient  to  suggest  that  the  presence  of 
such  an  open  ulcer  does  occasionally  in  scnne  measure  provdte  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  cancerous  cachexia;  as  w^  as  (more  frequently  1)  aid  in 
determining  the  deposit  of  cancer  in  this  particular  organ. 

It  may  be  nsefiil  to  compare  with  the  gastric  cancer,  a  rare  disease 
which,  thofi|^  not  known  to  be  ever  combined  with  it^  occasionally  simu- 
lates its  appearances  to  at  least  a  sufficient  degree  to  be  mistaken  for  it. 
And  though  su<^  an  error  is  |»actically  of  far  less  importance  than  that 
of  confounding  cancer  and  ulcer,  stiU  the  pathological  distinctness  of  cancer 
and  ^  hypertrophy**  seems  to  be  just  as  complete,  and  the  typical  course  of 
their  symptoms  just  as  diverse,  as  is  the  case  with  cancer  and  ulcer. 

The  chief  characters  which  distinguish  this  lesion  from  sdrrhus  may  be 
briefly  enumerated  as  follows^  In  marked  specimens,  the  change  gene* 
rally  involves  a  considerable  extent  of  the  stomach  (often  the  whole  organ) 
in  a  moderate  thickening  which,  while  it  allows  the  three  coats  to  be  stiU 
distinguished  and  separated  from  each  other,frequently  increases  their  bulk 
in  a  tolerably  equal  proportion.  The  uniform  expanse  of  stomach  involved 
in  the  change  is  yellow,  tough,  and  elastic;  instead  of  having  the  pecuJ^r 
pearly-white  and  gristly  appearance  and  section  of  cancer.  The  muscular 
tissue  is  almost  always  discernible— often  even  hypertrophied  in  the 
earii^r  stages  of  the  disease.  And  not  only  does  the  pcarfectly  homo* 
geneoQs  deposit  cfSat  none  of  those  varieties  which  commonly  mark  the 
later  progress  of  a  cancerous  deposit  in  the  shape  of  collmd  and  medvillafy 
matter  surrounding  the  original  and  cmtral  scirrhus,  bvt  its  miciosoopic 
examination  shows  a  complete  absence  of  anything  like  the  characterirtic 
edls  of  cancer,  or  at  most  a  few  spindle-shaped  cells  of  fibrous  import 
scattered  sparingly  throughout  a  mass  of  laminated  (bnt  scarcely  other- 
wise organized)  enudation.  Of  course,  the  absence  of  secondary  cancer  in 
other  organs  would  add  the  diagnosis  of  this  benignant  lesion,  though  its 
mere  histology  would  generally  be  sufficiently  conclusive.  Ulceration^ 
too,  is  less  frequent  and  extensive  than  in  cancer.  Finally,  the  paihdlo- 
gical  contrast  of  the  two  diseases  is  rendered  complete  by  cases  which 
affirm  that  the  lymph  thus  deposited  by  a  kind  ei  cirrhotic  (t)  inflamma- 
tion around  the  vessels  of  the  stomach,  occaeionally  undergoes  a  develop* 
ment  into  cartilage — rarely  even  into  bone.** 

The  presence  of  aeeondkay  ocmceroue  depoeUa  in  other  organs  is  a  v««y 
frequent  complication  of  cancer  of  the  stomach.     Out  of  214  eases  I  have 

*  It  wonM  lead  me  too  fkr  fitym  IB7  preteiit  raltleet  to  pfuraoe  tirfs  top^  fivtiieri  or  to 
cnalyie  tlnw  eases.  And  without  definitely  insiBS  the  adoption  of  tlio  term  **  cf rrhoeis,"  I 
will  only  add,  that  the  above  charaeters  suffloiently  show  how  little  soeli  a  change  is  real^ 
akin  to  **  hypertrophy.'* 


«0  O-'  ^^>-*  t^P*^ 

tauJynightir  a**^  ^aan  half),  exliibit  thia  com- 

MM  ayatOB;  '  ^"d^'^^  Dittrich'a*  caaes  aa  affordiDg 

■«B    '    "^ —  ;^tj  "  weU  aa  Lebert'a,  32  in  67. 

HUN  ^tanoea  of  gaatrio  cancer,  with  210  of 

yw  giralent  to  48  per  cent. 

l!lu  le  difibrent  rarietiea  of  canott  to  be 

fiir  «,  I  deduce  from  81  of  the  above  96 

tall  Dcer  of  tha  stonuicb  is  divided  amon^ 

0a  )id  apeciea,  in  the  Dnmbera  of  SI,  \l. 

Sit  >ee  numbers  with  tbe relative  frequeiu^ 

of  a  page  297),  «e  obtain  the  liability  of 

Iv  iry  cancer  M  the  reapective  fractiraii 

These  Dumbeta  nearly  correapond  witli 

n  other  worda,  nearly  one-half  the  eaaea 

ii  ft  depodt  of  secondary  canoer  in  aomB 

proportion,  which  ia  increased  by  one- 

er,  is  doubled  in  that  of  colloid.    Such 

lie  cansee  of  that  greater  or  more  direct 

i^,^  the  two  latter  forms  which  has  long  been  uoribed  to  them. 

^^Lge^Bg  the  variety  of  cancer  which  forma  the  seooDdary  depoei^  I 

'l^olarge  and  exact  numerical  data  to  ofier.     In  a  nxajority  of  in- 

^tgties,  however,  it  ia  medoUary.     Bomctimes  we  meet  with  aeoondaiy 

^^gr  of  the  liver  or  peritoneum,  which  affects  the  areolar  arrangement 

^ooUoid:    and  a  simUar  arrangement,  which  ia  aometimea  met  with  in 

^  glands  of  the  belly,  is  evidently  due  to  a  difiefenttation  akin  to  that 

0f  the  original  structurea. 

Among  the  organs  which  form  the  eeata  of  these  secondary  depoata,  the 
liver  olaima  that  precedence  which  might  be  expected.  Out  of  131  oasea 
collected  by  me,  lOfi  (or  aboat  25  per  cent.,  or  |th)  exhibited  a  canceroaa 
dqKNdt  in  the  liver :  a  proportion  at  least  twioe  as  great  as  that  of  depoait 
in  the  lymphatic  glands  adjoining  the  stomach,  and  thrice  aa  great  aa  that 
of  aeoonda^  pulmonary  oanoer. 

In  many  of  these  cases,  the  preaence  of  canoer  in  the  Uver  coincided 
with  its  depoait  in  other  organs.  The  only  exact  numbers  I  have  beea 
able  to  obtain  in  respect  to  this  further  complication,  are  derived  &om  47 
instances  of  eeoondary  hepatic  cancer,  occurring  in  214  caaea  of  cancer  of 
the  stomach.  Oat  of  these  47  inatancea,  such  a  ooincldenoe  waa  present 
in  13:  nine  timea  in  the  glands  or  peritoneum  adjacent  to  the  organ, 
twioe  in  the  kidney,  and  once  in  each  of  the  following  organs — the  ovary, 
poocreaa,  inteetinc^  spleen,  thorado  glands,  and  long.  The  immediate 
proximity  of  the  abdonunal  glands  and  peritoneum  renders  it  acarcely 
important  to  lay  any  strcoa  on  their  frequent  share  in  the  hepatic  mi^ 
ohie£  But  of  the  remaining  sites  of  deposit,  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  the  lung  is  affected  with  oidy  ^th  or  ^th  of  its  average  freqaenoyj 
while  the  abdominal  viscera  are  involved  about  1^  timea  aa  frequently 
as  their  similar  average-t     lu  other  words,  it  seems  as  if  the  aecondaiy 

•  iMC  dt.  In  bl*  l««  OHM,  UUikb  iB«Btlani 
Utd>  i2  ot  tfafl  diiphnfm,  s  oT  th«  Ibbsi,  uiil  9 
cUxr  AbdomlbA]  orgiuu. 
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deposit  of  cancer  in  the  liver  somewb&t  increases  the  risk  of  other 
abdominal  yiscera  sharing  in  the  deposit;  while  it  much  more  decidedly 
diminishes  the  chance  of  any  pulmonary  ingrafting  of  the  disease. 

In  the  reports  I  have  brought  together,  it  is  sometimes  so  difEicult 
accurately  to  distinguish  secondEiry  deposits  in  the  lymphatic  glands  that 
adjoin  the  stomiach,  from  similar  deposits  in  and  between  the  layera  of 
peritoneum  that  form  the  gastro-hepatic  and  greater  omenta,  that  it  has 
seemed  best  to  group  them  together.  Adopting  this  arrangement,  and 
lidding  to  them  Lebert's  57  cases,  we  obtain  371  cases,  in  69  of  which 
some  of  these  structures  were  thus  involved.  This  number  corresponds 
to  a  per-centage  of  about  25^  percent.,  or  rather  more  than  one- fourth. 

The  lungs  seem  to  be  affected  about  1  in  12  times,  or  in  8^th  percent. 
of  the  total  number  of  cases  of  gastric  cancer.  This  estimate  is  based  on 
35  and  431  such  cases  respectively. 

But  in  adducing  these  numbers,  it  becomes  imperative  to  consider  some 
circumstances  which  materially  detract  from  their  value;  the  more  so  that 
even  in  doing  so,  they  furnish  no  data  for  any  specific  correction  of  the 
deficiencies  they  indicate. 

And  firstly,  these  numbers  omit  all  mention  of  a  morbid  change  in  the 
pulmonary  tissue  which,  in  the  shape  of  pleurisy  or  pneumonia,  or  both 
these  diseases  in  combination,  occurs  so  frequently  in  connexion  with 
cancer  of  the  stomach,  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  its  general  significance 
in  relation  to  the  primary  disease.  The  lungs  offer  in  some  part  of  their 
mass — almost  always  in  the  lower  lobes,  more  frequently  (I  think)  in  the 
left  than  the  right  organ — a  kind  of  reddish-grey  hepatization ;  which 
generally  extends  to  the  nearest  pleural  surface,  and  gives  rise  to  more  or 
less  adhesion  here.  The  adherent  tissues  are  united  by  a  small  quantity 
of  lymph,  of  very  moderate  tenacity,  and  pasty  (rather  than  fibrinous) 
consistence.  And  the  pleural  cavity  itself  is  often  occupied  by  a  variable 
amount  of  serum,  much  of  which,  however,  is  doubtless  in  some  cases 
effused  during  the  very  act  of  dying.  This  pleuro-pneumonic  complication 
seems  to  be  no  very  unusual  cause  of  death. 

Another  (and  still  more  frequent)  complication  of  gastric  cancer,  relates 
to  the  association  of  what  is  called  "  tubercle*^  with  the  primaiy  disease 
— an  association  of  such  remarkable  frequency,  as  to  raise  suspicions 
similar  to  those  already  mentioned  in  speaking  of  the  pleuro-pneumonic 
complication. 

It  is  the  more  important  to  institute  some  inquiry  into  the  real  foun- 
dation for  such  suspicions,  inasmuch  as  they  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  general  pathology  of  cancer  and  tubercle  themselvea  And  if 
such  an  inquiry  serves  only  to  point  out  any  sources  of  error  in  the  fiusts 
on  which  are  built  the  existing  doctrines  relative  to  these  two  compre- 
hensive forms  of  disease,  it  will  probably  be  regarded  as  not  altogether 
useless. 

The  incongruous  ideas  prevalent  with  respect  to  these  two  varieties  of 
blood-krasis,  may  perhaps  be  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  while  Roki- 
tansky  has  long  ago  laid  down  the  proposition  that  they  may  almost  be 
regarded  as  mutually  exclusive  of,  or  incompatible  with,  each  other,  so 
large  a  number  of  cancerous  necropsies  reveal  tubercles  in  the  lungs  or 
other  parts  of  the  body,  as  almost  to  confirm,  relatively  to  individuals,  the 
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^i^sn'i  ^^  i^of  ooncisely  put  forward  by  Dr.  Chriatiaon,  I  ventaro 

^^  '*j2  ""  *"*"*  carefully  the  two  diaeaaee  are  analysed  by  the 

^*^'yed  fr""  pathological  anatomy,    the    more    ocMicJuMvely   will 

jjglit  ^j't  dictam  be  eatablisbed.     With  much  to  suggest  caation  in 

jiitJ'^jJ^reoeption  of  any  wide  theory  of  either  kraais,  the  few  condn- 

^  ^^DWtuV  '^  mutual  relation  of  cancer  and  tubwde  to  which  I 

''"^bea"  '^  ^^  ^^^  study  of  caacer  of  the  stomach,  might  almost  ba 

A*''^j  yp  in  tl^  very  words  of  this  eminent  pathologuL     A.t  any  ratc^ 

^'"'^^  so  perfectly  compatible  with  his  brief  but  masteriy  e«tlinea  of 

^^  iiaeuet,  thai,  while  I  ieel  it  would  be  praumptuous  in  me  definitdj 

^Z^^ik  them  with  the  authority  of  his  name,  I  would  suggeat  tben  foe 

iZ^  ooDsideration  of  those  whoae  opportunities  of  pathological  research 

—ay  not  have  supplied  them  with  all  the  requisite  materials  for  a  com- 

joentaiy  on  Bdcitansky's  text 

FiiaUy,  as  to  the  mere  ooincidenoe  of  the  products  of  the  two  diseasea 
in  the  same  person.  The  otHnparative  fatality  of  the  two  diseases,  and 
the  different  epochs  of  life  which  they  specially  afiect,  are  circumstMicea 
which,  hgtrt,  from  all  others,  sufficiently  explain  why  cancer  follows 
tubercle,  but  tubercle  does  not  follow  cancer.  And  the  frequency  with 
which  ftrreeted  or  absolute  depouts  of  tubercle  are  found  scattered  in 
sparing  quantity  throughout  the  lungs  of  persons  dying  of  canoer,  is  a  &ot 
which  in  itself  not  only  fails  to  establish  any  essential  oonnezion  between 
them,  but  does  not  eren  militate  against  Bokitanshy'a  view.  However 
different  may  be  the  numbers  by  which  different  observM^  represent  the 
frequency  of  soch  deposits  in  neoropBies  c^  persons  dead  from  all  caosea 
indifferently,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  range  (30  to  70  per  cent.  I) 
qnita  equals  anything  as  yet  eatablisbed  respecting  the  frequency  of 
umilar  depoaits  in  cancer.  Henoe  all  that  we  are  re&lly  nttitled  to  iniiar 
u,  that  tlw  depoait  of  tubercle  in  the  earlier  epochs  of  life  does  not  a&>rd 
any  valid  protection  against  that  of  cancer  at  a  subsequent  pmod :  a 
piopaaition  which  few  would  question,  and  to  which  Rohitanshy  nowhere 
either  axpreeses  or  implies  a  denial.  "  But,"  it  might  be  suggested, 
"  granting  that  the  tubercular  krasis  of  early  life  doee,  in  more  or  leas 
frequrat  inBtonoe^  diminish  and  disappear  as  age  advances,  can  we  claim 
to  distinguish  these  iostanoes  with  all  that  accuracy  that  would  be  neces- 
sary to  justify  na  in  accepting  its  exchange  for  a  disease  which  is  "tM'in'wi 
to  be  incompatible  with  it  1  In  other  words^  can  we  always  predicate 
•  Sii«aUimitolI«dlnlBgfeneiofBt*nd>rdLtt«Ajnuaue«Compuiir,  pp.  11,11.  Kdin- 
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ihe  eacMt  age  aad  oondiiaott  of  a  deposit  in  vmpeei  of  its  pxogreeB  or 
TCignMS,  mvdi  more  the  extinotion  of  tint  kraaia  by  which  (in  a  rather 
ladefinite  aad  adb^ectiva  iva^  of  peaking)  the  deposit  is  assumed  to  be 
IXEwknedr 

In  attemptiag  s  repfy  to  sneh  a  qaestkn,  IshaU  not  even  allude  to  the 
various  weighty  azgaaaonts  that  mi^^t  be  addnoed  from  the  general 
pathi^ogj  of  the  two  dJaeaaea,  bnt  shall  confine  myself  ezdlnBively  to  the 
mece  histology  of  their  products^  as  illoBtrated  by  oanoer  of  the  stomaoii 
and  ite  oomplioatiena. 

In  the  fiist  plaoe^  I  may  briefly  state  that  it  is  by  no  means  impoasible 
to  confound  aome  casea  of  secondary  cancer  of  the  lungs  with  ordinaiy 
tubereh)  in  the  earlier  atagea  oiHa  deposit,  and  at  the  oommenoement  of 
its  suppuratiQn  and  aoftening.     A  large  proportion  of  the  secondary 
canoeroua  depoaite  that  invc^Te  the  lung,  possess  either  a  firm  and  carti- 
laginous  texture  akin  to  that  of  ordinary  seirrhus,  or  a  somewhat  less 
dense  (but  still  tolombly  firm),  white,  solid  appearance,  that  can  scarcely 
be  miafcaken  for  either  ike  miliary  or  caseous  form  of  ordinary  tuberde. 
Bat  in  less  frequent  oases^  the  cancerous  deposit,  even  when  equally  dis- 
onite  axkd  scanty,  undergoee  a  process  of  softening  and  suppuration  which 
can  sometimes  be  scarcely  distmguished,  in  certain  of  the  small  spherical 
rasiinpn  in  which  it  ia  deposited,  from  the  similar  i^ypearBncee  presented 
by  toberda     If  or  does  even  the  mierosoope  always  affbrd  a  definite 
decision.      As  a  rule,  the  meduUary  mass  of  whidi  sudi  secondary 
canoeroua  deposits  are  oomposed,  may  be  easily  shown  to  consist  of 
scarcely  anything  but  a  vast  number  of  cytoblasts,  or  minute  cells,  which 
occasionally  distend  the  lobules  of  the  lungs  so  as  to  aff«d  a  complete 
demonstration  of  their  arrangement;  while  in  tuberde  we  find,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  are  often  chara^eristic  diflferenees  in  the  ceUs  themsdves,  a 
comparative  preponderance  of  the  un(»ganiaed  or  amorphous  constituents, 
which  is,  on  the  whole,  even  more  distuietive  of  the  nature  of  the  mass. 
But  occasionally  these  grounda   of  distinetaon  altogether  fiiil  us.     In 
such  instances  the  process  of  softening  itself  breaks  down  the  structure 
of  the  cancerous  deposit  to  a  degree  which  sometimes  leaves  scarcely 
more  of  the  malignant  cell-growth  that  Ibrmerly  distended  the  pulmonary 
lobules  than  might  be  readily  mistaken  for  the  epithelium  so  plentifully 
fiyund  in  recent  (even  if  caseous)  tubercla     Indeed,  the  cancerous  deposit 
of  the  lung  sometimes  so  dosdy  imitates  the  structure  of  the  normal 
epithelium  of  the  pulmonary  lobules,  that  the  individual  cells,  if  seen 
apart  from  each  other,  would  probably  deceive  even  an  experienced  histo- 
logist.     In  shorty  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  I  have  seen  cases 
in  which^  for  all  practical  purposes,  it  might  fiurly  be  said  that  the  micro- 
soopo,  eveu  vUle  indicating  rtrong  suspicion,  of  the  truly  canceroo. 
nature  of  a  deposit  wbich  at  first  sight  dosely  resembled  tuberde,  could 
scarcely  have  decided  the  question  but  for  the  aid  afforded  it.  by  the 
i^rmptoms  and  history  of  the  disease,  and  the  appearance  witnessed  in 
other  parts.* 

*  An  Instenee  wUcb  mwj  well  illiutrate  tliese  eondderations  was  contributed  by  the 
astlior  to  the  neventh  toL  of  the  Transactioiu  of  the  Pathological  Society.  An  old  omental 
hernia  had  become  the  seat  of  a  canceroos  degeneration,  of  which  the  patient  (a  yoong 
woman)  ultimately  died,  after  symptoms  of  slight  peritonitis  and  indistinct  pulmonary  mls- 
ehief.  -  The  cancerous  nature  of  the  deposit  in  the  lungs  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  decided 


«F0  -^  ..->>**  t^P^ 


^irere  all  these  points  thoroughly 

//^  ui^^^fi^r^"'^   *^   *^®  oondusion   iJready 

i^f^KaS^^.J5^  "^^  especially  intended  to  sum  up 

Jlk^  */  ^ti»^/iegpoa&&s{  a  variety  of  "  croupy  tabeitle 

jjjjjjjm  ^*L    ^^''**3to'ii^  the  inflammation  and  suppuration  of 


^J<^^i^^'ftb6  cBRO^voMA  degeneration  of  the  fibrin;   and 
^  i^  Jf^  ^^fj^fjt3  whitish  colour,  its  soft  glutinous  consistence, 
^0tf^  %u/sp^p  into  a  creamy  whitish  ichor.'*    But^  so  £eu:  as  I 
^ict  'j^^^'^^y&y  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  no<  as  a  croupy 
^  ^A  ^*^  jDBgi  is  originally  deposited :  that,  on  the  contrary,  it 
^j^k^^j^Bor  less  than  pulmonary  deposit  of  secondary  cancer, 
f'p^^  "^InsUy  of  cell-growth.     In  favourable  specimens,  the  various 
J^pgisti^f^^oell-growih  may  be  seen  offering  all  the  various  stages  of 
^0^       in  one  and  the  same  lung :  the  smtdler  nodules  white,  dense, 
1;^  <^^gij.<;artilaginous ;    the  larger,  it  may  be,   softened  in  their 
cr  ^^^j.  even  completely  broken  down,  and  already  partially  emptied 
000^^,  ^  neighbouring  bronchus.      And  instances  are  not   wanting 
^^^^^geem  to  indicate  that — ^though  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  free 
*[^^of  sii*  ^  ^^^^  pulmonary  deposits  constitutes  a  chief  cause  of  the 
'^^neneas  to  suppuration  of  this  form  of  secondary  cancer,  as  contrasted 
^h  other  and  similar  deposits  in  less  exposed  organs — still  the  immediate 
m;ad  elective  impulse  to  the  process  of  softening  is  given  by  the  perishing 
of  the  original  lung-tissue,  which  is  cut  off  from  the  sources  of  its  nutri- 
tion by  the  adventitious  mass  of  cells  that  surrounds  and  encloses  it. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  judge  how  much  either  of  novelty  or  truth  this 
modification  of  Eokitansky's  views  possesses.  But  I  venture  to  believe 
that  careful  inquiry  will  in  great  measure  confirm  it.  In  any  case, 
I  think  few  unbiassed  observers  could  study  the  pulmonary  appearances 
of  a  series  of  cases  of  gastric  cancers,  without  coming  to  the  alternative— 
either  that  the  two  diseases  really  have  that  exclusive  relation  to  each 
other  which  Rokitansky  deduces,  or — what  is  at  least  as  startling  a  con- 
clusion— ^tbat  they  have  an  intimate  causal  relation,  such  as  has  never 
hitherto  been  suspected.  The  frequency  of  their  apparent  coincidence 
demands  an  explanation  of  one  kind  or  the  other. 

Want  of  space  forbids  me  to  pursue  this  digression  any  further  j  or  to 
attempt  (did  any  &cts  warrant  me  in  doing  so)  to  define  the  exact 
relation  of  this  peculiar  form  of  pulmonary  cancer  with  the  pleuro-pneu- 
monia,  or  with  the  obsolete  tubercle,  before  referred  to.  And  in  dismissing 
it,  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  caution  I  have  suggested  with  respect  to 
the  histological  evidence  sometimes  furnished  by  the  microscope  in  such 
cases,  is  not  in  any  degree  intended  to  depreciate  the  value  of  this  indis- 
pensable means  of  research,  but  rather  to  guard  against  the  errors  into 
which  a  hasty  and  imperfect  reasoning  on  that  evidence,  or  an  exclusive 

by  the  mere  microscopio  examination.  But  on  a  comparison  of  this  deposit  with  the  primary 
disease  and  with  some  of  the  implicated  lambar  glands,  little  doubt  could  he  entertained.  The 
severity  of  the  general  symptoms,  which  was  quite  disproportionate  to  the  local  mischief 
detected,  had  raised  the  same  suspicion  during  life,  and  of  course  helped  to  confirm  it  after 
death.  The  only  mass  of  pulmonary  deposit  which  reached  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  had 
softened  and  suppurated  in  its  centre ;  and  would  evidently  have  been  emptied  by  expecto- 
ration, had  the  patient  lived  a  little  longer, 
t  Op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  pp.  493,  A2i, 
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attention  to  it,  wonid  occaaioDallj  lead  us.  If  ever  the  disease  now  re- 
garded as  a  single  one  under  the  name  of  pulmonary  tubercle,  should  bo 
distinguished  into  several  different  maladies — a  contingency  which  seems 
by  no  means  improbable — ^it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that  climccU 
research  will  be  at  least  as  instrumental  in  this  result  as  any  mere  jnorbid 
anatomy. 

The  other  organs  which  have  been  the  seat  of  secondary  deposit, 
scarcely  deserve  more  than  a  mere  enumeration.  The  intestine  was  thus 
afieoted  in  7  out  of  431  cases  :  twice  in  the  small  intestine,  twice  in  the 
colon,  and  thrice  in  the  rectum.  The  same  number  also  affords  six 
instances  of  deposit  in  the  ovary ;  and  three  in  the  uterus,  spleen,  and 
pancreas.  The  kidney,  the  bladder,  and  the  ribs,  were  affected  in  two 
instances.  And  finally,  the  following  organs  only  appear  to-  have  been 
involved  once  in  431  cases :  the  vertebrse  (fourth  lumbar),  the  sternum, 
the  hnmerusy  the  supra-renal  capsule,  the  thoracic  duct,  the  seminal 
vesicle,  the  diaphragm,*  and  the  pericardium.  Among  rarer  forms  of 
secondary  deposit,  we  may  allude  to  the  obstruction  of  the  vena  portse  by 
a  soft  cancerous  mass ;  a  condition  present  in  three  or  four  of  the  above 
cases.  This  generally  coincides  with  the  presence  of  a  similar  deposit  in 
the  liver,  and,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  almost  always  accompanied  by 
much  ascites. 

The  remaining  pathological  phenomena  of  gastric  cancer  may  be  next 
briefly  adverted  to,  in  the  usual  order  of  their  occurrence. 

The  obstruction  produced  by  a  cancerous  thickening  of  the  gastric 
parieted)  often  gives  rise  to  a  variable  degree  of  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing results  : — hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat,  dilatation  of  the  cavity 
of  the  organ,  or  contraction. 

The  hypertrophy  is  a  change  which  really  deserves  this  title,  inasmuch 
as  it  essentially  consists  of  an  increased  growth  of  the  muscular  fibre-cells, 
and  in  favourable  specimens  can  be  seen  to  be  entirely  limited  to  such  a 
change.  The  calibre  of  the  stomach  being  constricted  by  the  tumour, 
an  increased  effort  is  required  for  the  propulsion  of  its  contents;  and 
this  addition  to  its  function  necessitates  (and  indeed  brings  about)  an 
imusual  development  of  ite  structure.  The  thickened  muscular  coat 
retains,  however,  ite  normal  texture ;  ite  areolar  bundles  certainly  appear 
somewhat  more  distinct  and  larger  than  usual ;  but  their  size  and 
strength,  in  proportion  to  the  true  contractile  tissue,  remain  unchanged. 
The  fibres  themselves  are  perhaps  rather  redder  and  darker  than  normal ; 
but  even  this  alteration  may  fairly  be  referred  in  part  to  the  enlargement 
which  their  bundles  have  undergone. 

The  above  purer  form  of  hypertrophy  is  precisely  identical  with  the 
condition  that  may  often  be  seen  in  the  muscular  fibre  adjoining  (and 
especially  behind)  the  cicatrix  of  an  ordinary  gastric  ulcer.  Like  the 
latter,  too,  it  may  extend  for  a  variable  distence  through  the  oigan. 
It  is  usually  limited  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pyloric  region,  which 
the  cancerous  deposit  especially  affect& 

Its  deficiencies  and  complications  may  many  of  them  be  explained  by 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  occur.     In  the  softer  varieties  of 

*  Apart  from  mere  continuity  of  the  adherent  diseased  ma»8,  which  occurs  rery  frequently ; 
(according  to  Dittrich,  23  times  in  160  cases). 
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cancer,  and  in  tumoun  of  rapid  growth,  flucK  hypertrophy  is  generally 
indistinct  or  even  absent.  In  inetances  where  the  deposit  is  traceable 
by  no  yery  abrapt  line  of  demarcation  into  the  unaffected  part  of  the 
stomach,'  it  is  often  less  marked ;  or  is  accompanied  by  such  thickening  of 
the  areolar  septa  tiiat  divide  the  muscular  bundles,  as  sometimes  to  render 
it  very  difficult  for  the  naked  eye  to  discern  how  much  of  the  alteration, 
eyinced  by  these  structures  in  bulk  and  colour,  is  due  to  mere  hypertrophy, 
how  mueh  to  their  implication  in  the  cancerous  disease.  On  the  wholes 
the  most  marked  degree  of  this  hypertrophy  ia  scarcely  ever  founds  save 
in  conjunction  with  a  hard  deposit,  of  slow  growth,  and  posBeaaing 
a  tolerably  abrupt  edge  towards  the  thickened  muscular  ooat. 

JDiloUatiom  generally  accompanies  the  above  hypertrophy,  and  is  rarely 
met  with  in  its  complete  absence.  Moderate  degrees  of  either  of  these 
associated  changes  are  of  course  difficult  to  verify.  And  this  difficulty 
is  increased  by  the  circumstance  (too  often,  perhf^  overlooked  in  post- 
mortem examinations)  that  these  two  appearances  are  mutually  conver- 
tible. In  other  words,  the  mere  slitting  up  of  a  moderately  distended 
stomach  will  sometimes  allow  what  appears  to  be  marked  dilatation,  to 
merge  into  what  is  evidently  just  as  marked  hypertrophy,  by  a  simply 
passive  contraction  of  the  muscular  ooat : — a  &ct  which,  however  use- 
fully it  may  illustrate  some  of  the  mechanical  relations  of  these  two 
states,  ought  to  render  ua  cautious  not  to  exaggerate  the  real  degree  of 
either  by  calculating  their  totaL  and  joint  amount  as  their  sum  instead  of 
their  diffierence. 

It  is  probable  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  of  cancer  of  the 
stomach  o£fer  both  these  states  in  a  moderate  dc^^ree.  But  I  think  the 
proportion  mentioned  by  Leber t  (1  in  4)  as  evincing  a  "  notable  dilata- 
tion," must  be  in  part  explained  by  the  variable  estimates  which  anato- 
mists adopt  respecting  the  average  size  of  the  organ.  At  any  rate  X 
believe  that  such  a  proportion  could  only  have  been  deduced  from. 
the  cases  I  have  collected  by  including  many  instances  in  which  the 
stomach  was  scarcely  at  all  hunger  than  a  fall  meal  would  have  rendered 
it  in  perfect  health.  Of  excessive  dilatation  beyond  any  such  degree,  the 
records  of  214  cases  affi>rd  me  only  13  instances:  a  proportion  equivalent 
to  6 1  per  cent.  In  every  one  of  them  the  pylorus  was  the  seat  of  the 
tumour.  And  even  with  respect  to  these  extreme  inetances  of  dilatation, 
I  venture  to  think  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  very  rare  for  cancer  to  bring  about 
a  degree  of  distension  at  ail  approaching  to  the  maximum  of  this  stat^ 
which  is  sometimes  witnessed  as  the  result  of  contraction  of  the  cicatrix 
of  a  pyloric  ulcer. 

The  coniraoUon  which  is  sometimes  found  in  cancer  of  the  stomach,  is 
very  rarely  connected  with  any  true  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  of  two  kinds:  each  depending  on  a  different  pro- 
cess; and  each  (we  may  add)  finding  its  parallel  in  another  disease  of 
the  stomach.  In  some  cases  it  is  the  physical  result  of  a  specific  patho* 
logical  phenomenon :  a  slow  shrinking  or  ooatraction  of  the  scirrhous 
mass  which  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  parietes  of  the  stomach;  con- 
stricting and  diminishing  its  cavity  in  the  same  w4y  as  the  contracting 
tissue  of  that  chronic  or  cirrhotic  inflammation  which  generally  attacks 
the  organ  with  even  greater  difiuseuess.     In  other  cases,  in  which  the 
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tumour  oocapies  the  oardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  and  is  occasionally 
limited  to  it,  the  stomach  contracts  (just  as  it  sometimes  does  when  an 
nicer  encircles  the  same  aperture)  simply  because  the  constant  regurgitar 
tioa  which  this  occlusion  produces,  entirely  prevents  the  cavity  of  the 
stomach  from  undergoing  its  normal  distension  by  receiving  any  quantity 
of  contents.  Here  much  of  the  contraction  is  temporary,  and  may  be 
readily  removed  by  artificial  dilatation  of  the  stomach.  In  rare  instances 
both  these  sources  of  contraction  are  combined. 

As  regards  its  frequency,  extreme  contraction  is  &tr  less  common  thaa 
dilatation.  The  214  cases  mentioned,  only  include  3  instances  of  con- 
traction; of  which  2  seem  chiefly  referrible  to  the  situation  of  the 
tumour  at  tlie  cardiac  aperture :  and  the  remaining  one  appears  to  have 
been  due  to  contraction  of  a  scirrhous  mass  thi^  engaged  the  greater  part 
of  the  stomach. 

The  uloercUian  that  generally  engages  the  cancerous  deposit  has  already 
been  alluded  to,  both  as  regards  the  local  changes  by  which  it  is  intro* 
duoed,  and  the  variable  admixture  of  suppuration  and  sloughing  by  which 
it  is  often  accompanied.  Its  remaining  peculiarities  require  little  notice. 
That  it  is  rarely  or  never  arrested  and  repaired,  the  known  features  of 
cancer  would  be  sufficient  to  inform  us.  That,  as  a  rule,  death  inter- 
venes before  any  very  large  extent  of  mucous  membrane  has  been  devas- 
tated by  its  extension,  is  equally  explicable. 

The  seqfteim  of  cancerous  ulceration  evince  a  marked  contast  with  those 
seen  in  the  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  Out  of  507  cases,  there  are  21  cases  in 
which  perfcroHon  had  taken  place,  with  its  usual  result  of  peritonitis, 
rapidly  ending  in  death.  In  4  of  these  21  cases,  however,  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  were  not  e&sed  into  the  general  cavity  of  the  belly,  but 
into  an  intermediate  cavity,  corresponding  to  the  sac  of  the  omentum, 
and  bounded  by  the  adherent  viscera  that  enclosed  this  sac.  In  10  other 
cases  the  accident  of  perforation  was  shown  to  have  been  imminent  by 
the  necropsy;  and  had  probably  so  far  taken  place,  as  to  have  allowed 
that  leakage  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  to  which  the  fatal  suppura- 
tive peritonitis  seemed  due.  As  regards  JisttUotis  communicatiana,  the 
same  number  include  one  instance  in  which  an  abnormal  opening  of  this 
kind  led  from  the  cancerous  stomach  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  belly: 
one  in  which  its  cavity  was  thus  thrown  into  communication  with  that 
of  the  jejunum;  and  no  less  than  11  in  which  the  transverse  colon  was 
the  seat  of  a  similar  aperture  (twice  by  an  intermediate  cavity  formed 
exclusively  of  cancerous  deposit). 

Each  of  these  results  is  in  striking  contrast  with  its  respective  parallel 
in  the  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  In  gastric  cancer,  the  perforation  would 
seem  to  be  far  less  frequent,  the  per-centage  being  from  4  to  6  instead  of 
13  (or  about  1  to  2  or  3).  While  conversely,  the  formation  of  a  fistulous 
communication  between  the  stomach  and  colon  occurs  far  more  ire* 
quently :  how  much  more  I  should  hardly  like  definitely  to  estimate 
though  I  may  conjecture  that  its  proportion  in  the  malignant  disease  is 
at  least  thrice  (and  probably  six  to  ten  times)  as  great  as  in  the  ulcer. 

This  converse  disproportion  is  obviously  in  great  part  due  to  the  pecu- 
lianties  of  the  destructive  process  which  occurs  in  the  coune  of  gastrio 
cancev.   Growth  and  decay,  d^oait  and  ulceration,  are  generally  going  oa 
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at  one  and  the  same  time  in  different  parts  of  the  diseased  mass.  And 
thus,  even  at  the  very  time  that  the  sloughj  or  ulcerous  surface  by  vhich 
the  cancerous  tumour  abuts  on  the  gastric  cavity  is  hourly  losing  a  certain 
proportion  of  its  bulk,  the  opposite  or  peritoneal  aspect  of  the  tumour  i» 
rapidly  throwing  out  a  cell-growth  that  more  or  less  replaces  these  ravages. 
Hence  it  is  quite  possible  that,  even  after  long  ulceration,  the  thickneser 
of  cancerous  deposit  between  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  and  that  of  the 
peritoneum  may  remain  comparatively  undiminished.  No  doubt  this 
process  may  be  regarded  as  to  some  extent  paralleled  by  the  deposit  of 
lymph  at  the  base  and  margin  of  a  gastric  ulcer;  especially  where  (as  ia 
occasionally  the  case)  the  symptoms  point  to  an  uninterruptedly  open 
state  of  the  ulcer  during  a  long  period  of  time.  But  the  analogy  is  a 
very  remote  one.  For  while  it  is  chiefly  the  situation  and  amount  of 
such  lymph  which  determine  the  occurrence  or  non-occurrence  of  per- 
foration in  the  gastric  ulcer, — and  such  a  quantity  as  is  generally  present  in 
the  ulcer  of  the  posterior  surface  is  (in  the  majority  of  cases)  an  efficient 
l>arrier  to  this  incident  during  an  almost  indefinite  period, — no  quantity 
of  cancerous  deposit  can  have  any  such  protective  efficacy.  The  newly- 
interposed  mass  may  indeed,  for  the  time,  intervene  between  the  stomach 
and  the  abdominal  cavity :  but  the  protection  temporarily  afforded  by  its 
quantity  is  sure  to  be  soon  abolished  by  its  quality.  In  other  words,  its 
cancerous  nature  shortly  brings  about  an  extension  of  the  same  softening 
or  ulceration  as  that  which  already  occupies  the  neighbouring  mass,  and 
the  barrier  gives  way. 

These  circumstances  are  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  situation 
of  the  cancerous  mass  exercises  no  influence  on  the  accident  of  perforation 
nt  all  comparable  with  that  seen  in  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  Indeed,  from 
the  posterior  and  diaphragmatic  aspect  of  the  cancerous  stomach  being 
the  earliest  and  most  frequent  seat  of  adhesion,  it  is  precisely  in  this 
fiittiation  (the  safest  a  gastric  ulcer  can  occupy)  that  the  cancerous  perfo* 
ration  most  frequently  takes  place. 

In  both  cancer  and  ulcer  we  are  bound  to  recollect  that  the  occurrence 
of  perforation,  as  a  pathological  event,  is  by  no  means  synonymous  with 
the  characteristic  and  £btal  group  of  symptoms  we  generally  associate 
with  this  word.  Just  as  in  the  latter  disease  the  true  perforation  of  the 
gastric  coats  is  often  accomplished  months,  or  even  years,  before  an 
extension  or  renewal  of  the  ulcerative  process  penetrates  the  new  tissue 
which  has  hitherto  warded  off  the  accident;  so  in' the  cancer,  the  portion 
of  the  stomach  that  corresponds  to  the  diseased  mass  has  often  been 
destroyed,  long  before  the  destruction  of  the  subsequent  deposit  brings 
about  a  communication  between  the  gastric  and  abdominal  cavities. 
But  the  degree  in  which  any  of  the  original  structures  of  the  part  are 
\&it^  it  would  often  be  impossible  to  define.  The  frequency  of  partial  per- 
foration— or  rather  of  a  leakage  of  the  gastric  contents  through  such  a 
spongy  mass— it  is  not  easy  to  compare  with  that  of  the  similar  accident 
in  ulcer.  But  its  apparently  greater  frequency  is  readily  explained  by 
the  above  allusions.  And  lastly,  in  any  strict  comparison  of  the  patho- 
logy of  the  two  diseases  with  respect  to  this  accident,  the  date  and  moile 
of  death  in  cancer  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  scarcely  too  much 
to  conjecture  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  cancerous  tumours  would 
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•end  hy  perforation,  were  it  not  that  the  colLiteral  circumstances  of  the 
disease  often  destroy  life  before  the  local  mischief  has  reached  this  stage 
of  development.* 

Any  satisfisictory  hypothesis  for  the  relative  frequency  of  communica- 
tion between  the  cancerous  stomach  and  the  colon,  it  is  not  easy  to  offer. 
The  selection  of  this  part  is  of  course  explained  chiefly  by  its  situation. 
But  while  the  above  characters  of  the  process  of  cancerous  deposit  no 
•doubt  constitute  the  main  cause  of  this  particular  variety  of  perforation, 
as  well  as  of  the  accident  in  general,  the  equal  frequency  of  this  one 
variety  with  all  the  others  put  together,  suggests  some  peculiarity, 
favouring  either  the  deposit  or  the  removal  of  cancerous  substance ;  and 
<;onnected  with  the  colon,  rather  than  with  the  various  other  struc- 
tures that  adjoin  tho  stomach.  Perhaps,  however,  the  mere  thinness  of 
the  intestinal  coats,  as  contrasted  with  these  structures,  will  account  for 
their  being  more  rapidly  and  frequently  penetrated  when  adhesion  has  once 
taken  place.  At  any  rate  we  are  scarcely  at  present  entitled  to  assume 
any  specific  liability  of  the  colon  (in  virtue  of  ite  structure  or  function)  to 
an  accident  of  which  the  more  immediate  conditions  seem  so  evidently 
local 

The  hcemarrliage  which  occurs  in  the  course  of  gastric  caucer  affords 
in  some  of  its  varieties  an  equal  contrast  with  that  witnessed  in  gas- 
tric ulcer.  As  a  rule,  it  only  occurs  after  the  access  of  ulceration; 
though  prior  to  this  event  it  may  be  produced  by  mere  passive  or  actire 
4)ongestion, — a  form  of  bleeding  which,  from  obvious  reasons,  seems  to  be 
much  more  frequent  in  cancer  than  in  ulcer.  The  exact  frequency  of 
moderate  hssmorrhage  can  scarcely  be  estimated  in  either  malady.  But 
those  larger  bleedings  which  occur  as  a  result  of  the  lesion  of  a  considerablo 
artery,  seem  to  be  much  rarer  in  cancer  than  in  ulcer.  Out  of  374  cases^ 
only  4  exhibit  such  a  haemorrhage:  a  proporticMi  of  barely  more  than 
1  per  cent.,  or  one-flfth  of  that  calculated  for  gastric  ulcer.  As  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  iLsual  situation  of  the  cancerous  deposit,  all 
of  these  appear  to  have  been  lesions  of  the  superior  pyloric  artery  (or 
4!aronaria  dextra  veniriculi). 

As  regards  the  obsolescence  of  the  cancerous  deposit  in  the  stomach, 
as  evidenced  by  the  detection  of  cretaceous  matter,  the  214  cases  I  have 
collected  only  afford  one  instance  of  this  kind, — a  woman,  aged  thirty, 
affected  with  colloid  cancer  of  the  pylorus,  the  liver  being  also  occupied 
by  medullary  deposit.  A  similar  case  described  by  Dittrich,  suggests 
equal  doubt  how  far  this  process  really  deserves  the  above  name.  While 
these  cases  may  suffice  to  modify  Rokitansky's  opinion  respecting  the 
exclusively  hard  and  fibrous  character  of  the  cancers  amenable  to  this 
process,  their  rarity  reduces  them  to  a  very  exceptional  (and  practically 
unimportant  ?)  variety  of  the  disease. 

With  just  as  cursory  a  notice  I  must  dismiss  the  subject  of  the  healing 
of  cancer.    In  every  instance  which  has  hitherto  come  under  my  personal 

*  For  example,  if  we  mtkj  regard  the  establiahment  of  an  unnatural  opening  betireen  the 
cancerous  uteriu  and  the  bladder  or  rectum,  aa  analogous  to  perforation  of  the  peritoneal 
earlty  by  a  cancerous  stomach,  it  may  be  Interesting  to  notice  that  there  is  good  f^round  for 
estimating  that  the  former  accident  is  firom  two  to  four  times  as  frequent  as  the  latter,  pro» 
portionalljT  to  the  numbers  of  the  two  locaUzatlons  of  cancer. 
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notice,  I  have  been  able  to  aaiure  myself  that  the  cicfvtriees  which  raggested 
such  an  explanation  were  precisely  similar  to  those  of  ordinary  idceis. 
Of  courfie  such  a  statement  does  not  claim  to  invalidate  the  observation  of 
others  who  have  found  scars  covering  a  scanty  scirrhous  deposit.  But 
is  it  not  quite  possible  that  some  of  these  instances  may  have  been  deposits 
of  scirrhus  in  the  cicatrices  of  ordinary  ulcers  1  Or,  in  the  observations 
that  assert  such  a  healing  process,  have  the  fusiform  cells  and  fibres  of 
the  dense  fibrous  tissue  that  forms  such  scars  never  been  mistaken  for 
those  of  scirrhus — firom  which  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the^ 
are  sometimes  scarcely  distinguishable  by  the  most  sedulous  examination  9 
At  any  rate,  are  these  cases  authenticated  (as  they  certainly  ought  to  be 
in  order  to  establish  so  striking  a  fact)  by  a  careful  comparisou  with  the 
symptoms  of  the  patient  during  life  ?  Lastly,  is  it  safe  to  accept  state- 
ments which  (like  Lebert's)  allude  to  the  appearances  in  language  so 
equivocal  as  the  term  *'  scars  of  cancerous  ulcers"  seems  to  be,  when 
brought  forward  by  a  pathologist  whose  devoted  industry  in  clinical 
vesearch  does  not  allow  him  to  depict  so  common  a  disease  as  ulcer  of  the 
fltomaoh  from  his  own  experience  )* 

The  cetiology  of  c&ncer  of  the  stomach  has  so  little  direct  conn^don 
with  the  symptoms  which  attend  the  malady  during  life,  that  one  may 
take  this  opportunity  of  summing  up  those  pathological  details  which, 
from  their  prominence  and  constancy,  seem  most  to  suggest  a  causative 
relation.  The  most  obvious  (and  at  any  rate  the  most  convenient)  hypo- 
thesis of  the  disease  we  have  been  considering,  would  refer  it  to  a  causa- 
tion  which  is  probably  itself  the  oo-effident  of  at  least  two  elemental— 
the  disease,  and  its  site ;  the  cancer,  and  the  stomach  it  invadea 

In  respect  to  the  former  of  these  two  elements  of  causation,  there  do 
not  seem  to  be  any  facts  which  entitle  us  to  suppose  that  the  disease 
(whether  exclusively  humoral  or  not)  presoots  any  specific  modifications 
in  the  stomach.  At  any  rate,  the  lai^ger  features  of  age,  sex,  <kc.,  so 
&r  as  our  information  extends,  afibrd  little  countenance  to  such  a 
supposition. 

Assuming  so  much  of  the  ordinary  theories  respecting  the  canoeroos 
diathesis,  as  to  infer  that  the  cancerous  deposit  expresses  and  measures 
its  intensity  with  tolerably  equal  accuracy  in  all  the  organs  it  generally 
afiects,  it  is  ohiefiy  as  to  the  selection  of  the  stomach  by  this  deposit, 
that  we  may  examine  into  the  &cts  brought  together  in  the  preceding 
pages. 

We  have  successively  seen,  that  the  disease  selects  the  stomach  in 
a  kige  proportion  of  cases ;  that  in  this  organ  itself,  it  further  choeses 
out  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  orifices,  and  especially  the  pyloric.  Its 
situation,  in  the  earliest  stages  in  which  we  detect  it,  conclusively  shows 
that  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  mechanical  or  chemical  efiects  of  the 
ingesta  ;  that  it  is  not  due  to  any  change  in  the  secretory  apparatus  of 
the  stomach,  or  evmi  to  a  lesion  of  any  part  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
or  of  the  tissues  immediately  subjacent.  In  short,  that,  for  all  practical 
purposes^  we  may  sum  up  the  hiB^logical  site  of  the  deposit  as  the  loose 
aub-mucous  areolar  tissue,  at  some  little  distance  from  the  active  cell- 
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growth  of  the  gastric  Binrfiice ;  and  generaHj,  bo  mtioh  nearer  (or  mcnre 
ehoAy  allied)  to  the  eimilar  oounectiTe  tiseue  between  the  bundles  of 
nnstiiped  fibre,  as  to  inyolre  these  long  before  leadiiag  the  mucous 
membrane. 

The  organ  thus  affected,  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  rectum,  the 
QBBophagQB,  and  the  uterus,  the  thickest  and  strongest  psBS  of  unatriped 
muscle  in  the  human  body.  Belatiyely  to  its  function,  indeed,  it  traa- 
Boends  the  controotik  atruotcores  of  all  three  of  these  organs :  because  that 
fonotion  implies  constant  and  protcacted  movement,  ioatead  of  suck 
an  intermittent  and  brief  eoutiactiou  as  that  by  which  every  one  of  th^m 
might  readify  be  shown  to  impel  their  contenAs.  How  viol^it  as  w^ 
as  protracted  that  movement  is,  may  be  easily  coneeived  when  we 
recollect  that,  for  at  least  six  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  the  stomach  is 
actively  contracting  upon  (and  propelling)  its  contents;  by  a  movement 
which,  during  a  great  part  of  this  period,  almost  obliterates  the  cavity  of 
the  pyloric  half  of  the  organ  every  two  or  three  minutes.*  Hence, 
quite  apart  from  its  mere  bulk,  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  the  muscular 
coat  possesses  an  exalted  nutrition — a  rapidity  of  growth  and  decay — 
which  proportionally  exceeds  that  of  either  of  the  other  masses  of  this 
tissue  with  which  we  have  contrasted  it. 

Should  future  researches  establish  either  the  abaolnte  oommenoemeDt 
of  the  disease  in  the  unstriped  fibre-ceUs  themaelv«B,  -or  (what  seems  xaosB 
probable)  an  exactly  analogous  situation  of  its  deveiopment  in  all  four  of 
these  organs-Hatomaeh,  utem%  eBsophagus,  and  reotam — of  eourse  the 
above  conjecture  would  acquire  a  somewhat  fiimer  baais.  In  any  case 
we  have  to  recollect  that  the  areolar  tissue  on  and  between  a  given  mass 
of  muscle,  necessarily  shares  in  (and  often,  from  its  very  office,  in  a  iar  hi^er 
degree)  the  mechanical  displacement  which  that  muscle  «3Eeeates:  and 
therefore  as  necessarily  becomes  the  seat  of  a  nutrition  ezaked  beyond  that 
of  the  same  tissue  in  less  active  parts. 

It  is  therefore  to  the  more  energetic  movement  of  the  pyloric  half  of 
the  stomadi,  and  to  the  passive  as  well  as  active  relations  of  the  pyloric 
and  cardiac  valves  at  the  eictremities  of  the  organ,  that  the  frequent 
selection  of  these  parts  by  the  cancerous  deposit  may  probably  be  directly 
or  indirectly  ascribed.  Whether  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  organic 
muscle,  as  a  cell-growtii,  invites  the  access  of  a  disease  the  morphology  of 
which  ia  closely  akin  to  its  own,  is  a  question  which  there  aare  no  means 
of  deciding,  and  which  little  concerns  those  gastric  peculiarities  to  which 
we  are  limiting  our  attention. 

Such  an  hypothesis,  however,  as  that  we  have  advanced,  ought  nevw 
to  be  stated  without  an  exposure  of  its  chief  deficiencies ;  a  knowledge  of 
which  restrains  any  oonjeetore  to  the  useful  office  of  grouping  facts,  and 
at  the  emme  time  prepares  for  its  confirmation  or  rejection*  While  it  is 
not  impossible  (for  instance)  that  the  conditioaating  cause  {otnua  ecmaatwa) 
<if  the  preference  of  this  or  that  particular  ovgan  by  cancerous  disease, 
may  be  a  different  (or  even  compound)  one  in  each,  it  is  difficult  to  fit 
into  such  an  hypothesis  as  the  above  the  irequency  of  uterine  and  man^ 
maiy  cancer.     In  the  former  organ,  we  may  perhaps  indistinctly  shadow 

•  Compare  the  aatlior's  Essay,  **  SroxAcn,**  Cyclop.  Anat. — Supplement,  pp.  814,  815. 
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OTit  somethiog  compatible  in  that  remarkable  activity  of  growth  and 
decay  which  its  mnscular  wall  from  time  to  time  undergoes,  connected 
as  the  disease  is  with  a  period  of  life  when  we  might  readily  ima- 
gine a  transference  of  nutritional  activity  from  one  part  of  the  repro- 
ductive apparatus  of  the  female  to  another.  But  in  the  latter,  this  vague 
formula  of  traqgferred  activity  is  alone  left  us ;  and,  if  we  except 
the  doubtful  influence  of  mechanical  violence  in  producing  cancer,  it  is 
difficult  to  trace  any  community  of  causation  between  the  gastric  and 
mammary  lesion.  The  conjecture  liasarded  with  respect  to  cancer  of  the 
stomach  therefore  remains  but  a  doubtful  one;-— opposed  though  not  abso* 
lutely  contradicted,  by  some  of  the  moat  valid  evidence  which  can  at 
present  be  adduced. 


Art.  IIL 

The  Rdatvon  qf  Cataract  to  Heart  Disease.*  By  T.  Furneaux  Jordan, 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  Queen's  Ck>llege;  BirmingLam,  and 
Medical  Tutor  to  the  same  College. 

The  use  of  the  stethoscope  in  modem  medicine  has  revealed,  in  many 
diseases,  abnormal  thoracic  conditions  formerly  unsuspected;  which,  in 
truth,  constitute  the  gpravest  phase  of  the  affections  in  which  they  occur. 
It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  stethoscope  has  not  been  more  com- 
monly used  as  a  surgical  instrument  whereby  might  be  deciphered  the 
many  anomalous  phenomena  whose  appearance  too  often  perplexes  the 
surgical  eye,  and  to  whose  treatment  the  surgical  mind  is  so  often 
inadequate. 

Not  unfrequently  are  the  most  brilliant  operative  proceedings  attended 
with  a  signal  and  unexpected  fiiilure — a  failure  which  might  have  been 
averted,  and  possibly  life  saved  and  credit  preserved,  by  the  prior  appli* 
cation  of  an  educated  ear  to  the  infra-chivicular  or  the  pnecordial  region. 
An  inflexible  routine  treatment  in  any  disease  is  ever  indicative  of  the 
empiric.  From  such  degradation,  medicine  has  to  an  eminent  degree 
emancipated  itself  The  same  engine  of  delivery  is  available  to  the  surgeon* 
To  the  most  thorough  collation  of  general  symptoms — say  in  a  strumous 
joint-affection — ^let  the  surgeon  add  the  auscultative  condition  of  the 
thorax,  then  will  his  treatment  be  based  on  a  philosophic  induction  from 
all  the  ascertainable  data,  and  not  on  a  merely  arbitrary  cat^orical 
distinction.  The  surgeon  would  not  care,  on  the  one  hand,  to  amputate 
at  the  thigh  in  a  rapidly-extending  tubercular  deposit  in  the  lung;  or  to 
allow  his  patient,  on  the  other  hand,  to  die  for  the  want  of  an  ampu* 
tation,  because  night-sweats,  diarrhoea,  hectic,  emaciation,  and  debility 
led  him  to  fiincy  a  condition  of  the  chest  which  the  stethoscope  on^ 
could  tell  him  did  not  exist.  Nay,  in  practice,  finer  distinctions  than 
these  must  direct  the  conscientious  surgical  treatment.  An  actively- 
increasing  deposit  of  tubercle  in  the  lung,  a  softening  of  a  deposit 
already  occurred,  or  a  limited  inactive  deposit  with  no  tendency  to  dege- 
nerative changes^  will  each  modify  remedial  action* 

«  In  making  the  investigations  embodied  in  the  following  article,  every  facility  was  kindly 
afforded  me  by  Messrs.  Cheshire,  Solomon,  and  Townsend,  the  able  siiTgeons  of  the  Birming- 
ham and  Midland  Eye  Infirmary. 
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To  torn  from  the  surgical  value  of  a  humid  rile  to  the  surgical 
value  of  a  bruit  de  soufflet^  I  know  no  better  illustration  of  the  latter 
than  may  be  drawn  from  a  class  of  cases  not  yet  described  in  medical 
literature,  by  no  means  frequent,  yet  sufficiently  so  to  lead  both  learned 
physicians  and  learned  surgeons  into  occasional  completely  erroneous 
diagnoses.  A  man  is  brought  into  a  hospital  with  a  total  inability  of 
motion,  an  excruciatiug  pain  in  the  joints— aggravated  by  the  slightest 
movement,  a  furred  tongue,  hot  skin,  extreme  thirst,  an  accelerated 
pulse,  nay,  even  a  sour  perspiration  and  a  cardiac  bruit ;  universally, 
the  case  is  diagnosed  as  acute  rheumatism ;  alkalies,  colchicum,  and 
opiates  are  given;  the  joints  sweated;  the  diet  lowered;  and  in  a 
week  we  are  called  upon  to  open  two  or  three  large  diffixsed  abscesses 
from  acute  necrosis  of  the  larger  bones.  Probably  a  closer  examination 
would  have  told  us  that  the  bruit  was  aortic,  and  presumably  of  a 
functional  or  blood  character;  while,  in  acute  rheumatism,  the  mitral 
valve  rarely  escapes  some  lesion — a  point  perhaps  not  sufficiently 
insisted  upon  by  authors. 

Another  reason  why  it  behoves  the  medical  investigator  to  scrutinize 
carefully  the  condition  of  the  thoracic  organs,  especially  the  heart,  is, 
that  recent  research  is  gradually  unfolding,  to  an  unexpected  extent, 
the  principle  that  many  diseases,  more  especially  those  of  the  inflam- 
matory type,  are  merely  partial  expressions  of  some  all-pervading 
constitutional  state.  On  this  ground  it  is  common  to  call  what  seems 
an  idiopathic  inflammation  of  the  pericardium  or  endocardium,  rheu- 
matic pericarditis  or  endocarditis,  as  the  case  may  be.  Other  examples 
are  found  in  the  pseudo-inflammatory  affections  which  occur  in  Bright's 
disease,  fever,  the  exanthemata^  &a  In  these  abnormal  diathetic 
conditions,  what  more  delicate  index  have  we  of  the  states  of  the 
fluids,  or  of  the  solids  made  out  of  the  fluids,  than  the  central  engine 
of  their  propulsion  9 

That  there  should  be  an  intimate  connexion  between  cardiac  and 
ophthalmic  disease  cannot,  even  d  priori^  be  deemed  improbable  to 
any  one  prepared  to  admit  the  connexion  between  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  diseases  of  the  brain — a  connexion,  the  existence  and  im- 
portance of  which  are  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  labours  of  Beid, 
Burrows^  and  Watson,  whatever  of  contradiction  may  appear  in  their 
elaboration.  Shall  the  central  artery  of  the  retina  maintain  its 
integrity  amid  the  ravages  of  a  disease  which  does  not  leave  the 
divisions  of  the  internal  carotid  itself  competent  to  the  peiibrmance 
of  their  duty?  The  purely  mechanical  protrusion  of  the  eye  attending 
a  hypertrophic  heart  ia  a  condition  now  commonly  appreciated.  But 
there  are  probably  other  and  more  delicate  conditionsof  the  visual  organ, 
telling  of  cardiac  states  so  palpably  that  they  shall  challenge  the  cre- 
dence of  the  accomplished  physician  and  the  accomplished  surgeon. 

The  for^;oing  remarks  are  intended  to  introduce  the  record  of  some 
cases  iUustrative  of  a  hitherto  unsuspected  relation  which  exists  between 
an  important  surgical  afl^tion  of  the  eye — cataract — and  disease  of 
the  heart;  and  this  relation  simply  will  occupy  our  attention  at  present. 
The  operative  department  of  cataract  is  extensive  in  remedial  con- 
trivance and  rich  in  literature.  But  the  causes,  pathology,  and  morbid 
anatomy  of  cataract  are  yet  wrapped  in  grave  doubt. 
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The  object  of  the  foUowing  cases  k  to  sapport  tbe  propoBition — ^that 
noU'tranmatic  cataract  is  frequently  associated  with,  and  in  many 
instances  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  result  of,  cardiac  impairment. 
The  nature,  extent,  and  locality  of  sadi  cardiac  lesion  will  be  more 
fully  referred  to  after  a  statement  of  the  cases  which  hsve  led  to  its 
inference  has  been  placed  before  the  reader.  The  cases  are  not 
selected,  but  are  all  that  came  before  me  from  one  certain  date  to 
another.  It  is  presumed  that  they  furnish  data  for  all  the  conclusions 
which  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  set  forth.  They  are  about 
twenty  in  number,  and  constitute  but  a  third  of  the  eases  of  cataract 
in  which  I  have  most  carefully  ascertained  the  thoracic  conditions; 
and  in  no  one  of  the  whole  number  of  cases  could  a  perfectly  healthy 
condition  of  the  heart  be  confidently  affirmed  to  exist.  The  cases 
given  are  at  some  length,  in  order  that  the  conclusions  drawn  might 
receive  confirmatory  evidence  from  the  general  symptoms,  and  tbe 
general  and  clinical  history  of  each  individual  case. 

Case  I. — Cataract — Mitral  Hegurgitatian — History  of  Acute  Bheur- 
matiam — Limited  Tttberde. — Emma  B.,  aged  forty-four.  Married. 
Dark  hair  and  irides.  Slight  venous  hue  of  the  lips.  Has  had  five 
children,  all  of  whom  are  living.  Her  &ther  died  apoplectic;  the 
motho:  apparently  from  old  age.  She  states  herself  to  have  had 
tolerably  good  health  until  her  twentieth  year,  when  an  attack  of  acute 
rheumatiam  confined  her  to  bed  several  months.  From  that  time  to 
the  present  has  had  eight  or  nine  similar  though  less  severe  attacdsB. 
lu  one  of  them  local  treatment  was  directed  to  the  heart.  She  has 
constantly  been  subject  to  pains  in  the  left  temple,  and  in  the  laiger 
joints.  About  sue  years  ago,  the  1^  eye  began  to  grow  dull  firom  the 
formation  of  a  cataract  Eight  months  ago,  the  right  eye  became 
affected  in  a  similar  manner.  Has  suffered  from  occasicpal  palpitation 
of  the  heart  and  dyspnoea.  The  impulse  of  the  heart  is  against  the 
sixth  rib.  Prsoordial  dulneas  extends  upwards  to  the  upper  border 
of  the  fourth  rib,  outwards  to  a  vertical  line  half  an  inch  external  to 
the  nipple,  inwards  to  the  centre  of  the  sternum.  A  loud,  blowing, 
slightly  roughened  systolic  murmur  is  heard  under  the  nipple,  having 
its  maximum  intensity  over  the  apex  of  the  heart;  while  at  the  base 
of  the  same  organ,. and  along  the  course  of  the  aorta,  it  is  inaudible. 
The  pulse  is  small  and  irregular.  The  external  jugular  veins  are  moie 
than  usually  distended.  Thoracic  expansion  is  slightly  impaired 
under  the  right  clavicle.  Vocal  fremitus  is  alike  on  both  sides.  Over 
the  right  infra^claviculor  r^on  there  is  a  shade  of  comparative 
dulneas,  with,  on  applying  the  ear,  increased  Tooal  resonance,  and  one 
or  two  moist  clicks  at  the  end  of  the  inspiratory  act.  Similar  phe- 
nomena ai^  audible  in  the  supra-spinal  fossa  of  the  same  aide.  Under 
the  left  clavicle,  inspiration  is  rough  and  loud.  Flesh  has  been  gra- 
dually lost  for  two  years,  and  for  double  that  period  slight  oough  has 
been  present  in  the  morning.  Has  never  had  hsBmoptysis,  diarrhcea^ 
or  night  sweats.  The  appetite  is  good.  The  bowels  are  regular.  The 
catamenial  periods  are  prolonged.     The  urine  natural. 
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Case  II.  Oataraet — Aortic  Obstruction — Fat,  flahhy,  pah  subject. — 
Maiy  D.,  aged  forty-six,  a  widow,  flabby  and  pale,  lips  exsanguine. 
Her  mother  died  dropaical  at  sixty-two.  Does  not  remember  the  catiae 
of  her  father's  death.  She  married  at  twenty,  and  has  had  six  chil- 
dren. 6inoe  her  marriage  she  has  suffered  from  debility,  "  bilious*' 
attacks,  and  luemorrhoids.  Two  years  ago  the  left  eye  grew  dim  from 
the  fi»rmation  of  cataract.  In  a  few  months  subsequently  the  right 
eye  followed  a  similar  course.  The  patient's  manner  is  singularly 
TOseryed.  The  special  senses,  with  the  exception  alluded  to,  are  un- 
impaired. The  impulse  of  the  heart  is  slightly  increased,  its  site  bemg 
behind  the  sixth  rib.  Cardiac  dulness  extends  upwards  to  the  lower 
border  of  the  third  rib,  three  inches  beyond  the  nipple  externally,  to 
the  centre  of  the  sternum  internally.  A  loud  systolic  bruit  is  heard 
at  a  point  midway  between  the  chondro-stemal  articulations  of  the 
third  and  fourth  ribs,  being  distinctly  audible  up  the  aorta,  veiy  much 
less  so  towards  the  apex.  The  pulse  is  slightly  diminished  in  calibre. 
The  respiratory  phenoiiiena  are  those  of  health.  The  catamenia  ceased 
ten  years  ago;  pain  and  flatus  are  complained  of  after  food.  The 
bowels  are  open.     The  urine  natural. 

Case  III.  Cataract — Mitral  Regurgitation — History  of  Acuie  Rheu- 
matism — Limited  Tuberde. — Samuel  G.,  aged  forty-five,  a  ferm  labourer, 
zather  under  ordinary  stature,  brown  hair,  grey  irides.  Father  and 
mother  living.  He  enjoyed  good  health  until  his  twentieth  year,  when 
he  was  laid  up  sixteen  weeks  with  acute  rheumatism.  Local  treat- 
ment was  directed  to  the  pmeordia.  Two  or  three  years  subsequently 
he  was  said  to  have  brain  fever,  immediately  after  which  both  eyes 
began  to  grow  dim  from  the  formation  of  cataract.  For  the  last  two 
years  he  has  been  subject  to  occasional  pain  in  the  infra-lateral  region 
of  the  left  side^  accompanied  with  some  dy^nosa  and  cough. .  The 
intelligence  is  average.  With  the  exception  of  vision,  the  special 
senses  are  unimpaired.  The  heart's  impulse  is  natural,  and  cardiac 
dulness  is  of  normal  extent.  A  well-marked  systolic  prolongation  is 
heard  below  the  nipfde,  which  is  inaudible  up  the  aorta.  The  pulse 
is  small  and  unequal  The  chest  is  of  normal  conformation.  Expan- 
sion is  impaired  under  the  left  clavicle^  where  there  is  slight  increase 
of  vocal  fremitus,  and,  on  percussion,  a  slight  degree  of  comparative 
dulness.  In  the  same  spot  the  inspiratory  murmur  is  rough,  and  the 
expiratory  is  distinctly  audible.  Occasional  friction-sound  of  the  left 
infra-lat«ral  region  is  heard.  There  is  some  perspiration  at  night,  and 
flesh  has  been  gradually  lost  during  the  last  two  years.  The  bowels 
ai»  usually  constipated,  with  occasional  attacks  of  diarrhoea.  The 
appetite  is  good,  the  urine  natural 

Case  IV.  Cataract — Ifitral  Regurgitation — Fat,  fUAky  subject — 
Inaetim  Tvberote. — ^Elizabeth  B.,  ajged  sixty-four,  married,  had  one 
ohild.  Her  father  died  at  eighty,  apparently  from  old  age.  Her 
mother  at  sixty,  from  cancer  of  the  breast.  Has  lost  two  suiters  from 
phthisis.  Has  always  enjoyed  tolerably  good  health.  The  catamenia 
ceased  in  her  fifty-second  year.     Six  years  ago  the  right  eye  began  to 
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grow  dim,  and  very  shortly  afterwards  tbe  left  also,  from  the  deyelop- 
ment  of  cataract.  The  mammaB  are  so  large  that  the  precise  limits  of 
praecordial  dulness  are  not  ascertainable — ^it  is  certainly  increased.  A 
prolonged  systole  may  be  heard  at  the  apex  only.  The  chest  is  of 
average  conformation.  Thoracic  expansion  is  not  impaired  on  either 
side.  Vocal  fremitus  is  increased  under  the  right  clavicle,  where  per- 
cussion evolves  an  inconsiderable  degree  of  comparative  dulness.  In 
the  same  spot  the  expiratoiy  murmur  is  distinctly  audible,  as  well  as 
the  inspiratory.  The  appetite  is  moderate;  the  bowels  r^;ular;  the 
urine  natural. 

Cask  V.  dUarad — MUral  Regurgitadon — EheunuUism — Inactive 
Tvherde. — Mary  S.,  aged  forty-six,  appears  fifty-six;  married;  ema- 
ciated. Her  father  died  in  his  seventieth  year  from  apoplexy.  The 
mother  died  in  middle  age  from  cancer  of  the  breast  When  seven- 
teen she  suffered  severely,  and  for  a  long  period,  from  *^  green  sickness." 
At  twenty-three  she  married.  Has  had  eight  children.  Five  years 
ago,  during  her  last  pregnancy,  she  was  seized  with  rheumatic  fever. 
The  child  was  bom  dead  at  the  seventh  month.  Three  years  ago  the 
right  eye  began  to  grow  dim  from  the  formation  of  cataract.  Twelve 
months  ago  the  left  eye  l>ecame  affected  in  a  similar  manner.  Intelli- 
gence and  the  special  senses,  except  vision,  are  unimpaired.  The 
impulse  of  the  heart  is  slightly  increased.  Fraecordial  dulness  is  of 
normal  extent.  A  loud  systolic  bruit  is  heard  at  the  heart*s  apex, 
inaudible  under  the  sternum.  The  pulse  is  small  and  irregular.  No 
palpitation  is  complabed  ofl  There  is  an  occasional  sense  of  constric- 
tion across  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  on  a  level  with  the  ensiform 
cartilage.  Thoracic  expansion  is  impaired  on  both  sides.  Yocal  fre- 
mitus is  increased  under  the  right  clavicle,  where  there  is  a  alight  degree 
of  comparative  dulness.  In  the  same  r^on  vocal  resonance  is  aug- 
mented, and  the  inspiratory  murmur  is  blowing  and  wavy.  In  the 
supra-spinal  fossa  of  the  same  side  no  sound  whatever  can  be  heard. 
Under  the  left  clavicle  inspiration  is  slightly  puerile.  She  never  had 
hemoptysis.  There  are  no  night  sweats  or  cough.  The  bowels  are 
alternately  constipated  and  relaxed.  The  appetite  is  not  good.  The 
tongue  is  small  and  pale.     The  urine  is  natural ;  the  catamenia  regular. 

Case  V L  Cataract — Prolonged  Systole  at  Apex — Fat,  fiakhy  eybjed. 
—Elizabeth  H.,  aged  forty-nine,  married ;  had  six  children  and  two 
miscarriages;  is  fat  and  flabby,  but  states  herself  not  to  be  so  stout  as 
formerly.  Her  &ther  died,  seemingly,  from  old  age;  the  mother  died 
at  forty-nine,  probably  from  cancer.  The  patient  has  enjoyed  only 
indifferent  health.  Seven  years  ago  the  left  eye  lost  its  visual  power 
from  cataractous  opacity.  The  right  eye  soon  followed  a  similar  course. 
During  the  development  of  the  cataract  she  was  subject  to  fireqnent 
attacks  of  vertigo,  dyspnoea,  weight  in  the  epigastrium,  and  sense  of 
faintness.  In  these  attacks  she  took  stimulants  with  Telie£  Five 
years  ago  the  catamenia  ceased,  after  having  always  been  scanty. 
Intelligence  is  weak,  with  great  loquacity.     From  the  £Ekt  and  flabby 
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condition  of  the  niamix)»,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  limits 
of  prascordial  dulness;  it  is  undoubtedly  increased.  A  slight  prolon- 
gation of  the  systole  is  heard  under  the  nipple,  but  which  is  inaudible 
up  the  aorta.  The  sounds  of  the  heart  are  feeble,  and  limited  to  the 
cardiac  region.  Thoracic  expansion  is  slightly  impaired  on  both  sides. 
There  is  a  slight  shade  of  dulness  under  the  right  clavicle,  where  also 
Tocal  fremitus  and  bronchial  voice  are  more  clearly  pronounced  than 
on  the  other  side.  The  inspiratory  murmur  also  is  feeble,  while  under 
the  left  clavicle  it  is  obviously  exaggerated.  At  present  there  is  no 
cough;  two  months  ago,  however,  she  spat  up  a  little  blood.  The 
appetite  is  good;  the  bowels  regular;  and  the  urine  natural. 

Case  VII.  Cataract — Mitral  JRegurgitaHan — Slight  Aortic  Incoin^ 
petency — History  of  Acute  Bheumatism. — Elizabeth  H.,  aged  seventy; 
single;  emaciated.  Mother  died  at  forty-two,  dropsical;  the  father 
and  two  of  her  sbters  also  died  dropsical.  At  ten  she  had  *'  spotted 
fever;"  and  at  thirty  she  had  what  was  called  *' typhus"  fever.  At 
fifty  she  was  laid  up  seventeen  weeks  with  rheumatic  fever.  Since 
^en  she  has  suffered  slightly  ftom  some  dyspeptic  symptoms — ^nausea 
and  pyrosia  She  never  had  palpitation,  dyspnoea,  or  cough.  Three 
years  ago  she  spat  up  on  one  or  two  occasions  a  small  quantity  of 
blood.  At  thirty,  the  catamenia  were  absent  for  fourteen  months;  at 
forty-four  they  ceased.  Four  years  ago  the  right  eye  grew  opaque,  as, 
twelve  months  subsequently,  did  the  left.  Prtecordial  dulness  extends 
upwards  to  the  upper  border  of  the  fourth  nb,  inwards  to  the  centre 
of  the  sternum,  outwards  an  inch  beyond  the  nipple.  A  marked  sys- 
tolic prolongation  is  heard,  having  its  maximum  loudness  two  inches 
below  and  a  little  to  the  inner  side  of  the  nipple.  It  is  not  heard  up 
the  aorta,  but  in  the  latter  region  the  second  sound  is  dull  and  slightly 
prolonged.  The  heart  intermits  every  fifth  or  sixth  beat.  The  pulse 
is  small,  but  at  the  same  time  rather  jerking.  The  respiratory 
phenomena  are  normal.  The  appetite  is  good.  The  bowels  are 
confined. 

Case  VIII.  Cataract — Aortic  Constriction  and  Patency — Hyper- 
trophy  of  the  Left  Ventricle — ^Elizabeth  K.,  aged  sixty-four,  married. 
Had  ten  children.  Slightly  emaciated.  Her  father  died  at  fifty,  con- 
sumptive. The  mother,  dropsical,  at  seventy-two.  States  that  she 
was  married  at  twenty-one,  and  enjoyed  tolerable  health  until  the  birth 
of  her  youngest  child,  twenty-one  years  ago,  since  which  time  she  has 
been  subject  tb  attacks  of  vomiting,  with  great  pain  in  the  left  scapular 
TOgion,  and  beneath  the  left  nipple.  Eight  years  ago  the  left,  and 
three  years  ago  the  right,  eye  gradually  became  opaque.  A  slight 
degree  of  Jrimissement  catavre  is  appreciable  over  the  prseoordia;  per- 
cussive dulness  extends  upwards  to  a  level  with  the  nipple.  At  the 
upper  margin  of  the  dulness  the  thrill  is  best  marked.  A  prolonged 
systole  is  heard  over  the  aortic  valves,  where  the  diastole  also  is 
muffled  and  slightly  prolonged.  The  heart's  action  is  irregular,  and 
occasionally  intermittent.   Was  formerly,  she  states,  subject  to  vertigo; 
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has  now  occasional  dyspnouk  The  respicatoiy  phenomena  are  noiv 
maL  No  cough,  diarrhoBa,  or  night  sweats.  The  appetite  is  bad ;  the 
bowels  are  usually  constipated.  The  catamenia  ceased  on  the  fiftieth 
year.     The  urine  la  natural 

Case  IX.  CcUcuract — Mitral  and  Aortic  EegurgitatUm — Rltewma^ 
tism. — Richard  B.,  aged  seven t3F-fiye,  fistrm-labourer;  married;  tall, 
£iit,  and  flabby.  His  mother  died  in  childbed;  the  father  reached  old 
age.  Has  lived  regularly  and  enjoyed  good  health  nutil  twenty  years 
ago,  when  he  began  to  be  troubled  with  the  subacute  form  of  rheuma- 
tism, the  head,  feet,  hands,  and  fingers  being  affected.  Nine  yeara 
ago,  it  would  appear  he  had  (edematous  extremities  for  seven  months. 
It  was  about  that  time  that  cataract  began  to  dev^op  itself  in  the  left, 
and  two  years  subsequently  in  the  right,  eye.  Formerly  he  was  much 
subject  to  cough  and  palpitation  of  the  heart.  The  impulse  of  the 
heart  is  not  markedly  increased;  prsBoordial  dulness  reaches  the  upper 
margin  of  the  fourth  rib,  and  is  increased  laterally  to  a  corresponding 
degree.  Two  inches  below,  and  a  little  behind  the  nipple,  a  load 
systolic  bruit  is  heard,  which  masks  both  sounds  of  the  heart.  This 
bruit  is  inaudible  up  the  aorta„  but  in  the  latter  region  a  harsh  dia- 
stolic one  may  be  heard.  The  heart's  action  is  unequal,  irregular,  and 
intermittent.  The  inequality  of  the  pulse  is  exceedingly  marked-— 
two  or  three  feeble  beats  being  followed  by  a  large  ona  The  respimtoiy 
phenomena  are  not  unhealthy.  The  appetite  is  moderate;  the  boweia 
regular;  the  urine  clear  on  the  application  of  heat  and  nitric  acid. 
Never  had  nocturnal  micturition. 

Case  X.  Cataract — Mitral  Befftirgitation — Aortic  Constriction-^ 
History  of  Acute  Rheumatism. — Charles  B.,  aged  sixty-one,  a  widower  ; 
a  boat-loader;  above  the  average  height;  rather  stout;  grey  irides. 
Both  parents  are  dead,  but  does  not  know  from  what  cause.  He 
enjoyed  tolerably  good  health  until  twenty  years  of  age,  when  he  was 
laid  up  fifteen  weeks  with  acute  rheumatism.  From  that  period  to 
his  fortieth  year,  he  had  occasional  smart  attacks  of  a  rheumatic  cha- 
racter; since  the  latter  period  they  have  given  him  no  trouble,  but  he 
has  had  occasional  attacks  of  dyspncaa  and  palpitation  of  the  heart. 
Eight  years  ago,  a  cataract  began  to  form  in  the  left  eye;  and  twelve 
months  subsequently,  the  right  eye  became  affected  in  a  similar  manner. 
Cardiac  dulness  reaches  upwards  and  outwards  to  the  nipple,  and 
inwards  to  the  centre  of  the  sternum.  A  systolic  proloi^tioa  is 
heard  most  loudly  at  the  apex;  less  so  up  the  aorta.  The  pulse  is 
small,  irregular,  and  intermittent.  The  respiratory  phenomena  are 
healthy,  save  that  under  the  left  clavicle  the  vesicular  murmur  is  par- 
tially augmented.  Has  slight  cough;  never  had  hemoptysis.  !No 
nocturnal  perspirations.  Has  not  lost  flesh.  The  appetite  is  mode- 
rate; the  bowels  regular;  the  urine  natural 

Case  XI.  Cataract — Mitral  Constriction — Aortic  Dilatation Rheu- 
matism,— Samuel  L.,  aged  seventy,  a  forgeman,  married.     His  father 
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died  "  asthmatic''  at  sixty-seven ;  the  mother  in  her  seventieth  year, 
from  cancer.  Is  of  avera^  height,  very  fat,  and  flabby.  Has  always 
enjoyed  good  health,  with  the  exception  of  rheumatic  pains.  In  his 
fiftieth  year,  he  was  confined  ten  weeks  with  a  severe  sciatica.  Two 
years  ago  the  right  eye  began  to  grow  dim,  and  soon  afterwards 
the  left,  from  the  formation  of  cataract.  Cardiac  duluess  extends 
upwards  two  inches  above  the  nipple,  outwards  one  inch  beyond  the 
same  pointy  and  inwards  to  the  centre  of  the  sternum.  The  heart- 
sounds  seem  reversed,  the  diastolic  being  the  longer,  especially  at  the 
apex ;  less  vividly  so  up  the  aorta.  The  pulse  is  small^  rather  sharp, 
and  occasionally  intermittent.  The  respiratory,  digestive,  and  urinary 
phenomena  are  normaL 

CikflE  XII.  Caiarad — MUral  BegurgUadon — EJyeumaUem — Tvberde 
'^Lead  Poisoning, — John.  M.,  aged  forty -four,  a  japanner;  married; 
dark  hair  and  irides;  idightly  emaciated.  Father  living.  The  mother 
died  in  her  sixty-fourth  year,  passing  gall-stoues.  He  states  that  his 
habits  have  been  regular.  In  his  twenty-first  year  he  had  an  afiection 
of  the  heart,  accompanied  with  great  pain.  Local  treatment  was 
directed  to  the  prsaoordia*  Since  that  time  he  has  been  subject  to 
occasional  pains  of  the  heart,  attended  with  more  or  less  palpitation 
and  dyspnoea.  Nine  years  ago  the  right  eye  grew  dim  from  cataractoua 
opacity.  During  the  last  twelve  months  the  left  eye  has  followed  in 
a  similar  path.  The  cardiac  regpion  is  distinctly  prominent  over  the 
cartilages  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  ribs.  Cardiac  dulness  extends 
upwards  and  outwards  to  the  nipple.  Over  the  apex,  which  is  two 
inches  below,  and  a  little  external  to,  the  nipple,  a  systolic  bruit  is 
audible,  which  cannot  be  heard  up  the  aorta.  Thoracic  expansion  is 
slightly  im^Mdred  under  the  right  clavicle.  In  the  same  spot,  there  is 
a  shade  of  comparative  dulness,  with  augmented  vocal  fremitus;  while 
the  stethoscope  reveals  in  the  same  region  increased  vocal  resonance, 
and  a  semi-tubular  inspiratory  murmur.  The  respiratory  phenomena 
are  normal,  save  some  exaggeration  under  the  left  clavicle.  There  is 
occasional  pain  between  the  shoulders.  Never  had  hnmoptysis;  no 
nocturnal  perspirations;  no  diarrhos&  Has  lost  flesh  during  the  last 
six  months.  The  appetite  is  moderate.  There  is  slight  blue  line  on 
the  gums.  Lead  is  used  in  his  occupation.  There  is  no  colic.  The 
bowels  are  not  constipated. 

Casb  XIII,  Ca^ract — Mitral  jRegurgiiation — History  of  AouU 
RhauanaAisnh — Limited  Tuberdes*  —  Henry  F.,  aged  sixty-nine^  a 
widower;  works  in  iron;  fikt  and  flabby.  Does  not  remember  his 
mother's  death.  His  fieither  died  apparently  from  old  ag&  Has  lost 
three  brothers  and  five  sisters  from  chest  affections*  States  that 
he  had  good  health  untU  seventeen  years  ago,  when  he  had  rheu* 
matic  fever;  since  then  he  has  suffered  from  occasional  attacks  of 
dyspnooa  and  palpitation  of  the  heart.  Two  years  ago  the  lefb,  and 
six  months  ago  the  right  eye,  began  to  grow  dim  from  the  formation 
of  cataract.     The  heart's  impulse  is  not  markedly  increased.     Cardiac 
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dulness  extends  one  iach  and  a  half  above  the  nipple.  A  marked 
systolic  bruit  is  heard  over  the  apex,  which  is  inaudible  at  the  base  of 
the  heart.  The  pulse  is  very  small,  and  occasionally  intermittent. 
Thoracic  expansion  is  diminished  under  the  right  clavicle,  where  vocal 
fremitus  is  increased,  and  where  percussion  gives  a  shade  of  compara- 
tive dulness.  The  stethoscope  reveals  in  the  same  region  increased 
vocal  resonance,  and  a  semi-tubular,  occasionally  wavy,  respiratory 
murmur.  The  respiratory  phenomena  of  the  left  lung  are  healthy ; 
the  appetite  good;  the  bowels  are  occasionally  relaxed;  the  tongue  is 
pale;  the  urine  naturaL 

Casb  XI Y.  Cataract — Aortic  Constriction  and  FaJtency — Limited 
Ttiberde — Eheumatism. — Jonathan  K.,  aged  sixty ;  married ;  a  farm- 
labourer;  average  height ;  stout;  lips  exsanguine.  His  father  died  in 
his  sixtieth  year,  probably  from  psoas  abscess;  the  mother  died  at 
seventy,  apparently  from  old  age.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  had  the 
ague.  Fourteen  months  ago  he  had  severe  pain  in  the  frontal  region, 
apparently  of  a  rheumatic  character.  Twelve  months  ago  the  right, 
and  subsequently  the  left  eye,  became  dim  from  the  formation  of  cata- 
ract. Prsecordial  dulness  reaches  upwards  and  outwards  to  the  nipple, 
and  inwards  to  the  centre  of  the  sternum.  The  heart's  impulse  is 
slightly  increased.  Over  the  aortic  valves,  and  up  the  aorta,  a  pro- 
longation of  both  sounds  is  heard,  which  cannot  be  heard  at  the  apex. 
Thoracic  expansion  is  diminished  under  the  right  clavicle;  in  the  same 
spot  vocal  fremitus  is  augmented,  while  percussion  yields  a  compara- 
tive degree  of  dulness.  The  inspiratory  murmur  is  exceedingly  feeble, 
and  expiration  is  attended  with  a  short  blowing  sound.  The  respira- 
tory phenomena  are  exaggerated  on  the  left  side.  Never  had  haemop- 
tysis; no  night  sweats  or  diarrhoea.  The  appetite  is  good;  the  bowds 
regular;  the  urine  natural. 

Case  XV.  Cataract — Mitred  Rsgurgitaiion — Hiatory  of  Heart  Dis* 
ease, — George  T.,  aged  forty-four;  married;  a  plasterer;  very  stout; 
arcus  senilis  present.  The  left  eye  was  lost  twenty  years  ago  from 
injury.  Both  parents  died  from  old  age,  the  father  being  seventy-five, 
the  mother  eighty.  Was  very  intemperate  in  his  youth.  In  his 
twenty-fourth  year  was  under  medical  care  for  some  cardiac  affection, 
for  which  the  prsecordia  were  leeched  and  blistered.  Has  constantly 
been  subject  to  attacks  of  vertigo,  tinnitus  auriuui,  and  dyspnoea; 
otherwise  has  had  tolerable  health.  Has  no  cough.  Never  had 
hoemoptysis.  Cardiac  impulse  is  difiRised.  Dulness  extends  one  inch 
and  a  half  above  the  nipple,  to  the  nipple  externally,  and  to  the  middle 
of  the  sternum  internally.  At  the  apex,  a  prolongation  of  the  systole 
is  heard,  which  is  inaudible  up  the  aorta.  The  respiratory,  digestive^ 
and  urinary  phenomena  ai'e  healthy. 

Case  XVI.  Cataract — Mitral  Begurgitaiion — Hypertrophy  of  Left 
Venlrude, — Henry  B.,  aged  fourteen;  a  smith;  tall  and  stout;  dark 
hair  and  irides.     Father  and  mother  living.     Has  always  had  good 
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health,  save  that  eighteen  months  ago  he  had  some  affection  of  the 
left  eye,  which  in  a  month  lost  all  useful  sight.  Never  had  any  injury 
to  the  eye.  The  cataract  is  of  a  blaish>white  appearance.  The  iris 
acts  well  The  lower  half  of  the  sternum  is  much  depressed,  while  the 
pr»cordia  is  unusually  prominent  over  the  cartilages  of  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  ribs.  The  impulse  of  the  heart  is  stronger  than  usual. 
At  the  apex  of  the  heart  there  is  a  prolongation  of  the  systole,  not 
heard  up  the  aorta.  Cardiac  dulness  extends  upwards  and  outwards 
to  the  nipple,  and  inwards  to  the  centre  of  the  sternum.  The  respira- 
tory, digestive,  and  urinary  phenomena  present  no  nuirked  deviation 
from  health. 

Case  XVII.  Cataract — Mitral  Regurgitation, — ^George  S.,  aged 
nine;  a  pale,  thin  lad;  light  hair;  blue  irides.  Four  years  ago,  the 
lens  of  the  left  eye  gradually  became  opaque,  without  any  obvious 
cause.  Cardiac  dulness  is  slightly  more  extensive  than  usual.  A 
roughened  prolongation  of  the  systole  is  audible  over  the  apex  of  the 
heart,  inaudible  at  the  base.  Never  had  rheumatism.  Is  said  to  have 
had  several  attacks  of  inflammation  of  the  brain.  The  cerebro-si)inal 
functions  are  unimpaii^ed.  -The  respiratory,  digestive,  and  urinary 
phenomena  are  those  of  health. 

Case  XVIIL  Cataract — Mitral  Regurgitation — Hypertrophy  of  tlta 
Left  Ventricle. — John  G.,  aged  seventy,  furnace-worker;  married;  nei- 
ther stout  nor  emaciated.  His  father  died  at  eighty-three,  seemingly 
from  old  age;  mother  at  sixty- three,  from  apoplexy.  A  sister  also 
died  from  an  apoplectic  seizure.  Three  or  four  years  ago,  had  a  severe 
attack  of  rheumatism,  of  a  doubtful  acute  character,  which  invalided 
him  between  two  and  three  months.  With  the  exception  alluded  to, 
his  health  has  always  been  tolerably  good.  Two  years  ago,  the  left  eye 
gradually  lost  the  power  of  vision;  as  subsequently  did  the  light,  from 
the  development  of  cataract.  The  intellect  is  not  of  average  power. 
The  cardiac  impulse  is  slightly  increased;  its  situation  is  two  inches 
below,  and  a  little  internal  to  the  nipple.  Percussive  dulness  reaches 
upwards  to  a  level  with  the  nipple,  and  outwards  to  a  line  vertical  from 
that  point.  The  stethoscope  reveals  a  distinct  systolic  bruit  at  the 
apex.  Along  the  aorta,  both  sounds  are  natural.  The  pulse  is  small. 
The  respiratory  phenomena  are  healthy. 

Case  XIX.  Cataract — Mitral  Regurgitation — Aortic  Constriction — 
Chest  Injury, — William  A.,  aged  seventy-one;  a  labourer;  married. 
Father  died  at  seventy-three,  '*  worn  out ;"  mother  suddenly  at  sixty-five. 
In  his  twentieth  year,  a  fall  of  rubbish  so  injured  his  chest,  that  his 
life  was  despaired  of.  Treatment  was  directed  to  the  heart.  The  im- 
pulse of  that  organ  is  slightly  more  marked  than  natural.  Cardiac 
dulness  is  of  normal  extent.  A  loud  systolic  bruit  is  heard  at  the 
apex;  it  is  also  heard,  though  less  distinctly,  at  the  base  of  the  heart, 
and  up  the  aorta.  Three  years  ago,  the  left  eye  began  to  grow  dim, 
from  the  formation  of  cataiuct.  The  right  visual  organ  quickly  fol- 
dS-xix.  «14 
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lowed  in  the  same  path.     The  respiratory  phenomena  are  healthy. 
The  appetite  is  good;  the  bowels  are  regular;  the  urine  natural. 

After  a  fair  consideration  of  the  above  cases,  there  can  be  no  im- 
propriety in  making  the  affirmation  with  which  they  were  introduced-^ 
that  heaxt  disease  is  in  numerous  instances  found  in  conjunction  with 
non-traumatic  cataract,  and  that  consideration  of  the  history  of  the 
eases  where  it  is  found  warrants  us  to  look  at  it  in  the  light  of  a  cause. 
It  cannot  be  presumed  that  the  heart  disease  is  a  product  of  the  same 
cause  which  induced  the  cataract,  because  then  some  other  and  prior 
cause  of  both  would  need  to  be  eliminated.  Such  cause  it  would  be 
difficult  to  demonstrate.  No  cause  of  cataract  is  known,  unless  heart 
disease  be  admitted  to  act  as  such.  That  admission  being  made,  the 
causes  of  heart  disease  are  numerous  and  undoubted. 

The  questions  which  now  most  naturally  arise  are  these : — ^What 
extent  of  heart  disease  shall  &vour  the  development  of  a  cataractous 
opacity?  Is  there  any  particular  lesion  of  the  heart  which,  more  than 
jmother,  predisposes  to  the  affection  in  question?  The  cardiac  disease 
exists  only  in  a  slight  degree — a  degree,  however,  unmistakeably  appre- 
ciable, whether  we  consider  general  symptoms  or  physical  signs.  The 
cardiac  impairment  is  indeed  so  limited,  that  old  age  in  cataractous 
patients  is  a  familiar  phenomenon  to  the  ophthalmic  surgeon.  Nor 
does  the  true  explanation  of  this  circumstance  rest  on  the  inference 
that  old  age  is  itself  a  cause  of  cataract.  A  large  number  of  cata- 
ractous patients  are  not  old.  In  one-third  of  the  above  eases,  the  age 
is  between  forty  and  fifty,  while  two  of  the  cases  are  under  tw^ity 
yBars. 

It  being  presumed  that  cataract  is  a  gradual  degenerative  ehange  in 
the  crystalline  lens  from  a  partially  impaired  heart,  it  is  natural  to 
infer  that  the  causes  of  so  limited  lesions  would  aocnmtilate  in  old 
people — ^in  other  words,  that  younger  people  would  be  cut  off  by  more 
extensive  lesions,  either  of  the  heart  or  other  organs. 

Sudden  death  is  not  imknown  in  cataract — occasionally  as  the 
mortifying  result  of  an  operation ;  but  so  exceptional  is  it,  that  where 
so  extensively  a  diseased  heart  is  found  as  to  render  either  death 
probable  or  life  uncomfortable,  cataract  is  one  of  the  results  least  to  be 
expected.  Hence  one  common  cause  of  cardiac  mischief — Br^hfs 
disease — is  unknown  in  cataractous  cases,  cleariy  because  Briefs 
disease  leads  to  other  and  graver  results.  Rheumatism,  which  may 
leave  only  slight  impairment  of  the  central  organ  of  circulation,  we 
have  already  seen  to  be  a  frequent  incident  in  the  history  of  catarao- 
tons  cases — ^possibly  in  the  same  category  with  rhenmatiam,  future 
research  may  include  influenza,  scariatina^  amall-poxy  and  the  various 
&ver& 

In  reply  to  the  second  question — "  Whether  any  particular  lesion  of 
the  heart  ipore  than  another  {uredisposes  to  the  affectkm  xmdet  con- 
sideration Y*  a  negative  would  seem  the  more  correct  reply.  Cataract 
obeys  the  general  law  which  regulates  for  the  most  part  all  the 
secondary  results  of  heart  disease — ^namely,  that  the  result  is 
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latlier  by  the  amonnt  tluai  by  tike  procifle  localitj  or  nature  of  tbe 
abaoKBial  ocMiditkHi.  Of  ooorae  tbe  infinite  zarity  of  ditwero  of  tlie 
right  side  of  the  heart  is  understood.  In  the  above  Cflneoi  slight  mitral 
r^uigitatioa  is  the  caxdiac  infirmity  foond  in  the  greater  aamber  of 
casesb  In  some  of  the  cases^  the  mitral  and  aortic  orifioes  were  both 
partially  imj^icated  ;  in  one  or  two^  the  aortic  only.  In  several  of  the 
cases^  a  fatty  condition  of  the  heart  might  be  reeaonably  predicated^ 
It  will  be  seen  that  an  extended  praacordial  dulness  without  a  propor- 
tionate increase  of  the  heart's  impulse^  was  a  not  unfiequent  phe- 
nmnenon.  Hereditary  heart  disease  was  found  in  more  than  half 
the  cases  where  the  hereditary  tendency  could  be  discovered.  In 
case  No.  19,  there  had  been  a  chest  injury,  evidently  implicating 
the  heart. 

It  is  an  undoubted  disadvantage  that  the  foregoing  conclusions  have 
not,  from  entire  absence  of  opportunity,  received  ^e  confirmation  of 
post-mortem  dissection.  But  such  additional  proo^  while  desirable, 
is  not  absolutely  essential  A  morbid  sound  is  assuredly  an  appreciable 
phenomenon,  and  cannot  exist  without  a  cause. 

Let  us  turn  now  for  a  moment  to  the  collateral  evidence  confirma- 
tory of  the  inferences  above  drawn.  It  has  already  been  stated  that 
the  results  of  considerable  cardiac  lesion  are  not  present,  and  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  present,  in  cataractous  cases.  The  less  grave 
symptoms,  however,  are  frequently  obvious,  as  vertigo,  tendency  to 
faintness,  dyspnoea,  palpitation.  Those,  too,  who  have  mixed  much 
with  cataractous  patients,  must  have  observed  frequently  tbe  peculiarity 
of  their  mental  states — states  not  rarely  found  associated  with  heart 
disease.  Extreme  loquacity  on  the  one  band,  and  obstinate  taciturnity 
on  the  other,  are  psychological  indices  by  no  means  rare.  Nor  are 
these  results  mere  accidental  sequences  of  blindness — ^they  are  not  found 
in  the  blindness  occasioned  by  injuries. 

Probably  much  light  may  yet  be  thrown  on  the  pathology  of 
cataract  by  future  microscopic  examination  of  the  opaque  lens.  In 
one  opportunity  I  have  had  of  examining  a  non-traumatic  cataractous 
lens,  the  microscope  revealed  fat  globules  in  the  nuclei  of  the  delicate 
cells  covering  the  surface  of  the  crystalline  lens»  and  here  and  there  a 
few  delicate  plates  of  cholesterine  might  be  detected.  May  not  cataract 
be  the  result  of  a  process  identical  with  or  analogous  to  that  of  fatty 
degeneration  ?  That  fittty  degeneration  of  a  portion  of  the  lens  may 
exist,  is  proved  by  tbe  researches  of  Drs.  von  Ammon  and  Schon,  as 
quoted  by  Dr.  Mackenzie.  The  former  found,  in  cases  of  arcus  senilis^  a 
fiitty  arcus  on  the  corresponding  margin  of  tbe  lens.  Dr.  Schon  has 
found  both  the  lens  and  posterior  capsule  affected  with  fiitty  degen€»- 
ration. 

Authors,  when  speaking  of  the  causes  of  cataract,  have  been  univer- 
sally cautious.  One  only  that  they  have  advanced  needs  any  conside- 
ration, which  is,  the  influence  of  occupation  in  those  who  are  exposed 
to  the  glare  and  heat  of  furnaces.  A  sufficient  refutation  of  this 
opinion  is  found  in  the  statements  of  the  most  reputed  authors 
themselves.     Mr.  Middlemore,  whose  extensive  ophthalmic  practice 
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lies  in  Birmingbam — ^the  Tery  hotbed  of  furnaces — says,  speaking  of 
Bucb  occupations,  '*  Tbejr  are  much  more  likely  to  produce  glaucoma 
or  amaurosis,  a  yaricose  enlargement  of  the  vessels  of  the  eye  generally, 
or  some  form  of  chronio  inflammation  of  the  deep-seated  textures.'* 
Dr.  Mackenzie,  too,  tbrows  equal  doubt  on  the  same  class  of  causes. 
If,  indeed,  cataract  could  be  demonstrated  to  be  more  frequent  in  those 
whose  occupations  are  in  the  vicinity  of  furnaces,  would  not  the  rational 
explanation  of  ao  increased  frequency  be,  that  the  arduous  occupation, 
the  lifting  heavy  weights,  and  the  extreme  heat,  would  affect  the 
circulation  and  its  central  organ,  rather  than  the  well-protected  crys- 
talline lens  t 
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I.  TOXIGOLOGT. 

Poisoning  by  Stramonium, — ^At  one  time  stramonium  had  a  great  reputation 
in  medicine  as  an  anodyne,  and  the  fumes  arising  from  it  when  bumii^are  in 
country  districts  commonly  inhaled  by  persons  suffering  from  asthma.  We  have 
now  to  record  a  case  in  which  the  extreme  effects  of  the  stramonium  seeds, 
when  taken  by  the  stomach,  were  exhibited.  Dr.  G.  T.  Elliot,  physician  to  the 
Bellerue  Hospital,  and  to  the  Nursery,  New  York,  was  called,  on  October 
11th,  1856,  to  the  Nursery,  to  see  a  robust  little  boy,  between  four  and  five 
years  old,  who,  about  an  hour  and  a  half  before,  had  eaten  some  stramonium 
seeds,  with  the  plant  of  which  he  had  been  playing.  The  matron  had  first 
observed  the  effects ;  she  saw  that  his  face  was  very  flushed,  and  on  noticing 
that  there  was  no  perspiration,  she  watched  him,  and  soon  found  him  stagger- 
ing and  behaving  as  though  intoxicated.  Just  before  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Elliot, 
he  had  thrown  up  some  undigested  food  and  about  thirty  seeds ;  his  skin  was 
verjr  red,  very  hot,  and  moist:  expression  of  countenance  wild  and  starixi£^; 
pupil  nearly  fully  dilated,  and  utterly  insensible  to  light ;  a  lighted  canale 
could  be  so  held  as  almost  to  singe  the  lids,  without  inducing  contraction  of 
the  iris,  and  without  attracting  the  patient's  notice;  the  child  was  so  wild  and 
restless  as  to  be  controlled  with  difficulty,  and  in  raging  delirium,  biting  with 
fury  at  those  who  restrained  him.  He  was  unable  to  stand,  and  vet  plunged 
in  a  restless  manner  in  whatsoever  position  he  could  be  placed,  all  the  move- 
ments being  ill  co-ordinated,  and  resembling  those  of  chorea.  The  pulse  was 
too  rapid  to  count.  The  respiration  greatly  hurried,  and  at  times  gasping  and 
choky.  He  was  constantly  talking,  and  yet  was  unable  to  articulate  a  s]f liable ; 
while,  from  the  expression  of  his  face  and  movements,  he  seemed  at  times  to 
be  chasing  or  fleeing  from  imaginary  objects.  A  teaspoonful  of  mustard  was 
ordered,  dissolved  in  water ;  it  caused  him  to  gasp  in  a  somewhat  alarming 
wav,  but  was  promptly  ejected  together  with  more  seeds.  In  a  short  time  a 
han  teaspoonful  of^alum  dissolved  in  warm  water  was  administered,  and  after 
that  had  operated,  warm  water  was  freely  given.  He  vomited  three  times,  a 
few  seeds  appearing  in  the  two  first,  and  none  in  the  third  vomit.  After  an 
hour  the  patient  could  slightly  articulate,  and  called  the  matron  a  "  nasty 
thing"  distmctly.  He  then  slept  two  hours,  with  much  jactitation  and  rest- 
lessness, and  had  one  large  movement  of  the  bowels  unconsciously ;  when  he 
awoke  his  skin  was  cool,  and  the  pulse  150;  pupil  the  same;  no  apparent 
thirst;  restlessness,  intolerance  of  control,  and  chorea-like  movements;  an 
hour  later  had  two  more  evacuations  from  the  bowels,  one  quite  copious,  a  few 
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seeds  in  the  second.  Two  honrs  later  he  had  improved,  nnpil  answered  slightly 
to  the  light,  and  he  was  oonscious  of  the  proximity  of  toe  li^ht ;  has  had  two 
more  passages,  with  a  few  seeds;  can  articulate  prettjr  distmctly;  can  stand, 
and  has  taken  three  steps ;  chorea-like  movements  continue,  and  patient,  when 
not  roused,  lies  in  a  state  of  "  mild  delirium ;"  sings,  talks,  and  fancies  there 
are  dogs  in  the  room,  which  he  describes  and  attempts  to  chase,  springing 
Buddemv  to  his  feet,  and  as  suddenly  toppling  over;  sometimes  talks  of  events 
of  the  aay  as  though  they  were  now  taking  place.  An  hour  later  is  better, 
bowels  have  acted  twice,  once  freely,  with  passage  of  more  seeds ;  is  thirsty, 
movements  co-ordinate,  but  continued  restlessness.  Prom  this  time,  three  a..m., 
the  patient  slept  until  five,  with  about  the  same  amount  of  jactitation,  and  on 
awakening  haa  a  passage,  containing  about  twenU'  seeds ;  at  eight  another, 
containing  more  seeds,  and  then  a  quiet  sleep.  Is  now  perfectjV  conscious, 
voice  and  articulation  natural,  face  still  markedly  red,  pupil  still  sli£;ntly  dilated, 
pulse  120.  The  pupil  did  not  resume  its  natural  state  until  tnc  14th,  but 
recovery  was  perfect. 

Dr.  fiUiot  tliinks  that  poisoning  from  stramonium  cannot  Imt  be  more  fre- 
quent  than  is  generally  supposed. — Kfto  Tori  Journal  of  Medicine,  Nov.,  1S56. 

[This  case  is  unique  in  forensic  readings.  The  symptoms,  markedly  different 
from  those  of  opium,  indicate  thai  the  treatment  m  another  case  of  a  similar 
kind  should  be  emetics  and  a  brisk  purge.] 

Tran^ormation  ofAmygdaUne  info  Hydrocyanic  Add  viifiin  the  Body. — Pro- 
fessor AoUikcr,  ana  Dr.  Muller  of  WiirzbuTg,  have  arrived  at  the  roUowin^ 
results  from  a  series  of  experiments : — ^1.  Amygdaline  and  enralsinc  introduced 
separately  into  the  circulatory  system  by  different  channels,  form  pnxssic  acid 
in  the  blood.  2.  When  the  quantity  of  these  substances  is  sufficiently  larger 
death  soon  occurs ;  it  takes  place  more  slowly  with  weaker  doses.  When 
amygdaline  is  first  injected  into  the  blood,  and  emulsine  an  hour  afterwards, 
death  speedily  occurs.  3.  When  emulsine  is  first  injected,  and  amygdaline 
forty-five  minutes  afterwards,  death  is  retarded.  Is  the  emulsine  chan^d  in 
the  blood,  or  rapidiv  excreted  P  4.  Poisoning  is  not  produced  by  injectii^ 
amygdaline  into  the  blood,  and  emulsine  into  tne  alimentary  canal.  T^e  emuC 
sine,  therefore,  does  not  pass  from  the  blood  into  the  digestive  canal,  at  least 
not  without  some  change ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  found  in  the  intestines 
on  post-mortem  examination.  5.  When  emulsine  is  injected  into  the  blood, 
ana  amygdaline  into  the  intestines,  poisoning  occurs,  though  slowly.  Death 
has  been  produced  by  introducing  amyg^daline  into  the  digestive  canal  of  rab- 
bits, without  any  emulsine.  Tlie  mtestmes  of  these  animals  contain  a  ferment, 
capable  of  converting  amygdaline  into  prussic  acid.  6.  Amy^aline  injected 
into  the  veins,  or  into  the  intestines,  passes  off  in  large  Quantities,  sometimes 
rapidly  by  the  urine ;  some  experimenters,  as  W5hler  ana  Prerichs,  have  not 
found  amygdaline  with  certxdnty  in  this  excretion;  others,  as  Kanke,  suppose 
it  to  be  converted  into  formic  acid. — Allgcm.  Medicin,  Central  Zeihtng,  1856. 
p.  72. 

Poisoning  by  Cyanide  ofPotauium, — ^At  a  meeting  of  the  Boston  Society  for 
Medical  Improvement,  on  September  22nd,  1856,  Dr.  C.  £.  Ware  related  the 
following  case. 

A  woman,  who  at  the  time  was  under  medical  treatment,  took  by  mistake  a 
teaspoonful  of  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  this  quantity  containing 
about  seven  grains  of  the  salt.  Immediately  after  taking  it  she  complamed  of 
severe  burning  in  the  stomach,  and  a  feeline  as  if  the  bowels  were  about  to 
act.  She  went  to  the  water-closet,  and  almost  immediately  began  to  sink. 
She  was  removed  to  bed,  and  very  speedily  became  unconscious.  It  was 
impossible  to  introduce  anything  into  the  stomadi.  Slie  died  in  less  than 
an  hour.    There  was  no  convulsion  before  death,  but  a  sudden  convulsive  action 
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of  the  bodj  took  place  about  ten  minutes  after  the  heart  ceased  to  beat.  There 
was  no  post-mortem.  The  colour  of  the  body  was  so  natural,  even  on  the  day 
following  death,  that  Dr.  Ware  was  sent  for,  the  friends  surmising  that  there 
might  still  be  life. — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  Dec.  1 1,  1856. 

Poitoning  hy  Cider  conlaining  Salts  of  Lead. — On  February  2nd  of  the  present 
year,  a  boy,  named  Vialet,  was  admitted  into  the  Children's  Hospital  in  Paris. 
The  patient,  who  was  of  a  strong  constitution,  had  been  ill  during  a  fortnight, 
but  had  undergone  no  medical  treatment.  His  symptoms  commenced  with 
loss  of  appetite,  a  disagreeable  taste  in  the  mouth,  consti()ation,  and  violent 
pain  in  the  epigastric  re^on.  For  two  days  the  pains  had  continued  over  the 
whole  abdomen,  and  haa  become  very  intense.  At  the  time  of  visit  the  patient 
was  in  a  state  of  extreme  agitation ;  he  liad  not  had  an  evacuation  for  a  week« 
but  the  abdomen  was  much  retracted.  There  was  a  yellowish  coating  at  the 
roots  of  the  teeth,  and  a  slate-coloured  border  round  several.  There  was 
<X)mplete  loss  of  appetite.  The  patient  had  been  unable  to  sleep  for  the  pre* 
vious  two  nights,  on  account  of  the  pain.  There  was  no  vomitmg,  no  pain  in 
the  joints^  no  paralvsis.  The  symptoms  of  lead  poisoning  being  apparent,  and 
the  occupation  of  the  boy — a  carpenter's  apprentice — ^giving  no  clue  to  thesr 
or^^  M.  Bonfils,  who  reports  the  case,  visited  the  boy's  ramily,  and  learned 
that  the  father  had  a  distinct  attack  of  lead  colic ;  and  that  the  mother,  who 
was  six  months  advanced  in  pregnancy,  was  in  the  same  state.  She  had  the 
-characteristic  border  on  the  gums,  with  constipation  and  colic,  sufficiently 
intense  to  cause  fear  of  abortion.  Of  five  children,  one  was  the  patient  at  the 
hospital ;  the  eldest  daughter,  aged  fourteen  and  a  half  years,  had  had  several 
■attacks  of  colic  and  oonstipatiou.  A  boy,  aged  four  years,  was  beginning  to 
complain  of  the  same  symptoms.  Two  girls,  aged  two  and  nine  years  respec- 
tively, presented  no  symptoms.  On  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  in  making  cider, 
•of  which  all  of  the  family  who  suffered  drank  ^the  two  girls  who  escaped  par* 
took  of  water  oulv),  they  had  been  accustomea  to  pass  the  fluid  through  a 
leaden  filter.  Salts  of  lead,  probably  acetates  and  malates,  were  formed  and 
dissolved  in  the  cider.  On  analysis,  the  presence  of  lead  in  the  cider  was  dis» 
linctly  shown.  The  proportion  was  calculated  to  be  one  part  in  four  thousand. 
The  urine  of  the  boy  in  the  hospital  was  found  to  contain  lead.  After  treat- 
ment by  castor-oil  and  sulphur  baths,  the  patient  recovered  in  a  week. — V  Uniom 
Medieale,  Feb.  17, 1857. 

Foistmiug  by  Vine  of  Colekicwn. — ^Dr.  Eennard,  of  New  York,  relates  the 
following  case : — Mary  Mullan,  an  Irishwoman,  aged  fifty-six,  came  under  his 
■care  at  the  Alms'  House,  on  September  23rd,  lb5G,  suffering  from  chronic 
rkcnmatism.  An  ounce  of  the  wine  of  colchicum  seeds  was  ordered,  with 
4iizections  to  take  twenty  drops  three  times  daily.  Twenty-four  hours  after- 
wards. Dr.  Rennard  was  called  to  see  her,  and  found  her  in  a  state  of  extreme 
groetration,  suffering  from  excessive  nausea  and  vomiting,  with  slight  purging, 
eat  and  burning  in  the  fauces,  inordinate  thirst,  cold,  clammy  skin,  feeble 
pulse,  violent  suprarorbital  pain,  and  distressing  eastralgia,  with  a  very  anxious 
•countenance.  On  inquiry,  he  found  that  she  hm  taken  an  otxnce  of  the  wine 
of  colchicum,  in  twelve  hours,  and  shortly  afterwards  had  been  seized  with 
violent  and  profuse  vomiting,  which  had  gone  on  increasing.  A  large  sinapism 
was  applied  over  the  epigastrium,  and  subnitrate  of  bismuth  was  given  with 
•opium  until  the  vomiting  ceased ;  mucilaginous  drinks  were  then  ordered,  and 
a  cataplasm  was  applied  over  the  re^on  of  the  stomach. 

On  September  the  25th,  the  patient  had  slept  but  little  during  the  night ; 
she  had  been  vomiting  at  intervals,  and  seemed  in  a  hopeless  ocmdition  nom 
,gastritb.  The  bismuth  with  opium  was  repeated,  and  after  many  attempt^ 
the  vomiting  was  checked,  and  sleep  was  procured. 

Oa  September  the  26th,  the  patient  seemed  much  easier,  but  was  still 
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troubled  with  retchiiigs  and  Tomiting  occasionally,  as  veil  as  with  constant 
thirst,  slight  congli,  and  pain  in  the  stomach.  Tiie  same  treatment  was  con- 
tinued; and  on  September  29th  she  was  dischai^d  well. — American  Journal 
0/ the  Medical  Sciences,  i«axiaxj,\%hl. 

[For  the  particulars  of  five  other  cases  of  poisoning  by  colchicum,  see  Foren- 
sic Report,  Britbh  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgioal  i[eTiew,  October,  1855, 
p.  5010 

Poisoning  by  Ammonia. — At  the  beginning  of  August,  1864,  Dr.  Pellerin 
was  sent  for  at  Fontainebleau,  to  see  a  young  lady  who  had  attempted  suicide. 
On  his  arrival  in  twenty-five  minutes,  he  found  tiie  patient,  Madame  H.»  suf- 
feriug  from  an  intolerable  sense  of  suffocation,  and  very  restless.  She  had 
come  to  pass  some  months  with  her  husband  in  Fontainebleau.  In  the  evening, 
after  some  trifling  disa^eement  with  her  husband,  she  retired  to  her  room  witli 
the  intention  of  committing  suicide ;  she  soon  returned,  with  her  face  pale, 
her  eyes  haggard,  and  her  hair  disordered.  The  patient  by  sio^ns  informed  Dr. 
Pellerin  that  she  had  taken  from  her  table  a  phial  oontauiing  solution  of 
ammonia,  that  she  liad  poured  upwards  of  ten  drachms  into  a  ^lass,  and  swal- 
lowed off  the  whole  at  a  drauo^ht.  As  soon  as  she  had  done  tnis,  she  threw 
the  glass  from  her,  and  rushed  into  the  adjoining  room  in  a  state  of  extreme 
anxiety.  Br.  Pellerin  found  her  supportca  with  difficulty  in  the  sitting  posi- 
tion, having  on  her  knees  a  basin  containing  a  large  quantity  of  stringy  sali- 
vary fluid  with  a  few  streaks  of  blood.  The  face  was  pale,  the  eyes  were 
haggard  and  injected,  the  lips  presented  much  swelling,  and  also  redness,  which 
extended  to  the  mouth  and  fauces.  There  was  complete  aphonia.  There  was 
pain  in  the  pharynx  and  epigastrium.  Pulse  was  slow,  limbs  cold.  Some 
si)Oonfuls  of  vinegar  were  given,  but  were  swallowed  with  difficulty,  from  the 
pain  produced  in  the  pharynx.  The  pain  in  the  epieastrium  was  very  severe, 
and  was  increased  on  pressure.  Twenty-four  leeches  were  appliea  to  this 
region,  followed  by  a  poultice.  The  neck  was  rubbed  with  oil  and  opium,  and 
was  wrapped  in  a  warm  linseed-meal  poultice.  Dr.  Pell6rin  gare  a  araught  of 
cold  milk  which  happened  to  be  at  hand,  and  which  gave  relief.  The  impedi- 
ment of  breathing  indicated  leeches,  as  Dr.  Pellerin  thought,  but  the  patient 
obiected  because  of  the  cicatrices.  Sinapisms  were  applied  to  the  insteps  and 
calves,  and  emollient  gargles  were  used  with  milk.  Tiie  aphonia  lasted  three 
days.  Deglutition  was  umost  impossible ;  a  large  quantitj  of  saliva  with  a 
sanguinolcnt  pellicle  was  excreted;  the  epigastric  pain  continued.  In  a  week, 
under  the  same  treatment,  Madunc  II.  was  convalescent. — L*  Union  M^dicale^ 
Feb.  19, 1857. 

Poisonous  effects  of  the  Narcissus  Poeticus — White  Jonquil.'^^tli,  Mellett,  of 
Henley-on-Thames,  gives  some  cases  of  poisoning  by  the  bulbs  of  the  white 
jonquil  amongst  some  pigs.  The  plants  were  not  in  leaf  at  the  time  the  bulbs 
were  eaten.  The  svmptoms  were,  obstinate  constipation  of  the  bowels,  asso- 
ciated with  cerebral  disturbance  very  analogous  to  apoplexy.  In  some  of  the 
animals  which  died,  the  vessels  of  the  stomach  were  found  mudi  congested. 
By  the  free  use  of  aperients,  other  of  the  animals  recovered. — Feterinarian, 
Dec.  1856. 

Antimony,  Slow  Poisoning  by, — ^Dr.  Nevins  relates  the  history  of  several 
experiments  on  rabbits  with  tartar  emetic.  Ten  were  experimented  on.  The 
doses  were  half  a  grain,  a  grain,  and  two  grains  respectively ;  and  the  animal» 
were  killed  from  day  to  oay  by  a  blow  on  the  head,  in  order  to  observe  the 
morbid  appearances  produced  day  by  day.  Some,  however,  died  in  the  end 
from  the  pobon  alone.  They  had  food  in  abundance,  and  were  kept  in  a  large 
and  airy  hay-loft.  The  fatal  quantity  of  the  poison  ranged  from  twelve  to 
seventy- three  grains,  and  the  period  requisite  for  causing  death,  from  four  to 
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Mrenteen  days.  For  the  first  few  d»fs  no  striking  symptoms  were  evident ; 
but  after  this,  the  animals  lost  spirit  in  a  great  degree,  and  gradually  became 
emaciated.  They  continued  to  take  food  until  almost  the  hour  of  death.  In 
the  earlier  animals  killed  by  the  poison,  there  was  an  absence  of  diarrhoea, 
while  this  symptom  was  en<lent  in  all  that  lived  beyond  the  tenth  day.  None 
of  them  Tomited,  for  rabbits  are  incapable  of  this  action.  Cramps  were  not 
present  in  a  single  instance,  but  several  of  the  animals  died  in  violent  con* 
vulsions,  which  lasted  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  death.  The  mouth 
was  severely  ulcerated  in  several  of  them,  "  from  the  local  action  of  the  tartar 
emetic  whilst  being  introduced  into  it."  One  of  the  rabbits  proved  to  be  with 
young,  and  continued  to  increase  in  size  and  weight  for  about  a  fortnight,  after 
which  all  motion  ceased  in  the  belly.  She  lost  weiffht  and  flesh,  and  died 
whilst  giving  birth  to  the  sixth  of  a  litter  of  seven  aead,  immature  foetuses^ 
The  pathological  appearances  were  in  roanv  cases  insufficient  to  account  for 
death.  In  the  latter  oases  they  were  generally  strongly  marked.  Their  general 
outline  was  as  follows : — Emaeiaiion  sometimes  extreme,  so  that  not  a  trace 
of  fat  remained  in  the  body.  Momih  ulcerated.  Stomach  frequently  inflamed 
in  patches,  but  not  throughout ;  sometimes  but  rarely  ulcerated ;  always  more 
than  half  full  of  food.  Tyhru9  frequently  so  thickened  and  indurated  as  to 
resemble  cartilage  tinder  the  knife.  Smallinteftines  frequently  inflamed  in 
patches,  but  rarely  ulcerated.  Intestinal  glands  sometimes  excessively  en- 
laiged,  and  deeply  coloured  by  sul^huret  of  antimony.  Large  intettinet  fre- 
quently empty,  but  seldom  presenting  any  diseased  appearance.  lAver  gene- 
rally congested  in  parts;  occasional^  inflamed,  hard,  or  brittle.  Kidneys 
generally  more  or  less  congested,  but  never  alike  in  this  respect ;  sometimes 
one  only ;  and  sometimes  the  upper  portion  of  one  and  the  under  portion  of 
the  other.  Bladder  generally  distended  with  urine,  and  more  vascular  than 
usual.  Brain  (seldom  examined)  healthv.  Lungs  and  trachea  frequently  con- 
gested, sometimes  highhr  inflamed;  tne  two  lungs  seldom  alike.  Heart 
healthy ;  generally  full  of^black  coagulated  blood.  In  several  cases  there  was 
extensive  extravasation  of  blood  upon  the  surface  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  liver 
and  stomach,  and  beneath  thd  mucous  surface  of  the  caecum.  Distribution  of 
the  antimony  in  the  tissues :  It  was  always  present  in  the  liver  after  five  grains 
had  been  given ;  and  it  appeared  in  this  organ  before  it  was  clearly  proved 
elsewhere,  except  in  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  about  which  some  doubt  existed 
whether  its  presence  there  might  not  be  owing  simply  to  adhering  antimony. 
It  appeared  next  in  the  kidneys,  and  after  the  fifteenth  day  it  was  present  m 
the  bones.  Its  presence  was  also  easily  proved  in  the  blood  and  lungs,  in  the 
urine  and  in  the  fnces,  botii  hard  and  sort.  In  the  brain  it  was  never  clearly 
present,  and  its  evidence  in  the  mnsdes  was  very  slight.  Elimination  from  the 
ystem :  The  antimony  was  constantly  passing  off  by  the  urine  and  f feces,  and 
it  was  discovered  in  both  these  excretions  abundantly  in  some  rabbits  which 
had  survived  twenty-one  days  after  the  last  dose  had  been  given ;  and  in  the 
fseces  it  was  slightly  present  thirty  days  after  the  last  dose.  It  disappeared 
from  the  liver  SbOMt  the  fifteenth  day,  and  from  the  kidneys  somewhat  later ; 
whilst  it  was  found  abundantly  in  the  bones  thirty-one  days  after  the  last  dose. 
Effects  upon  the  foetus  in  utero:  A  whole  litter,  consisting  of  seven  young  ones, 
was  killed  by  the  poison  previous  to  the  death  of  the  mother,  and  antimony 
was  found  in  abundance  in  the  placentas  and  livers  examined  separately ;  in 
the  remaining  contents  of  the  abdomen  examined  in  a  mass ;  in  the  contents 
of  the  chest ;  and,  lastly,  in  the  remaining  flesh  and  bones  of  several  foetuses, 
which  were  well  washed  after  all  the  viscera  had  been  removed.  The  copper- 
slip  test  was  the  one  employed  in  the  KoaXy^t^.-^Pharmaceutical  Journal,  l^eb. 
2,  1857. 

[For  comparison,  refer  to  the  experiments  on  antimonial  poisoning  recorded 
in  our  last  Report ;  these,  in  niaiiy  points,  are  identical  in  their  results  with 
those  described  by  Dr.  Nevins.  The  absence  of  antimony  in  the  brain  seems 
to  be  a  general  riuc] 
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Cases  of  PaUoming  hjf  StrychUa. — K  case  of  accidental  poiaoning  fay  atiyefaiii^ 
in  which  four  graina  were  swallowed,  and  recovery  toolc  ^ace,  under  d^oro- 
form  treatment,  is  recorded  in  a  West  Canada  newspaper,  CNit  has  not  as  yet» 
we  believe,  been  confirmed  by  medical  testimony.  The  patient  is  said  to  have 
discovered  his  mistake  as  soon  as  he  had  swallowed  the  poison,  and  aj^lied  to 
a  Dr.  Swinbum,  who  at  onoe  gave  hun  an  emetie.  Two  large  emetics  failed 
to  produce  vomiting.  Twenty  minntes  after  the  poison  had  beien  taken,  tetanic 
symptoms  showed  themselves.  Dr.  Bly  applied  chloroform,  whidi  relieved 
the  spasma  in  about  three  minutes,  and  stopped  them  comfdetely  in  ten,  when 
a  third  emetic  was  given ;  in  about  ten  mmutcs  vomiting  was  produced,  and 
this  effect  was  kept  up  by  the  free  administration  of  warm  water.  The  chlo* 
reform  was  constantly  administered  for  seven  hours,  after  which  time  the  spasms 
oeased. — Pkarautoeutical  Jommalj  Jan.  Ist^  1S57. 

PoUaniM^  by  SUryekMia :  Eeeooery, — ^Tlie  following  is  a  proneriy  authenticated 
case  of  recovery  from  strychnine.  On  the  17th  ot  Septemoer,  1856,  Dr.  IL 
J.  Givens,  of  Ija  Grange,  Kentocky,  was  called  to  see  a  young  man  on  whom 
sentence  had  been  passed  for  a  misdemeaaour.  Being  rery  sensitive,  and 
feeling  the  disjpnoe,  lie  determined  on  self-destmction,  and  took  two  ounces  of 
tincture  of  opium.  Dr.  Givens  found  him  labouring  under  much  exot^Mat, 
with  a  full,  frequent  pulse,  and  vomiting  freely.  No  coma  or  lethargy  snper- 
▼ened,  and  the  vomiting  being  encouraged,  he  was  soon  left  doing  welL  Ik 
about  an  hour  afterwards.  Dr.  Givens  was  again  called  to  him,  and  found  tke 
niuades  of  the  neck,  tkroat,  chest,  and  arms  in  violent  action;  while  tin 
lower  limbs  remained  in  a  passive,  straight,  and  rather  rigid  condition.  In 
reply  to  inc|uiries  whether  n^e  had  taken  strychnia,  he  at  first  gave  an  evasm 
answer,  saymg  that  he  wished  to  die ;  but,  on  bong  assured  by  Dr.  Givena 
that  be  desired  to  mitigate  the  violence  of  the  pain  and  spasm,  as  there  was 
little  or  no  prospect  of  arresting  the  disease,  he  confessed  that  on  asoertainiaig 
that  the  laudanum  had  failed  to  produce  effect,  he  had  swallowed  two  lai^ 
pills  of  strvchnia»  which  he  Imd  preserved  for  the  emer^ncy.  Two  large 
draughts  of  tartaric  acid  were  at  once  given,  with  the  obiect  of  neutralizing 
the  strychnia ;  this  was  followed  by  tablespoonfuls  every  ludf  hour  of  camphor 
mixture,  alternating  with  doses  of  etliier  and  turpentine  in  sugar  and  watec 
Deglutition  was  very  difficult,  and  the  spasms  were  violent  for  five  hours,  and 
tetanic  in  character.  In  seven  or  eight  hours  the  spasms  entirely  subsided, 
leaving  the  patient  auite  prostrated,  with  omch  distensioa  and  tenderness  of 
the  epigastrium,  ana  stricture  and  soreness  of  the  throat,  and  of  the  muscular 
system  in  general.  Two  ounces  of  castor-oil,  with  thirty  drops  of  spirit  of 
turpentine,  were  given,  and  operated  well.  The  symptoms  of  gastro-enteritis 
gradually  subsided ;  but  the  inflammation  and  abrasion  of  the  membrane  of  the 
throat  continued,  and  there  was  hemoptysis  for  three  or  four  davs.  In  less  tiian 
a  week  he  was  convalescent,  having  only  a  little  soreness  of  tne  throat  and  of 
the  general  muscular  system.  From  subsequent  inquiry,  it  was  found  that 
there  were  not  less  tmin  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  the  strychnia  in  the  pills ; 
but  Dr.  Givens  thinks  it  probable  that  the  greater  part  was  ejected  by  romiting, 
which  occurred  soon  after  the  pills  were  swallowed. — Jsmenetm  JottrmU  t^iie 
Medical  Seieuees,  January,  1857. 

[The  case  is  one  of  considerable  interest,  but  many  facts  are  waaiinff  to 
render  it  complete.  The  vomited  matters  ought  to  liave  beai  examined  lor 
atiycfania;  and  the  urine  passed  by  the  patient  ^onld  have  been  subjected  to 
the  same  process.  The  treatment"  by  tartaric  acid,  to  neutraliBe  the  alkaloid, 
is  sorely  doubtful  as  a  general  line  c»  practice,  if  not  dangerous.  A  questioB 
arises,  whether  the  laudanum,  taken  in  such  large  quantities  just  before,  nad  not 
the  effect  of  subduing  the  force  of  the  spasmocuc  contractions.  As  chloroform 
freely  g^iven  seems  to  arrest  the  strydinia  convulsions,  so  opium,  tlie  action  of 
which  is  virtually  the  same,  may  possibly  in  this  case  have  had  the 
beneficial  influence.] 
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Lard  as  an  Atdidoie  to  Sitychnia. — ^In  our  Bjeport  twelve  mouths  ago*  we 
gave  the  views  of  Dr.  W.  N.  Pindell,  to  the  effect  that  krd  acts  as  au  antidote 
to  strychnia.  Dr.  W.  Hammond,  of  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  in  a  letter  to  the 
editcMT  of  the  'American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,'  thus  disooses  of 
Dr.  Pindell's  antidote : — "  I  must  tell  you,  that  I  have  tried  Dr.  Pindell's 
antidote  to  strychnia — ^lard.  I  gave  two  grains  of  the  poison  to  one  dog 
without  the  antidote,  and  two  to  another  with  the  addition  of  a  pint  and  a 
half  of  melted  lard.  The  best  of  the  joke  is,  that  the  Utler  died  in  four 
hours,  and  iAiR  former — miserable  worthless  cnr,  who  doubtless  was  too  mean  to 
die — ^is  still  running  about  in  the  finest  possible  state  of  health.  So  much  for 
lard.  We  are  of  the  opinion  here  tliat  strychnia  is  quite  harmless  unless  laard 
is  indulged  icL,"'^Aniariean  Jomnml  of  Medical  ScieMoeSj  January,  1857. 

Sirycknia :  Tesis :  Sympioms. — Dr.  Macadam  has  carried  on  a  very  laborious 
and  useful  inc^uiiy  on  the  subjects  of  strychnine,  its  detection,  and  effects.  In 
testing  for  this  poison,  he  deprecates  the  employment  of  hydrochloric  acid  in 
the  first  part  of  the  process.  He  commends  the  following  as  eminently 
serviceable,  and  to  be  depended  on  when  animal  matter  is  being  examined  :-— 
"The  animal  matter  is  chopped  into  minute  fragments,  and  treated  with  a 
dilute  solution  of  oxalic  acid.  After  standing  for  twenty-four  hours,  during; 
which  time  the  mass  is  repeatedly  agitated,  the  whole  is  filtered  through 
muslin.  The  contents  of  the  filter  are  well  washed  with  water,  and  the 
washings  added  to  the  filtrate.  The  liquid  so  obtained  is  heated  to  ebullition, 
when  aJbuminous  matters  separate,  and  whilst  warm  is  filtered  through  paper. 
Animal  charcoal  is  added  to  the  filtrate,  and  after  repeated  agitation  duiinfir 
twenty-four  hours,  the  supernatant  liquor  is  decanted  off,  and  the  charcoal 
received  on  a  paper  filter,  where  it  is  well  washed  with  cold  water.  The 
charcoal,  now  retaining  the  strychnine,  is  allowed  to  drv  spontaneously,  there- 
after placed  in  a  flask,  drenched  with  alcohol,  and  the  whole  kept  for  two 
hours  at  a  temperature  barely  short  of  ebullition.  The  alcoholic  extract  is 
separated  by  filtration  from  the  charcoal,  and  is  evaporated  down  to  dryness 
in  a  porcelam  vessel,  in  the  water  bath.  The  residue  so  obtained  will  generally 
be  found  in  a  fit  condition  to  be  at  once  tested  for  strychnine ;  but  should 
such  not  be  the  case,  a  few  drops  of  oxalic  acid  solution  are  again  to  be  added, 
and  the  process  repeated  from  the  action  of  charcoal  downwards. 

Tartanc  acid  gives  results  equally  successful  with  oxalic,  whilst  acetic 
appears  troublesome  on  the  application  of  the  colour  test.  Dr.  Macadam  has 
full  faith  in  the  colour  tests,  and  finds  in  practice  the  sulphuric  acid  and  bi- 
chroaiate  of  potash  test  to  be  the  most  delicate.  He  adds  the  following 
table  of  SiaYCHNiiTE  Tests,  which  may  be  useful  to  our  readers : — 

A-  Potass. — ^A  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  excess. 

B.  Bicarbonate  of  Soda  (in  acid  solution). — ^No  precipitate. 

C.  Sulphocyanide  of  Potassium, — ^A  white  precipitate. 

D.  Perehloride  of  Mercury. — ^A  white  precipitate. 

E.  Perehloride  of  Gold. — A  lemon-yellow  precipitate. 

F.  Chlorine  Water. — A  white  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  ammonia  to  a 

colourless  liquid. 

G.  Nitric  Acid. — (Cold)  colourless  solution. — (Heat)  yellow  solution. 

H.  Sulphuric  Acid  (ttith  trace  of  Nitric  Acid),  and  Binoxide  of  Lead.-^A 

violet,  changing  to  a  yellow  colour. 
I.   Sulphuric  Acid,  with  Binoxide  of  Lead. — ^A  violet,  changing  to  a  rod 

colour. 
J.  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  Bichromate  of  Potash, — ^A  violet,  changing  to  a  red 

colour. 

•  See  British  and  Foreign  Hedioo-Chirsrgical  Review,  p.  514.    Apiii,  106. 
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Dr.  Macadam  sums  up  his  remarks  on  strycKnine  poisoning  as  follows  :^ 

1.  That  Tfhen  administered  to  an  animal,  strychnine  is  absorbed  and  retained 
in  its  sTstem. 

2.  Ttat  strychnine  is  not  sensibly  destroyed  in  the  animal  system  during 
life,  nor  by  the  partial  decomposition  of  the  animal  tissue  consequent  on  death. 

3.  That  minimum  doses  of  strychnine  may  cause  the  animal  to  exhibit  but 
partialW,  or  not  at  all,  the  physiological  effects ;  but  such  doses  are  the  most 
layouraDle  to  the  chemist ;  so  that,  as  the  physiological  evidence  decreases  or 
sinks  to  a  minimum,  the  chemical  proof  increases  or  rises  to  a  maximum. 

4.  That  tartar  emetic,  muriate  of  morphine,  extract  of  hemlock,  and  ooniino 
may  retard  or  relieve  the  spasms,  but  they  do  not  in  the  sli^test  degree 
hinder  the  chemical  isolation  and  detection  of  strychnine. 

^  5.  That  by  proper  treatment,  strychnine  can  be  separated  from  organized 
tissue  and  organic  material  in  general,  as  easily  as  any  other  poison,  arsenic 
not  excepted :  and  much  more  easily  than  most  other  poisonous  substances. 

6.  That,  when  isolated,  strychnine  can  be  distinguished  by  a  special  test, 
which  is  unerring  and  most  delicate,  and  which  will  detect  the  merest  trace. 

7.  TTiat  the  decomposition  or  natural  decay  of  the  animal  frame  maf  cause 
the  destruction  of  the  stryclininc,  but  in  this.  Time  will  no  more  easily  blot 
out  ail  traces  of  strychnine,  than  it  will  obliterate  the  mark  of  the  knife  of  the 
assassin. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  suggests  that  our  law  authorities  in  future  should 
never  hand  over  to  the  chemist  fractional  pieces  of  a  subject  supposed  to  be 
poisoned,  but  should  give  over  the  entire  body  for  chemic^  analysis. — P^ar^ 
waceuiical  Journal,  August,  1S56. 

Urari  and  Strychnia. — ^Professor  Albert  KoUiker  has  sent  to  the  Royal 
Society  a  statement  of  the  results  of  some  experiments  which  he  has  lately 
made  on  the  actions  of  urari  poison  and  strychnia.  The  urari  is  the  poison 
from  Guvana,  called  also  curare  and  woorara.    The  conclusions  run  thus : — 

1.  The  urari  causes  death  very  rapidly,  when  injected  into  the  blood  or 
inserted  into  a  wound ;  when  introduced  oy  way  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  its  effects  are  slow,  and  require  a  large  dose  for  their  pro- 
duction, especially  in  mammalia.  AVhen  applied  to  the  skin  of  frogs,  it  is 
altogether  inoperative. 

2.  Frogs  poisoned  with  very  small  doses  of  urari  may  gradually  recover, 
even  after  it  naa  produced  complete  paralysis  of  the  nerves.  Mammalia  may 
also  be  restored,  even  after  large  doses,  provided  respiration  is  maintained 
artificially. 

3.  The  urari,  acting  through  the  blood,  destroys  the  excitability  of  the 
motor  nerves.  In  frogs,  under  its  operation  the  terminal  branches  of  these 
nerves  within  the  muscles  lose  their  excitability  in  a  few  minutes,  while  their 
trunks  become  affected  in  an  hour  or  two  later.  If,  after  the  nervous  extre- 
mities have  become  paralysed,  the  heart  of  the  animal  be  excised,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  nerves  from  receivinj^  any  further  share  of  the  poison,  the  nervous 
trunks  may  retain  their  excitabibty  for  tliree  or  four  hours. 

4.  The  brain  is  less  affected  by  the  urari  than  the  nerves  in  the  muscles ; 
still,  when  by  ligature  of  the  two  aortic  arches  in  frogs,  the  poisoning  is 
confined  to  the  anterior  half  of  the  body,  the  voluntary  movements  of  the 
limbs  speedily  cease,  while  automatic  movements  of  doubtful  nature,  and 
probably  proceeding  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  may  be  still  observed  for 
naif  an  hour  or  an  hour  after  the  poison  has  begun  to  operate. 

5.  The  spinal  cord  is  considerably  less  affected  than  the  brain  by  this  poison, 
and  by  local  limitation  of  the  poisoning  (as  in  No.  4),  it  is  found  that  the 
cord  retains  its  reflex  activity  mm  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half;  and 
the  excitability  of  its  white  substance,  or  its  conducting  power,  from  two  to 
three  hours  after  the  poison  has  taken  effect.    It  ia  worthy  of  remark  that  in 
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vaek  cases  the  impaired  reflex  activity  of  the  spiaal  cord  may  be  revived  by 
strychnia  directly  applied  to  it. 

6.  The  sensory  nerves,  as  shown  also  by  locally  limited  poisoning,  retain 
their  funotional  activity  as  long,  at  any  rate,  as  reflex  actions  can  be  excited ; 
and  when  the  depressed  reflex  activity  nas  been  revived  by  means  of  strychnia^ 
these  nerves  are  found  not  to  have  been  in  the  slightest  degree  injured ;  so 
that  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  urari  in  any  way  affects  them. 

7>  The  nerves  of  the  involuntary  muscles  and  of  the  glands  are  also  para- 
lysed by  the  action  of  urari;  at  leasts  I  And  this  to  be  true  in  the  following 


a.  The  pneumogastric,  as  re^rds  its  influence  on  the  heart. 

6.  The  sympathetic  (its  cervical  portion),  in  its  relation  to  the  iris. 

e.  The  nerves  of  the  posterior  lymph-hearts  of  the  frog. 

d.  The  nerves  of  the  vessels  iu  the  web  of  the  frog's  foot. 

e.  The  splanchnic  nerves  of  the  rabbit,  as  affecting  the  peristaltic  motions. 
/.  The  nerves  governing  the  secretion  of  the  sub-maxilmry  gland  in  dogs. 

8.  The  voluntary  muscles  remain  perfectly  excitable,  but  show  a  s^reater 
tendency  than  usual  to  merely  local  contractions.  In  general,  the  cadaveric 
fjgidity  of  these  muscles  i^pears  to  set  in  later  than  usual. 

9.  The  plain  or  non-striated  muscles  also  remain  long  irritable  after  poisoning 
by  urari. 

10.  The  heart  in  amphibia  is  little  affected  by  urari.  Its  pulsation,  as  well 
as  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  goes  on  regularly  for  many  hours  after  the  poi- 
soning is  established.  The  only  tliinff  worthy  of  note  is,  that  the  beat  of  the 
heart  appears  to  be  somewhat  quickened,  probably  from  paralysis  of  the 
pneumogastric  nerves.  In  frogs  poisoned  with  uran,  the  heart,  when  cut  in 
two,  shows  the  usual  phenomenon—namely,  that  the  half  which  contains  the 
{ganglia  continues  to  pulsate,  while  the  other  does  not ;  from  which  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  these  ganglia  are  not  paralysed.  As  to  the  nerves  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  heart,  those,  at  least,  which  are  derived  from  the  pneumogastric 
are  unoruestionably  paralysed  (vide  No.  7). 

11.  The  blood  of  frogs  poisoned  bv  urari  is  fluid  and  dark,  but  coagulates 
when  drawn  from  the  vessels,  and  forms  a  weak  clot  which  is  but  little 
reddened  by  exposure  to  air.  Directly  mixed  with  blood,  urari  docs  not  pre- 
vent ooagniation ;  but  the  blood  in  this  case  abo  remains  dark,  and  scarcely 
reddens  on  exposure. 

13.  The  blood  of  animals  poisoned  by  urari  has  the  same  poisonous  qualities 
as  the  substance  itself,  but  not  in  a  degree  sufficient  to  proaucc  the  full  effects 
of  the  poison.  Urari,  when  directly  mixed  with  blood,  loses  none  of  its 
efficacy. 

13.  Urari  in  concentrated  solution,  applied  locally  to  nerves,  extinguishes 
their  excitid)ility,  but  ouly  after  a  consicferable  time,  and  it  appears  to  act 
similarly  on  the  nerves  in  the  substance  of  the  muscles.  Dilute  solutions  have 
lio  injurious  operation.  Apolied  directly  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  urari  is 
altogether  harmless,  provided  its  absorption  be  jirevented. 

14.  When  artificial  respiration  is  kept  up  in  quadrupeds  poisoned  with 
urari,  I  find  that,  as  observed  by  Bernard,  many  of  the  secretions  become 
increased — as  the  tears,  saliva,  urme,  and  mucus  of  the  air  passages ;  which 
effect  appears  to  be  owing  to  the  paralysis  of  the  vascular  nerves,  and  conse- 
quent dilatation  of  the  vessels  caused  by  the  poisou. 

15.  In  mammalia,  urari  causes  death  by  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  nerves 
and  suppression  of  the  respiration,  which  brings  on  convulsions  in  these  ani- 
mals as  a  collateral  effect.  In  frogs,  the  final  extinction  of  the  functions  may 
also  be  partly  ascribed  to  suppressed  action  of  the  lungs  and  defective  oxida- 
tion of  thfi  blood,  which  at  length  renders  the  heart  unfit  to  perform  its  office ; 
but  it  must  be  observed,  that  in  this  case  the  cause  of  death  is  not  so  plain. 
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iimsmueh  as  in  these  animals  the  fimotioos  are  in  a  great  degree  iiMtepfindeat 

of  the  pulmonary  respiration. 

IL  Sityekmia. — Some  experimente  villi  atrjehaia  (the  acetate)  genre  the  fol- 
lowing r^ults : 

1.  otrrehnia  has  not  the  least  influeBee  on  the  peripheral  nenres  throneh 
the  blood,  which  is  best  dbown  by  cutting  the  nerves  be£cMre  admiaistering  the 
poison. 

2.  Strychnia  paralyses  the  motor  aerres  of  the  voluntary  mnsdes  by  exdiiiiff 
them  to  too  energetic  action,  a  paralysis  which  may  be  compared  to  thatcauaea 
by  too  powerful  electric  currents  acting  upon  the  nerves.  In  fro^  when  the 
tetanic  spasms  are  over,  the  nerves  often  show  no  trace  of  excitability;  in 
mammalia,  they  generally  retain  it  in  a  alight  degree,  but  never  show  the  same 
energy  of  action  as  when  uninjured. 

3.  Strychnia  does  not  affect  the  sensory  nerves. 

4.  The  heart  is  not  affected  by  strychnia,  not  even  during  the  tetanic  spasms, 
with  the  exception  only  that  its  pulsations  are  a  little  slower  during  the  tetauc 
state.  On  the  contrary,  the  Ivraph-hearts  of  frogs  eontraet  aa  soon  as  the 
tetanus  begins,  and  remain  in  this  state  as  long  as  the  ^Msms  last. 

5.  The  tetanic  fits  can  be  brought  on  in  two  ways :  fint,  throngh  the  senawj 
nerves,  which,  by  irritating  the  grey  snbatanee  of  the  spinal  cord,  prodnee  the 
tetanic  contractions  as  reflex  movements ;  and  secondly,  through  the  bnuaf, 
which  is  not  affected  at  all  by  strychnia,  and  preserves  its  powers  of  volition 
and  sensation.  Accordingly,  animals  poistmed  with  strychnia  try  to  moire  in 
the  ordhiary  way,  but  every  attempt  brings  on  a  tetanic  fit,  so  that  it  is  plain 
that  the  spinal  cord  may  abo  be  excited  by  the  brain  to  its  peonliar  actions. 

6.  If  the  tetanus  produced  by  stijdinia  has  been  strong,  the  nvuacles  ace 
kss  irritable,  and  pass  much  sooner  mto  the  state  of  cadaveric  rigidity>  whidi 
is  very  strongly  marked,  and  seems  to  last  longer  than  it  generally  does.  Tl^ 
same  early  onset  of  rigidity  may  be  observed  in  ammala  killed  by  tetanus  excited 
by  electricity. — Medical  Times  end  Gaxeite^  Sept.  13th,  1856. 

Researches  on  Peisonin^  by  Pkospkonu, — M.  Schncfaardt  has  published  a  very 
complete  memoir  On  Poisoning  by  Phosphorus  and  its  Compounds.  In  many 
cases,  especially  when  given  in  snostance,  phosphoms  acts  with  energy  on  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  producing  ex,tensive  and  deep  nlceratioa,  and  even  per* 
foration.  In  other  instances,  when  death  has  occurred  more  rapidly  than  naua!, 
there  is  no  severe  structural  lesion  of  these  orsans ;  this  is  chiefly  observed  in 
poisoning  by  the  componnds  of  phosphorus.  The  longs  are  oftcai  the  seat  ol 
extensive  sanguineous  infiltration.  The  most  constant  characteristic  of  poiscHi* 
ing  by  phosphorus  is  fluidity  of  the  blood,  which  is  deep-coloured,  coagolatea 
imperfectlv  or  not  at  all,  and  presents  a  thin  layer  of  a  peenliar  rose  or  purple 
colour.  Ecchymoses  are  also  frequently  observed  on.  manv  organs,  espedftUy 
on  the  surface  of  the  lung,  pericardium,  stomach,  and  skin.  Aoeoraing  to 
Siedbeck,  the  blood,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  does  not  become  red,  bat  darker 
than  before.  This  condition  of  blood  is  not  inflammatory,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  the  result  of  the  local  lesions ;  moreover,  it  is  oftcoi  independent  of 
these.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  change  in  the  blood  ctmstitutes  one  of  tlu» 
most  prominent  features  of  poisoning  by  phoephoms,  without  neglecting  the 
lesions  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

The  acids  of  phosphorus  have  not  the  same  acticm  as  phosphorus  itself. 
Given  in  doses  wnich  would  be  poisonous  with  phosphorus,  they  produce  no 
effect.  The  administration  of  alkalies  simultaneously  with,  ana  again  some 
time  after,  has  in  no  way  retarded  or  prevented  death ;  but  in  these  cases  the 
local  effects  have  been  less,  or  completely  absent.  The  local  lesions,  Schu- 
chardt  remarits,  may  be  the  residt  of  the  combustion  of  the  phosphorus,  and 
the  acids  thus  formed  may  increase  the  destruction  process,  uthoTigh  expeii- 
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mmts  show  tkeso  to  be  incapaMe  of  pvodMn^  it  thmnselTes.  But  it  most  be 
elMerred  that  the  acids  have  not  been  given  m  a  state  of  oompkte  concentra- 
tion, and  that,  in  spite  of  this  eircumstaaoey  the  phosphoric  and  phosf^orons 
aeids  iniuied,  though  8«]>erficiall7,  the  mnooiis  membrane  of  tne  stomach. 
Vanoas  researches,  especially  those  of  Mitscherlich,  show  that  phosphorie 
add  has  mneh  anaksy  in  its  action  with  sulphuric  acid.  Now,  in  the  combus- 
-tkm  of  j^osphonu,  toe  add  may  well  be  sojf^sosed  to  be  in  such  a  state  of  con- 
oentntion  as  to  be  eapable  of  cauterizing  the  tissues. 

It  further  appears  that  the  acids  of  phoipborns  are  not  transformed  into 
pkosohnretted  nydrogen  in  the  animal  system. 

Soinchardt  has  experimented  with  phos^nret  of  calcium.  This  substance 
is  a  compound  of  sereral  combinations  of  phosphorus,  Ikse,  phosphate  of  lime, 
toA  lime  in  excess.  In  contact  with  water,  it  is  decompo»sd  into  the  three 
fwrns  of  phosDhnretted  hydrora  (principally  the  saseous)  and  hypophosphite, 
pho^hite,  ana  phosphate  of  mne.  Phosphuiet  of  calcium  does  not  reacn  the 
stomach  if  giren  in  substance,  and  therefore  must  be  first  suspended  in  oU. 
In  this  form  it  diffuses  a  strong  odour,  and  slowly  disenga^  phosphuretted 
Itydrogen.  A  erain  and  a  half  of  this  substance,  rubbed  up  m  a  drachm  and  a 
half  or  three  oraohms  of  oil,  is  generaUy  a  fatal  dose,  producing  the  same 
STnqitoms  and  post-mortem  appearances  as  those  which  arise  from  phosphorus. 
The  erosions  and  ulcerations  are,  howerer,  neither  so  extensive  nor  so  deep. 
They  were  obserred  in  the  oesc^hagns  in  a  case  where  the  phosphuiet  was  ad- 
BiiBistered  in  substance  by  the  mouth,  and  did  not  reach  the  stomach ;  and  in 
the  reetum,  in  a  ease  whero  a  piece  of  the  nho^huret  was  introduced  into  that 
ocgan.  Pasaing  to  the  eonsideration  of  the  antidotes  for  phomhoms,  Schu- 
diaidt  eommenees  with  magnesia,  as  proposed  by  Orila.  Dr.  Landerer 
x^tea  a  case  in  which  a  child  swallowed  neariy  a  tea^fNxmfal  of  phosphorous 
paate,  prepiuned  for  kiUing  nJta*  Magnesia,  rubbed  up  in  su^wea  water,  was 
given  in  large  quantities,  and  the  chud  was  out  of  danger  in  eight  hours.  On 
nm  other  hand,  seven  rabbits  which  Dr.  Sehuchardt  subjected  to  experiment, 
all  died,  althon^  the  dose  of  phosphonis  did  not  in  any  case  exceed  a  grain. 
But  the  local  lesions  were  less  marked.  It  must  be  observed  that,  in  other 
experiments,  the  phosphorus  was  given  in  the  form  of  a  pill ;  that  the  magnesia 
waa  given  in  small  doses,  an  hov  or  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  poison ;  and 
tint  the  administration  of  it  was  not  continued  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time. 
]ji  this  respect,  the  experiments  of  Schuehardt  are  inco«]>lete.  M.  Duploe 
proposed  as  an  antidote  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  magnesia  with  eight  of  solu- 
tion of  chlorine.  A  portion  of  the  magnesia  is  transformed  into  the  hypo- 
dilorite,  having  a  considerable  oxidizing  power.  The  phosphorous  acid  and 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  are  changed— the  first  into  phosphoric  acid,  and  the 
second  into  hydrochloric  acid  ana  an  acid  of  phosphorus ;  and  all  these  acids 
axe  rapidly  nentraliaed  by  the  magnesia.  Bechert  has  obtained  favourable  results 
firou  wis  method;  others,  indudmg Schuehardt,  have  failed;  and  Hollander  even 
found  death  to  occur  more  rapidly  from  it.  Experiments  with  the  chloride  of 
Mme  did  not  give  any  more  favourable  results.  The  discovery  of  an  antidote 
fot  phosphorus  as  poison  has  therefore  to  be  made. — Zeit^ekrift fkr  Brntumelk 
IM^  Amd  viii  Heft  3 ;  and  L'UnUm  Mtdica4e,  December  27th,  1856. 

^  Fohomnff  by  Tumniine, — ^Dr.  John  Maund,  of  Melbourne  (Australia),  re^ 
lates  the  ease  of  £.  H.,  a  woman,  aged  thirty,  of  healthy  appearance,  who  had 
for  some  months  been  living  with  a  man  as  his  mistress  and  housekeeper,  and 
who,  on  his  signifying  fab  intention  of  leaving  her,  became  low-spirited,  and 
indulged  in  liquor.  On  the  day  of  her  death,  a  neighbour  who  called  to  see 
ker,  noticed  a  soda-water  bottle  nearly  full  of  turpentine.  At  the  request  of 
the  deceased,  she  (the  neighbour)  went  to  fetch  some  meat  from  the  butcher ; 
oi  letumiBg  in  a  short  time,  not  finding  the  deceased,  and  receiving  no  answer 
on  ctdling,  she  put  down  the  meat  and  left  the  house.    Tour  hours  afterwards 
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the  woman  was  found  dead;  the  meat  and  other  things  ranaiuing  as  the  wit- 
ness had  left  them.  The  jMMition  of  the  body,  whicn  had  not  been  fdtered 
when  Dr.  Mannd  first  saw  it  about  forty  hours  after  death,  suggested  at  first 
that  death  had  occurred  from  strychnia.  The  deceased  had  evidentlj*  sat^ 
immediately  before  death,  on  the  side  of  the  bed ;  and  seemed  to  have  simply 
fallen  backwards.  The  legs  were  rigid  and  stretched  out,  and  the  soles  of  tfaie 
feet  were  concave ;  the  arms  were  bent  across  the  chest,  and  great  force  was 
required  to  move  them  from  that  position ;  the  biceps  muscles  were  contracted, 
and  very  hard.  The  body  assumed  the  state  of  opisthotonos,  and  all  parts 
were  ri^id,  but  the  thighs  least  so.  The  eyes  were  open  and  prominent,  and 
the  pupils  slightly  dilated ;  the  jaws  were  fixed,  and  could  not  be  opened ;  the 
skin  geuerallv  was  pale,  but  livid  in  places,  especially  about  the  head.  Death 
appeared  to  have  occurred  suddenly  from  tonic  spasm ;  there  was  no  derange^ 
mcut  of  the  dress  or  of  the  bedclothes  to  indicate  convulsion ;  nor  were  there 
any  external  marks  of  violence.  An  empty  pail  was  found  on  the  floor  dose 
to  the  deceased,  as  if  it  had  been  placed  there  in  expectation  of  vomiting.  On 
post-mortem  examination,  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  were 
found  greatly  distended  with  very  dark  sizy  blood,  which  had  no  unusual  smell ; 
the  brain  was  to  a  less  extent  congested  with  blood  of  the  same  character. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  was  rendered  arborescent  by  the  ramifi- 
cations  of  a  network  of  distended  vessels,  but  in  the  intervals  the  membrane 
was  of  tlie  usual  colour.  Tlie  lungs  were  goreed  with  dark  blood;  the  right 
cavities  of  the  heart  were  distended  with  dark  blood ;  the  left  contained  a 
small  quantity.  The  liver  and  kidneys  were  congested,  but  less  than  the  organs 
above-mentioned.  The  bladder  was  empty  and  contracted,  but  healthy.  When 
the  stomach  was  opened,  a  powerful  odour  of  turpentine,  which  had  not  before 
been  perceived,  became  evident.  The  stomach  contained  a  small  quautitv  of 
a  thicK  fluid,  resembling  an  emulsion  of  turpentine  with  mucibge.  The  duo- 
denum and  upper  part  of  the  jeiunum  were  much  congested,  and  the  smell  of 
the  turpentine  was  evident  in  all  parts  of  the  intestiiud  canal.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  was  congested,  and  several  very  huge  vessels  dis- 
tended with  blood  were  found  passing  from  the  cardiac  to  near  the  pyloric 
extremity,  and  close  to  these  vessels  were  several  small  ecchymosed  patches. 
The  stomach  contained  three  ounces  of  semi-fluid  substance,  in  which  were 
observed  globules  of  what  appeared  to  be  oil  of  turpentine.  The  contents  of 
the  stomach  were  thoroughly  mixed  with  distilled  water;  in  three  hours  there 
was  found  on  the  surface  a  limpid  fluid,  which,  on  being  removed  by  the  pipette, 
was  ascertained  to  consist  of  six  drachms  of  the  oil  of  tur))entiiie.  Ko  strych- 
nine could  be  discovered  either  in  the  contents  or  tissue  of  the  stomach,  or  in 
the  turpentine.  The  solid  contents  of  the  stomach  consisted  of  wheat  and 
potato-starch  corpuscles. 

The  house  was  carefully  searched  for  poison,  but  notliing  was  discovered. 
The  bottle  containing  the  turpentine  was  found  on  the  shelf  where  it  had  been 
seen  by  the  witness ;  the  quantity  removed  was  about  six  ounces,  but  it  b 
impossible  to  say  whether  the  whole  of  this  had  been  swallowed.  There  was 
no  smell  of  turpentine  in  the  house,  nor  any  suspicion  of  its  having  been  taken 
until  the  stomach  was  opened.  The  deceased  mui  several  times  hinted  that 
she  would  destroy  herself. 

Dr.  Maund  states  that  he  has  been  unable  to  find  any  other  recorded  case 
of  poisoning  by  oil  of  turpentine.  He  observes  that  Christison  and  Taylor 
are  not  aware  that  turpentine  has  ever  proved  fatal ;  while  Beck  and  Guy  do 
not  treat  of  it  as  a  poisou.  Fereira  and  Christison  state,  on  the  authority  of 
Professor  Schubarth,  that  two  drachms  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  given  to  a  dog, 
produced  immediate  staggering,  cries,  tetanus,  fulure  of  the  pulse  and  breath- 
ing, and  deatli  in  three  mmutes.  Bein^  desirous  to  learn  if  Uiese  effects  wer« 
constant,  Dr.  Maundy  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Youl,  made  the  following  expe- 
riments : 
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ErperimeiU  1. — ^Half  an  ounce  of  tarpentine  was  given  to  a  moderate-sized 
dog.  It  immediately  produced  quickness  of  breathing,  increased  flow  of  saliva, 
frequent  but  ineffectnal  attempts  to  vomit,  giddiness  and  apparent  intoxication. 
These  S3rmptoms  passed  off,  and  the  dog  recovered. 

Experimeni  %, — ^To  another  do^  two  ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine  were  ^veu. 
The  symptoms  were  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  case,  with  the  addition  of 
shakinff  of  the  Hmbs  and  a  greater  amount  of  general  prostration.  Half  an 
hour  afterwards  drowsiness  was  a  prominent  symptom,  and  the  dog  could  with 
difficulty  stand.  The  eyes  were  much  congested  and  everted ;  the  countenance 
presented  the  appearance  of  suffering  and  depression ;  the  dog  lay  down  on  its 
side ;  frothy  sputa  ran  from  the  mouth,  and  the  animal  seemed  to  be  dying. 
Consciousness  was  never  totally  lost,  for  the  animal  could,  though  with  diffi- 
culty, be  roused  by  speakinj^  loudly  or  by  touching  it.  The  following  morning 
it  seemed  much  better,  anagradually  recovered. 

Experiment  3.— To  a  blind  dog  three  ounces  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  were 
administered.  For  the  following  Quarter  of  an  hour  the  only  effects  manifested 
were  ouickness  of  breathing  ana  increased  flow  of  saliva.  Giddiness  and 
general  intoxication  then  supervened ;  in  half  an  hour  the  dog  lay  on  his  side 
with  the  legs  stretched  out,  and,  excepting  that  the  eyes  were  not  everted, 
presented  much  the  same  appearance  as  the  second.  On  the  following  day  it 
gradually  recovered. 

Experiment  4. — ^To  another  dog  fonr  ounces  of  turpentine  were  given.  In 
two  or  three  minutes  there  was  great  excitement ;  the  respirations  were  10$ 
in  a  minute ;  clear  saliva  streamed  from  both  sides  of  the  mouth,  but  there 
was  no  ^ddiness  or  sleepiness,  as  in  the  other  cases.  Half  an  hour  after  the 
turpentme  was  given,  the  dog  broke  his  cord  and  ran  about  as  if  greatly  excited^ 
but  he  would  come  when  called,  and  appeared  perfectly  tractable  and  docile.—^ 
Australian  Medical  Journal,  October,  lo56. 

[A  long  list  of  other  cases  of  poisonings,  recorded  in  the  British  Journals, 
lies  before  us.  But  in  the  limited  space  at  command  we  have  selected  only 
such  instances  as  offer  some  new  or  marked  feature  in  patholo^,  physiology, 
or  forensic  practice.  The  instances  of  poisonings  by  stramomum,  ammonia,  * 
and  turpentme,  are  all  novel  in  their  way ;  and  the  last  is  of  special  interest, 
as  leaving  after  death  appearances  which  admitted  easily  of  a  turn  in  a  false 
direction.  Had  a  man  of  feeble  observation  and  clumsy  manipulative  skill 
made  the  post-mortem  in  this  case,  or  had  it  been  handed  over  to  a  man  who 
had  prejud^,  or  whose  craving  for  revenge  was  strong,  or  who  was  con- 
tent to  beheve  solemnly  in  everv  scrap  of  circumstantial  evidence,  or  who 
had  sold  himself  to  the  business  of  advocate,  medical  or  otherwise,  under  such 
circumstances,  by  a  movement  impercentibly  slight,  this  case  could  have  been 
transformed  into  a  horrible  tragedy,  ana  unsuspected  turpentine  have  become 
the  efficient  cause  of  two  deaths  instead  of  one.] 


n.  Insakitt. 

Detection  ofFetgned  Insanity. — ^Dr.  J.  C.  Bucknill  has  some  excellent  obser^ 
rations  on  that  important  forensic  point — ^the  diagnosis  of  insanity.  He  con- 
siders that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  feigned  insanity  may  oe  detected 
"  by  the  part  being  over-acted,  m  outrageousness  and  absurdity  of  conduct, 
ana  by  the  neglect  of  those  changes  in  tiie  emotions  and  propensities  which 
form  the  most  important  part  of  real  insanity.  Sometimes  mama  is  simulated, 
the  man  howls,  raves,  distorts  his  features  and  his  postures,  grovels  on  the 
grouud,  or  rushes  about  his  room,  and  commits  numberless  acts  of  violence 
and  destructiveness.  If  he  has  heid  the  opportunity  of  observing  a  few  cases 
of  real  insanitv,  and  if  he  is  a  good  mimic,  he  may  succeed  in  inducing  a 
person  who  only  watches  liim  for  a  few  minutes  to  l>elieve  that  he  is  in  the 
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prasenee  of  &  ease  of  acate  mania ;  Imk  if  tiie  oaae  b  watehod  for  &  few  hoara 
or  da^  the  deception  becomes  apparent.  No  mmsenlar  endnmnce,  and  no 
tenamty  of  porpoae,  will  enable  a  saie  man  to  Iwep  up  the  reaemblanoe  of 
acute  mania ;  nature  soon  becomes  exhaosted,  and  the  woold-be  patient  zesia^ 
and  at  length  sleeps.  The  constant  agitation,  aooompanied  bj  qrmptoms  of 
fdbnle  dyaturbanccy  by  rapid  nnlse,  foul  tongue,  dry  or  narrii  or  elammy,  pallid 
akin,  and  the  long^wntinued  sleepleaaiess  of  acute  mania»  cannot  be  suoceas- 
folly  imitated.  The  state  of  the  akin  alone  will  frequently  be  enough  to 
unmask  the  pretender.  If  this  is  found  to  be  healthy  in  fedSn^,  and  sw^tme 
from,  the  exertion  of  roluntary  excitement  and  effort,  it  will  afford  gooa 
grounds  for  suspicion.  If  after  this  the  patient  is  found  to  sleep  soundly  and 
composedly,  there  will  be  little  doubt  that  the  am^neioa  is  correct." 

Speakinjr  of  duonio  mania^  Dr.  Buoknill  observes  that  it  may  be  imitated ; 
and  that  ii  this  should  be  done  by  an  accurate  observer  of  its  phenomena,  who 
^o  happens  to  be  an  excellent  mimic,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  may  deceiye 
the  most  skilful  alienist.  Fortunately  for  the  credit  of  paychologiata,  msanity 
is  rarely  feigned,  except  by  ignorant  and  vulgar  peraons,  who  aie  quite  unable 
to  constmct  and  act  out  a  consistent  system  of  oisordered  misd.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  all  the  features  of  cw^rj  case  of  insanity  form  a-oonaistient 
whole,  whidi  requires  as  much  intdligence  ta  conceive  and  imitate  as  it  does 
to  conceive  and  imitate  any  dramatic  character.  The  idea  whidi  the  vulgar 
have  of  madness  ia  of  quite  a  difforent  kind.  They  represent  it  as  a  monster, 
half  man,  half  beast ;  the  emotions  they  rmresent  unchanged  and  human,  the 
luteUectual  functions  they  represent  entirely  perverted,  grovelling,  and  bcstiaL 
They  think  that  madness  utterly  altera  the  dmraeter  (3  a  man  s  perceptions 
and  destroys  his  judgment,  so  tnat  he  not  only  ploughs  the  shore  and  sows 
salt  for  seed,  but  that  he  cannot  reeognise  his  own  son,  or  airoid  the  destruction 
of  his  life.  In  more  homely  cases  it  will  be  found  that  men  feigninr  insanity 
pretend  that  they  cannot  read  or  write,  or  count  ten  correotly,  or  teU.  I^e  day 
of  the  week,  or  how  many  children  they  haVe ;  they  answer  every  question 
wron^y,  which  a  real  lunatic  who  could  be  made  to  understand  the  question, 
and  to  answer  it  at  all,  would  certainly  answer  right.  In  illustration  of  these- 
facts,  he  subjoins  the  following  case  of  simulated  insanity  reported  by  I^. 
Sneli,  in  the  *  Allgemeine  Zeitsdirift  fur  Payohiatne,'  December,  1855 : — "  In 
the  House  of  Correction  at  Ebffinach,  a  man  attempted  for  some  yeara  to 
escape  punishment  by  imitating  insanity.  He  would  not  work,  he  danced 
round  his  cell,  sang  unconnect^l  words  and  melodies,  and  made  a  peculiar 
booming  sound.  W  hen  any  one  went  into  his  cell,  he  put  on  a  foroea  stvq>id 
expression,  he  glonced  at  people  sideways,  but  generally  fixed  his  look  on  the 
floor  or  on  the  walL  To  questions  he  gave  either  no  answera,  or  answera 
altogether  wrong;  for  instance,  to  the  question.  How  many  days  were  there  in 
the  week  ?  he  answered,  ten.  He  would  not  recognise  the  people  whmn  he 
constantly  saw ;  he  said  he  had  never  seen  me,  and  did  not  know  me.  When 
I  asked  him  if  he  knew  who  I  was,  he  said  a  man.  I  placed  before  him  a 
keeper  with  whom  he  daily  had  intercourse,  and  asked  nim  if  he  knew  who 
this  man  was ;  he  said  at  first  he  did  not  know,  and  then  he  said  be  believed  he 
was  a  soldier.  Then  coald  be  no  doubt  there  was  deception  in  this  case.  The 
unma^Eed  deceiver  tried  to  play  his  part  for  some  time,  and  then  cave  it  up." 

In  the  detection  of  feigned  insanity,  much  stress  has  been  hud  by  wnten 
upon  the  suddenness  of  tue  attack,  as  distinguishing  it  from  real  insanity,  the 
invauon  of  which  is  graduaL  This  point  of  diagnosis  must  be  accepted, 
however,  with  much  caution.  Dr.  Bucknill  has  known  real  cases  of  mania 
manifest  themselves  with  the  utmost  suddenness;  he  has  known  patients 
who  went  to  bed  apparently  in  good  health,  awake  in  a  state  of  mania; 
he  has  known  patients  become  suddenly  maniacal  under  the  influence  of 
exciting  and  denunciatory  preaching  and  during  other  conditions  of  intense 
temporary  excitement.    Doubtless,  m  all  these  cases  the  brain  was  previously 
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prepared  for  the  sadden  expbaioii,  but  tlie  ayniBtoms  <A  latent  disease  had  not 
Deen  of  a  natrure  to  attiact  any  observation,  ana  tiierefore  in  a  diagnostic  point 
of  vieir  the  sadden  ootbazst  of  real  insanity  most  be  accepted  as  posulue»-— 
jbi^hm  Jourmdj  Jaonary,  1857. 


The  Measfe  ofilie  Pig, — ^Dr.  Alex.  Flamming,  of  Dublin,  has  published  a  report 
on  this  subjeci.  He  was  requested  to  undertake  the  task  by  the  Committee  of 
Proviaiott  MercAants  of  Cork.  The  questions  submitted  by  the  Committee  were 
as  follows;  the  answers  are  those  of  Dr.  Memmingand  his  colleaguey  Professor 
Smith.    We  have  epitomized  the  replies. 

L  QueitioM,  What  is  the  natxue  and  ori^  of  measle  in  the  pi^  ? 

Jmioer.  The  measle  of  the  pig  is  an  axumal  parasite,  the  Cysticercus  Cella- 
lose,  or  bladder  flesh-worm.  It  is  highly  probable,  if  not  quite  established, 
that  measles  oiginate  in  the  eggs  of  the  tape-worm  which  infest  the  lower 
bowels  of  the  dog.  Each  mature  joint  of  the  last  parasite  contains  many  thou- 
sand em.  These,  when  voided  by  the  dog,  are  resolved  into  a  fine  dust,  are 
saatteied  by  Uie  wind,  and  thos  mixing  with  the  food  or  drink  of  the  pig,  enter 
its  bpdy,  and  are  there  converted  into  the  measle  or  fiesh^worm. 

%.  Q.  Are  all  pigs  measlv  ? 

A,  All  pork  is  not  measly.  In  the  specimens  of  healthy  pork  we  found  no 
trace  whatever  of  the  parasite  in  any  stage  of  development. 

3.  Q.  Can  pork  be  measly,  and  that  condition  be  invisible  to  the  naked 
•ye? 

A,  In  the  specimens  of  both  slight  and  badly-measled  pork  submitted  to  us, 
the  worms  were  all  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  All  appeared  to  have  reached 
the  same  degree  of  organic  growth ;  and  in  none  of  tne  specimens,  healthy  or 
otherwise,  could  we  find  eggs,  or  the  slightest  trace  of  the  parasite  in  an  earlier 
stage  of  development. 

£  Q.  Is  there  any  analogy  between  "  measles"  in  the  pig,  and  the  disease 
known  by  that  name  in  man  ? 

A,  None. 

5.  Q.  Is  fresh  measlv  pork  wholesome  ? 

6.  Q.  Is  cured  measiv  pork  wholesome  ? 

A.  We  cannot  regard,  bad  measly  pork,  fresh  or  cured,  as  wholesome  food 
fior  man.  We  see  no  valid  reason  for  regardins  "  slightly  measled"  pork  as 
unwholesome ;  but  it  must  be  well  cooked.  We  believe  that  the  life  of  the 
parasite  is  destroyed  bv  the  process  of  curing. 

7.  Q.  What  is  the  chemical  composition  oi  the  measle  ? 
A.  Chemical  analysis  could  not  aid  much  in  this  inquiry. 

The  Reporters  sumst  that  the  rational  gnide  to'the  treatment  of  the  disease 
will  consist  in  providmg  the  pig  with  thorouffhly  clean  food  and  drink,  promot- 
injB^  its  general  health,  and  removing  it  from  the  neighbourhood  of  dogs  affected 
with  tape-worm. 

In  their  further  remarks,  the  authors  follow  the  views  of  Kiichenmeister 
and  Leuchart  as  to  the  transmissions  of  the  entozoa. — On  Meade  in  the  Pia, 
and  on  the  Wholegomeneu  as  Food  for  Man  of  Measly  Fork,  By  Alexander 
memmiMg,M,D.    DudUn,lSS7, 

Sanitary  Improvements  in  the  Manfaeture  of  Chemicals. — ^M.  Kuhlmann,  who 
has  many  large  manufactories  of  artificial  soda  at  Amiens  and  elsewhere,  has 
completed  a  system  for  condensing  acid  vapours  (chiefly  hydrochloric),  by 
making  the  condensation  of  the  acid  vapours  the  basis  of  a  manufacture  of 
salts  of  barium.  He  places  after  the  ordinary  condensation  apparatus,  earthen 
vessels,  containing  native  carbonate  of  baiyta  in  masses^  moistened^  with  voter. 
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After  passing  five  or  six  of  these  yessels,  the  whole  of  the  hydrochloric  add^ 
iincondenscdby  the  first  or  ordinary  process  of  subjecting  them  with  an  excess 
of  steam  to  a  gradual  cooling  before  entering  the  chimney,  is  held  in  solutioa 
as  chloride  of  barium.  To  complete  this  process  in  the  Amiens  factory,  he  makea 
tlie  vapours  passins^  from  the  barvta  vessels  go  through  a  large  earthenware 
cylinder,  havmg  within  it  a  wheel  with  flat  arms.  As  this  plays  round,  it 
makes  the  vapours  traverse  a  fine-ndn  solntion  of  carbonate  ot  baryta.  By  a 
further  plan,  very  simple-  in  its  way,  M.  Kuhlmann  forms  from  his  chloride  of 
barium  artificial  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  reproduces  his  hydrochloric  acid  in  a 
free  state. 

Kuhlmann  has  also  applied  a  svstcm  of  eondensation  to  the  chemical  pro* 
ducts  in  the  manufacture  of  uimp-black.  Tlie  vapours,  consisting  of  the 
ammonia  mixed  with  the  burnt  air  of  the  furnaces,  are  driven  into  a  stone 
trough  containing  an  iron  mill  with  winss.  This  is  covered  by  a  semi-cylinder 
of  metal.  As  the  vapours  pass  througn  the  cylinder,  the  mul  throws  out  a 
shower  of  fine  drops  of  solution  of  chloride  of  manganese,  the  residue  of  the 
manufacture  of  chlorine.  All  the  ammonia  is  thns  condensed  into  the  mnriate. 
The  liquid  condensed  consists  of  carbonate  and  sulphnret  of  man^nese  and 
coal  soot ;  it  is  easily  used  in  making  sal  ammoniac,  and  can  be  applied  to  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  manures.  This  plan  diminishes  the  smoke  of  the 
furnaces ;  but  the  author  has  not  found  tnat  the  quantity  of  ammonia  con- 
densed is  sufficient  to  repay  the  expense ;  mechanical  power  mav  therefore  have 
to  be  employed  to  facilitate  tlie  cuemical  action  of  Dodies  which  chemically 
react  on  each  other. — Journal  de  Pharmaeie  ei  de  Ckemie,  Nov.  1856. 

Detection  ofEryotized  B^e. — To  detect  ergotized  grains  in  com,  M.  Payc» 
gives  the  following  instructions: — Tiie  ears  affected  are  distingnishable  by 
mauv  of  the  grains  in  it  being  replaced  by  a  violet-brown  substance,  almost 
black,  of  larger  volume,  and  frequently  twisted,  brittle,  having  a  grey  mass 
inside.  The  ergot  may  be  distinguishea  even  when  no  larger  than  the  healthy 
grain,  or  when  broken  into  several  pieces,  not  only  by  its  external  dark  colour, 
but  also  by  its  lightness ;  it  floats  on  water,  whereas  the  healthy  grains  sink 
to  the  bottom. 

One-eighth  to  one-tenth  per  cent,  of  ergot  in  bread  may  cause  gangrene  and 
loss  of  the  limbs,  and  the  poisonous  effect  is  more  powerful  on  animals  than 
on  man.  In  poultry,  the  phalanges  fall  off;  even  tne  beak  is  detached.  In 
piprs,  the  nails  fall  off,  and  the  animal  dies. 

The  dau^rs  of  ergot  may  be  avoided  by  properly  cleansing  the  grain,  by  the 
baud,  by  sifting,  or  by  fanning.  These  various  processes  would  not  be  ex- 
pensive, as  the  ergot  would  produce  profit,  sold  for  medicinal  purposes.— 
Journal  de  Chimie  Mtdicale,  Dec.  1856,  and  Chemist,  Jan.  1857. 

In  the  *  Journal  of  Public  Health'  for  Jan.  1857,  Dr.  Pickles  publishes  part 
of  a  classical  paper  On  Vegetable  Poisons,  whieh  we  reserve  for  notice  until  its 
conclusion. 


HALF-YEARLY   REPORT   ON   MICROLOGY. 
By  John  W.  Ogle,  M.B.  Oxon.,  r.R.C.P. 

Cantor  of  St.  Qeorgo's  Uoapltftl  Miueimi,  and  Physician  to  St.  Geovgc  and  St  Jamea's  Bispcnaarj. 

Part  I.  — Phtsiological  Microlooy. 

NERVOUS    SYSTEM    AND    ORGANS    OF    SENSE. 

Structure  of  ike  Neree-Cell, — ^In  a  communication  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences^ 
Stilling  stated  that  ho  found  a  decided  envelope  as  well  in  the  central  nerve- 
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cells  as  in  tlie  peripheric  ones,  which  appears  to  be  formed  of  imranierable  very 
fine  tubules,  like  those  composing  tlie  network  of  the  primitive  nervous  fibres. 
The  psrenchymay  likewise  composed  of  a  mass  of  sucn  tubes,  equal  to  those 
<£  the  primitive  fibres,  but  forming  by  their  close  union  a  sort  of  glandular 
tissue,  IS  closely  connected  with  the  envelope  externally  and  the  nucleus  iutec^ 
ualiy.  The  nucleus  itself  has  a  constitution  analogous  to  that  of  the  paren- 
chyma,  having,  like  it,  a  double  contour,  interrupted  bv  the  small  tubes  passing 
externally  towards  the  parenchyma  of  the  cell,  and  internally  towards  tiic 
nucleolus.  The  nucleolus  he  states  to  be  composed  of  three  concentric  layers, 
from  which  prolongations  may  be  traced  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  nucleus. 
All  the  central  nervous  ceUs  are  furnished  with  prolongations  composed  of 
tubes  of  the  same  nature  as  those  constituting  the  parenchyma  of  the  cells. 

Ereciile  Jpparatui  of  the  E^e. — ^Dr.  C.  Kouj^t,  in  a  paper  read  before  tlie 
Academy  of  ociences,*  brin^  forward  new  facts  re^rdmg  the  elementaiy 
structures  of  these  parts.  He  refers  to  the  eyes  of  birds,  the  principal  mam- 
mals, and  man.  At  the  adlierent  border  of  the  ciliary  processes  he  describes 
A  layer  of  bundles,  which  is  the  layer  of  circular  fibres  of  the  ciliary  muscle. 
This  in  birds  is  formed,  in  front,  of  transversely -striped  fibres ;  behind,  of 
jegular  fibres,*  rounded,  refracting,  and  analogous  to  the  fibres  of  yellow  elastic 
tissue,  but  containing  here  and  there  fine  and  regular  transverse  stripes.  In 
mammals  the  circular  layer  is  formed  of  bundles  of  dartoid  fibre,  smooth,  and 
containing  elongated  nuclei,  in  the  midst  of  which  run  plexiform  divisions  of 
ciliary  nerves.  Outside  the  annular  ciliary  muscle,  in  a  Kind  of  stroma  of  the 
choroid  at  the  posterior  edge  of  the  cihary  region,  are  bundles  of  radiated 
ciliary  muscle.  These  bundles,  formed  in  birds  of  striated  fibres,  compose  at 
least  two  muscular  plains ;  one,  external  and  posterior,  is  inserted  after  a  short 
course  into  the  posterior  region  of  the  bony  nng  of  the  sclerotic ;  the  other, 
43overed  at  its  origin  in  the  choroid  by  the  former,  is  prolonged  anteriorly  as 
far  as  the  auterior  margin  of  the  bony  ring  where  a  portion  of  the  fibres  are 
inserted ;  whilst  the  remainder  is  attached  to  the  membrane  of  Descemct,  the 
true  elastic  tendon  of  the  anterior  plain  of  radiated  muscular  fibre.  This  is 
the  muscle  described  by  Crampton  and  others,  who,  according  to  Rouget,  were 
deceived  as  to  its  origin  and  true  meaning.  The  muscular  apparatus  pf  the 
iris  is  only  the  continuation  of  the  deep  plain  of  the  ciliary  muscle  (circular 
-fibres).  In  birds,  the  trans versely-striatett  bundles  enter  the  iris  oblit[uely,' 
■and,  keeping  in  the  course  of  tllis  membrane  a  generally  circular  direction, 
cross  each  other  more  or  less  obUquely.  In  man,  and  most  mammalia,  the 
-same  disposition  obtains  as  in  that  of  the  iris  of  birds.  At  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  cQiary  muscle  the  bundles  of  the  deep  layer  of  this  muscle,  continuing 
their  direction  obliquely  transverse,  penetrate  the  iris ;  and  then,  covering  the 
external  surface  of  this  membrane,  and  entangling  the  vessels  in  their  meshes, 
thejr  cross  each  other  more  or  less  regularly,  arrive  at  the  edge  of  the 
-pupil,  and  form  the  ring  of  circular  fibres  at  the  surface  of  the  iris,  the  sphinc- 
ters. The  author  then  speaks  at  Icn^h  of  the  mechanism  of  the  parts,  and 
of  the  functions  the^  play  in  adapting  the  lens  to  vision,  showing  how  the 
contractions  of  the  circular  bundles  of  ciliary  muscle  force  the  blood  return* 
ing  from  the  iris  into  the  ciliary  folds,  which,  by  compression,  affect  the  con- 
vexity of  the  lens.  

VASCULAR  GLANDS. 

Tie  Spleen, — ^Billrothf  details  his  microscopical  observations  on  the  spleen 
of  the  amphibia^  of  fishes,  birds,  and  mammals ;  and  upon  the  anatomical  data, 
.enters  at  some  length  upon  hypotheses  as  to  the  development  of  the  red  blood- 

*  Archives  Gdnerales,  p.  112.    No.  8, 185G. 
t  aeltrage  xiur  Yerglclch.  Hiitologie  der  MiU :  HUUer'*  Arebir,  Heft  1,  p.  88.    im. 
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globules  in  the  red  spleen^nilp,  jiitt  as  the  IjflBplwtic  corpmdeB  an  ionned  in 
the  aWeokur  sabstaaioe  of  lymphiitie  f;kiid8.  fie  leaves  quite  uudemdrtii  the 
question  of  ihe  function  of  the  apindle-  or  the  6tar<«hafied  oelk,  tmd  does 
not  think  that  it  is  proved  that  the  cavernous  ne^cric  posaessen  ai^  eoBr 
traotiHty,  though  he  aUows  it   ' 


GSHnCMTBIVABT  SmOOL 


Oh  the  Minute  Anatomy  of  the  Ftu  Deferen*. — ^Ludwig  Rck,*  after  referring' 
at  some  length  to  the  method  of  contraction,  snd  the  mechanism  bj  wfaidi  the 
semen  is  carried  along  this  canal,  and  comparing  the  various  descriptions  of 
the  vessel  bv  Arnold  and  Kolliker,  eoes  on  to  describe  certain  parts  of  the 
canal  as  he  found  it  in  man  and  in  the  doe.  Examining  that  part  which  has 
the  smallest  calibre  and  the  thickest  wall,  ne  describes  tbe  contractile  parietes 
as  consisting,  not  of  three  isolated  fibrous  layers,  but  rather  of  a  fibrous  ground- 
work, tearable  into  concentric  circular  shrecis,  in  wbich  is  interweaved  a  wtwork 
with  elongated  spaces.  This  trabecular  work  is  developed  chiefly  on  the  outer 
and  inner  side,  whilst  the  concentrically-splitting  fibrous  layer  forms  by  far  the 
largest  mass  of  the  wall  of  the  tube,  being  placed  in  the  middle.  The  trabe- 
cular texture  apoears  not  to  arise  from  any  preformed  isolated  fibre  cells,  or 
to  have  any  preiormed  morphological  existence,  like  the  striped  or  the  smooth 
muscular  nbre,  but  is  like  elastic  tissue,  or  that  of  the  arterial  fenestrated  coat. 
In  the  dog,  the  entire  wall  is  composed  of  two  layers,  of  which  the  thicker 
outer  part  shows  a  veir  coarse  texture,  whilst  that  next  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane shows  the  same  xind  of  texture,  only  of  very  fine  fibrous  dements.  In 
proportion  as  we  approach  the  prostate,  does  the  fibrous  l;^er,  which  is  parallel 
to  the  calibre,  increase  both  on  the  exterior  and  the  interior.  The  author  by 
no  means  looks  upon  these  structures  forming  the  vas  deferens  as  being  mus- 
cular, and  is  strongly  opposed  to  tissues  being  called  muscular  because 
the^  evidence  phenomena  of  irritability,  which  so  many  tissues  do  that 
differ  from  each  other,  as  well  as  from  true  muscle. 


CABTILAOIK0T7S  SYSTEM. 

Cartilage  Cells,  their  Development,  ^c, — ^F.  Lachmami*  brings  forward  a 
specimen  of  enchondroma,  and  describes  it  minutely,  with  speeiafrcference  teg 
and  with  the  intention  of  illustrating  the  question  of,  the  ce&ular  nature  of  Uie 
so-called  areolar  tissue-substance  and  the  disputed  cell-character  of  banc  and 
cartilage  corpuscles,  whose  membrane  is  looked  on  by  some  only  as  the  inner- 
most la;fer  of  the  matrix  surrounding  the  bone  or  cartilage  cavities.  On  mi^ 
croscopical  examination,  most  parts  of  the  chondrine-giving  matrix  were  found 
to  contain  hollow  spaces  (cartilage  cavities^,  rounded  or  elliptical  or  ovat^ 
surrounded  by  a  thick  membrane  (the  cartilage  capsule  of  Virchow),  which 
was  distinctly  distinguishable  from  the  surrounding  substance,  with  which  it 
was  most  intimate,  and  contained  round  or  oval  bodies  which  did  not  fill  them. 
These  are  the  bodies  looked  on  by  Miiller  and  others  as  nuclei  of  cartilage 
cells,  and  bv  Virchow  as  the  special  cartilage  cells  themselves.  By  the  author 
they  are  called  cartilage  corpuscles,  and  contained  chiefly  granular  material, 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  tumour  fat  drops.  In  many  cartilage  cavities,  in 
the  place  of  these  rounded  bodies,  others  with  hollow  radiatmg,  and  often 
branched,  processes  existed,  which  reached  in  general  to  the  capsule  of  the 
cartilage  cavity.  Many  were  of  a  form  intermediate  between  the  round  and 
the  radiating.  Both  in  the  case  of  the  round  and  the  radiating  they  wese 
chiefly  single,  but  sometimes  there  were  more  in  the  cavities ;  and  they  were 
surrounded  by  fluid,  not  being  imbedded  in  any  fine  material.    Oftentimes  on 
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iiymg  to  insukte  them,  the  pioj|eotiDnfl  borat.  The  tnmsitieai  of  the  oorpiuoks 
(soon  to  he  deeohbed)  into  cartilage  bodies  imbedded  in  the  matrix,  renden  it 
improbable  that  they  are  only  the  ooaffoloted  contents  of  the  cartilage  oaiitiea, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  mUke  out  whewer  they  are  the  equMraLents  of  odls,  or 
only  of  cell-uaclei.  At  times,  a  slender,  pale  •contour  was  seen  to  sunround 
the  bodies,  which  one  might  look  upon  as  the  raised  thin  membrane  of  the  ceU. 
The  author  inclines  to  look  iqxm  these  bodies  as  being  cells,  parth  from  the 
dose  fitting  of  the  fine  membrane  to  the  co«gnlated  oantents,  and  irom  the 
fact  that  one  or  two  rounded  bodies  are  ofiien  seen  within  them,  appearing  like 
nuclei,  with  one  or  two  nucleus  oorposdes  inside.  The  character  of  fresh 
.cartilage,  and  the  effects  produced  upon  its  oorpusdes  on  the  addition  of  a 
-8Qluti€m  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  sugar,  conoboraie  this  view.  By  the  alter- 
nate use  of  these  solutions  and  pure  water,  one  can  make  the  cartilage  oorpus- 
.des  shrink  repeatedly  and  agaia  swell  out,  the  nucleus  becoming  obscured  and 
again  cleared,  and  so  on.  The  anther  thmi  seeks  to  show  the  iSsntity  of  these 
bodies  with  the  radiatin{|[  cartilage  and  bOne  corpuscles  imbedded  in  a  homo- 
geneous matrix.  He  pomts  out  and  delineates  cartilage  oorpusdes,  in  which 
exist  radiating  corpuscles,  the  cartilage  cells,  which  do  not  at  all  limit  them- 
sdyes  to  the  cavity  of  the  cartilap  capsule,  but  reach,  as  it  were,  through  the 
limiting  membrane  into  the  matrix  beyond.  He  says  he  had  not  been  ahlq,  as 
Virchow  did,  to  «ee  a  bulging  out  of  the  wall,  but  the  processes  appeiured 
simply  to  pierce  through  and  pass  into  the  homogeneous  or  slightly  granular 
matrix,  in  tins  way  oompleteljr  simulating  the  so-called  bone  cells ;  and  also, 
as  in  their  case,  an  anastomosis  of  the  processes  of  different  bodies  exisied. 
Keyerthdess,  unlike  the  case  of  bone  whm  the  spAce  is  filled  by  a  homogeneous 
mass,  and  where  no  capsule  exists,  the  body  of  the  cartilage  cell  remained 
separated  by  fluid  from  the  thick  capsule  membrane.  This  difference  is,  how- 
ever,  balanced,  seeing  that  in  the  cartibige  cavities  a  firm  chondrine-yiddinff 
mass  is  deposited  for  the  most  part  before  the  cartilage  cell  has  burst  throu^ 
the  wall  01  the  capsule ;  and  so  cartilage  corpuscles  are  often  seen  lying  in  a 
space  filled  with  a  slightly  granular,  more  or  less  fiirm,  material,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  thick  capsule  membrane.  Evexy  gradation  of  form  exists  between 
those  cases  in  which  the  contents  of  the  capsule  have  quite  a  different  appear- 
ance to  the  surrounding  parts,  and  those  in  which  they  are  no  longer  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  matrix ;  and  by  the  observation  of  these  facts  the  author 
thinks  he  has  established  transitions  from  the  round  cartilage  ceUs  lying 
in  a  cavity  with  a  thick  capsular  membrane,  to  that  form  which  anatomically 
only  differs  from  solid  bone  by  the  want  of  Haversian  canals.  He  thinks  he 
has  proved  that  the  radiating  cartilage  corpusdes  of  osteoid  cartilage  arise  from 
changes  in  the  round  cartilage  cells,  and  that  therefore  the  membrane  which 
can  be  detected  and  isolated  on  treating  the  cartilage  with  re-agents  is  the  true 
membrane  of  bodies  which  must  be  lodged  upon  as  cells,  ana  not  as  merely 
the  innermost  layer  of  the  surrounding  matrix.  He  proceeds  to  show  how 
the  process  of  ossification  may  be  carried  on  according  to  the  above  plan.  He 
supposes  the  cartilage  cell  to  put  forth  hollow  projections,  which  grow  until 
they  reach  the  caps^e  of  the  cavity  in  which  they  are,  and  even  to  pass  into 
the  surrounding  matrix.  During  the  growth  of  these  projections,  or  it  may 
1[>c  before,  a  space  is  formed  between  the  cdl  and  the  capsul^  either  by  an  increase 
in  the  siase  of  tiie  cavity,  or  a  shrinking  of  the  cdl ;  and  this  space,  at  first  filled 
with  fluid,  becomes  filled  with  a  firm  materid,  dther  deposited  throughout  at 
once  or  more  gradually  from  the  periphery  to  the  centre.  This  materid  becomes 
very  like  tlie  surrounding  matrix,  ana  the  projections  of  one  cell  become  united 
to  those  of  another.  In  the  mean  time  the  matrix  of  the  cartilage,  at  first 
yielding  chondriu,  changes  into  a  glutin-yielding  materid  containing  JUme  sdts, 
and  dong  with  this  the  firm  materid  within  the  cartilage  capsde  becomes  not 
a  cbondrm,  but  a  gluten-yielding  materid,  containing  also  lime  sdts.  The 
calcification  appears  first  at  one  tune  outaide,  at  another  time  inside,  the  cap- 
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Biile.  In  cartilage  engaged  in  formation,  the  cartilage  capsule  moat  be  looked 
npon  aa  the  mother  cell  of  the  cartilage  oelL  Very  often  tvo  or  more  capsules 
are  seen  aggregated  and  sarrounded  dj  a  large  outer  and  investing  capsule- 
membrane,  nllra  with  fluid  or  firm  material,  and  having  the  same  relation  to 
the  cfUMule  as  to  the  included  cartilage  cells,  and  thus  the  capsule  must  be 
-considered  aa  an  altered  cell-membrane.  Just  as  the  contents  of  the  inner 
capsule  become  graduallj  blended  with  the  surrounding  material,  so  also  do  those 
of  the  outer  ones,  becoming  graduallT  less  clear  nntu  they  at  last  cannot  be 
seen.  The  author  considers  Uie  cartua^  capsules  to  arise  from  Uie  cartilage 
cells  by  endogenous  cell-formation.  In  a  very  few  cases  radiating  cartilage 
cells  are  to  be  seen  in  cavities  which  are  surrounded  by  a  membrane  possess^ 
of  radiating  projections,  which  membrane  lies  in  a  cavity  surrounded  by  a 
capsular  memorane ;  and  as  the  projections  of  the  outer  membrane  do  not 
correspond  to  those  of  the  cartilage  cells,  it  cannot  be  looked  upon  simply  aa 
the  membrane  of  these  bodies  raised  up  from  them. 

The  developmental  process  of  cartilage  is  described  by  the  author  much  as 
follows  :^In  the  origmal  formation,  cells  of  cartilage,  new  cells,  cartilage  cells, 
or  corpuscles,  are  developed,  and  the  membrane  of  the  mother  cells  beoomes 
the  curtilage  capsule;  whilst  the  new  cells,  by  endogenous  cell-formation, 
equally  pass  into  capsules.  Their  membranes  become  greatly  thickened ;  and 
between  them  and  tne  membrane  of  the  mother  cell,  a  firm  material,  contuning 
lime,  is  found.  The  process  advances,  the  cartilage  cells  grow  by  endogenous 
growth,  and  the  whole  cartilage  increases^with  the  deposit  of  firm  material  in 
the  capsule.  When  cartilage  ossifies,  orlassumes  an  osteoid  development,  the 
true  cartilage  cells  no  lon^r  form  subordinate  cells,  but  grow  out  in  radii,  and 
the  same  changes  aa  descnbed  above  take  place  in  them. 

Cartilage,  Intervertebral,  JUeratiom  in, — ^Luschka*  has  communicated  a 
lengthy  paper  on  the  alterations  which  take  place  in  the  intervertebral  carti- 
lage, according  to  age.  He  gives  special  attention  to  the  three  elements  enter- 
ing  into  the  formation  of  the  intervertebral  substance  in  earliest  infancy — viz. : 
1.  The  cavity  and  its  contents ;  2.  The  cartikginous  plates ;  and  3.  'The  an- 
nular fibres.  The  cavity  at  this  a^e  seems  to  amount  to  half  the  size  of  the 
whole  intervertebral  substance,  the  inner  surface  being  smooth  and  even,  and  to 
contain  a  clear,  colourless,  transparent,  gelatine-like  material,  in  which  are 
seen  with  the  unaided  eye  many  whitish  cutmps,  which,  when  examined  micro- 
scopically, are  found  to  possess  great  variety  of  form — ^bcing  spherical,  club- 
shaped,  and  pedunculated;  also  an  irregular  mcsh-enclosing,  trabecular  tissue  is 
seen.  Most  of  these  forms  appear  to  be  an  aggregate  of  hyaline,  sharphr- 
defiued,  dark  drops;  but  closer  investi^tion  shows  them  to  be  true  cells, 
having  a  transverse  breadth  of  0  04  millimetre.  Tlieir  walls  for  the  most  part 
liave  a  double  contour,  and  are  in  parts  so  united  among  each  other,  that  the 
entire  object  appears  as  a  fine  network  whose  spaces  contain  a  homogeneous 
substance.  The  elements  of  a  majority  of  these  clumps  of  cells  are  not  united 
or  covered  by  any  special  material,  but  in  many,  a  structureless  connective-like 
substance  forms  the  bed  for  the  cells.  The  contents  of  the  cells  are  not  uni- 
form :  one  often  finds  a  rounded  granulated  nucleus  of  001  millimetre  broad, 
even  without  the  addition  of  any  re-agent ;  but  on  adding  acetic  acid,  almost 
every  one  is  seen  to  contain  a  nucleus.  A  few  only  of  the  cells  liave  finely-granu- 
lated contents,  and  even  then  they  contain  almost  regularly  one  or  more  drops 
of  a  hyaline  substance,  which  is  sharply  defined,  and  distinct  from  the  surrounding 
molecular  mass.  Such  free  drops  are  abo  seen  between  the  cells,  arising  either 
from  exudation  through  the  cell-wall,  or  melting  down  of  the  celte.  Whilst 
the  homogeneous  transparent  cells  are  predominant  in  the  intervertebral  gela- 
tinous substance  of  subjects  in  earliest  infancy,  in  that  of  the  twelve  weeks' 
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foetus,  which  already  possesses  cavities  filled  with  gelatinous  substance,  wc  find 
an  excessive  number  of  finelv-granulated  nucleus-holding  flat  cells,  very  like  the 
epithelium  of  the  mouth,  ana  many  of  the  forms  undergoing  increase.  For  not 
only  are  more  nuclei  found  in  a  cell,  but  also  larger  mother  celb,  with  num- 
bers of  offsprine  cells ;  and  in  many  human  foetuses,  the  gradual  transition  from 
the  quite  graniuated  to  the  completely  hyaline  cell  may  be  seen.  Very  often 
the  cells,  along  with  a  nucleus,  contain  a  small,  clear,  homogeneous  drop, 
which  b<MX)me8  larger  and  larger  until  the  whole  ceU-contents  becomes  homo- 
g;eneous  and  fluid,  and  at  last  free  by  the  destruction  of  the  cell  waUs.  This 
18  seen  in  a  fresh  and  young  foetus,  even  without  the  addition  of  water.  The 
same  clear  drops  are  to  be  found  in  the  interior  of  cells  of  the  intervertebral 
substance  of  certain  fishes,  and  the  author  looks  upon  this  as  a  product  of  cell 
activity.  He  found  in  verv  young  mammalia-embryos,  no  cavities  between  the 
already  cartilaginous  vertebra;,  but  in  their  place  a  small  number  of  cells  which 
had  the  greatest  similarity  to  those  of  the  chorda  dorsalis  of  these  animals,  and 
which  he  thinks  increase  by  endogenous  formation,  and  suddenly  pass  into  a 
fluid  state,  by  which  the  formation  of  cavities  is  assisted  by  the  dissolution  of 
the  surrounding  tissues. 

II.  The  cartilaginous  plates  are  found  to  contain  three  kinds  of  substance. 
Near  to  the  limits  of  ossification  exists  the  well  known  pyramid-like  cartila^e- 
cell ;  next  comes  the  hyaline  cartilage,  with  elongated  small  cartilage  celis, 
whose  long  axis  runs  parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  vertebnc ;  and  in  the 
third  place,  the  layers  next  to  the  gelatine-holding  cavities  possess  in  part  a 
quite  liomoffeneous  soft  matrix,  and  partly  fine  fibres  radiating  towards  the' 
cavity ;  and  in  it  abo  exist  irregularly-placed  cells  containing  nuclei  with  from 
one  to  two  nucleoli.  This  matrix  passes  so  gradually  into  the  contents  of  the 
cavity,  that  it  appears  to  be  concerned  in  the  process  of  fluidification. 

III.  The  fibrous  rins  at  this  age,  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  adult,  has  a 
▼er^  slight  thickness,  but  exhibits,  on  section,  a  clearly  laminated  edffc.  The 
lamination  extends  to  the  limits  of  the  gelatine  mass,  recognisable  by  the  naked 
eye.  When  this  is  removed,  the  inner  surface  of  the  ring  appears  almost  as 
smooth  as  the  surface  of  the  cartilage  discs  next  to  the  cavity.  In  the  finer 
structure  of  the  fibrous  ring  of  the  newlv  born,  one  perceives,  on  a  fine  per- 
pendicular section,  fibrillatcd  cellular  bundles,  circumscribing  large  interspaces 
of  various  forms.  The  greater  number  of  these  bundles  are  fibres,  which,  ^ro- 
oeeding  from  the  destruction  of  the  matrix  of  the  cartilage  plates,  arc  in  direct 
continuity  with  them ;  and  lying  between  the  fibres  as  well  as  in  the  mesh- 
work,  are  large  and  small  cartilage  cells,  and  also  areolar-tissue  corpuscles,  in 
eveiT  possible  sta^  of  development  to  elastic  fibres.  The  cellular-tissuo 
bnnales  branch  out  m  every  direction,  and  the  processes  of  the  cells  are  united 
into  a  network,  enclosing  the  round  mesh  spaces,  the  cell  nuclei  exbting 
almost  everywhere,  and  forming  thicker,  darker  spots,  like  knots  in  the  network. 
The  very  fine  elements  of  the  network  which  exist  in  the  newly-born,  are  in  the 
adult  very  thick.  Towards  the  cavities,  the  substance  of  the  fibrous  ring  is 
markedly  softer ;  and  often  one  sees  numerous  fine  fibres  ramifying  in  every 
direction.  In  old  age,  the  intervertebral  substance  shows  great  numbers  of 
anomalies,  both  in  the  cavities,  the  cartilage  discs,  and  the  fibrous  ring.  In 
old  people,  the  cavities  are  sometimes  extremely  small,  at  other  times  very 
cajmcious,  but  ^ncrally  only  a  small  slit.  Very  often  they  are  two  in  number, 
owing  to  the  onginal  gelatine-like  nucleus  being  turned  into  a  feltv  mass  cross- 
ing the  original  cavity.  In  one  case  of  a  person  twenty  years  old,  the  cavity 
in  the  lumbar  region,  like  that  in  infants,  was  very  large,  the  synovia-like  fluid 
containing  man^  fine  cartilage  cells  and  other  material,  the  result  of  dissolution ; 
and  the  wall  of  the  cavity  was  not  smooth,  but  velvety.  In  later  life,  some- 
times the  cavity  is  filled  with  a  reddish  succulent  mass,  which  passes  into  the 
neighbouring  tissues,  destroying  the  corresponding  cartilage  abcs ;  and  this 
mass  seems  to  arise  from  the  spongy  bone-substance  of  the  vertebnc,  not  from 
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any  ohangeB  in  the  cartilage.  The  mastea  of  elemental  fomu  wlueh  are  found 
are  partly  poi-tions  of  cartilage  plates  and  fibrous  rings,  containing  oolonzing- 
nwtter,  or  blood,  or  pigment ;  and  in  nart  also  new  fovmationa ;  and  amongst 
the  latter  exist  cdls  concerned  in  the  aerelopment  of  oellnhur  fibtes,  and  aJeo 
bloodvessels,  which,  being  in  connexion  with  those  of  the  bone-anbatonoe,  often 
form  loops  and  enlargpements.  In  decrepid  people,  the  cartilaffe.  discs  ase 
almost  always  of  a  durty-yellow  colour,  and  veery  thickened,  and  frequently 
beset  with  fat,  either  free  or  enclosed  in  cartikee  cells.  Veir  often  there  is  a 
partial  dissolution  of  the  bone ;  and  often  the  destruction  of  the  cartilage  is 
ushered  in  by  an  aneurysmal  dilatation  of  bloodvessels  entering  into  the  pores 
of  the  bone,  and  looking  like  a]X)plectic  spots.  The  author  here  speaks  of 
alterations  in  the  bone  tissue  whion  are  not  comprehended  in  this  part  of  tiie 
Report,  as  they  are  obviously  pathological — such  as  the  hardening  and  polishing 
of  the  bone,  the  ossification  of  the  annular  fibres,  and  exostoses  from  the 
vertebrse,  &c. 

Past  II. — ^Pathological  Micbologt. 

TUMOUBS,  HQBBU)  BIPOaiTS,  BXCBSaOEHCSS,  XTC. 

CartilagifKna  Tumoun.  By  H.  Meckel.* — ^Apart  from  those  forms  which 
are  of  a  mixed  nature,  the  author  divides  these  growths  into  five  main  varieties : 
I.  Ordiuarv  Enchondroma ;  II.  Stellate-Cartilage  Tumours ;  III.  Fibro-  and 
Heticular-Cartilage  Tumours,  so  called  on  account  of  the  disposition  of  the 
intercellular  substance;  IV.  Granular-Cartilage  Tumour;  and  V.  Pouched- 
Cartilap;e  Tumour  {schlauch-knorpelffeschiFithi),  The  two  first  he  looks  upon 
specially  as  enchondroma^  and  the  third  form  as  simply  an  hypertrophy  of 
cartilage.  In  the  fourth,  the  cartilage  tissue  retires,  as  it  were,  towards  a 
mass  of  cellular  tissue ;  whilst  the  fifth  he  considers  should  be  only  doubtfullv 
looked  upon  as  cartilage.  All  the  varieties  appear  to  be  formed  by  bloodvessel- 
bearing  cellular  tissue  and  special  cartilage-elements,  the  uniou  of  which  is  best 
seen  in  the  ordinary  cartibige  tumours. 

In  the  first  varieW,  the  celluhir  tissue,  in  which  are  the  dtrtilaee  cells,  is  to 
be  looked  upon  as  their  matrix,  and  is  formed  first,  being  divided  into  large 
and  small  meshes,  inside  which  new  material  is  formed  into  cartilage,  either 
under  the  influence  of  neighbouring  bone  tissue,  or  from  other  causes.  Seeing 
that  other  fluids  and  tissues  of  a  different  chemical  composition  may  form  in 
the  cellular  network,  the  cartilage  formed  within  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
secretion. 

The  amorphous  material  out  of  which  the  tumour  arises  seems  to  possess  a 
twofold  organization,  and  to  be  able  to  separate  itself  into  colloid  tissue  and 
chondrin  tissue ;  the  one  for  the  function  of  adhesive  union,  the  other  as  an 
elastic  support.  The  opposition  of  these  two  tissues  and  functions  is  common 
in  enchondroma,  as  in  healthy  tissue-formation ;  the  common  capsule,  and  also 
the  various  septa  of  the  mass,  being  of  pure  areolar  tissue,  and  the  compart- 
ments beuig  variably  filled  with  fine  cartilage-tissue,  or  being  more  or  less 
cyst-like,  the  cartilage  appearing  as  a  syrupy  or  gelatinous  miid.  The  firm 
cartilage  masses  lie  as  irregular  angular  masses,  mosaic-like,  and  united  by  a 
stromaof  cellular  tissue,  whilst  the  softcartila^-masses  appear  as  closely-throiij^ 
cyst-like  spaces,  semi-fluctuating.  A  transition  of  this  soft  cartilage-mass  mto 
gelatinous  cancer  seems  never  to  occur,  although  from  the  alveolar  structures 
some  resemblance  exists.  Among  this  class,  the  author  describes  a  spurious 
transition-form  of  cellular  tissue  and  cartilage,  which  appears  to  be  a  form  of 
enchondroma  passing  into  fungus  and  mediulaiy  excrescence,  such  as  affects 
the  iliac  bones,  the  sternum,  and  the  bones  of  the  hand  in  old  persons. 

Yarieties  containing  the  elements  of  pure  cartilage  are  numerous,  the  carti- 
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lage  cdemenia  appoiriBg  to  atue  oat  of  the  Tasoular  oelliilaH«siie  of  ike 
iumoor,  eitlier  at  first  as  Qimnps  of  ipelatinoos  matezial  oontainiiig  one  or  oure 
socLei,  beooming  rounded  laier  on  into  membcanoiis  cells ;  or  eke  without  an^ 
<^mo«is  aolfltxnous  stroma,  small  nuclei  fonn  directly  into  closely-packed  celkk 
The  smaii  cartilage  ceUs  are  sharply  oontoBBed,  moderately  firm,  with  firmly 
granuhir  contents,  and  rounded,  angular,  caudate,  or  dentate  in  fonn.  E&^ 
temai  to  the  cells  is  seereted  a  homogeneous  material,  which  becomes  the 
inter-cellular  tissue.  This  generally  is  as  dear  as  water,  and  gelatinous  or 
syra^  in  oonaiatenee,  the  oartila^  oorpnsdes  causing  a  ali^t  cloudiness  in 
it,  in  the  quiokly-jpowing  cartila|^ ;  hut  in  cacheotic  eases  often  0Qn>- 
tainiaga  mixture  of  blood.  Somelnnes  the  entire  tumour  appeafs  like  an 
aggvegate  of  cysts,  with  gelatinous  Qontents  like  what  is  called  cysto^nroonuL; 
i>ttt  yet,  on  investigation,  the  whole  mass  may  be  considered  as  cartilage. 

The  next  form  which  comes  in  suocessioa  presents  a  part  of  the  eadarar 
cellular  material  as  forming  regular  lanunn  around  the  cartilage  oells»  a  form 
leading  to  great  Tariety  of  nomenolatuie.  The  author  then  proceeds  to  show 
how  very  large  cartilage-Gorpusdes  arise  from  small  cartilufe-ceUs,  and  how 
the  laminated  condition  arises  out  of  the  activity  of  the  oelb.  He  describes 
the  increase  of  cells  in  the  cartilage  of  endiondroaui  as  arising  partly  by 
isolated  nroductions  of  new  eells  in  the  matrix,  partly  l^  the  formation  of  many- 
nucleatea  mother-cells,  and  partly  and  chiefly  by  the  diyiaion  of  cells.  Ex- 
cepting calcification,  changes  iasiae  the  cartilage  cells  are  not  of  impostance. 
In  old  cartilage,  deposits  of  fat  and  occanonuly  of  the  colouring  matter  of 
blood,  occur,  which  haye  found  their  way  by  endosmosis,  and  assume  a 
granulBr  or  crystalline  form.  Cartilage  corpuscles  in  enchondroma  seem  to 
have  but  little  tendency  to  calcification  or  ossification,  which  is  of  importance 
jiatholo^cally  and  therapeutically,  for  in  old  enchondramata^  when  a  complete 
ossification  does  occur,  tne  growth  of.  the  cartilage  tumour  becomes  arrested^ 
and  a  bony  tumour  remains.  This  slight  tendency  to  ossification  proper  seems 
to  depend  on  general  cachexy,  and  partly  on  local  causes.  Irregular  caloi^ 
fioation  seems  to  be  unconnected  with  bloodyessels,  and  in  the  prooess,  the 
cartilage  oeUs  themBelves  remain  free  firom  calcification,  as  in  normal  cartilage, 
the  prooess  taking  place  in  the  thickening  lamin»  of  the  cartilage  cells.  Some- 
times the  whole  amorphous  inter-cellular  substance  is  finely  or  densely  calcified, 
either  before  or  at  the  same  time  with  the  calcification  en  the  lamiiue.  This 
Bpecies  of  calcification  comes  the  nearest  to  normal  ossification,  but  the  whole 
of  it  remains  gtanubr  and  crumbling,  and  the  cartilage-corpusclss  are  neyer 
like  the  normial  cartilage-corpuscles.  Ossification  with  true  bone-tiBsue-foc- 
mation  occasionally  occurs  in  enchondrama^  and  may  best  be  aeen  in  the  peri- 
osteal and  fibrous  inyestments  of  enchondroma  of  the  finger,  femur,  &c^ 
in  which,  at  the  limits  of  the  ossification,  transparent  cartilag&'tissue  with 
stellate  cells  are  seen,  and  farther  inwards,  opacity  of  the  inter-cellular  and 
laminated  substance. 

The  author  holds  the  presence  of  cartilaginous  growths  to  be  an  evidence 
of  a  scrofulous  or  rhachitic  taint ;  and,  after  oetailing  several  cases  too  lengthy 
to  be  here  introduced,  he  alludes  to  the  genexal  coune  and  locality  of  sucn 
growths,  and  also  to  their  treatment.  He  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  form 
of  "  Steilate«Oartilafle"  Tumour.  This  he  describe  as  being,  on  section,  like 
the  former  in  genenu  chamcters,  but  as  having  the  following  peculiarities : — 
In  the  first  place,  this  form  of  tumour  occurs  at  a  later  period  of  age,  and 
affects  generally  soft  parts,  fibrous  membranes,  and,  though  seldom,  bony  tissue 
possessing  a  diploe.  Occasionally  several  tumours  exist  at  the  same  time,  and 
m  some  cases  they  return  after  extirpation.  When  in  soft  parts,  they  grow 
to  the  size  of  an  apple,  are  very  elastic,  and  covered  by  a  ci^Mule  formed  oy  a 
smooth  layer  of  cellular  tissue,  and  are  very  moveable.  The  outer  surface  is 
tuberous,  lobulated,  and  of  a  yellowish-brown  or  white  colour ;  and  on  section, 
presents  an  obscure  separation  into  lobes  and  lobules  by  means  of  fibiooa  and 
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areolar  tissue.  On  microscopical  examination,  a  scaffolding  of  very  fine  areolar 
tissae^with  collapsed  cells  ana  finely-fibrillated  inter-cellular  substanoe,  is  visible. 
The  fibres  coming  between  the  cartilage  elements  are  readily  to  be  seen.  Some 
cartilage  ocUs  lie  distributed  or  closely  pressed  between  the  cellular-tissue 
fibres,  or  exist  in  nest-s  up  to  ten  or  fifteen  in  number.  In  those  parts  which 
are  remarkable  for  fimmess,  the  cartilage  cells  are  suironnded  by  inter-cellular 
substance  and  lamime,  as  in  the  first  form,  before  described ;  but  the  greatest 
part  of  the  material  ^ving  the  special  character  to  the  tumour  contains  a  soft 
gelatinous,  peculiar  kmd  of  cartilage.  In  the  earliest  developmental  steps  one 
sees  inside  the  small  meshes  of  cellular  tissue  a  conglomeration  of  closely- 
adhering  oartihtte  cells,  which  either  fill  the  entire  mesh,  or  are  suspended  free 
within  a  clear  sumy  fluid*  In  the  last  case,  the  conglomerate  appears  as  large 
mother  cells  with  a  simple  outline,  and  having  no  capsule,  but  only  exhibiting 
a  smooth  streaky  mass ;  they  sometimes  appear  as  membranes  and  cylinders, 
in  the  same  manner  that  epithehum  sometimes  does.  The  next  developmental 
step  is,  that  the  hitherto  rounded  cartilage-oells  become  stellate,  wliilst  at  the 
same  time  they  become  so  separated  by  a  clear  intervening  substance  that  the 
cells  appear  to  remaiu  fixea  to  each  other  by  numerous  projections.  The 
intervening  substance  is  very  soft  and  tender,  and  so  transparent  that  the  cells 
oftentimes  look  like  empty  spaces,  and  require  the  addition  of  iodine  solution 
to  make  them  visible :  very  often  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  tenacious  fluid. 
Ossification  seems  never  to  take  pUice  in  the  stellate  cartilage.  Of  tlus  form, 
the  author  relates  two  or  three  cases. 

The  next  form,  the  "jUfro-cartila^e  and  r^^ifiv/tfr-cartilage  tumour,"  ap- 
pears to  be  rare.  It  generally  forms  as  an  outgrowth  from  permanent 
cartilage. 

The  " ffratuthr^cartilage  tumours"  comprehend  those  formations  which 
evidentlv  exhibit  the  lowest  dcvelopn^nt  of  cartilage.  In  them  a  cellular 
tissue  of  various  kinds  always  forms  the  matrix  in  which  small  cartiUige-elements 
are  strewed.  They  are  the  same  as  described  by  Lebert  as  epulis,  sarcoma  of 
the  upper  jaw,  dura  mater,  and  other  places.  According  to  Meckel,  they 
almost  always  arise  from  bone,  and  exhibit  slowly-growing  rounded,  tuberouSy 
occasionally  fungous,  luxuriant  masses,  with  somewhat  plentiful  blood-con- 
tents. They  also  have  more  or  less  the  character  of  malignancy,  retuminfc 
three  or  four  times  after  extirpation,  but  not  extending  further  in  the  body. 

On  microscopic  examination  of  this  form  of  tumour,  clear  portions  are  seen 
between  the  fibres  and  spindle-shaped  cells  of  the  matrix,  like  rounded  discs, 
or  irregularly  indented.  These  ai«  fineljr  granular,  and  occasionally  have  no 
nucleus  or  membrane.  They  appear  to  arise  out  of  the  primary  matrix.  Moat 
of  these  bodies,  which  arc  gelatinous,  have  great  numbers  of  nuclei — as  many 
as  twenty  or  forty — ^within  them,  which  increase  by  division. 

Of  the  last  form — ^the  "  poueked-eartila^e"  tumour — the  author  has  himself 
only  seen  four  cases,  all  of  which  arose  in  the  neig^hbourhood  of  bone  or  carti- 
lage, and  varied  in  size  up  to  that  of  an  apple.  This  variety  consists  either  of 
the  purely  pouched-cartilage  masses,  or  is  combmed  with  the'granular  cartibfie- 
mass,  is  looulated  and  capsulated,  and  may  be  united  to  the  skin  and  other 
parts.  The  entire  tumour  consists  of  many  very  small  lobules  separated  by 
areolar  partitions,  ^ving  on  section  a  bluish-white  trabecular  appearance ;  ana 
between  the  partitions  is  a  quantity  of  yellowish,  semi-transparent,  soft  enchon- 
droma-like  substance.  Occasionally,  slight  calcification  exists.  Ou  minute 
examination,  a  fine  and  coarse  network  of  normal-looking,  and  in  places  unde- 
veloped, areobir-tiBsue  fibres  and  spindle  cells  form  the  matrix,  the  spaces 
between  the  fibres  being  filled  with  the  specific  tumour-structure.  This  material 
is  occasionally  marrow-like  and  whitish,  but  generally  yellow,  like  honey,  or 
brownish,  and  in  parts  red,  with  effusion  of  blopd.  It  is  from  the  first  almost 
of  cartilaginous  hardness,  or  gelatinous,  witli  parts  softened,  and  having  blood 
extravasated  within.    It  adheres  firmly  to  the  tissue,  and  is  squeezed  out 
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entire.  After  slight  putrefaction,  it  may  be  sqneezed  out  like  thick  opaque 
siucus,  in  vhich  clear  crystalline  elobules  exist.  After  these  contents  have 
been  removed,  the  remaimng  scaffouling  of  the  tumour  is  seen  to  be  very  finely 
•r  coarsely  spongy,  and  by  tne  aid  of  the  microscope,  the  areolar-tissue  net- 
work is  seen  to  Be  occupied  by  mother  cells.  Of  these  ceils,  the  smallest  form 
is  somewhat  like  ordinarr  round  cartilage  cells ;  the  next  is  larger,  and  rounded 
or  angular,  and  somewnat  caudate,  Imving  a  thick  and  at  times  concentric 
membrane,  thickened  by  laminn. 

The  contents  are  finely  ^;ranular  and  cloudy,  coagulating  on  the  addition  of 
acetic  acid,  and  the  contamed  nucleus  is  obvious.  Such  structures  pass  into 
mother  cells,  whilst  numerous  nuclei,  as  high  as  one  Inmdred  in  number  in  some 
eases,  form  in  the  ever-increasing  mother-capsule.  The  mothers  cells  conse- 
quently assume  most  multifarious  fdrms,  with  rounded  caudate  projections  like 
placenta  cells,  with  the  formation  of  buds  or  diverticula.  Where  the  large 
capsules  have  burst,  one  finds  a  krge  number  of  small  nucleated  cells  lying 
Iree  in  the  water,  which  are  indeed  very  like  lymph  corpuscles.  Hitherto,*  the 
elements  of  the  tumour  strongly  resemble  the  granule  cartilage,  but  more 
ultimate  forms  deviate  very  mucli.  Isolated  nucleated  cells,  which  lie  imbedded 
inside  the  mother  cell  by  the  transformation  of  their  contents  and  the  assumption 
of  a  firm  gelatinous,  vitreous  material,  form  very  transparent  globules,  in  which 
the  primary  nucleus  is  occasionally,  but  not  always,  seen  adherent  to  the  wall. 
These  vitreous  bodies  then  assume  most  wonderful  and  varied  forms,  having 
pouches  branching  out  in  every  direction,  the  glass-like  contents  always 
oecominff  finely-granular  and  opaque,  contractiug  on  the  application  of  acetic 
acid,  and  coagulating  on  that  of  an  alkali,  ana  becoming  coarsely  granular. 
These  gelatinous  masses  appear  to  be,  in  fact,  a  peculiar  degenerating  cartilage- 
materiu.  The  various  forms  assumed  by  them  are  tear-like,  carrot-Ukc,  biscuit-, 
club-,  bpttle-like,  also  cactus-like,  and  linear.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  make 
out  whether  these  varied  forms  result  from  a  melting  down,  as  it  were,  or  a 
budding  outgrowth.  Sometimes  a  brood  of  young  nudei  or  complete  cells,  and 
even  another  vitreous  body,  is  included,  and  in  some  eases  under  the  structure- 
less membrane  lie  fine  fibrous  lines  in  the  larger  pouches,  and  where  blood  had 
been  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  the  mother  cells  are  seen  to  contain  blood-cor- 
puscles lying  between  the  vitreous  body  and  the  smallest  cells,  but  never  in 
the  vitreous  oodics. 

De^neration  of  this  form  of  tumour  appears  to  take  place  in  various  ways. 
The  vitreous  pouches  may  slirink  to  a  yellowish-brown  wrinkled  structure,  or 
there  may  remain  simply  a  branched  anastomosing  linear  or  slightly-bent  fine 
fibrous  tissue ;  or  fatty  and  calcareous  matter  ma;^  form  in  the  vitreous  pouches, 
the  tissue  becoming  crumbly,  and  the  calcification  spreading  over  the  entire 
mother  cell.  Softening  and  extravasation  sometimes  produces  a  bluish-red 
soft  mass,  and  at  times  yellow  and  black  pigment-granules  are  found,  the  result 
of  old  dcfi^eneration.  Of  this  kind  of  tumour  the  nrognosis  is  not  good,  and 
,  local  midignancy  and  a  return  after  extirpation  may  oe  expected. 

In  an  appendix  to  the  author's  paper,  it  is  stated  that  Billroth  had  given 
the  name  ot  Gylindraria  to  this  snecies  of  tumour. 

As  to  the  exact  character  of  tne  glass-like,  club-shaped  vegetations,  Meckel 
himself  looks  upon  them  as  structures  anal(^us  to  cartilage ;  Busch  takes 
them  for  vessels,  wliilst  Billroth  considers  them  to  be  structureless  areolar 
tissue. 

Heart f  Fibrous  and  Fatty  Formation  m.— --Albers,  of  Bonn,*  relates  a  case  of 
this.  The  patient,  aged  seventy-seven,  died  of  disease  of  the  sternum  and 
thoracic  vertebne.  At  one  part  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  pericardium  was 
adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  heart,  which  at  this  part  was  knotted,  showing 
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attimoar  of  a  yellow  ooloorpTojacting  over  the  maface,  and  oeeupyinrtb^ 
tiiicknesB  of  the  wall  at  the  apex  of  the  heart.  It  was  of  the  size  oi  a  hen's 
egg.    A  very  similar  tumour  existed  also  in  the  hulbus  aortn. 

The  lar^  tumour  at  the  apex  of  the  heart  was  quite  separate  frmn-  thr 
neighbouring'  structures,  no  transition  existing,  hut  still  them  waa  no  ma 
between  the  growth  and  the  muscular  tissue  (^  the  heart.  Section  of  the 
growth  showed  listening,  wayy-stiiped  tissue,  enelosing  spaces  not  aitogetiier 
unlike  the  tissue  of  a  fibrous  growth.  On  microscopical  examination, 
rounded  capillary-fibres  were  seen,  deared  by  acetic  add,  running  in  a  tufted 
direction,  and  returning  in  an  arched  form,  havinff  about  them  licfe  and  thenr 
cells  like  nuclei.  In  tne  other  parts,  great  numoers  of  fat  ceUa  were  seen. 
Bloodvessels  were  slso  visible,  passing  into  the  tumour  in  every  direetiiHL  No 
fhttv  or  unhealthy  muscular  fibre  of  the  hent  surrounding  was  seen. 

The  second  tumour — ^that  in  the  bulbua  aortn— diowea  as  to  its  outer  wall 
more  fat  odls  and  1ms  fibre  than  the  other  one.  This  outer  wall  fcnned  akind 
of  shell  around  a  scrftening  mass  of  fat,  cholesterine  and  granular  materiaL 
Some  parts,  which  were  ezoeedtngly  hard,  contained  calcareous  matter. 


NEBVOUS  SYSTEM. 

ColloMema  of  ike  Braim, — E.  Wagner*  describes  an  instance  of  this  formation^ 
which  waa  of  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  situated  in  the  nei^ibourfaood  of 
the  corpora  quadrigemina.  It  had  a  delicate,  thin  investment.  Mid  it  was  of  a 
eelatinous  consistency.  On  section  it  had  a  yellowish,  shjny  appearance. 
When  examined  microscopically,  it  showed  a  soft  amorphous,  finelv-granuiidxd 
appearance,  mixing  with  water  very  slowly,  and  on  the  addition  of  acetic  add 
became  thready  and  lumpy,  whilst  it  became  quite  fluid  on  the  addition  of 
potash  solution.  It  contained  also  huge  numbers  of  areolar  tissueJike  oor- 
pusdes,  of  whidi  many  possessed  projections,  whereby  tiiey  anastomosed 
together,  and  also  many  coUoid  globuks. 

Oh  ths  Texture  qf  Nenroma, — ^Professor  Schnhf  adverts  to  the  general  view 
that  only  medullary  sarcoma  and  neuroma  (the  latter  showing  tiie  nature  and 
structure  of  gelatinous  sarcoma,  as  they  have  been  termed)  are  devdoped  in 
nerve  as  pseudo-plaamata,  and  relates  a  case  of  so-called  neuroma  of  the  ulnar 
nerve  which  proved  to  have  all  the  characteristics  of  what  he  calls  fiasciculated 
cancer  (Bimael-Krebs),  He  depicts  the  characteristic  diffisrences  between 
gelatinous  sarcoma  and  the  fiisciculated  cancer,  ^ich  in  many  points  are 
undistingnishable.  The  case  which  he  describes  was  that  of  a  woman,  aged 
forty-three,  who  had  recdved  a  blow  on  the  finger  by  the  fall  of  a  piece  of  wood 
nine  years  before :  the  effects  of  the  blow  pawed  off;  but  after  seven  years, 
she  experienced  attacks  of  pain  in  the  two  smallest  fingers  of  the  hand,  lasting 
only  a  short  time.  In  another  year's  time,  intense  pain  in  all  the  hand  ana 
fore-arm  came  on.  This  passed  away ;  but  in  a  few  more  months,  along  with  pain, 
a  small  tumour  on  the  inner  side  of  the  right  upper  arm,  Iving  on  the  coraoo- 
brachialis  musde,  appeared.  This  grew  very  rapidly  to  nie  size  of  a  large 
i^ple,  and  at  the  exlrome  ends  of  it  a  string-like  body  could  be  perceived  con^ 
neoted  with  it,  which  was  taken  for  a  nerve.  Fluctuation  was  doubtful,  and 
very  gentle  pressure  gave  great  pain,  extending  towards  the  hand,  and  speeiallT 
the  two  little  finders.  No  pain  existed  without  pressure  in  the  tumour,  thougn 
often  in  the  haoa.  The  two  smaller  fingers  were  kept  extended,  having  a  very 
high  temperature  and  deficiency  in  sensation.  The  tumour  was  removed,  and 
the  wound  healed  well ;  the  sensation  and  state  of  the  temperature  becoming 
normal  in  a  short  time.    It  proved  to  be  soft,  easily  laceiable,  full  (d  bhoS, 

•  Virehow*!  Arehir,  Band  vlil.  p.  4. 
t  Zeltocbrift  dor  k.  k.  GeteUsoh.  der  Aente  n  Tfien,  p.  10.   Dec.  1856. 
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nd  of  a  gseyish-red  ooknir.  Whea  torn,  tlie  surface  presented  a  ftucicn- 
lated  iqspearanoe,  as  fiar  as  could  be  judged  in  a  structure  so  softened.  The 
mifsroscope  showed  round  and  oval  nuclei,  with  glittering  nucleoli  and  cells  of 
vsnous  aiies  and  shapes,  beudes  many  cells  drawn  out  into  fibres  at  both  ends, 
havings  an  obviously  fascicnlated  arrangement.  This  constitution  Schuh  dis> 
tingmshes  from  that  of  gelatinous  sarooma»  in  which,  besides  a  fibrous  or 
areolar  structure,  nuclei  and  oeUs  exist,  but  do  not  observe  any  fasciculated 
direction* 


SSCBBXnfG  OLASSS* 

JUveTy  Vkeraiinff  EeMnococeoiu  Chhwiht  of.^EiUozoa  in  the  Portal 
Fein*,  ^e. — H.  Luschka*  details  a  case,  with  minute  microscopical  obser- 
vations. The  subject  was  a  man,  aged  twenty-four.  The  left  lobe  of 
his  Hver  formed  a  cyst  the  size  of  a  inan's  head,  containing  yellowish-green 
flocculent  and  purulent  fluid.  The  inner  surface,  which  was  of  a  dirty 
green  fatty  nature,  was  roughened  by  large  and  small  projections,  and  pre- 
sented numbers  of  rounded  opening.  Its  walls  were  of  various  thickness, 
and  consisted  of  the  thickenea  pentoneal  covering,  and  a  fibro-cartila^ous- 
lookmg,  li^t-yellow,  and  firm  material  towards  tne  cavity,  having  m  it  a 
vast  multitude  of  small  apertures,  looking  like  the  openings  of  so  many  canals. 
At  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  several  large  prominences  existed,  ana  deeply- 
extending  knotted  cords,  as  it  were,  in  the  parts  where  the  lymphatic 
vessels  exist,  having  the  same  appearance  as  the  roultilocular  substance  of 
waUs  of  the  cyst.  The  eelatinous  material  for  the  most  part  showed  under 
the  microscope  slightly-plaited  lamellsB  of  various  thickness,  and  quite  trans- 
parent. Moreover,  great  numbers  of  large  and  small  spherical  and  branching 
hollow  structures,  with  walls  havingthe  appearance  of  the  lamelln,  could  be  ex- 
tracted uninjured  from  the  canals.  The  contents  of  these  hollow  structures,  which 
were  nothing  else  than  eehinocooci  possessed  of  projections,  varied  greatly, 
the  lamellcB  being  remnants  of  the  same.  The  contents  were  mostly  granular,  be- 
Qoming  fatty,  and  particles  of  biliary  material  or  h»matoid  crystals.  In  very  few 
eases  the  echinococci  embryo,  with  a  complete  curde  of  booklets,  was  to  be 
seen.  Moreover,  here  and  there  in  the  twigs  of  the  portal  vein,  bodies  of  the 
siae  of  a  hemp-seed  were  to  be  seen,  with  a  thick  concentrically-laminated  wall, 
from  the  inner  side  of  which,  in  many  places,  small  elevations  rose,  consistiiig 
of  pedicles,  elongated,  and  passing  into  variously-branched  projections,  of  which 
tiie  smallest  were  dub-shi^Ded.  These  could  be  seen  to  contain  a  cavity  with 
finely-granukr  contents  and  a  structureless  walL  Some  were  bifurcated,  and 
some  were,  as  it  were,  oidy  hung  on  by  a  single  thread.  No  trace  of  booklets 
was  anywhere  to  be  seen.  These  bodies  aoubtless  showed  the  method  of 
multiplication  of  the  echinooooei  by  budding. 


OEiriTO-UBDrABT  SISTBK* 


Carcinoma  of  the  Bladder, — ^Dr.  Lambl*  eives  ten  cases  of  papillary  cancer, 
scirrhus,  medullary  cancer,  &c.,  of  the  bladaer,  much  too  long  to  be  here  de- 
tailed, which  were  diagnosed  by  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  urine. 
He  observes,  that  not  only  can  the  microscope  discover  org^anic  and  inorganic 
bodies  in  the  urine,  but  tliat  it  is  the  only  competent  guide  m  doubtful  cases  of 
diagnosis.  He  passes  in  review  those  new  formations  of  the  bladder  with  which 
the  practical  physician  is  concerned.  Excepting  the  ordinary  hypertrophy  of 
the  mucous  membruie,  arising  from  the  inflammation  caused  by  ceucuIus,  or  an 
obstructed  urethra^  &c.,  he  describes  the  villous  hjpertrophy  as  being  most 

*  yirchow*8  ArchiT,  p.  206.    Sept  1866. 
t  yitcteUabmchfUt  fUr  der  FraktisolM  Heilkunde,  Band  1.  p.  1.    18M* 
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common,  which  exists  in  the  form  of  soft  papills  and  folds,  like  those  in  the 
intestine ;  after  which  comes  the  mucous  polypus  in  the  form  of  a  pedunculated 
tumour.  The  papilloma  or  papillary  tumour  forms  on  the  one  si^e  a  natural 
transition  to  tlie  villous  hypertrophy  of  the  vesical  mucous  membrane^  as  it  is 
on  the  other  side  with  difficulty  separable  from  the  papillary  cancer  in  many 
coses.  By  Rokitansky  and  Scfiuh  these  two  are  classed  together.  Virchow 
and  Forster  distinguish  them  the  one  from  the  other ;  and  the  author  agrees  in 
opinion  witli  the  two  last,  considering  that  they  have  nothing  in  common  but 
the  outer  form.  Papilloma  exists  in  the  mucous  as  well  as  the  serous  surfaces 
of  organs,  and  to  a  certain  extent  may  be  seen  on  the  endocardium  as  tufted 
or  pencil-shaped  growths  from  the  aoitic  valve-flaps.  A  malignant  asi)cct,  ac- 
cording  to  the  author,  may  exist  as  regards  these  tumours,  witnout  their  being 
really  considered  malignant,  and  this  is  to  be  found  rather  in  the  want  of  assimila- 
tion of  the  textural  type  to  the  original  tissue,  and  the  proportionate  production 
of  cells  deficient  in  persistent  or  higher  textural  capacity,  which  mav  be  the  case 
with  papilloma  as  well  as  papillary  cancer.  The  author  suggests  that  the  physieian 
would  regard  rather  the  urrcmia  and  other  hfcmaturia,  which  arc  the  roost  malig- 
iinut  symptoms  of  all  the  new  fonnatious.  In  medullary  cancer  wc  have  an 
abundant  reproduction  and  dissemination,  and  also  the  projection  through 
neighbouring  organs.  The  author  then  alludes  to  tuberculous  formations  and 
serous  cysts,  which  he  had  never  seen  himself;  as  also  colloid  cysts,  with 
vcllow  lioney-like  contents.  He  speaks  of  five  distinct  fonus  of' prostatic 
nypertrophy. 


KISCELIAKEOUS  SUBJECTS. 

•  Corpora  Amylaeea,  and  aho  peculiar  Blue-colottred  Bodies  in  fke  Lvvg.  By 
M.  Fbiedkeich,  of  Wurzburg* — ^Thesc  bodies  were  chiefly  oval  or  round,  but 
in  places  angular  in  form,  and  in  many  cases  showed  a  central  nucleus,  having 
tiie  concentric  layer  disposed  around  it.  Occasionally,  the  central  nucleus  was 
of  the  form  of  round  granular  agi^regations,  of  various  sizes,  and  differed  from 
the  surrounding  layers,  not  only  by  reason  of  its  sharp  outline,  but  also  in  its 
chemical  nature.  Very  often  the  central  nucleus  M-as  formed  of  a  pigment 
mass,  black,  or  of  a  lighter  or  darker  brownish-red,  which  was  in  some  places 
amorphous,  and  in  others  existed  as  a  crystalline  body  of  large  size.  The 
great  variety  in  appearance  depends  doubtless  upon  the  age  of  these  bodies. 
Those  most  dearly  concentric  in  arrangement  were  obviously  the  most  recent. 
Those  of  greater  age  had  lost  their  concentric  appearance,  and  gradually  assumed 
a  yellowish-white  or  aqueous-looking,  wax-lilce,  glittering  appearance.  This 
ciuince  begins  towards  the  centre,  and  passes  peripherically.  The  next  change 
which  these  bodies  undergo  is  the  assumption  of  a  |)unctate  granular  character, 
beginning  at  the  middle  and  graduaUy  encroaclung  over  the  entire  body. 
Very  often  a  radiating  splitting  or  fracture  of  the  central  part  ind'cates  great 
age,  which  may  be  so  great  that  the  whole  body  falls  to  pieces.  Nevertheless, 
new  laminated  formations  round  the  old  and  decrepid  bodies  may  take  place. 
The  size  of  the  bodies  varied  from  006  to  O'OS  or  001  millimetre  as  a  rule, 
but  here  and  there  exceptional  oval  ones  were  seen,  varying  in  diameter  from 
0*11  to  012  millimetre.  The  author  then  enumerates  the  various  re-actions 
produced  in  these  bodies  by  the  addition  of  iodine,  iodide  of  potassium,  chlo- 
ride of  zinc,  sulnhuric  acid,  &c.  Acetic  acid  made  them  clearer  and  more 
transparent,  ana  more  obviously  concentric.  Ether  and  alcohol  made  them 
swell  up,  and  brought  out  the  concentric  rings  remarkably,  favouring  also  the 
tendency  to  splitting  before  spoken  of.  Alkalies  did  not  materially  alter  these 
bodies,  out  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolved  them.  In  one  case,  the 
attempt  to  convert  the  starch  granules  into  sugar  artificially  was  unsuccessful. 

•  Virchow'd  Arcliir  fUr  Tath.  Jknat.  und  Phys.,  p.  618.  Jun^  1856. 
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The  presence  of  ooqx>ra  amylaoea  in  the  longs  was  first  noticed  by  the  author 
in  Jnlv,  1855,  in  a  man,  aged  sixty-two,  who  died  of  pericarditis,  with 
secondary  hfemorrhage  into  the  lung  tissue,  and  pneumonia.  In  the  mass  of 
pneumonic  infiltration,  numbers  of  tliese  bodies  were  found,  six  or  eight  being 
seen  at  a  time  under  the  microscope.  They  were  strictly  confined  to  this  part 
of  the  lung.  In  another  case — ^that  of  a  man,  aged  seventy-five,  who  died  of 
diseased  heart,  hydrothorax,  and  compression  of  the  lungs — ^these  bodies  were 
found  existing  throughout  the  entire  lung :  so  numerous  were  they,  that  as 
many  as  ten  were  found  in  the  field  of  the  microscope  at  the  same  time.  They 
were  also  found  in  the  mucous  secretion  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  so  that  they 
would  no  doubt,  if  looked  for,  have  been  found  in  the  sputum  during  life.  The 
bronchial  glands  were  natural  The  author  imagines  tnat  tliese  booies  may  be 
connected  with  the  elements  of  the  blood,  and  possibly  with  the  extravasation 
of  blood. 

Friedreich  has  also  more  recently*  communicated  another  instance  in  wliich 
these  bodies  were  found  in  the  lungs  of  a  woman,  aged  forty-three,  subject  to 
epilepsy,  who  had  diseased  brain  and  heart.  The  luncs  were  in  a  state  of 
induration,  and  in  many  pUces  were  of  a  brownish-red  colour,  showing  what  is 
generally  called  pulmonary  apoplexy.  The  upper  parts  only  of  the  lungs  con- 
tttuied  air ;  and  some  of  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  in  the  in&raied 
and  apoplectic  parts,  were  plug^d  up  by  adhering  coairula.  The  epithelium 
of  the  air  cells  was  almost  all  occupied  bv  yellow  or  yellowtsh-brown  diffused 
pigment-granules ;  and  the  bloodvessels  between  the  air  ceUs,  &c.,  were  beset 
oy  brown  nanular  pigment.  In  the  infarcted  parts  the  corpora  amylacea  were 
found.  Tney  diffefea  in  form  and  size  from  those  mentioned  in  the  forma: 
case.  Some  were  oval,  measuring  0*15  millimetre,  and  had  large  nucdei.  In 
one  of  these  formations  the  central  body  was  granulated,  lonj^,  imd  twisted  in 
a  serpentine  form ;  in  another  it  was  lar^  and  clumpy,  with  a  sharp  outline; 
and  becoming  yellow  on  the  addition  of  iodine,  whilst  the  surrounding  laminn 
became  blue.  In  some  cases  the  central  bodies  were  many  in  number,  but 
yielded  the  same  reaction  as  the  peripheric  parts.  In  one  instance,  the 
central  body  was  perforated  by  a  smooth  opening.  But  besides  the  abore 
variety,  another,  totally  different  chemically  from  the  corpora  amylacea^  was 
found,  but  exhibiting  a  like  form  to  them.  They  were  mainly  round,  and  of 
various  sizes,  with  central  depressions,  from  which  passed  out  radii  towards 
the  cireumferenoe — some  of  these  being  distinct  clefts,  causing  the  bodies  at 
times  to  split  into  segments.  Some  had  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  pins 
joined,  ana  squeezed  tightly  together  at  their  centres.  The  peculiarity  of 
most  of  them  was  that,  after  being  a  little  time  under  the  microscope,  thev 
assumed  by  degrees  an  evident  blue  colour,  which  became  gradually  intensifieo, 
80  that  in  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour  they  were  of  a  bright  and  deep  blue 
colour.  After  much  examination,  it  was  obvious  that  the  blue  colour  was  ob- 
tained by  the  oxidation  of  the  bodies,  owing  to  contact  with  atmospheric  air. 
By  Professor  Scherer,  these  bodies  are  supposed  to  be  a  form  of  phosphate  of 
iron.  On  the  addition  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  they  became  black,  and  vel- 
lowish-brown  on  the  addition  of  soda  and  potash.  No  change  was  pioducea  by 
sulphocyanideof  potassium  or  acetic  acid,  but  they  were  dissolved  by  sulphuric 
acid  ana  nitric  acid,  a  padc  outline  being  left.  Natural  iron-blue  (viviauite) 
save  the  same  results  when  tested,  and  to  a  certain  extent  showed  similar 
forms  as  these  bodies,  but  was  wanting  in  the  pale  organic  framework  left 
after  dissolution.  These  same  bodies  were  seen  to  beset  the  minute  blood- 
vessels of  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the  lungs,  in  heaps  of  fifteen  or  twenty ;  and 
in  all  cases,  the  longer  the  lun^  were  xept,  the  rarer  the  bodies  became ; 
whilst,  on  the  othernand,  the  triple  ammomaco-magnesian-phosphate  crystals' 
increased  in  number.  The  author  supposes  that  the  bodies  described  by  Bkck 
as  being  found  in  some  cases  of  tubercular  8putum,f  were  of  the  same  nature* 

•  Virchow :  Arch.  f.  Fath.  Anat.  n.  Fhys.,  p .  301 .  Sept.  1 850.     t  £d.  Jour.,  pari  il.  p.  13f  • 
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Pituitary  body    ...      3    ,, 
Medulla  oUougata  .    .      I    j. 


I.  Om  Geniral  Abwam.    By  Professor  Lnmnr.    (Yirohomr's  Aadiir  fur 
Pktiiokigisehe  Anatomie  und  Physiologie.    Band  x.  HeAe  1,  %,  3.) 

7bo7E880&  Lebebt  obseiTes  on  the  importance  of  a  minute  investi^tion  of 
each  form  of  disease  that  affects  the  brain,  and  draws  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
abscesses  of  that  organ  have  not  as  yet  met  with  that  consideration  which  they 
merit.  He  has  observed  five  cases  himself,  and  has  collected  a  large  numbcar 
leported  by  various  authors,  the  analysis  of  which  yields  the  following  results : 

Of  the  80  instances  collected,  22,  or  above  a  quarter,  presented  scattered 
abscesses  in  various  psdis  of  the  brain;  the  remaining  58  were  cases  in  which 
solitary  abscesses  were  found  in  some  part  of  the  encephalon.  These  were  dis- 
tributed as  follows : 

Left  hemisphere    .    •    23  cases.  Cerebellum    .    •    .    •    12 

Bight  hemisphere .    »    IS    „ 

Coffpoia  striata     •    .      2    ^ 

In  the  oases  of  multiple  abseesses,  there  were  never  more  Hmoi  five.  In  11 
there  were  two ;  in  6,  tnree ;  in  3,  five ;  in  2  oases  the  number  was  not  specK 
Hed.  The  abscesses  ^enendly  occupy  the  white  substance,  only  affectii^  th« 
grey  matter  l^  extension  from  the  former.  The  author  pomta  out  tiK  peesli* 
■rity  of  the  fact  that  suppuration  prevaib  in  the  less  vasenlar  white  maiter  of 
the  Drain,  while  the  moroid  condition  most  prevalent  in  the  grey  matter  ia 
aoffcening.  The  form  of  cerebral  abscesses  is  generally  oval ;  they  vaiy  in  sma 
liom  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hen's  mtp  and  more.  An  entire  hemispliefe  is 
at  times  found  converted  into  a  pouch  nlied  with  pus.  When  a  conunnnicatkni 
is  established  with  one  of  the  cerebral  ventricles,  the  form  becomes  very  Jm^ 
gular.  The  contents  are  generally  a  greenish  pus  of  eonsidendde  density, 
rarely  containing  blood.  In  18  cases  the  pus  is  reported  as  having  been  veiy 
ivtid.  The  microscope  shows  the  pus  to  be  very  eranuiar,  and  not  conlaimnff 
many  well-formed  pus-eorpusdes ;  the  older  the  abscess,  the  more  they  seemel 
to  be  retrogradine.  The  abscess  is  at  first  surrounded  by  oerebnl  tisinie  iafilr 
trated  with  pus,  oeyond  which  the  cerebral  tissue  is  softened,  and,  if  the  abaoeaa 
is  very  recent,  presents  a  red  zone  of  vascular  injection.  Plastio  exudation 
soon  »>rms  a  membranous  sheath,  which  may  attain  a  thickness  of  from  one  to 
four  millimetres.  The  cyst  itself  is  supplied  with  bloodvessels,  and  thna  helpa 
to  promote  sappuntioii.  ^  It  does  not  appeio-  that  these  ei>eyst;d  .bscesBeic^ 
W  cured ;  at  least,  no  evidence  can  as  yet  be  ofiered  to  prove  it. 

With  rc^rd  to  the  duration  of  the  affection,  it  appears,  from  an  analysis  of 
18  cases^  in  which  the  period  was  noted,  to  have  been  as  follows : 


Prom  40  to  50  days    .    .    a 
50  to  60    ..       •    .    5 


"    60to90    !!       .    .    2 


Prom  10  to  20  days  .  .  1 
^  20  to  30  „  .  .  2 
„    30  to  40    »       .    .    4 

Prom  90  to  120  days    .    .    1 

Li  many  oases  there  was  no  indication  as  to  the  duration  of  the  disease ;  in 
others^  only  the  acute  symptoms  which  closed  the  scene  were  conadwed^ 
though  a  chronic  stage  haid  evidently  preceded  their  outbreak  for  a  l<«ger  or 
shorter  period. 

Professor  Lebert  next  considers  the  question  of  the  rupture  of  an  abscess^ 
and  its  communication  with  other  parts.  Perforation  or  abnormal  comnmnici^ 
tbns  were  found  to  have  occured  in  12  cases.    Tbe  lateral  venkiclea  are  the 


partfr  inio  wbieh  pexfocaHon^  most  ieeqa&siij  ommr ;  the  DRaenoe  of  pu 
eaoaeo  inflaimnatory  thickeoin^  of  the  epen^ymai  and  acaiteieoraoto  of  inflaiiL. 
matory  softeiuDg  in  the  adjoining  oereond  tissue.  In  5  caaes  the  pedbntioa 
was  effeoted  through  the  ear  or  ue  orbit,  and  the  absoeas  was  diaeaaraed  e&- 
tenudfy.  One  of  these  oases  ia  zekted  by  Itord,  in  whieh  the  iotenulear  ia 
said  to  hove  remained  healthj,  thon^  the  oorebnd  discharge  made  ita  way 
ostwards  tkrongh  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 

PioCaasor  Lebert  analyses  the  histories  also,  with  a  view  to  determining 
nduBther  ai^  uniform  leMou  of  other  orsans  aooomnanies  ahsoesa  of  the  brain. 
This  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case ;  the  general  oonclusion  appears  to  be^ 
that  what  debilitates  the  individual  causes  a  predisposition  to  tnib  aiSeetion. 
In  6  cases,  pT«)mia  supervened  distinctly ;  3  cases  in  which  it  is  suspected  to 
have  ocenrreu,  are  not  accompanied  by  sufficiently  detailed  neoropaies  to  justi^ 
a  positive  statement.  A  complication  viUi  tubercular  diseaae  waa  only  noted 
three  times,  in  one  case  affecting  the  cervical,  bronchiai,  and  mesenterio  gianda* 
in  another  the  mesenteric  glanoB  only,  and  in  a  third  the  bronchial  glaii£  wew 
tubercular,  while  the  lungs  were  full  of  miliary  tubercle* 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  cerebral  abscesses  is  intcsnal  otitis;  this  in  ita 
tttxn  often  resulting  from  scarlet  fever,  angina,  or  serofda*  Cenbiol  afasoeaaes 
also  occur  as  secjuelie  of  inflammations  of  distant  parts — as  of  pneunooia»  peiv 
carditis,  enteritis,  or  of  measles.  They  also  occur  in  the  fonn  of  metaa&tic 
absoesaes,  aasociated  with  chronic  diseases  which  appeared  to  dennse  no  definite 
inflnenoe  in  their  production,  and  as  a  result  of  traumatic  injury. 

The  latent  diuacter  of  the  disease  is  importuit  in  regard  to  dtagnoaia. 
Sodden  headache  ia  the  sj^mptom  which  most  frequently  first  excites  attention; 
it  ia  generally  aooompanied  by  febrile  symptoms ;  vomiting,  difficult  artioula- 
tion*  imd  oonvulaive  attacks  may  supervene ;  the  patients  Mcome  heavy  and 
mocose,  and  show  delirium,  contraction  of  pupils,  photophobia;  numbness  and 
lormiQation  may  supervene,  and  apoplDOtic  symptoms  may  ocour;  but  aU.  theso 
symptoms  vair  much  in  different  cases.  Tne  intellect  suffea  eonpaiative^ 
bttle ;  sensibility  suffers  more  frequently :  the  headache  is  more  or  less  intense, 
generally  diffuse  at  first,  and  subsequently  unilateral.  Coma  occurs  frequentlv, 
oat  often  only  temporarily.  Paralytic  states  were  observed  in  aboat  one-balf 
of  the  cases ;  they  were  generally  local,  but  showed  themselvea  also  in  the 
form  of  general  muscular  debility.  Diminished  artieulating  power  waa  ob- 
served in  10  cases.  In  regard  to  the  special  senses,  only  the.affeetian  of  the 
ears  presents  any  points  of  importance.  No  special  symptoms  are  observed 
in  reference  to  tne  vascular  or  respiratory  system.  Disturbance  of  the  diges- 
tive organs  showed  itself  in  the  form  of  vomiting  in  20  cases ;  involuntary 
defsBcation  occurred  towards  the  fatal  termination  of  11  cases.  The  duration 
of  the  disease  appears  to  fluctuate  from  two  or  three  weeks  to  two  months ; 
there  is  necessarily  a  difficulty  in  determining  the  point,  as  the  commence- 
ment can  only  be  approximately  fixed.  It  occurs  at  all  ages ;  but  the  greatest 
frequency  prevails  between  the  sixteoath  and  thirtieth  years. 

On  the  subject  of  treatment  nothing  is  suggested,  as  no  case  of  cure  ia 
known.  The  author  especially  protests  against  adoption  of  any  surgical  pro- 
ceeding for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  contents  of  the  abscess. 


n.  On  tke  Hematoma  of  the  Iktra  Mater,  By  Rvdolfh  YncHOW.  ^erhaadL 
der  Physikalisch-Medicinisch.  GeselisscL  su  Wuizborg.  Band  viL  Heft  1.) 

Yirchow  is  of  opinion*  that  the  sanguineous  cysts  found  at  the  inner  aazfiMse 
of  the  dura  mater,  and  interpreted  cither  as  effusions  on  the  free  suc&oe  of  the 

•  The  view  propoandod  bf  Prof.  Yirchow  is  not  entirely  new.  It  was  already  saggeatad 
by  Bayia  i  cf.  Xraite  dea  Malariiea  du  Cenreau  et  da  tea  MemhranM,  p.  2ft6.  iSSS. 
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dura  mater,  or  as  effiuioiis  between  its  lajers,  or  between  it  and  the  arachnmd, 
should  be  attributed  to  chronic  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater.  The  author 
recommends  the  adoption  of  the  term  pachymeningitis  to  designate  inflamma- 
tion of  this  membrane.  In  the  Variety  aifeoting  the  free  surface,  which  he 
does  not  regard  as  being  invested  by  a  serous  covering,  we  find  in  recent  cases 
▼eiT  fine  layers  of  fibrin  spread  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  over  the  dura  mater; 
and  thc»e  are  generally  accompani«l  by  small  extravasations,  which  are  con* 
verted  into  pij^ient.  By  the  repetition  of  the  inflammatorv  process,  numerous 
layers  of  fibnn  become  deposited  one  upon  the  other,  an  ji  much  more  nume- 
rous and  larger  vesseb  form  in  these  layers  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  dura 
mater  itself.  To  these  new-formed  vessels,  Yirchow  attributes  the  hsmorrhage 
which  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  the  haematoma,  tlie  cyst  being  formed  uj 
the  extravasation  taking  place  between  the  lavers  of  uie  false  membrane. 
Vircliow  observes,  that  an  examination  proves  the  cyst  to  consist  of  a  new 
formation,  and  that  neither  the  dura  mater  itself  nor  the  arachnoid  forms  one 
of  the  parietes ;  moreover,  the  exudation  contained  in  the  cyst  is  always  more 
recent  than  the  surrounding  membrane ;  the  blood  being  purtW  coagulated  and 
partly  fluid,  with  well-formed  corpuscles.  The  disease  itself  is  veiy  chronic, 
out  terminating  after  continued  cephdic  suffering,  suddenly,  with  symptoms 
of  apoplexy. 

Tne  hflBmatoma  may  attain  a  considerable  size ;  it  may  be  from  four  to  five 
inches  lon^,  by  two  and  a  half  inches  broad,  and  one-half  to  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  thick.  It  is  of  a  flattened,  circular  form,  with  a  central  elevation. 
The  lonjj;  diameter  is  parallel  to  the  falciform  process;  it  generally  occurs 
on  one  side  only,  or  if  bilateral,  one  is  more  developed  than  the  other.  The 
affection  appears  to  occur  only  in  the  adult,  and  generally  after  the  age  of  fifty. 
Infiammation  of  the  dura  mater  occurs  very  frequcntlv  in  idiots,  and  often  gives 
rise  to  hematoma.  A  curious  case  is  mentioned  by  V irchow,  in  which  a  uage 
hsematoma  of  the  right  side  was  accompanied  by  hemiplegia  of  the  same  sioe, 
in  a  man  aged  thirty-nine,  who  died  apoplectic. 


m.  On  ike  Sou/ids  Perceptible  abcut  ike  Head  and  ai  ike  Upper  Pcriian  of  ike 
Spinal  Column  in  Ckitdren.  By  Dr.  HENmo,  Director  of  the  Policlinique 
for  Children  in  Leipsic.  (Yierordt's  Archiv  fur  Physiologische  HeUkuime. 
Jahrg.  1866.    Heft  3.) 

At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Hennig,  Dr.  Wirthgen,*  in  1855,  wrote  his  inau- 
gural dissertation  on  the  subject  of  the  present  paper,  which  contains  the 
results  obtained  by  both  observers.    They  are  shortly  as  follows : 

1.  If  the  ear  be  applied  directlv,  or  with  the  intervention  of  a  stethoscope, 
to  the  anterior  fontaueUe  of  a  child,  takin]^  care  not  to  exercise  a  painful  pres- 
sure, sounds  are  heard.  They  may  sometimes  be  heard  at  the  posterior  fonta- 
nelle,  along  a  line  drawn  from  the  anterior  font«ielle  to  the  temporal  fossa,  and, 
thouffh  less  frequently,  along  the  sagittal  suture.  OccasioniJly  sounds  are 
audible  over  the  entire  cranium. 

3.  The  sounds  are  perceived  from  the  twentieth  week  of  life  to  the  sixth 
year,  at  all  tiroes  of  the  day,  in  all  positions^  and  whether  the  child  be  asleep 
or  awake. 

3.  There  are  two  classes  of  sounds :  those  that  are  heard  during  the  first 
period,  up  to  the  third  or  fourth  year,  are  always  of  a  blowing  character,  and 
always  intermittent ;  those  heard  later  are  more  limited,  and  have  a  double 
stroke,  analogous  to  the  sounds  of  the  heart.  In  addition  to  these  sounds,  the 
respiratory  murmur  may  be  recognised  in  auscultating  the  head ;  it  is  less  fre- 
quent than  the  blowing  sound  above  mentioned,  but  is  more  enduring,  the  ratio 
of  frequency  being  in  nealth,  in  the  infant,  as  4 : 1. 

•  G.  Wtathgea :  De  strepitu  qui  in  Capite  siiienltaado  aaditnr.    Lip«.  18SS. 
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-  4.  Dr.  Hennig  aitiibuted  the  intermittent  blowing  soond  heard  at  the  large 
fontanelle  up  to  the  time  of  its  closure,  to  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  arteries 
upon  the  cerebral  sinuses. 

5.  The  blowing  is  the  louder  the  more  adyanced  the  process  of  ossification 
while  the  fontanelle  continues  open ;  the  more  the  muscular  system  of  the  body 
is  developed,  the  stronger  the  cardiac  impulse,  the  more  elastic  the  yascular 
parietes,  and  the  more  Uie  blood  resembles  that  of  chlorotic  subjects- 

There  is  an  apparent  contradiction  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  sentence^ 
which  is  not  cleared  up  by  what  follows ;  but  we  prefer  giving  the  author's 
words  to  makinjf  any  suWitution,  which  would  fail  to  convey  what  he  actually 
says.  He  contmues : — ^The  blowing  murmur  diminishes  if  the  child  is  reduced 
in  strength,  if  the  cranial  bones  are  soft  and  thin,  while  the  fontanelle  con- 
tinues  open;  it  diminishes  in  healthy  children  when  the  orifice  is  actually 
closing ;  the  same  is  the  case  when  the  child  recovers  from  hydrsemia,  and  at 
the  commencement  of  conditions  which  cause  an  abnormal  elevation  of  the 
cranium.  The  sound  entirely  disappears  when  the  cranium  is  perfectly  closed ; 
it  does  so  in  very  feeble  atrophic  children;  in  acute  hypenemia  and  extra- 
vasation within  the  cranium,  or  if  the  longitudinal  sinus  is  choked  up  with 
ooaffula. 

Dr.  Hennig  observes,  with  regard  to  the  application  of  auscultation  to  the 
dia^osis  of  cerebral  disease,  that  idthough  it  does  not  serve  to  distinguish  the 
individual  morbid  condition,  it  assists  in  defining  the  general  character  of  the 
disease.  If  the  child  is  vigorous,  the  cerebral  murmur  will  disappear  at  the 
proper  }>eriod  of  development ;  it  will  be  absent  in  hypenemia  of  the  brain  and 
the  meninges,  in  san^umeous  extravasation,  in  acute  hydrocephalus,  in  exten- 
sive encephalitis,  ana  in  cerebral  and  meningeal  tuberculosis,  especially  if  ac- 
eompanied  by  meningitis  or  serous  effusion,  as  is  usually  the  case. 


lY.  Narrowing  of  the  Foramen  Magnum  OccipUU  and  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  hf  the 
formation  of  Bone,  By  Dr.  Ajlthub.  Willigk.   (Prager  Vierteljahrsschrift, 
1856.    Jahig.  xiii.  Band  3.) 

Dr.  Willigk  remarks  on  the  extreme  rarity  of  osteophytic  growth  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  foramen  magnum,  which  he  attributes  to  tlie  fact,  that  diseases 
of  this  part  generally  run  so  rapid  a  course  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
bone  in  a  de]K)sit.  Among  several  thousand  autopsies,  he  has  not  seen  a  single 
case  of  the  kind.  In  cases  of  extreme  osteophytic  ^wth  affecting  the  whole 
cranium,  the  margins  of  the  foremen  have  l>een  tound  to  remain  perfectly 
smooth,  showing  an  apparent  immunity  of  the  part.  The  cranium  which  Pro- 
fessor Willigk  describes,  was  found  by  him  iu  the  Museum  of  Olmutz.  A 
delicate  osteophytic  growth  existed  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  frontal,  sphe- 
noid, and  right  temporal  bones.  The  anterior  part  of  the  foramen  magnum 
was  much  reduced.  A  space  included  between  the  anterior  part  of  the  con- 
dyles and  the  front  margin  of  the  foramen  was  filled  with  new  bone ;  this 
extended  along  the  left  mamn  of  the  foramen  backwards  to  the  extent  of  three 
centimetres  (aoout  an  inch;,  and  sent  down  a  styloid  process  slantingly  into 
the  spinal  canal.  The  surface  was  compact,  here  and  there  exhibiting  large 
pores.  The  growth  was  of  that  kind,  that  movement  must  have  been  im^ 
possible. 

V.  The  Production  of  Beflex  Action  a  Means  of  IHagnotii.    By  Dr.  A.  Stick. 
(Annalen  des  Charit^krankenhauses.    Jahrg.  viL  Heft  1.) 

Assuming  the  correctness  of  the  doctrine,  that  irritation  of  a  nerve  of  sensa- 
tion produces  motion  only  if  the  spinal  cord  co-operates,  and  that  the  excita- 
bility of  the  central  organ  is  increased  if  the  communication  between  the  nerve 
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of  Mnsation  and  the  brain  is  interrnpted,  Dr.  Stich  applies  the  doctrine  in  cases 
of  paralysis,  to  determine  whether  tne  lesion  be  one  of  peripheral  or  centric 
origin ;  the  presence  or  absence  of  reflex  action  on  the  application  of  ehemiod 
or  mechanical  stimuli  being  the  best.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  was 
deliyered  with  the  forceps,  paralysis,  both  of  motion  and  sensation,  affected  her 
Mt  leg,  and  the  affection  was  attribnted  to  the  pressure  exerted  upon  the 
nerves  during  her  confinement.  But  when,  according  to  Dr.  Stich's  proposi* 
tion^the  foot  was  placed  in  hot  water,  the  ])atient  felt  no  heat,  but  some  spasm 
was  visible  in  the  limb,  showing  that  the  impediment  to  conduction  was  not 
peripheral,  but  centric,  as  the  communication  between  the  nerve  of  sensotioiL 
and  the  cord  was  evidentlv  uninterrupted.  That  the  latter  view  was  correct 
was  shown  by  the  course  the  disease  took,  as  it  ended  in  complete  anesthesia 
of  the  entire  left  side,  and  deranged  mobility  of  both  sides. 

Dr.  Stich  applies  the  method  to  determimng,  in  anssthesia  of  mixed  nerves, 
whether  the  sensory  root  is  diseased,  or  the  centric  origin  of  the  nerve.  If  in 
such  cases,  on  applyii^  irritation,  reflex  action  results,  we  may  safely  condude 
that  the  sensory  root  is  not  the  part  diseased. 

The  author  also  proposed  to  employ  the  method  when,  in  the  case  of  disease 
of  the  spinal  cord,  we  desire  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  lesion  which  pre- 
vents conduction ;  inasmuch  as  hitherto  we  have  been  able  oylj  to  define  its 
boundary  in  the  direction  of  the  cerebrum,  we  may  now  have  it  in  our  power 
to  determine  the  lower  boundary  towards  the  cauda  equina.  Dr.  Btich  is  of 
opinion,  that  by  this  mode  of  procedure  we  mav  be  enabled  to  determine  the 
existence  of  several  detached  diseased  spots  in  the  cord,  though  he  has  not  as 
yet  satisfied  himself  of  this  experimentally. 

The  interruption  of  the  conduction  from  the  spinal  cord  to  the  brain  is  a 
circumstance  which  deserves  our  consideration  in  reference  to  most  forms  of 
spasmodic  disease ;  many  of  these  run  their  course  without  being  productive 
of  pain ;  an  impression  is  conducted  bv  a  sensory  nerve  to  the  cord,  but  is  not 
propaffated  to  uie  cerebrum ;  hence  tne  absence  of  pain.  The  author  argues 
that  these  affections  may  he  regarded  as  affording  support  to  his  views.  He 
appears  here  to  enter  upon  very  debatable  ground. 


YL  Report  upott  Two  Hundred  and  MffAiy  Ciidavene  Inspectiotu.  By  Professor 
BuHii,  M.D.  in  Munich.  (Heule  und  Pfeuffer's  Zeitschr.,  INeue  Folge^ 
Band  viii.  Heft  L) 

•  The  post-movtems  upon  which  Dr.  Buhl  reports,  were,  with  the  ^ceptionof 
throe,  peilomied  during  the  period  included  between  the  12th  November,  185^ 
imd  l2th  August,  1865 ;  809  were  bodies  of  patients  who  had  died  in  the 
Cteoeral  Hospital  at  Munich,  19  beLoaged  to  the  Polyclinique,  and  49  were 
private  patients  of  Munich  physicians. 

We  extnu^  from  this  very  inieiesting  and  able  Report  some  of  the  author's 
lemarks  on  the  subjeot  of  pneumonia.  He  describes  three  forms  of  this  dis* 
eaae :  onmpous  pnenmonia,  tubercular  diphtheritic  pneumonia,  and  a  third, 
to  which  he  applies  the  name  of  desquamative  pneumonia.  Croupous  pneu- 
juonia  is  universally  described  as  presenting  the  two  stages  of  red  and  ot  grey 
hepatiiation;  in  Uie  former  stage,  the  lobes,  or  part  of  them,  are  uniformly 
enlarged,  increased  in  size  aud  weight,  are  deprived  of  all  air,  more  friable, 
and,  when  cut,  granular  and  dark  rra.  The  colour  is  due  to  hsemorrhage  into 
the  pulmonary  vesicles  and  bronchules.  This  stage  is  preceded  by  disease  of 
ihe  coats  of  the  vessels  and  vesicles  which  induces  their  rupture,  aa  well  as  an 
exudation  of  fibrin,  and  which  tiie  author  defines  as  an  aci£te  derangement  of 
their  nutrition.  During  the  second  stage  the  colour  is  converted  into  a  red- 
dish-grey, or  grey ;  the  friability  increases ;  the  microscope  exhibits  a  laxge 
number  of  pus  corpuscles,  the  epithelium  is  converted  into  a  molecular  detritus^ 
and  suppurative  destniction  or  chronic  induration  may  result. 
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The  tttbenmlar  diphtheritic  variety  differs  from  the  former  in  not  afiecting  a 
portion  of  pulmonairy  parenchyma  continnouslj,  bnt  in  lobules  only;  it  is 
«aakigoii8  to  the  second  stage  of  croupous  pneumonia,  but  the  parts  affected 
afe  absolutely  deprived  of  blood,  and  exhibit  increasing  drvness ;  while  in  grey 
he^iatization  the  parts  are  onlT  partly  deprived  of  blood,  ana  manifest  increasing 
moiatiure  or  succulence.  Molecukr  infiltration,  molecular  disintegration,  with 
necrotic  destmotion  of  the  pulmonary  vesicles  and  bronchules,  chmcterize  the 
former ;  while  in  the  latter  we  meet  coagula  containing  pus  corpuscles,  liquid 
puB,  and  even  abnormal  oontoits  in  the  vesicles.  The  author  regards  the  morbid 
process  in  the  diphtheritic  variety  as  based  upon  an  arrut  of  all  nutrition ; 
while  the  croupous  form  he  attributes  to  a  duturbanee  of  nutrition. 

The  third  form  of  pneumonia,  the  author  states,  occurs  only  as  red  hepatiza* 
tion.  The  affected  lobules  are  less  increased  in  weight  and  size  than  they 
would  be  in  the  croupous  varietv;  the  cut  surface  is  of  a  uniform  red  colour, 
and  presents  shades  of  a  livicU  brownish,  or,  less  frequently,  blackish-red 
colour ;  it  is  smooth,  the  tissue  deprived  of  air,  and  of  elasticity ;  it  is  tou^h, 
and  but  slightly  friable.  There  is  an  almost  entire  absence  of  extravasation 
and  fibrinous  exudations ;  the  air  is  expelled  from  the  vesicles  by  loose  granular 
epithelium,  which  is  surrounded  by  an  albuminous  exudation.  As  the  disease 
advances,  the  tissue,  without  recovering  its  elasticitv,  becomes  turgesoent  and 
filled  with  blood ;  the  epithelium  undergoes  molecular  disintegration,  and  dis- 
charges its  nuclei,  or  is  converted  into  fat  granules.  The  residue  of  the  epithelium 
and  tke  fluid  in  which  it  lay  is  gradually  absorbed,  and  the  vesicles  either  ooUapse 
or  again  expand  to  the  pressure  of  the  air.  The  lining  epithelium  is  regene* 
rated,  probably  after  repeated  desquamation,  but  the  tissue  does  not  recover 
its  elasticity  for  a  long  time.  Dunng  the  later  periods  of  this  variety,  or  during 
protracted  oonvalescence  (and  sometimes  earlier,  if  the  pneumonia  was  very 
severe),  the  epithelium  presents  fatty  degeneration,  which  may  be  even  reoog- 
mised  ov  the  naked  eye. 

Dr.  Buhl  denies  tliat  these  varieties  of  pneumonia  are  stages  of  the  same 
disease,  but  admits  that  ihej  may  co-exist  in  the  same  individual.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  the  desouamative  form  is  frequent,  and  from  its  greater  tendency 
io  recovery,  less  liable  to  present  itself  to  us  in  the  dead  body. 


VIL  A  Mew  Que  ofSarcina  in  the  Lungs.    By  Rudolph  Viechow.    (Archiv. 
fiir.  PathoL  Anat.  und  PhysioL,  Band  x.  Heft.  3.)* 

In  the  lun^  of  a  shoemaker,  a^d  thirty-three,  who  died  of  phthisis  in  1856, 
Professor  Yirchow  found  extensive  cavities  in  the  right  lung,  not  confined  by 
A  fidse  membrane,  but  surrounded  by  the  lung  tissues  in  a  state  of  pulpy  de^- 
neratjon.  Thb  tissue,  when  examined  bv  the  microscope,  was  found  to  consist 
almost  entirely  of  sarcinas,  with  a  small  admixture  of  portions  of  the  parem- 
4shyma  and  a  small  quantity  of  extravasated  blood.  If  a  portion  of  the  lung 
tissue,  which  retained  its  consistencv,  was  spread  out  under  the  microscope 
without  being  washed,  it  was  found  tuiekly  beset  with  saroins.  The  reaction 
was  alkaline. 


Till.  On  (Edema  GloUidU,  resulting  from  Twnhiu  Fever,    By  Thomas  Addis 
Emicet,  M.D.     (American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  July,  1856.) 

Dr.  Emmet  draws  attention  to  two  forma  in  which  oedema  glottidis  occurs 
.as  a  secondly  affection  of  typhus,  either  as  a  result  of  a  reactive  ulceration  of 
the  mucous  m^nbrane  of  the  air  passages,  in  consequence  of  typhous  deposit, 
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or  as  a  result  of  the  debilitated  condition  of  the  patient  alone  remaming  alter 
the  subsidence  of  the  primarj  disease ;  in  the  former  vaaetj  the  infiltration 
takes  place  slowly ;  in  the  latter,  with  great  rapidity,  so  as  to  canse  almost 
instantaneous  death.  Dr.  Emmet  supports  his  views  by  cases.  He  is  of 
opinion  than  oedema  glottidis  is  more  frequently  the  cause  of  the  fatal  issue  of 
diseases  than  is  commonly  supposed,  with  regard  to  the  performance  of 
tracheotomy  or  laiyngotomy,  it  is  not  advisable  at  all  in  the  cases  of  laiynjgo* 
typhus,  since  in  ereiy  fatal  case  of  this  affection,  bronchitis  was  found  to  co-exist; 
a  more  favourable  issue  may  be  expected  to  follow  where  it  is  performed  for 
simple  oedema.  The  rdative  frequency  of  oedema  of  the  glottis  as  a  sequel 
of  typhus,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  out  of  1931  cases  of  ty^ns, 
S3  presented  the  luyngo-typhous,  7  the  simple,  form  of  oedema  glottidis. 


IX.  Ttco  Ctuei  of  Tkoraeeniesit,  performed  for  Acnte  and  very  considerable 
Pleuritic  Effusion,  and  follotced  ^  Recotetw.  (L'Union  Mcmcale.  tome  x, 
Nos.  147,  148.) 

These  cases  occurred  at  the  Hopital  St.  Antoine,  under  the  care  of  M.  Aran. 
The  patients  were  men  respectively  of  the  ages  of  twenty-six  and  thirty-nine 
years.  In  the  fint,  the  pleurisy  affected  the  left  side,  and  the  effusion  was  so 
considerable  as  to  force  the  heart  above  an  inch  (three  centim.)  beyond  the 
riglit  margin  of  the  sternum;  in  the  second,  the  right  side  was  affected,  and 
the  heart  was  pushed  over  to  the  left,  so  that  the  heart-dulness  only  com* 
menced  at  the  left  edge  of  the  sternum.  The  dislocation  of  the  hetft  fcurms 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  danger  accompanying  pleuritic  effusions^  and 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  paracentesis.  Para* 
oentesis  was  accomplished  in  the  former  case  a  few  days  after  the  patient's 
admission  to  the  hospital,  when  he  had  been  about  four  weeks  ilL  One  t  nonsand 
two  hundred  grammes  (above  twenty-six  ounces)  were  evacuated;  the  immediate 
relief  was  great,  and  an  entire  recovery  followed,  so  that  he  was  discharged 
cured  three  weeks  after.  In  the  second  case,  the  operation  was  performed 
four  weeks  after  the  commencement  of  the  illness,  and  a  week  after  the  patient's 
admission.  The  amount  of  fluid  evacuated  was  2500  grammes  (about  fiftv- 
five  ounces).  A  fortnight  after,  the  patient  is  reported  to  be  doing  perfectly 
well,  beinff  retained  in  the  hospital  siroplv  as  a  matter  of  precaution. 

lu  neither  of  the  cases  was  there  mucu  fever  on  the  day  on  which  the  punc- 
ture was  made;  the  pulse  was  eighty -four  in  the  first,  sixty  in  the  second 
patient;  the  former  presented  tweuty-four,  the  latter  twenty,  respirations  in 
the  minute.  They  had  some  appetite,  and  probably  neither  patient  considered 
himself  dangerously  ill ;  still,  tne  extent  of  the  effusion  left  no  doubt  that  their 
malady  was  a  very  serious  one.  The  recovcrr  was  the  most  rapid  and  complete^ 
as  regards  the  expansion  of  the  compressed  lung,  in  the  second  case — still,  in 
both  the  lun^  that  had  been  affected,  was  restored  nearly  to  the  normal  condi- 
tion. The  hrst  at  his  discharge  is  reported  to  liave  retained  onlv  a  slight 
dulness,  with  a  somewhat  feeble  respiratory  murmur  on  the  left  side ;  wmle 
the  second,  eight  da^rs  after  the  operation,  presented  nothing  but  a  slight 
diminution  of  tne  respiratory  murmur  at  a  circumscribed  spot  at  the  lower  and 
outer  part  of  the  affected  side. 

X.  On  the  Diagnostic  Value  of  the  Symptoms  commonly  regarded  as  Indicative 
of  Pulmonary  Cavities.  By  Dr.  N.  Fwedkeich.  (Verhandlungen  der 
jrhysikalisch.  Medicinischer  Gesellsschafk  in  Wurzbuig.  Siebenter  Band, 
Heft  1.) 

The  cracked-pot  sound,  the  tympanitic  percussion-sound,  the  amphoric  and 
metallic  respiratory  sounds,  are  in  this  paper  examined  in  relation  to  the 
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_  losis  of  pulmonaiy  cavities.  We  recently  drew  attention  to  Professor 
Bennett's*  obserrations  on  the  oocorrence  of  the  cracked-pot  sound  in  various 
conditions  unconnected  vith  cavities.  Dr.  Cookie  has  alsof  shown  that  it  may 
occur  in  cases  of  simple  bronchitis.  Dr.  Friedreich  gives  three  cases  of 
pleurisy  in  which  this  sound  was  met  with.  In  the  first  (a  man,  aged  twenty- 
two)  it  occurred  in  the  left  infra-clavicular  region,  at  the  tune  when  the  effusion 
on  the  same  side  was  receding,  and  it  lasted  until  its  complete  absorption.  In 
the  second  (a  man,  aged  twenty-two),  the  sound  occurred  from  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  affection,  and  whether  the  nose  and  mouth  were  open  or  closed, 
in  the  left  infra-clavicular  space,  as  far  as  the  third  rib,  to  which  the  pleuritic 
effosion  reached.  It  disappeared  before  any  change  in  the  exudation  was  per- 
ceived. In  the  thirdcase  (a  man,  a^cd  twenty-three),  the  ^miV  de  poi-feU  was  pro- 
duced,- the  mouth  and  nose  being  open,  at  the  uppef  left  side,  down  to  the 
third  rib,  at  which  point  the  effusion  commenced.  Tne  patient  was  still  under 
observation  when  tne  paper  was  written.  With  re^ara  to  the  occurrence  of 
the  sound  in  healthy  subjects.  Dr.  Friedreich  has  failed  to  discover  it  in  the 
adult,  but  on  examining  forty-six  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  met 
with  it  twenty -six  times — ^fourteen  times  audible  on  both  sides  anteriorly,  but 
only  in  five  equallv  loud — ^in  the  other  cases,  generally  louder  on  the  left  than 
the  right  side,  ana  only  twice  louder  on  the  right  than  the  left.  In  explaining 
the  production  of  the  cracked-pot  sound,  Dr.  Friedreich  opposesthe  theory  thiS 
it  is  due  to  air  being  forcibly  expelled  through  the  glottis,  oecause  on  applving 
the  stethoscope  to  the  larynx,  while  another  person  produces  the  sounci,  no 
indication  of  its  formation  at  the  glottis  b  obtained.  In  bronchitis  and  early 
in&ncy  he  believes  the  production  of  the  sound  to  be  due  to  the  compression 
of  the  smaller  bronchi  during  the  act  of  percussion.  He  adopts  Skoda's 
theory  of  its  production  in  phthisis,  while  in  pleurisy  he  attributes  it  to  com- 
pression of  tne  pulmonary  tissue  by  the  exuoation,  and  the  forcible  expulsion 
through  the  smaller  bronchi  of  the  air  contained  in  them,  when  percussion  is 
employed. 

XI.  A  Gate  of  Paraeentetis  of  the  Pericardium,    By  Professor  Tbousseau. 

(KUnion  Medicale,  Oct.  7, 1856.) 

A  young  man,  aged  twenty-seven,  was  admitted  in  the  Hotel  Dleu  on  the 
Snd  of  June,  1S56,  under  the  care  of  Prof.  Trousseau,  having  been  taken  ill  a 
few  days  previously  with  violent  fever,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  capillary  bron- 
chitb.  A  few  days  later,  a  blowing  murmur  was  heard  at  the  apex  of  the 
heart,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  there  was  a  double  murmur  at  this  point,  while 
a  few  days  later  still,  the  second  sound  of  the  heart  was  redoublea,  so  as  to 
produce  a  triple  sound,  the  bruit  de  rappel  or  de  galop  ( -  ^  ^' ).  The  catarrhal 
symptoms  diminished  whUe  the  cardiac  dulness  extended,  so  as  soon  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  pericardiac  effusion.  The  cardiac  bruits  became 
less  distinct,  and  at  last  disappeared ;  the  anxiety  of  the  patient  increased  in 
the  exact  ratio  of  the  increased  effusion.  The  symptoms  at  last  became  so 
urgent,  that,  after  a  consultation,  the  operation  of  paracentesis  of  the  Pcri- 
canlium  was  decided  upon.  The  dulness  extended  upwards  to  the  third  rib, 
downwards  somewhat  below  the  base  of  the  thorax,  and  laterally  from  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  the  right  of  the  mesian  line  of  the  sternum,  to 
about  four  inches  to  the  left  of  the  leii  nipple. 

An  incision  was  made  with  a  bistoury  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  dulness, 
below  the  nipple,  in  the  nearest  intercostal  space.  The  parts  were  successively 
divided  with  great  care,  until  the  operator  reached  the  pleura.  This  membrane 
was  then  diviaed,  and  on  introducing  the  finger,  the  distended  pericardium  was 
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distinctly  felt.  This  was  first  prioked  with  the  poist  of  the  bistouiy,  and  ^ke 
opening  gmduallv  widened  bj  a  grooved  probe.  A  large  quantity  of  seroai^ 
Slightly  reddene^  escaped.  About  three  onnoes  of  this  was  ooUeeied  in  » 
porringer,  and  immediately  set,  like  *'  gooseberry  jelly."  The  ftuid  having 
ceased  to  run,  the  patient  was  placed  on  his  left  side,  and  about  six  ounces  of 
a  bright  yellow  liquid,  quite  aistinot  from  the  former,  was  discharged.  It 
differed  in  colour,  as  well  as  in  the  more  imperfect  ootfulation.  The  autopaj 
subsequently  showed  that  the  latter  came  from  the  pfenral,  while  the  fonner 
was  deriveafrom  the  pericardial,  cavity.  The  total  quantity  of  fluid  dis- 
charged amounted  to  about  four  hundred  grammes,  or  about  twelve  ounces. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  existence  of  false  adhesimis  nrevented  a  more  com- 
plete discharge.  The  patient  was  temporarily  relieved,  but  in  the  evening 
eclampsia  supervened,  followed  by  convulsions,  affecting  the  right  side  of  the 
body  only.  On  the  following  morning,  the  right  side  of  Uie  bodv  was  com- 
pletelv  paralysed,  as  well  as  the  tongue ;  still  intelligence  seemed  to  be  pre- 
servea.  The  pulse  was  160,  but  the  respiration  was  not  more  difficult.  Death 
ensued  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  operation. 

The  post-mortem  was  performea  with  great  care.  The  left  pleura  contained 
a  citron-coloured  liquid  resembling  that  which  had  run  out  at  the  second  stage 
of  the  operation.  It  contained  no  false  membranes  or  adhesions.  The  peri- 
cardium resembled  an  enormous  ball,  of  the  size  of  a  man's  head ;  it  was  not 
adherent  to  the  ribs.  A  purple  spot  marked  the  point  where  the  opening  had 
been  effected  in  the  pencardium.  It  was  lined  on  a  level  with  this  spot  wkh 
false  membranes,  coloured  red.  On  opening  the  pericardium,  one  tnottsand 
grammes  (about  thirty  ounces)  of  pale  reddish  serum  flowed  out,  like  that  fir^ 
obtained  on  making  the  puncture.  It  contained  very  few  fibrinous  floconlL 
The  heart,  as  well  as  the  interior  of  the  sac,  was  covered  with  a  thick  reticii- 
lated  &lse  membrane.  The  heart  was  somewhat  increased  in  site,  and  the 
cavities  were  rather  smaller  than  normally.  'Hie  orifices  were  rather  small, 
but  otherwise  healthy.  Tubercles  were  found  in  the  lungs,  the  pulmonary  and 
abdominal  glands. 

XII.  Cliiueal  Observaiiom  in  the  FrauZ'Jfoaeph  Hwpitalfcr  Children  in  Frague. 
By  Professor  LoscHKEft.  (Vierteljaraschrift  fiir  Praktische  He.ilkunde.  xiiL 
Jahigang,  1856.) 

We  extract  from  the  above  lengthy  Report  the  following  cases  of  rupture  of 
the  septum  ventricnlorum,  as  a  result  or  endocarditis.  The  perforation  took 
place  at  the  point  at  which,  as  we  have  shown  on  a  former  occasion,*  there  ia 
normally  an  absence  of  muscular  tissue : 

1.  Simun^  Carolina,  a  girl,  aged  four,  had  enjoved  good  health  till  foor  days 
before  admission  to  the  hospital,  when  die  was  suddenly  seized  with  rigors,  kiss 
of  strength,  and  thirst.  The  slon  was  burning  hot ;  on  the  foUowing  day  was 
covered  with  diffuse  redness,  which  disappeared  after  three  days.  The  child 
did  not  improve ;  but  as  dyspnoea,  swelling  of  the  face  and  feet,  supervened, 
the  parents  brought  her  to  the  hospital.  Admitted  on  the  16th  October,  1856, 
she  presented  traces  of  rhachitism,  though  generally  well  developed.  The  ddn 
generally  was  cedematous,  hot,  and  slightly  desquamating;  the  tongue  furred; 
some  diphtheritic  exudation  in  the  fauces.  Percussion  was  dull  on  the  left 
side,  from  the  third  rib  to  the  seventh  vertically,  and  from  the  edge  of  the 
sternum  to  the  axillary  line  laterally.  The  impulse  of  the  heart  was  visible  and 
broad,  a  distinct  whirr  bein^  communicated  to  the  hand  when  applied  to  the 
thorax.  A  prolonged  blowmg  murmur  intervened  between  the  firet  and  seoond 
souikI,  so  that  botn  sounds  ran  into  one  another ;  there  was  also  extensive 
friction-sound.    At  the  inferior  parts  of  the  lungs  there  were  egophony  and 
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very  feeble  respiration.  Pulse  132,  very  small ;  urine  scanty,  not  albominons ; 
bowels  costive ;  dyspuosa.  On  the  18th,  the  dyspnoea  continued  very  urgent, 
the  Qsdema  had  increased,  the  blowing  murmur  continued,  and  the  friction-sound 
was  increased;  nulse  140.  On  the  19th,  the  serous  accumulation  in  the 
tborax  bad  manifestly  increased,  as  well  as  the  dyspncea ;  the  urine  contained 
a  small  Quantity  of  albumen ;  cyanosis  supervened ;  and  in  the  morning  of  21st, 
death  relieved  the  patient.  Post-mortem :  The  tiiorax  was  normal,  without  a 
trace  of  ricketty  distortion.  Both  pleura  contained  several  pints  of  serum ;  the 
lungs  not  adherent,  exceptiujg  the  upper  lobe  of  the  left  lung ;  otherwise  com- 
pressed and  containing  no  air,  but  presenting  no  structural  alterations.  The 
pericardium  much  distended  with  serum ;  tne  heart  enlarged  in  aU  its  dia* 
meters,  so  as  to  resemble  the  heart  of  an  adult ;  ayellpw  layer  of  recent  exuda- 
tion invested  the  base  of  the  heart.  All  the  cavities  were  much  dilated,  and 
the  parietes  considerably  thickened,  the  right  ventricle  presenting  a  diameter 
of  two  and  a  balf  to  three,  the  left  of  nearly  six,  lines.  The  curtains  of  the 
mitral  valve  were  much  thickened,  but  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  was  not 
diminished  in  size.  A  few  milk  sjpots  were  seen  on  the  endocardium,  and  in 
tbe  vicinity  of  the  mitral  valve  a  few  spots  of  fresh  exudation.  At  the  upper 
part  of  the  septum  ventriculorum,  where  the  muscular  tissue  terminates  and 
tbe  two  endocardia  join  to  form  the  entire  septum,  underneath  the  right  and 
posterior  valves  of  tne  aorta,  there  was  an  irregular  orifice  of  the  size  of  a  bean, 
surronnded  by  an  elevated  margin :  the  inner  angle  of  the  tricuspid,  with  an 
additional  exudation  of  fibrin,  had  almost  converted  it  into  a  sac.  The  semi- 
lunar aortic  valves  were  slightly  roughened ;  the  corpora  aurantii  much  deve- 
loped ;  the  aortic  bulb  dilated.  The  other  features  of  the  post-mortem  have  no 
special  bearing  upon  tbe  main  disease,  so  we  omit  them. 

Professor  Loschner  points  out  that  the  perforation  must  have  taken  place 
some  time  before  death,  and  yet  did  not  produce  the  symptoms  one  would  nave 
anticipated  from  so  serious  a  lesion ;  tne  immediate  cause  of  the  fatal  issue 
being  the  scarlet  fever,  with  its  sequels.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that,  pre- 
vious to  the  fatal  attack  of  pericarditis,  accompanied  by  recent  endocarditis, 
there  must  have  been  several  attacks  of  cardiac  inflammation.  It  certainly  is 
difficult  to  believe  such  effects  to  have  been  produced,  and  the  child  to  nave 
remained  sufficiently  free  from  symptoms  without  attracting  the  attention  of 
even  superficial  observers.  It  suggests  itself  whether  the  opening  in  the  fibrous 
inter-ventricular  triangle  may  not  iiave  been  congenital,  and  whether  the  sub- 
sequent deposit  of  lymph  upon  its  edges  may  not  have  induced  the  appearance 
of  perforation. 

2.  Theresia  Lokajr,  aged  four,  had  never  enjoyed  sound  health.  When  ad- 
mitted into  the  hospital,  Jan  Ist,  1855,  she  presented  a  feeble  habit,  with  a 
alight  cyanotic  complexion,  a  pigeon  breast,  feeble  respiratory  murmur,  with 
frequent  large  and  small  mucous  rales.  The  impulse  of  the  beat  was  dis- 
tinctly visible,  and  much  increased  in  extent  and  force ;  a  puning  was  percep- 
tible to  the  touch.  A  blowiug  murmur  was  heard  with  tlie  first  sound  over 
the  ventricles ;  the  second  sound  of  the  pulmonary  artery  was  increased;  the 
ladial  pulse  very  small — 96.  There  was  ^eat  restlessness ;  the  nights  sleep* 
less.  The  cardiac  action  became  more  violent;  the  pulse  more  and  more 
peduoed.  On  the  seventh  day  after  admission,  consciousness  left  her ;  convul- 
aioos  snpervened ;  the  cyanosis  became  very  intense ;  and  on  the  ninth  day; 
death  ensued.  The  autopsy  showed  the  cerebral  ventricles  much  distended 
with  dear  serum,  their  parietes  and  the  fornix  pulpy.  The  ricketty  thorax  was 
completely  filled  with  the  luiijgs ;  the  heart  lay  almost  horisontallv.  The  right 
lung  contained  numerous  soUta^ and  agglomerated  nodules  of  yeUow  tubercle; 
bwt  a  few  tubercular  dq)osits  were  found  in  the  left  lung.  The  pericardium 
was  univenally  adherent  to  the  pleura;  the  heart  also  adherent  to  the  peri- 
cardium, and  much  enlarged  in  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  diameters.  The 
foramen  ovale  was  patulous ;  the  left  ventricle  hypertrophied ;  the  free  margin 
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of  the  mitral  yalve  thickened,  its  tendons  partially  adherent ;  the  fibrous  inter* 
Teutricular  triangle  exhibited  a  perforation  sufficiently  large  to  permit  the  pas- 
sage of  the  tip  of  the  little  finser :  the  perforation  was  oovered  in  the  right 
ventricle  hj  tne  inner  cnrtain  of  the  tricuspid,  which  was  attached  to  the  margin 
of  the  orifice  by  exudation  matter.  Hie  other  curtains  of  the  tricuspid  were 
thickened.  The  liver  was  somewhat  enlarged,  and  exhibited  slight  fatty  dege- 
neration ;  the  spleen  was  tumid,  and  its  capsule  studded  with  tubercles  which 
penetrated  into  the  splenic  tissue;  the  mesenteric  gUnds swollen ;  the  kidneys 
aealthy. 

Well-defined  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  belong 
to  the  curiosities  of  medical  literature ;  we  therefore  add  a  brief  abstract  of  the 
foUowinff  case : 

A  gin,  aged  eleven,  'said  to  have  been  indisposed  only  for  twenty  days, 
was  admitted  on  the  3rd  March,  1S56.  She  had  been  seized  with  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, great  debility  and  apathy.  She  was  well  built,  but  very  pale,  with 
fflassy  eyes,  yellow  toneue,  and  a  cyanotic  appearance  of  the  mucous  membranes. 
Bespiration  irregular,  out  no  marked  derangement  perceptible  in  the  lungs  by 
percussion  and  auscultation.  The  heart  occupied  its  proper  position ;  impulse 
feeble;  the  heart-sounds  sharply  defined;  pulse  irregular,  vatying  from  60 
to  100.  The  spleen  enlarged.  The  vegetative  functions  imjjaired.  The  girl 
was  almost  unconscious,  and  very  apathetic.  During  the  night  she  became 
restless ;  spoke  incoherently ;  the  pulse  became  intermittent  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible ;  and  on  the  following  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  death  took  place. 
The  main  feature  presented  by  the  post-mortem  was  the  condition  of  the  heart : 
this  organ  was  large — exhibited  numerous  ccch jmosed  swellings  on  the  surface ; 
towards  the  apex  there  was  a  spot  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  hlled  with  yellow 
exudation,  ana  occupying  the  parenchyma  of  the  heart ;  there  were  several 
other  smaller  spots  at  different  parts  of  the  heart,  showing  manifest  myocar- 
ditis. The  whole  left  ventricle  was  hypertrophic ;  the  valves  perfectly  healthy, 
as  well  as  the  endocardium. 


XIII.  Cau  of  Dhloeation  of  tke  Spleen,  oeettnrinff  tuddenly,  and  running 
a  rapid  courte.  By  Professor  Hxlm.  With  Remarks  by  Dr.  Klob. 
(Wochenbl.  der  Zeitschr.  der  k.  k.  GeselL  d.  Aerzte.    No.  37.    1856.) 

B.  G.,  a  needlewoman,  aged  twentv-one,  who  had  had  ague  two  years  pTe« 
viously,  was  seized  on  the  yth  Marcn  with  violent  pain  in  the  left  abdomen : 
this  increased  in  intensity ;  and  on  the  following  day  she  was  admitted  into  the 
hospital  at  Vienna,  where  she  stated  that,  over-night,  a  tumour  had  formed  in 
her  abdomen,  which  could  be  felt  between  the  ribs  and  the  left  ilium,  of  the  size 
of  a  child's  ]iead.  The  splenic  region  was  sonorous.  The  slig^ht^t  contact 
produced  intense  suffering,  and  the  rapidly-increasing  tympanitis  soon  pre- 
vented the  possibility  of  feeling  the  tumour.  There  was  great  dvapncca,  out 
no  apparent  pulmonary  or  cardiac  disease;  the  pulse  very  small;  constant 
cmcsis.  Death  the  same  evening  at  seven,  p.m.  JPofi-moriem :  Nothing  of 
consequence  was  observed  in  the  cranial  and  thoracic  cavities.  The  distended 
abdominal  cavity  contained  about  ten  pounds  of  a  chocolate-coloured  aoid 
liquid,  mixed  with  undigested  food.  The  liver  was  pushed  up,  and  an»mic. 
The  spleen,  quadruple  the  normal  size,  lay  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  left  ilium, 
its  hilum  directed  upwards :  it  was  torn  from  its  connexions  with  the  stomach 
and  diaphragm,  and  hung  by  a  pedicle  which  was  formed  by  the  vesseb  and 
the  cellular  tissue  accompanying  them,  the  pancreas  and  the  ligamentum  pan- 
creatico-lienale.  The  spleen  was  twice  rotated  upon  its  axis  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  pimcreas  was  turned  spirally  round  the  pedicle.  Tlie  stomach  was 
pushed  up  into  the  left  hypochondrium,  so  that  its  posterior  wall  was  directed 
forwards.    Its  coats  were  converted  into  a  gelatinous,  dark,  reddish-brown. 
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friable  mass ;  and  a  space  of  the  size  of  a  dessert-plate,  at  the  fundus,  was 
completely  diffluent. 

In  the  observations  on  the  case,  it  is  stated  that  Professor  Dietl  details  a 
similar  ease  observed  by  himself,  in  the  'Med.  Wochenschrift,'  1854;  and 
quotes  three  cases  in  another  paper  contained  in  the  same  journal  for  1856. 
All  the  cases  hitherto  observed  have  occurred  in  females.  It  is  due  to  an  in- 
crease of  the  volume  of  the  spleen,  when  there  is  not  a  coincident  increase  in 
the  strength  of  its  ligaments. 

XIV.  A  Case  of  Farix  Afuutomoiictu  betteeen  the  Splenic  and  Azygos  Veins,  ae- 
companwin^  partial  Obturation  and  OMifieation  of  the  Vena  Porta;  and 
severe  Icterus  canted  he  OalUstones,  By  Rudolph  Ytncnow.  (Yerhand- 
lungen  der  Phjsikalish.  Medicinischen  Gresellssch.    Band  vii.  Heft  1.) 

The  case  occurred  in  a  num,  aged  sixty-six,  of  intemperate  habits,  who  for 
about  five  months  before  his  death  suffered  from  icterus,  with  general  proa* 
tration,  but  without  symptoms  indicative  of  any  definite  lesion. 

At  the  autopsy,  the  ductus  choledochus  was  found  choked  up  with  a  biliary 
calculus.  Several  small  ones  filled  the  gall-bladder.  The  liver  was  reduced 
in  size,  granular  and  green  throughout ;  there  was  general  dropsy  and  an  en- 
larged spleen.  The  vena  porta:  was  almost  entirely  obliterated ;  close  to  the 
liver,  at  the  main  division  of  the  vein,  a  hard  mass  of  the  thickness  of  the 
thumb  was  felt  in  it,  and  on  dividing  the  vessel  this  appeared  to  be  a  plug  of 
calcareous  matter,  which  terminated  in  thin  prolongations.  On  close  exami- 
nation, the  mass  proved  to  be  pervious,  and  to  be  composed  of  the  thickened 
internal  coat  of  tne  vessel.  As  a  resiilt  of  this  obturation,  the  vessels  com- 
posing the  vena  portte  were  much  enlarged,  and  varicose.  A  collateral  circu- 
lation was  established  by  means  of  three  communications  between  the  splenic 
and  azygos  veins,  so  that  a  large  portion  of  the  portal  blood  went  directly  to 
the  heart ;  the  azjrgos  was  converted  into  a  series  of  large  sacs,  and  appeared 
to  be  twisted  on  its  axis.  Some  of  the  sacs  were  1*5  centimetre  (nearly  half 
an  inch)  in  diameter.  There  was  much  calcareous  deposit  in  the  coats  of 
the  different  veins. 

Professor  Yirchow  enters  into  an  interesting  disc^uisition  regarding  the 
nature  and  causes  of  the  different  appearances  found  m  this  case,  for  which, 
as  well  as  for  the  details  of  the  case  itself,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  original. 
We  merely  add  that  the  author  regards  the  diseased  condition  of  the  vena 

Sortas  as  the  result  of  pressure  exercised  by  the  gall-stones  occupying  the 
actus  choledochus. 


XY.  1.  On  Addiaon^s  Disease.  By  M.  Thousseatj.  (Bulletin  dc  TAcad^mie 
Imp6riale  de  M^decine.    Tome  xxi.  No.  23,  September  15th,  1856. 

2.  On  the  Present  State  of  our  Knowledge  regarding  the  Bronzed  Skin-Disease 
of  Addison,  By  L.  Danner.  (Archives  G6n^rales  de  M^decine,  Janvier, 
1857.) 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  Dr.  Addison's  merits  recognised  by  hb  distinguished 
confrere^  M.  IVousseau,  who  justly  proposes  that  the  browned  skin-disease 
should  be  named  after  the  discoverer.  We  willingly  adopt  the  suggestion,  and 
shall  adhere  to  the  term  introduced  into  medical  science  uv  M.  Trousseau. 

After  quoting  the  experiments  of  Brown-Sequard  on  tne  physiology  of  the 
capsules,  M.  Trousseau  eives  the  details  of  a  case  which  fell  under  his  own 
observation.  It  occurred  in  a  man,  aged  thirty,  presenting  the  traces  of  early 
rhachltism,  but  who,  with  the  exception  of  two  hemorrhagic  attacks,  had 
always  enjoyed  good  health.  Five  months  before  admission  he  began  to  fall 
off  in  flesh,  and  found  his  skin  turning  brown.    Ko  washing  would  remove 
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the  ooloiir.  On  admiaiian  on  the  SOih  of  Juhr,  liis  faee  and  bands  preteated 
a  much  more  browned  appearaaoe  tban  the  French  aoldiert  show  o&  tbor 
letim  from  Africa;  ii  baa  a  sliriit  tinge  of  bine.  The  remainder  of  the  bodT 
was  tattooed  black,  bni  the  nipples,  the  ann-pits*  and  the  gewtals  were  daAeeL 
The  lips  and  gams  were  as  black  as  those  of  a  dog.  The  nails  alone  formed  a 
oontrast  with  the  remainder  of  the  bo^  bj  their  whiteness.  A  Uoving^  mn»- 
mur  was  beard  in  the  large  yessds ;  the  blood  (aoooarding  to  M.  Bobm)  was 
that  of  a  person  slightly  anaemic,  snd  the  urine  contained  a  few  pns-g^oboleab 
There  was  slight  pain  in  the  renal  reoion.  Under  the  use  of  tonics  ne  seemed  to 
improve,  but  a  state  of  general  muaise  and  diairhcea  supervened  about  the 
middle  of  Angnst,  fQUowM  b j  extreme  prostnlion,  a  loss  of  inteUeotoaL  powei; 
and  incoherence.  Death  ensued  on  the  17th  of  Angnst.  The  bnin  waa  found 
normal.  The  lungs  were  gorged  with  Uaek  blood,  and  eontained  a  few 
tubercles  at  the  apiees.  The  liver  was  of  normal  use,  but  softened  and  of  slate 
colour ;  the  spleen  enlsrged  and  softened,  of  a  reddish-black  colour,  and  studded 
with  minute  white  points:  the  kidneys  apparently  healthy,  but  the  supra-renal 
eapsules  wore  tranaiormea  into  large  tumours  nearly  the  size  of  hen's  eggs, 
and  studded  with  yellowish-white  nodules  resembling  tubercle.  Some  are 
softened ;  they  are  united  by  a  greyish  fibrous  tissue.  M.  Brown-S^uard, 
who  made  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  morbid  deposit,  found  it  to  be 
tubercle,  some  of  which  was  cretaceous.  A  whitish  liquid  found  under  the 
envelope  contained  detritus  of  tiie  capsule,  with  some  pus. 

A  second  case  of  Addison's  disease  similar  to  the  last  is  detailed  in  the  same 
place  by  M.  S^nd-FMol.  The  '  Gazette  Mddicale  de  Paris'  (Oct.  4, 1856), 
also  contains  a  case  of  Addison's  disease,  communicated  by  M.  Seux,  of  Mar- 
seilles, in  a  eirl,  aged  twent  v-four,  but  in  whom  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis 
was  not  connrmed  by  an  autopsy. 

In  a  csreful  memoir  on  the  subject  of  Addison's  disease,  Iff.  Danner  passes 
in  review  the  evidence  broucht  to  bear  on  the  subject.  He  arrives  at  the 
oonclnsions,  that  a  relation  nas  been  satisfactorily  proved  to  exist  between 
bronzed  skin  and  disease  of  the  supra-renal  capsules.  To  the  casesjust 
mentioned,  M.  Danner  adds  the  rhvmeoi  one  observed  by  M.  Malherbe.  These 
cases  confirm  the  results  obtained  by  Enj^h  observers,  and  as,  with  the  ex- 
oeption  of  two  cases  presented  to  the  Pathological  Society  by  Drs.  Peacock  and 
Hughes  Bennett,  none  have  yet  been  published  either  in  England  or  France  which 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  bronzed  skin  without  a  co-existent  lesion  of  the 
supra-renal  capsules,  the  evidence  in  favour  of  Addison's  disease  appears  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  ensure  its  permanence  in  nosology.* 


XYL  On  a  Cote  of  Multiple  Abseesws  tj»  tJle  Liver,  origimUifig  in  Inflammation 
of  the  Biliary  Duett  distended  with  Bile,  By  M.  C&uvsilbxeb.  (Aichives 
U^n^rales  de  M6decine,  Janvier,  1857.) 

A  washerwoman,  aged  thirty-two,  was  admitted  under  Professor  Cruveilhier, 
with  intense  icterus,  accompanied  by  severe  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver, 
extending  into  the  right  iliac  fossa.  No  tumour  was  perceptible  in  the  region 
of  the  gul-bladder.  The  affection  had  commenced  a  fortnight  previously  with 
pain  in  tiie  right  iliac  fossa,  and  was  followed  a  week  later  by  icterus.  On  ad- 
mission, the  patient  was  extremely  prostrated,  the  voice  £sint,  the  tongue  very 
dry,  with  a  fuliginous  fur,  and  micturition  and  defiecation  were  involuntaiy .  The 
typhoid  symptoms  became  more  uivent,  and  death  ensued  a  week  after  admis- 
sion. The  entire  peritoneum  was  round  to  be  invested  with  a  purulent  false 
membrane  of  ictenc  hue ;  several  spoonfuls  of  bile  were  foona  between  the 
left  lobe  of  the  liver  and  the  stomach,  which  did  not  proceed  from  a  ruptured 

•  At  the  time  of  oar  going  to  press,  Mr.  Hatchinion  has  1>roiight  forward  a  case  at  tbe 
Pathological  Society,  analogous  to  the  one  by  Dr.  Bennett.  It  is  also  right  to  state  that 
m  have  notee  of  fonr  cases  published  at  diiTerent  times,  in  which  abseaee  or  disease  of 
the  snpra-renal  capsules  were  not  accompanied  by  bronzing. 
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gril-hiadder,  of  which  <iirmi  thoe  wm  seanely  a  TestigB,  hut  fiDom  the  raptara 
ef  biliarr  abaceaees  whkh  oecopied  the  eonvex  snrfaee  of  the  left  lobe  of  the 
Ixfer.  This  omii  ^owed  on  aection,  the  biluor  dnots  enonnoiuly  dilated^  and 
filed  with  yd&w  bile.  The  duots  presented  nere  and  these  aBtpaUn,  with 
dicolar  Taive>like  folda^  but  were  otnerwiae  healthy.  There  were  also  scat- 
tered through  the  liver  about  ten  abaeeaaea;  the  smaller  ones  were  manifiBatly 
faimed  within  the  bile  ducts ;  in  the  more  adTanced  abaceaaes  the  inflammation 
IhuI  paaaed  the  limits  of  the  biliary  canals,  and  involved  the  hepatic  tissue 
itoeln  The  gall-bladder  was  shrunk  up  to  a  minute  cavity  capable  of  holding 
a  raisin  stone;  it  ccmtained  pultaceous  matter  and  a  biliary  calculus.  The 
latter  was  so  placed  as  entirely  to  interoq^t  all  commnnication  between  the 
ductus  hepaticas  and  the  ductua  choledochua.  The  author  refers  the  disten- 
akm  and  s^^ration  of  the  eall-ducts  to  the  diseased  state  of  the  gidl-bladder 
and  the  presence  of  the  calculus.  The  main  point  to  which  he  draws  attention 
is  the  fact  demonstrated  by  the  case,  that  miutiple  abscesses  of  the  Hver  may 
result  from  inflammation  of  the  biliary  passages,  as  well  as  from  inflammation 
of  the  portal  veins,  and  that  they  may  be  independent  of  purulent  infection. 


XYIL  Casei  of  (Edema  of  a  Siaale  Lower  Extremity.    By  F.  W.  Lewis,  MJ). 
(HoUingsworth's  Medical  Examiner,  No^.,  1856.) 

Dr.  Lewis  detaib  eight  cases  in  which  oedema  occnrred  in  one  or  the  other 
lower  extremity  alone.  Four  he  observed  in  Paris ;  the  others  oocnned  in  his 
•wn  practice  in  America.  The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  cases  w^ 
be  more  pa^mble  if  we  tabulate  them  : 

So.      Sex.     AgB,         SiMMe.       Lixab  alEeetod.  Pott-mortom  appeMaaoes. 

!•  .^  F.   ..«  50  ...  Fhthisifl  •••-.  Left  leg  .— ••  Left  common  ilUc  vetii  oompreawd  bj 

botb  iliac  arteries ;  immediatelf  below 

eowprwioB  a  fins  coagnlnm  extend- 

lag  to  ftmoral  vein ;  Inner  coat  nm^. 

SL  ...  V.  ^  (?)  ...  Pbthiils  .••••.  Left  leg  .*^^  Left  eonmon  Iliac  eenpn«ed  bj  left 

eommon  lUae  arteiy  ;  firm  ooagnlum 
in  iliac  vein,  extending  into  femoral ; 
with  traoea  of  inflammation. 

S.  ...  M.  ...  88  ...    Chronic     ...  Left  leg fiidmrated  inguinal  glanda,  pnaefaig  on 

djnenteiy.  ftmeral  vein. 

4.  ..«  X.  ...  48  ...  iVaenteir,  ...  Left  leg ObUtemtfoB  of  iliao  vein  by  enlarged 

dlabetee,  glanda }  no  coagoU  below  the  point 

phthlais.  of  obliteration. 

a.  ...  F.  ...  16  ...  Fhthieie  Left  leg Preiiare  npon  iliac  rein  bj  iliac  artery ; 

eoagolnm  below  the  point  of  own- 


«.  ...  M.  ...  40  ...  PhtiiiBis  Right  leg  •••  Indomted  Ingoinal  glanda  snrrouding 

origin  of  right  femoral  vein ;  coagnU; 
internal  aurface  raatfli. 

7.  ...  F.   ...  87  ...  Fhthisli  Bight  Teg,  ...  Coagnlum  in  right  iliac  vein,  apps- 

shortly  be-  rentljr  independent  of  any  oompres- 

fore  death  aion ;  the  left  lllae  vein  eroaied  bf 

alao  the  left        both  lllae  arteriea. 

8.  ...  F.   ...  88  ...  Fhthiaia  ......  Bight  leg  ^  No  appearance  of  compraaaion ;  obllte* 

ration  of  right  iliac  and  femoral  by 
coagnla  i  the  ftmoral  much  thickened. 

Dr.  Lewis  does  not  appear  to  be  acquainted  with  the  cases  nubUshed  by 
Dr.  Bright,  in  his  Medical  Eeporta,  showing  the  occurrence  of  obliteration  of 
the  veins  by  ooagula  aa  a  result  of  wasting  and  debilitating  disease,  apart  from 
any  disease  of  the  vessels  themselves.  His  main  object  being  to  support  the 
view  which  he  states  M.  Piedagnel  first  to  have  promulgated,  that  these  cases 
of  unilateral  oedema  are  due  to  compression  exerted  upon  the  iliac  vein  by  the 
corresponding  artery.  His  own  cases,  however,  tend  to  show  that,  although 
this  may  often  be  the  exciting  cause  of  the  intra-vascular  coagulation  of  tne 
blood,  this  explanation  does  not  hold  good  universally.    On^  three  of  the 
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above  coses  are  attributed  to  the  oompresdon  exerted  bj  the  arteir  (Noa.  1,  9, 
and  5).  Three  were  manifestly  produced  by  the  pressure  exerted  ot  a  glan- 
dular mass  (Nos.  3,  4^  and  6),  and  two  were  indepNendent  of  any  kina  of  com- 
pression (Nos.  7  and  8).  On  the  other  hand,  in  all  there  was  a  similar 
predisposing  cause — ^viz.,  an  exhausting  disease ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
influence  thus  exerted  in  the  production  of  the  symptom  deserves  more  oonai- 
deration  than  the  author  has  bestowed  upon  it.  It  is  well,  however,  in  point 
of  diagnosis,  to  remember  that  unilateral  oedema  may  be  brought  about  by 
direct  pressure  upon  the  abdominal  vessels,  as  was  shown  in  a  case  of  abdo- 
minal cancer  published  by  the  Keporter  not  long  since  *  He  occasionally 
attends  a  Udy  who  for  man^  years  past  has  had  a  permanent  and  very  marked 
oedema  of  the  left  arm,  which  can  be  traced  to  nothing  beyond  a  cold ;  it  in 
no  way  interferes  with  her  general  health,  which  is  verv  good ;  however,  when 
indisposed,  there  is  general^  a  temporary  increase  in  the  osdema  of  the  arm. 


XYin.  Om  {Ae  Sequela  of  DipAikeriiis.    ByDr.  Faure.    (L*Union  Medicalc, 

Tome  xi.  Nos.  15  and  16.) 

The  extension  of  the  diphtheritic  or  croupy  exudation  to  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  and  nostrils,  so  constant  in  France,  is  almost  unknown  in  England ;  nor 
are  we  in  the  habit  of  rej^arding  the  disease  as  one  of  a  contagious  character. 
It  appears  that  the  affection  altogether  puts  on  a  more  virulent  form  with  our 
neigiiDours  than  it  assumes  on  thb  side  of  the  Channel  In  the  naper  before  us. 
Dr.  Faure  draws  attention  to  a  paralytic  condition  which  is  found  to  follow 
diphtheritis,  but  which,  though  previously  observed  by  Bretonneau,  Trousseau, 
and  others,  has  not  yet  been  described. 

In  certain  cases,  mer  the  false  membrane  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  some 
time  having  elapsed,  without  apparent  reason,  the  integuments  become  dis- 
coloured, livid,  tne  joints  painful,  the  limbs  are  deprived  of  all  power,  and  the 
patient  falls  into  a  state  ot  utter  prostration.  Generally  the  lower  extremities 
refuse  to  support  the  body,  and  the  arms  no  longer  respond  to  volition ;  the 
movements  are  irregular ;  the  velum  pakti,  completely  paralysed,  is  flabby, 
and  floats  about  so  as  to  be  an  obstacle  both  to  deglutition  and  to  articulation. 
All  the  muscles  of  mastication  and  those  of  the  neck  and  chest  are  more  or 
less  paralysed;  hence  the  food  often  lies  in  the  mouth  unswallowed,  or  causes 
regur^tation  or  respiratory  spurn.  ^  Vision  also  becomes  impainMl,  and  the 
sensibilitv  of  the  skin  is  much  diminished.  At  times  there  is  mental  aberra- 
tion. There  is  no  reaction;  fever  rarely  occurs,  the  prostration  becomes 
extreme,  and  death  ensues.  The  issue  is  not,  however,  necessarilv  fatal.  Dr. 
Faure  himself,  being  attacked  by  diphtheritis,  taken  by  contact  with  the  croupy 
matter  of  a  child  whom  he  was  cauterizing,  suffered  some  of  the  symptoms 
above  described,  and  states  them  to  have  been  very  terrifying.  He  admits 
himself  to  be  ignorant  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  paralvtic  symptoms  above 
detailed,  but  seems  to  incline  to  the  view  that  they  may  oe  caosea  by  a  diph- 
theritic exudation  within  the  ventricles. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  administration  of  quina»  steel,  and  other  tonics, 
with  a  nutritious  diet.  Two  cases  are  given  in  which,  these  remedies  having 
failed,  the  immersion  in  cold  water  secured  the  recovery  of  the  patient. 


XIX.  Note  on  Olycohamie  Gangrene,  Communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Scienoea 
by  Mabchal  d£  Calvi.    (L'Union  M^dicale,  Tome  x.  No.  144.) 

Some  years  ago,  M.  Marchal  de  Calvi  published  a  case  of  gangrene 
occurring  in  a  diabetic  patient.  The  man  had  suffered  from  a  succession 
of  furuncles,  and  one  of  his  large  toes  then  became  sphacelated.    His  urine 
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eontained  90  grammes  of  sugar  to  the  litre  (19^  draclims  in  2'11  pints !).  The 
patient  improved  after  losing  his  toe ;  but  two  years  later,  having  neglected 
fiimsdf,  the  gangrene  returned  and  death  ensued.  Dr.  Landouzy,  of  llheims, 
soon  after  pm)iisned  a  similar  case.  A  third  then  occurred  to  M.  de  Calvi,  in 
which  a  large  gangrenous  spot  on  one  thigh  was  accompanied  by  diabetes 
mellitus ;  and  a  fourth  is  now  given,  in  which  the  latter  disease  was  associated 
with  a  large  carbuncle  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  ages  of  the  first  two 
patients  are  not  stated ;  those  of  the  last  two  were  respectively  sixtv  and 
sixty-five.  M.  de  Calvi  suggests  that  the  presence  of  susar  in  the  blood 
creates  an  inflammatory  diathesis  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  vessels^  and 
that,  as  the  vital  power  is  diminished  in  diabetes  (as  shown  by  the  general 
depression),  the  mflammatory  irritation  thus  produced  is  accompanied  by  a 
tendency  to  necrosis. 

The  author  observes  that  the  lithic-acid  diathesis  possesses  a  similar  ten- 
dency of  exciting  ^ngrenous  inflammation,  and  thus  explains  the  origin  of 
gansrena  senilis,  which,  he  says,  is  particularly  common  in  England,  on  account 
of  the  large  amount  of  animal  food  consumed;  or,  to  use  his  own  words, 
*'  where  the  mode  of  living  places  in  contact  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
arteries  the  elements  of  excessive  stimulation." 


XX.  On  Cireumnribed  Atrophf  of  the  8km.    By  Dr.  Reuss.     (Yierordt's 
Archiv  fiir  Physiologische  Heilkunde.    1856.    Heft  L) 

Dr.  Reuss  reports  two  cases  of  a  disease  of  which  he  states  he  has  found  no 
description  in  authors,  and  which  appears  to  be  almost  identical  in  its  charac- 
ters with  what  we  ourselves  witnessed  in  April,  1856,  in  a  younf  woman. 

A  lad,  aged  fifteen,  at  the  end  of  1855  had  typhus,  and  whuc  at  its  acme 
several  uarts  of  the  skin  were  observed  to  undergo  a  peculiar  change.  They 
assumed  a  reddish-blue  or  reddish-brown  colour ;  under  a  slanting  light  ap- 
peared whitish,  of  an  asbestine  or  satiny  gloss,  and  sharply  cut  on  from  the 
surrounding  skin.  They  formed  elongated  streaks  of  half  an  inch  to  three 
inches  in  length,  and  were  from  one  to  four  lines  broad,  and  were  all  directed 
vertically  or  obliquely  to  the  axis  of  the  body.  They  were  symmetrically 
arran^a  in  both  lower  extremities  below  the  trochanter  major,  above  the 
patella,  above  the  internal  condvle  of  the  femur,  and  across  the  outer  side  of 
the  leg ;  altogether  there  were  from  twenty  to  thirty  such  streaks  on  each  leg. 
The  affected  parts  were  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  skin;  and 
when  pressed,  the  bluish  colour  disappeared,  and  one  could  see  the  blood  return 
into  the  subjacent  dilated  capillaries.  The  sensibility  of  the  parts  was  dimi- 
nished. Three  months  later,  the  appearances  had  somewhat  laded,  but  were 
essentially  the  same.  The  second  cose  resembled  the  last,  but  was  not  so  well 
marked :  it  occurred  in  a  young  woman,  aged  twenty-eight.  The  one  we  our- 
selves observed  occurred  in  a  servant-girl,  aged  tweuty-nine,  who,  after  sufliir- 
iu^  from  some  severe  abscesses,  found  that  small  white  spots  formed  on  the 
lefi  side  of  the  neck,  extending  from  the  sternum  over  the  clavicle  towards  the 
spine — like  zoster.  The  spots  were  sharply  defined,  very  smooth,  and  blood- 
less ;  and  looked  as  if  the  sub-epidermic  tissue  had  been  punched  out.  There 
had  never  been  any  elevation  of  the  tissues  or  secretion.  The  outline  was 
generally  circular;  or  where  two  or  more  spots  had  coalesced,  the  outline 
became  oval.  They  varied  in  size  from  the  point  of  a  pin  to  a  split  pea. 
There  was  a  small  patch  of  similar  white  spots  on  the  right  hypochondnum. 
Her  general  health,  at  the  time  wc  saw  her,  was  gjood. 

Like  Dr.  Reuss,  we  failed  at  the  time  in  meeting  with  anything  analogous 
in  works  on  skin  diseases.  In  the  fourth  edition  of  Mr.  Wilson's  work  '  On 
Diseases  of  the  Skin'  (p.  378),  which  has  just  appeared,  the  affection  is  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  MorpUa»  Alba. 
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XXL  Ctm  o^Sclertmm^  ^r  Fackydenmfam  JNse&m,  A  Bimm  eomiatmff  m  m 
FeeuHar  IndwroHm  of  ike  Skin  0wr  a  ^rmi  fart  of  ik»  Bodm,  By 
BosBBT  M'DowiLi^  JiJB.  (I)BUm  Hoqntal  QMrtte,  Nov.  1, 18S&.> 

We  quote  the  following  case  ulmost  Hterallj  as  it  appears  in  the  original 
paper: 

Catherine  Carr,  a^ed  twent j-four  years,  was  admitted  into  the  Eichmond 
Hospital  under  Mr.  Adams's  care,  June  ISth,  1S54. 

She  continued  for  some  months  in  the  hospital  as  a  patient.  Her  complaint 
did  not  render  her  unfit  for  useful  occupation — she  accordingly  receiv^  em- 
ployment in  the  institution :  she  has  therefore  heen  now  under  observation  for 
a  period  of  ratlier  more  than  two  years.  As  to  her  present  condition,  the  inte> 
gument  covering  the  face,  fore  pa^t  of  the  chest,  and  arms,  presents  in  a  yerj 
marked  degree  tiiat  induration  which  forms  the  most  striking  feature  of  her 
disease.  On  the  face  the  skin  is  tense  and  shining ;  around  the  mouth,  on  the 
forehead,  and  more  particularly  across  the  nose,  it  seems  as  if  tightened  from 
contraction,  and  its  rieidity  interferes  with  the  natural  play  of  the  features. 
Across  the  chest  the  skin  is  so  tightly  drawn  as  to  produce  a  feeling  of  constric- 
tion. The  hardness  and  stiffness  are  nowhere  so  great  as  in  that  covering  the 
arms  and  hands.  It  is  with  difficulty  moveable  over  the  deeper  structures ;  it 
has  alto^ther  lost  its  pliancy  and  softness ;  it  feels  like  brawn ;  one  might  as* 
easily  pmch  up  between  the  finger  and  thumb  the  skin  on  the  back  of  a  pig  a» 
the  skin  over  these  parts.  The  free  movement  of  the  fingers  is  in  a  great 
degree  impaired;  the  patient  cannot  perfonn  any  delicate  handiwork;  her 
former  occujpation  of  dressmaking  she  nas  been  ooliffed  to  abandon,  fiN>m  her 
inability  to  nandle  needles,  &c.  The  contraction  of  the  skin  in  the  bend  of  the 
elbow  prevents  the  possihilitv  of  straightening  the  arm :  in  attemptiuj?  to  lift 
heavy  weights,  the  skin  in  this  locality  has  actuallv  torn  and  become  &suied^ 
and  in  the  bend  of  each  elbow  scars,  the  result  of  tnis,  remain. 

The  tension  of  the  skin  over  the  knuckles,  and  the  prominenoe  of  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  ulna,  cause  these  points  to  ulcerate  readilv  if  exposed  to  fric* 
tion ;  the  power  of  feeling  is  slightly,  if  at  all,  impaired.  The  skin  on  the 
back,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  and  lower  limbs,  is  in  a  perfectly  normal 
state. 

The  j^tient  complains  of  pain  in  the  hands,  h*ke  the  stin^g  of  nettles. 
This  pain  is  made  worse  by  exercise,  is  much  relieved  by  bathing  the  hands  m 
warm  water,  and  is  most  troublesome  after  going  to  bed  at  night.  She  suffers> 
from  dyspepsia,  and  has  had  at  irregular  intervals  violent  attacks  of  bilious 
Tomiting,  after  which  she  observes  a  temporarr  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  skin ;  in  other  respects  her  general  nealtn  is  good.  There  is  no  derange- 
ment  of  the  menstrual  functions. 

Cold  seems  to  have  been  the  starting-point  of  the  disease,  as  it  followed  a. 
wetting  she  got  four  years  ago  while  recovering  from  an  attack  on  the  chest. 

The  rigidity  of  the  skin  commenced  in  the  nght  arm,  and  passed  across  ti^e 
chest  to  the  other ;  the  face  was  attacked  later. 

In  the  case  of  this  patient,  only  temporary  benefit  has  been  derived  from  the 
'various  modes  of  treatment  which  have  heen  resorted  to :  from  nothii^  did  she 
derive  so  much  advantage  and  relief  as  from  frequent  warm  baths  ana  the  usa 
of  cod-liver  oil,  which,  besides  being  administered  internally,  was  rubbed  in 
over  the  indurated  integuments  after  each  bath. 


XXII.   A  Riaid,  Anchylased  Human  Skeleton,  the  Retult  of  Rienmaiimn,    By 
H.  P.  C.  Wilson.    (Hullingsworth's  Medical  Examiner,  June,  1856.) 

E.  £.,  a  Gennan  woman,  was  admitted  into  the  Baltimore  Almshouse,  of 
wliieh  Dr.  Wilson  is  the  physictan,  in  1S46,  on  aoet<unt  (^  her  being  inca- 
pacitated from  labour  by  chronic  rheumatism.    She  was  twenty-one  years  ol<^ 
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nd  ttbeady  experieneed  gnat  diffiedtr  in  naiBg  lier  HmbB.  Bh»  lieome 
gradvaUj  worse,  aoid  in  Marcli,  1855,  sue  is  dnmbed  as  lyin^  on  bar  baek, 
unable  to  move  a  single  joint,  save  a  very  paitial  motion  of  tbe  lover  jar  nd 
tbe  oosto-vertebral  articnlatiiiHis.  Her  hands  were  pronaled,  and  ber  foro^urma 
flexed  upon  the  arms,  and  resting  npon  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen.  The 
soles  of  her  feet  were  applied  one  to  another,  her  legjs  were  flexed  upon  her 
thighs,  and  her  thighs  upon  the  pelvis.  She  had  lain  in  this  condition  for 
nearlj  nine  jeaxs.  Still  tne  vegetative  functions  were  well  pexfotmed.  She 
died  of  typhoid  fever,  supervening  on  scurvy,  July  9th,  1856. 

The  interarticular  cartuages  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  were  found  completely 
ossified,  with  such  an  amount  of  bony  matter  thrown  out  in  and  around  the 
joint  as  to  allow  but  very  partial  motum.  The  oceipito-atloid  artiealalioa  was 
80  anchylosed,  that  no  tra^  of  a  joint  existed.  The  intervertebral  substance 
was  converted  into  bone,  so  as  to  render  the  spinal  column  an  inflexible 
pillar.  The  stemo-  and  seapulo-  clavicular  articulations  were  obliterated,  the 
xiphoid  and  costal  cartilages  ossified,  the  humeri  anchylosed  to  their  respective 
scapuli ;  the  same  was  the  case  with  eveiy  ioint  of  the  upper  and  of  the  lower 
extremities.  No  joint  in  the  body,  save  tne  two  above  mentioned,  presented 
any  movement.  The  bones  were  exceedingly  li^ht,  not  weighing  one-third  as 
much  as  their  counterparts  in  the  healthv  subject.  The  earthy  matter  was 
apparently  wholly  removed  from  the  cancellated  structure. 


ZXin.  On  the  Period  of  life  at  which  Hysterical  Affections  are  most  liable  to  he 
developed.  By  Dr.  Beiquet.    (LlJnion  M^dlcale,  Sept.  4th  and  20th,  1856.) 

Dr.  Briquet  passes  in  review  the  doctrines  tanght  by  vaiioiis  writers  on  the 
subject  of  the  occurrence  of  hysteria,  and  then  analyses  a  series  of  467  oases 
oceonring  in  his  own  practice  in  the  eonrse  of  ten  years,  in  whieh  the  com- 
meneemeni  of  the  affection  was  carefully  noted.  Some  of  his  inferences  would 
probably  not  be  universally  adopted,  bat  his  numbers  are  iHiptttant^  the 
more  so  as  they  are  in  the  main  oorroborateB  by  the  analysis  of  numeroas 
eases  coUeeted  oy  Dr.  Landouzy,  whose  results  are  also  given  in  the  foUowingp 
table: 

Erom  birth  to  10  years  ... 

. »  10  a   15  „  •.. 

,>  15  „  20  „ 

„  20  „  25  „  ... 

„  2o  „   uO  „  ... 

„  oyj  „    36  „  •«. 

„  35  „   40  „  ••• 

„  4U  „    45  „  ».. 

„  45  „   50  „ 

„  50  „   55  „  ••. 

„  55  „   60  „  ..« 

Dr.  Briquet  attributes  the  diflerences  that  are  manifest  between  his  table  and 
the  numbers  given  by  Dr.  Landouzy  to  the  circumstance  of  hb  having  exeroised 
great  care  in  determining  the  exaet  commenoement  of  the  disease.  The  fdlowing 
are  his  chief  conclusions :       •         • 

1.  A  considerable  number  of  cases  of  hysteria  occur  while  the  sexual  organs 
are  yet  in  a  rudimentary  state. 

2.  The  development  of  hysteria  does  not  bear  a  direct  ratio  to  the  period  of 
activity  of  the  sexual  orgaus,  as  this  period  commences  at  eleven  or  twelve 
years,  and  does  not  cease  till  the  fortieth  or  forty-fifth  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  hysteria  progressively  advances  up  to  the  age  of  twenty,  and  very  rapidly 
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diminishes  from  the  twentieth  to  the  forty-fifth  year.  Consequently,  of 
thirty-four  years  of  sexual  activity,  there  are  only  from  nine  to  ten  during 
which  hysteria  prevails,  while  it  becomes  less  frequent  during  the  remaining 
twenty-four ;  and  yet  the  sexual  activity  is  greater  from  twenty  to  forty-five 
years  of  age. 


QUARTERLY    REPORT    ON    SURGERY. 
By  John  Chatto,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  London. 

L  O/i  the  Ihtrationof  the  Incubation  of  Sypkilu.    By  Prof.  Sigmukd. 
(Wiener  tvochenschrift,  1856.    Nos.  32  and  45.) 

While  the  space  of  time  within  which  symptoms  of  secondary  syphilis  mani- 
fest themselves  may  be  determined  with  exactitude,*  those  wiiich  have  been 
termed  tertiary  symptoms  present  in  tbis  respect  greater  difBculties.  The 
question  whether  tertiaiy  are  always  preceded  by  secondary  symptoms,  is  to  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative ;  and  any  doubts  that  may  prevail  upon  the  subject 
arise  from  the  latter  not  having  been  sought  for  with  sufficient  care.  The 
cases  are  frequent  enough  in  which  the  patient  first  presents  himself  to  the 
practitioner  with  tertiary  symptoms,  the  secondary  having  been  overlooked, 
and  in  the  meantime  having  ouitc  or  partially  disappeared.  In  other  cases, 
affections  of  the  skin,  the  gianas,  or  the  mucous  membrane,  do  exist,  showing 
pbunly  enough  the  presence  of  secondary  symptoms,  but  which  have  either 
excited  no  attention  or  have  been  referred  to  some  erroneous  origin.  These 
arc  the  cases  in  which  patients  are  said  to  have  continued  well  in  Uie  interval 
between  the  manifestation  of  primary  and  tertiary  symptoms;  but  Prof. 
Sigmund  has  never  met  with  a  single  example  of  this,  having  been  usually  able 
to  iK)int  out  even  several  of  these  appearances,  or  remains  of  them,  which, 
donjoined  with  the  history  furnished  bv  the  patient,  were  amply  convincing. 

IVumerous  cases  which  the  ajjithor  has  observed  step  by  step  during  several 
years  have  taught  him  that  the  occurrence  of  tertiary  symptoms  takes  place 
very  rarely  so  soon  as  to  give  them  the  a{)pearancc  of  immediately  following 
the  primary ;  and  in  those  rare  instances  in  which  they  have  been  observed 
within  two  to  four  montlis  after  the  chancre,  the  existence  of  a  yet  older 
chancre  has  been  almost  always  visible  or  acknowledged — to  which,  in  fact,  the 
existence  of  such  symptoms  is  due. 

In  order  to  elucidate  the  period  of  incubation  of  tertiary  symptoms.  Prof. 
Sigmund  has  selected  from  nis  notes  1741  cases  which  presented  them  in 
marked  forms,  and  in  which  the  periods  of  their  appearance  and  duration  were 
accurately  observed.  In  the  following  table,  tlie  shortest,  the  medium,  and 
the  longest  periods  are  indicated  within  which  they  exhibited  themselves  after 
the  appearance  of  the  primary  ulcer  :-^ 

Months.    Bfonths.      Yean. 

568  [  Ij^^™™^^^'^  of  bone,  or  cartilage,  or  peri- )         «  at  a^ 

\     osteum,or  necrosis  of  bone  or  cartilage.  ]  '"  '"  '" 

54-7    Papular  or  pustular  cutaneous  affections   .     ...     6     ... 

292    Scaly  syphilides 9     ... 

183    Cutaneous  ulcers 17     ... 

85    Perforation  or  loss  of  soft  palate 21     .. 

19  Tuberculosis  of  cellular  tissue 43     ... 

27    Disease  of  the  nails 37    ... 

20  Contraction  of  tendons 41     ... 


11 

...   7 

16 

...  13 

22 

...  20 

32 

...  19 

59 

...  40 

48 

...  22 

71 

...   7 

1741 

«  See  British  and  Foreign  Hcdico-Cbirurgical  Kcview,  Jan.  18fi7,  p.  2C6. 
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IL  Oit  the  lAgaiure  of  Arteries  in  Suppuratituf  Wtmndt.    By  M.  N£latok. 

(Gaz.  des  Hopitaux,  185^    No.  1.) 

In  one  of  his  recent  clinical  lectures,  M.  N^laton  made  the  following  obser-e 
Tations,  the  occasion  being  a  secondary  hemorrhage  in  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
Nothing  is  more  difficult,  he  observed,  than  to  arrest  a  hemorrhage  of  the 
hand,  especially  when  this  is  consecutive — that  is,  when  the  wound  is  covered 
by  pyogenic  gpranulations.  If  not  previously  instructed  as  to  the  proper 
management  of  these  secondary  hemorrhages,  you  will  be  extremely  em- 
barrassed.  The  blood  flows,  you  employ  compression,  and  it  ceases ;  but  the 
hiemorrhage  will  not  be  lon^  before  it  returns,  and  will  then  be  uninfluenced  by 
compression.  If  compression  be  made  above  the  wound,  oedema  takes  place 
in  ail  the  subjacent  parts,  and  the  hemorrhage  soon  returns.  The  radial,  or 
the  ulnar,  or  the  brachial  may  be  tried,  and  yet  the  bleeding  does  not  stop. 
Meeting  such  a  case,  M.  N61aton  formerly  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to 
do,  impressed  as  he  was  with  Dupuytren's  dictum^  that  arteries  in  a  sup- 
punitin^  wound  will  not  bear  the  ligature,  the  premature  fall  of  this  infallibly 
giving  nse  to  a  return  of  the  hemorrhage.  N  evertheless,  he  ventured  to  tie 
the  two  ends  of  the  bleedin?  vessel  of  the  palmar  arch ;  and  although  the 
ligature  fell  sooner  than  usual,  no  hemorrhage  followed.  He  has  frequently 
since  then  tied  vessels  under  analogous  circumstances,  and  has  never  seen 
hemorrhage  as  a  result  of  the  fall  of  the  li^ture.  Although,  therefore,  this 
fall  takes  place  earlier  (usuallv  about  the  third  or  fourth  day)  than  is  the  case 
with  a  ligature  applied  to  a  nealthy  artery,  it  is  not  premature,  for  bleeding 
does  not  follow.  Examining  the  matter  experimentaUy  upon  the  dead  body^ 
M.  N^laton  has  found  that  ligatures  applied  to  arteries  in  a  state  of  suppu- 
ration (as  in  patients  who  have  died  after  amputation)  produce  identically  the 
same  effects  upon  the  coats  of  these  vessels  as  upon  artenes  remote  from  the  seat 
of  inflammation ;  the  same  division  of  the  inner  coats  and  preservation  of  the 
outer  taking  place  in  the  two  cases.  He  feels,  therefore,  perfect  confidence  in 
the  soundness  of  the  practice,  supported  as  it  is  by  numerous  cases  that  have 
occurred  to  him,  both  in  private  and  hospital  practice. 


III.  On  the  Valvular  Nature  of  Strangulated  Hernia,    By  Prof.  EosEE. 

(Vierordt's  Archiv,  1856,  pp.  355-368.) 

Incarcerated  hernia,  in  Prof.  Bxxser's  opinion,  essentially  depends  upon  a 
valvular  mechanism.  The  obstruction  of  the  contents  of  the  intestine  in  the 
incarcerated  portion  arises  from  the  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane  lyii^g  valve- 
like against  each  other,  and  preventing  the  passage  of  gas,  fluids,  &c.  Looking 
at  the  complete  obstruction  which  takes  place  in  the  hernia,  one  might  suppose 
that  the  parts  concerned  are  compressed  as  closely  as  is  an  artery  when  tied. 
But  all  observation  teaches  us  that  no  such  pressure  is  here  exerted ;  for 
whUe  the  venous  circulation  is  only  partially  arrested,  the  arterial  remains 
uninterrupted.  Were  it  otherwise,  indeed,  the  intestinal  fold  would  become 
rapidly  gang^renous.  The  question  Is  why,  if  there  is  space  enough  to  allow  of 
the  circulation  in  the  part  to  continue,  cannot  we  by  pressure  return  the 
contents  of  the  intestine. 

The  nature  of  the  obstruction  may  be  shown  by  a  simple  experiment.  If  a 
noose  of  intestine,  containing  some  fluid  or  air,  be  brought  within  a  ring  about 
the  size  of  the  finger,  and  then  pressure  be  made  upon  the  apex  of  the  noose 
so  as  to  force  the  contents  against  the  compressing  lK>dy,  complete  obstruction 
to  their  passage  will  be  found  to  prevail.  And  yet  a  catheter  may  be  passed 
beside  the  intestine,  and,  by  drawing  the  latter  a  little  to  one  side,  a  conside- 
rable space  will  be  perceived.  If  pressure  be  made  in  front  of  the  encirolinff 
ring,  tne  contents  of  the  intestine  are  forced  back ;  but  if  we  press  at  the  end 
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of  the  sooie.  the  portion  thai  lies  next  to  the  zing  ia  forced  against  the  bitter, 
and  the  canal  is  closed.  If  we  open  the  noose  on  its  convex  side,  and  fill  it 
with  water,  we  maj  observe  the  valvular  disproportion  of  the  intestinal  folds, 
which  resemble  the  valves  of  the  aorta  when  acting  under  water. 

Deferring  to  another  occasion  the  exposition  of  his  theory  of  tlte  taxis 
dedueiUe  mm  these  views,  Prof.  Roser  now  points  out  the  support  thej  give 
to  the  operation  for  hernia,  without  opening  the  sac— a  procedure  he  regards 
as  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  sursery  since  the  days  of  Par6.  He 
believes  it  has  made  little  promss  iu  Germany  and  France,  as  compared 
with  Engknd,  in  oonsequence  of  tne  prevalence  of  a  false  theorjr  of  straDgulatioa 
of  hernia  and  erroneous  ideas  on  the  suigioal  anatomy  of  hernia.  luTespect  to 
the  first  of  these,  too  exaggerated  an  idea  of  the  constriction  that  takes  ][^aoe 
has  been  entertained,  leading  to  a  belief  that  the  mere  dilatation  of  the  tendinous 
margins  oould  not  suffice  for  the  return  of  the  distended  and  indurated  hernia^ 
Hie  above  experiment,  which  proves  the  valvular  nature  of  the  obstruction, 
most  surely  give  more  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  the  external  incision.  We 
have  not  space  to  follow  the  author  in  his  description  of  the  anatoiny  of  femoral 
hernia,  and  which,  indeed,  essentially  resembles  that  furnished  by  Cooper. 


IV.  Om  the  DiaguoM  of  Obscure  Fermi  of  Ocular  Couffc^ion.    By  Dr.  Quadal 

(Annaks  d'OcuIistique,  tome  xxxvii.  p.  25.) 

Tlie  dia^oaiB  in  obscure  internal  ophthalmias  is  often  very  difficult,  and  may 
lead  to  their  being  mistaken  for  purely  nervous  affeetions.  Dr.Quadri  cites  a  case 
in  point  in  whieh  the  ophthalmoscope  exhibited  the  retina  in  a  normal  state,  and 
in  which  the  absence  of  all  symptoms  of  inflammation  would  have  justified  him 
in  pranonndng  a  simple  neurosis,  when,  happening  to  see  the  patient  as  soon 
as  ne  awoke,  Se  observed  a  very  marked  pericorneal  injeotioB,  like  that  seen 
in  iritis,  and  which  at  the  end  of  an  hour  had  disappeared.  The  same  thing 
oocurred  the  next  day,  and,  in  fact,  the  ease  proved  an  example  of  iritis,  wfaica 
was  cured  in  the  usual  way,  but  the  existence  of  which  was  indicated  by  no 
other  symptom.  In  the  normal  state  of  the  eye  we  observe  only  congestion  of 
the  superncial  network  of  the  conjnnctiva  on  awakenins;  but  the  deeper- 
seated  vessels  are  not  engorged,  unless  they  have  become  dilated  as  a  oonse- 
quence of  disease.  The  observation  of  the  eye  at  this  hour  may  thus  be  of 
great  utility  in  obscure  cases. 

V.  On  Apoplectic  Ophtkalma,    By  Dr.  Quadki.    (Ibid.,  p.  26.) 

The  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  eye  occurring  in  persons 
advanced  in  age  and  disposed  to  i^plexy,  assumes  special  forms,  calling  for 
extraordiuary  treatment,  and  justifying,  in  Ur.  Quadri's  opinion,  the  appellation 
of  ap<^ectic  ophthalmia.  It  is  usually  manifested  under  the  form  of  palpebral 
ophthalmia,  the  chief  characteristic  of  which  is  the  remarkable  tendency  it 
possesses  of  resuming  an  acute  form  without  any  ob\'ious  cause,  and  the  com- 
plete resistance  it  offers  to  the  ordinary  means  of  relief.  It  is  observed  in 
persons  of  a  certain  age,  whose  configuration  is  tliat  usually  termed  apoplectic 
and  is  often  preceded  or  accompanied  by  the  various  precursory  symptoms  of 
ap<^lexy.  In  other  cases,  however,  it  has  been  the  first  symptom  of  this 
ftffectioD,  so  that  palpebral  congestion,  remarked  in  persons  with  oisposition  to 
apoplexy,  should  be  well  observed,  as  it  may  indicate  to  us  the  means  of 
waraing  off  a  threatened  attack.  We  usually  may  observe  in  these  pers(His  the 
puriform  oalpebral  flux  of  Scarpa  come  on  slowly,  and  continue  for  months  or 
years,  without  deriving  any  advantage  from  the  local  remedies  that  are  usually 
so  useful.    There  seeou^  indeed,  in  these  cases,  an  intoleraooe  of  astringents^ 
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baif  the  usual  dos^  being  scarcely  borne.  If  larger  ones  produce  a  notable 
amelioration,  this  is  soon  followed  by  a  far  more  important  affection  of  Uie 
deeper  parts.  Under  mild  doses  of  these  astringents  the  affection  seems  to  be 
yielding,  wlien  suddenly  the  acute  stage  returns,  to  again  become  relieved,  and 
again  to  be  followed  by  idapse,  until  the  attack  of  apoplexy  itself  comes  on. 
After  several  of  such  relapses,  ectropion  supervenes — ^tne  ecir6piQ»  $6fule  d 
the  ancients. 

In  another  form,  a  kind  of  purulent  ophthalmia  is  observed,  being  accom- 
panied by  much  photophobia,  and  an  abundant  secretion  of  yellowish,  viscous 
mucus  at  the  cage  of  the  eyelids.  There  is  here  the  same  intolerance  of 
astringents  and  the  same  disposition  to  relapse ;  and  affection  ^f  the  cornea^ 
leading  to  ulcers,  pannus,  and  blindness,  may  be  the  result. 

This  ophthalmia  may  long  precede  the  attack  of  apoplexy,  the  period  in  Dj% 
Quadri's  experience  never  having  been  less  than  one  or  more  than  three 
years.  The  prognosis  is  not  a  favourable  one.  Left  to  itself,  the  disease  gets 
vorse  and  worse,  and  ends  in  apoplexy ;  and  although  by  the  aid  of  art  it 
may  be  relieved,  and  the  intervals  of  relapse  render^  longer,  a  radical  cure 
never  is  produced.  The  palpebral  flux,  capable  of  much  amelioration,  is  rarely 
cured,  and  the  blennorrhceal  ophthalmia  is  almost  always  followed  by  a  {)aamus9 
wbich  the  frequent  returns  of  the  disease  render  incurable.  In  treating  the 
disease,  the  prophylaxis  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  the  slightest  error  of 
i^gimen  leading  to  relapse.  The  medical  treatment  of  the  apoplexy  requires 
no  descripticm ;  but  Dr.  Quadri  states  that  he  has  derived  great  advantage 
from  the  red  sulphuret  of  mercorv  combined  with  a  little  aloes.  Ck)llyria  are 
ill  borne,  and  ointments,  such  as  /aniu's  or  the  Edinburgh  citrine,  both  used 
diluted,  are  preferable.  The  blennorrhceal  form  requires  caustic  substances  to 
be  used  with  the  extremest  caution.  Local  and  general  bleeding  is  here  of 
great  value,  and  may  often  arrest  the  progress  of  a  relapse.  Blistenng  the  nape 
must  be  rigorously  prohibit-ed,  as  rather  disposing  to  than  preventive  of 
apoplexy. 

VI.  Que  of  Mfopaikie  Luxation,    By  Dr.  Fbikdberg. 
(Osterreu^hische  2^it8chrift,  1857,  No.  L) 

O.  H.,  when  fifteen  months  old,  fell  with  his  left  hand  stretched  out,  and 
some  hours  after  complained  of  pain  in  the  arm.  Two  days  later,  swelling  was 
observed  at  the  wrist,  as  well  as  at  the  shoulder  and  left  cervical  region ;  that 
of  the  latter  parts  not  disappearing  for  five  or  six  weeks.  It  was  found  then, 
that  although  the  child  could  use  its  arm,  it  forbore  as  far  as  possible,  occa- 
sionally complaining  of  pain  in  it.  At  a  still  later  period,  frequent  fugitive 
convulsive  movements  of  the  limb  appeared,  as  well  as  progressive  ema- 
ciation. 

Various  means  having  been  uselessly  tried,  the  boy,  two  years  after  the  acci- 
dent, was  brought  to  the  authot^s  Klinik.  The  left  arm  was  then  found  to  be 
an  inch  longer  than  the  right.  The  upper  arm  had  lost  a  sixth  of  its  circum- 
ference, but  the  other  parts  of  the  extremity  were  less  emaciated.  The  ema- 
ciation affected  the  pectoralia  major,  the  latissimus  dorsi,  the  anterior  superior 
portion  of  the  trapezius,  and  all  the  muscles  proceeding  from  the  shoulder-blade 
to  the  arm.  The  middle  portion  of  the  deltoid  had  alaiost  disappeared,  as  had 
the  tupra-ifittaius  at  its  external  two-thirds.  The  scapula  andnumerus  were 
normally  aeveloped.  The  acetabulum  was  emptv,  but  its  capsule  was  not 
thickened.  The  head  of  the  humerus,  which  had  sunk  downwards  an  inch, 
could  be  easily  restored  to  its  place,  from  which,  however,  it  immediately  fell 
down  again.  Slight  fibrillary  contractions  were  observed  in  the  muscles  about 
the  shoulder,  tbe  force  of  which,  was  somewhat  increased  on  the  application  of 
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cold.  The  child  could  not  execute  vaj  movement  of  the  upper  arm ;  irhile 
electricity  onlj  excited  feeble  contractions  in  the  pectoralis,  laiiuimnt,  and  m 
portion  of  the  deltoid,  the  middle  of  this  last  and  all  the  muscles  of  the  humerus 
Dcing  insensible  to  its  action. 

The  efaild's  health  and  development  were  good,  and  the  author  saw  him  vet 
a  year  later.  The  affection  had  continued  to  make  progress,  so  that  the  left 
arm  was  a  fourth  less  in  circumference  than  the  right,  and  hune;  motionless  by 
the  side ;  while  the  elasticity  of  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm  haa  diminished,  as 
had  the  power  of  using  the  hand.  The  muscles  attached  to  the  humerus 
seemed  like  mere  thin  relaxed  cords,  and  its  development,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  scapula,  had  been  remarkably  retarded.  The  disappearance  of  the  deltoid 
was  almost  complete,  and  the  glenoid  cavity  seemed  to  have  become  more 
superficial.  The  lower  half  of  the  trapezitu  and  the  rhomboidetu  had  also  re- 
markabl;^  diminished. 

Thus  it  appears  that  all  the  symptoms  which  have  been  assi^ed  to  the  so* 
called  proffreuive  museuhtr  atrophy  may  arise  from  traumatic  inflammation  of 
muscles.  At  the  time  of  the  accident  in  this  case,  the  muscles  surrounding 
the  shoulder-joint  underwent  violent  traction  through  the  sudden  pushinfi^ 
upwards  of  tbe  head  of  the  humerus.  This  was  followed  by  pain  and  increased 
sensibility,  and  afterwards  by  the  relaxed  state  of  the  arm.  The  inflammation 
not  being  dissipated,  led  to  degenerative  atrophy,  which  extended  from  the 
niusdes  originally  involved  to  the  others  in  their  vicinity. 

In  explanation  of  the  direction  taken  by  the  luxated  humerus.  Dr.  Treidberg 
observes,  that  the  disturbance  of  the  nutrition  of  muscles,  which  leading  to 
their  relaxation,  may  permit  dislocation,  may  occur  in  various  ways,  whether 
from  the  operation  of  violence,  the  propaontion  of  inflammation  from  a  joint, 
the  poisoning  the  blood  as  by  lead,  or  scanatina  contagion,  through  a  continued 
interruption  of  innervation,  or  a  diminution  of  the  supply  of  arterial  blood,  &c. 
This  deprivation  of  their  elasticity  renders  them  unable  to  oppose  the  action 
of  their  antagonists.  This  myopathic  luxation  may  occur  in  different  joints 
under  more  or  less  complicated  conditions ;  and  it  is  met  with  in  its  simplest 
form  in  the  shoulder.  Here  it  might  indeed  a  priori  be  especially  expected  to 
occur,  owing  to  the  extensibilitv  of  the  capsule  and  ligaments,  rendering  the 
retention  of  the  head  of  the  bone  within  the  cavity  exclasively  a  muscular 
action.  And  thus  it  is,  while  in  the  shoulder-joint  a  complete  luxation  may 
be  the  immediate  effect  of  a  myopathic  paralysis,  in  other  joints  such  luxatioa 
is  at  first  only  incomplete,  its  completion  depending  upon  other  secondary 
circumstances.  For  tne  production  of  a  dislocation  perpendicularly  down- 
wards, as  observed  in  the  present  case,  it  is  essential  that  the  supra-tpiMatur 
muscle  be  either  torn,  or  have  lost  its  elasticity  in  consequence  of  the  distur- 
bance  that  has  been  produced  in  its  nutrition. 


YII.  Rupture  of  the  Bight  Rectut  Abdominis  Muscle.    By  Dr.  RiCHAansoN. 
(American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  Jan.  1857,  p.  41.) 

On  Feb.  29th,  a  healthy  athletic  young  man,  arod  twenty-cipht,  imniediately" 
after  hopping  over  a  narrow  ditch,  was  seized  witn  acute,  persistent  pain  about 
two  inches  below,  and  to  the  right  of,  the  umbilicus.  He  heard  a  distinct 
snap ;  and  nausea,  together  with  unavailfng  desire  to  evacuate  the  bowels,, 
although  he  had  recently  had  a  stool,  came  on  on  March  1st.  There  was  an 
increase  of  pain,  frequent  vomiting,  and  constipation,  together  with  marked 
rigidity  and  increasca  sensibility  all  over  the  abdomen,  wnile  at  the  seat  of 
injury  a  flat  intumescence  was  observed.  Leeches  and  then  ice  were  applied 
to  this,  and  cliloroform  was  admbibtered  occasionally.  Next  day,  as  the 
patient's  condition  was  aggravated,  it  was  determined  to  operate,  under  the 
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idea  that  a  strangulated  ventral  hernia  was  present.  The  fiucia  profttnda  was 
exceedingly  tense,  and  upon  dividing  it,  a  larve  coagalum  of  black  blood 
was  found  occupying  an  uregular  cavity,  venr  Eke  that  of  a  diffused  false 
aneurism.  It  was  supposed  to  weigh  about  half  a  pound,  and  pressed  deeply 
upon  the  peritoneum  and  boweb.  The  peritoneum  was  found  unininred,  and 
advanced  forwards  as  the  coagulum  was  removed.  When  this  was  effected,  the 
nature  of  the  accident  became  apparent.  The  right  rectus  abdominis,  with  the 
corresponding  epigastric  artery  and  its  accompanying  vessels  and  nerves,  as 
well  as  the  sheath  of  the  rectus,  were  torn  completely  across,  the  ends  of  the 
muscle  having  retracted,  and  being  one  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  apart. 
"The  precise  point  of  rupture  was  a  central  one  between  the  right  linea  alba 
and  linea  semilunaris,  ana  the  linea  transversa  which  intersects  tiie  umbilicus, 
and  the  linea  transversa  next  below  it."  No  ligature  was  employed,  torsion 
being  applied  to  one  artery,  and  warm-water  dressing  to  the  wound.  On  the 
4th,  a  considerable  coagulum  was  found  again  occupying  the  cavity  of  the 
wound,  and  resting  on  the  peritoneum ;  but  there  was  not  much  tenderness  of 
the  abdomen.  Sleep  had  oeen  procured  by  morphia,  and  as  no  stool  had 
occurred  since  the  accident,  aperients  were  ordered.  From  this  time  the 
patient  went  on  well,  the  wound  healing  kindlv,  leaving  a  depressed  surface. 

In  relation  to  this  case,  we  mi^  furnish  a  snort  account  of  a  paper  recently 
contributed  by  Virchow  to  the  Wiirzburg  *  Verhandlungen'  (band  vii.  p.  213), 
bearino^  the  title.  On  Inilammation  and  Rupture  of  the  Kectus  Abdomims. 

During  the  last  few  years,  several  cases  of  inflammation  and  rupture  of  this 
muscle  have  come  under  his  notice,  which  have  proved  interestme  from  the 
analogy  they  bear  to  examples  of  myocarditis  ana  rupture  of  the  neart.  In 
most  of  the  cases,  the  rupture  has  occurred  about  midway  between  the  umbi- 
licus and  the  pubes,  usually  being  confined  to  one  side.  In  some  cases  in  which 
he  has  found  parenchymatous  changes  without  rupture,  these  have  always  been 
found  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  muscle. 

Isolated  rupture  of  muscles  from  external  violence  are  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence ;  and  woere  great  traction  has  been  exerted,  it  is  rather  the  tendon  than 
the  muscle  that  gives  way.  So,  too,  the  ruptures  which  sometimes  take  place 
from  excessive  action,  as  in  tetanus,  must  be  very  rare,  and  of  a  microscopic 
character.  Those  resulting  from  excessive  rigor  mortis,  described  by  Bold* 
tansky,  M.  Virchow  has  never  seen.  The  comparatively  frequent  parenchy- 
matous or  spontaneous  rupture  presupposes  organic  changes  of  the  muscle, 
inducing  a  pathological  fragilitj.  It  is  characterized  by  the  slight  amount  of 
force  necessary  for  its  production,  and  the  existence  of  changes  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  rupture,  which  are  not  infrequently,  to  greater  or  less 
extent,  in  other  parts  or  the  muscle.  These  changes  Virchow  lias  exactly  de- 
scribed in  his  account  of  muscular  inflammation,  in  the  'Archiv*  (band  iv. 
p.  266).  They  may  consist  in  either  a  true  fatty  metamorphosis  of  the  interior 
of  the  primary  bundles,  or  of  peculiar  softenings  which  at  u»t  lead  to  a  granular 
daKueration  of  the  muscular  substance.  This  last  form  it  is  that  often  excites 
inmunmatory  appearances,  which  are  especially  seen  during  metastatic  pro- 
cesses, but  which  may  be  produced  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  -heart  when  its 
supplying  arteries  are  obstructed.  The  first  form  takes  place  more  slowly,  as 
in  aged  persons,  in  paralytic  parts,  and  after  protracted  muscular  inactivity. 

So  far  as  Virchow  has  observed,  rupture  of  the  rectus  has  always  been  pre- 
ceded by  this  organic  metamorphosis  of  its  substance ;  and  in  quite  recent 
cases,  the  same  changes  have  been  found  at  the  circumference  of  the  ruptured 
parts  which  have  been  found  in  diseased  but  unruptured  musde.  After  de- 
scribing the  microscopic  appearances  at  the  various  stages  of  the  affection,  he 
goes  on  to  say  that  he  has  always  found  rupture  commencing  at  the  posterior 
or  peritoneal  surface  of  the  diseased  muscle.  The  ruptured  part  becomes  at 
once  filled  with  blood,  which  coagulates  and  may  be  infiltrated,  or  projecting  and 
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visible  through  the  peritoneum.  Of  the  7  cases  Professor  Yirohow  haB  met 
vith  in  three  years,  4  occurred  in  women  aged  nineteen,  thirtj-fire,  fifty-nine, 
and  sixtT-iiTe  years ;  and  3  in  lads  of  fifteen,  twenty-tiro,  and  twenty-three 
years.  Tour  of  the  cases  were  examples  of  typhus,  most  having  entered  the 
ulcerative  stage ;  in  2  others  there  was  markea  tubercnlosis,  um  in  another 
scorbutus.  In  most  of  the  cases  the  proximate  cause  of  the  niptare  was 
violent  coughing.  Yirchow  believes  that  some  of  the  cases  described  by 
authors  as  "  neuralgia  epigastrica,"  "  peritonitis  musculosus,''  **  riieumatismus 
muscul.  abdom./'  may  be  examples  ot  such  rupture,  going  on  in  certain  in- 
stances to  suppuration. 

TILL  J  CoMtributioH  to  the  StatUtics  of  Fracturei  and  DUlocatioiu,    By  Dr. 
£.  Gu&LT.    (DeuUche  Klinik,  1857 ;  Beikge,  No.  1.) 

In  this  paper,  Dr.  E.  Gurlt  furnishes  statistical  particulars  of  1631  fractures 

i occurring  in  1541  individuals)  treated  in  the  civil  hospitals  of  Berlin  during 
tve  years  (1851-6).  These  he  compares  with  the  other  statistical  accounts 
tiiat  have  been  pubUshed.  We  are  only  able  to  notice  some  of  his  tables  and 
conclusions,  and  first  we  may  give  an  abstract  of  the  comparison  he  makes 
between  his  own  figures  and  those  of  other  observers : 

8  ^  o  ^  3  • 

at        t       I        ^       P      I        11^ 

Head  k,  £u»  9»  .^  1S7  ...  198  ...  193  ...  44  ...  94  ...  60  ...  10  ...  0 

Trunk  ......  288  ...  146  ...  105  ...   69  ...  187  ...  883  ...  188  ...  78  ...  IS 

ClETicle 225  ...  148  ...  118  ...  158  ...  56  ...  273  ...  123  ...  32  ...  51 

Humenu  ...  820  ...)..«  •„    fl61  ...  184  ...  118  ...  216  ...  27  ...  46 

Fove-aim  ...  818  ...J  *  *-  '  "•1269  ...  156  ...  886  ...  309  ...  60  ...  54 

Hand 56  ...   S3  ...  63  ...    0  ...  82  ...  116  ...  157  ...  25  ...  0 

Femur 808  ...  391  ...  196  ...  380  ...  199  ...  161  ...  883  ...  S5  ...  64 

Pmtella 45  ...   28  ...  28  .^   30  ...  15  ...  88  ...  33  ...  8  ...  0 

Leg  653  ...  689  ...  880  ...  579  ...  298  ...  289  ...  283  ...  59  ...  98 

Foot 19  ...    7  ...  47  ...    0  ...  18  ...  14  ...  32  ...  11  ...  0 

Unapedfled  19  ...      10  ...  1  ...        0  ...  0  ...  0  ...  10  ...  0  ...  0 


Totoll    ...  3847  ...  1610  ...  1441  ...  1733  ...  1086  ...  1901  ...  1681  ...  836  ...  831 

We  may  notice  the  following  of  the  author's  observations : 

1.  The  ReUUive  Frequence  ^  eeriam  Fraeturea. — ^By  the  above  table,  it  will 
be  seen  that,  while  in  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  9,  the  number  of  fractures  of  the 
lower  extremity  £sr  exceeds  thiU;  of  the  upper,  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  casein 
Nos.  6,  7*  and  8.  This  probably  arises  from  the  former  series  not  embracing 
out-patients  treated  at  their  own  homes,  as  is  the  case  with  many  persons  suf 
fering  from  fractures  of  the  upper  extremities. 

2.  Sex  and  4^. — ^Aithou^h  the  great  predomuaance  of  male  subjects  is  well 
known,  yet  this  is  stated  m  very  different  proportions  by  different  authors. 
Thus,  maigaigne  states  it  at  2^  to  ],  Lente  at  about  8  to  1,  Matieiowski  at 
2  to  1,  Middddorpf  at  3  to  1,  Mebes  at  3|  to  1,  and  Gurlt  at  3i  to  1.  These 
proportions  are  quite  destroyed  in  particular  fractures,  as,  for  example,  in  that 
of  tne  neck  of  the  femur,  wmch  in  the  author's  cases  presented  itself  forty-five 
times  in  women  to  thirty-one  times  in  men — this  depending  upon  the  influence 
exerted  by  age  in  determining  the  proportion  of  fractures.  From  another 
table,  given  by  Dr.  Gurlt,  it  appears  that,  while  little  difference  exists  between 
the  sexes  early  in  life;,  as  tliis  advances  females  are  more  and  more  favoured 
until  after  forty,  when  the  male  predominance  declines,  and  after  seventy  ia 
replaced  by  that  of  females.    The  following  is  another  comparative  table : 
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AgM.         Maliiaigne.  Lente.        Katicjowiki.  Gnrlt.  Mebes. 

M.       F.    Tot.      Totals.       M.    F.     Tot.        M.      F.     Tot.         M.  F.  Tot. 

Ito  10  ...  4fi  IS  63  ...  95  ...  64  37  91  ...  177  86  265  ...  18  9  37 

11  to  30  ...  179  25  204  ...  231  ...  118  48  161  ...'  167  96  '  19^  .:.  55  C  59 

31  to  80  ...  369  '  87  856  ...  454  .-..  114  88  153  ...  349  35  374  ...  64  18  67 

81  to  40  ...  84«  87  483  ...  413  ...  158  86  189  ...-306  18  334  ...  86  7  48 

41  to  50  ....  8U  94  .410  ...  317  ...  116  43  158  ....136  18  154  ...  41  16  57 

51  to  60  ...  368  158  436  ...  85  ...  116  58  169  ...  105  ^0  15j^  ...  30  14  84 

61  to  70  ...  188  188  816  ...  40  ...  47  47  94  ...'  41  81  '  73  ...  13  11  38 

Above  70  ...  76  95  170  ...   8  ...  37  45  72  ...*  13  ^4  '  4^  ...  10  1  11 

Totals   ...1680  4^97  3877  ...1538  ...  765  881  1086  ...1098  390  1888  ...  344  77  831 

Dr.  Gurlt  explains  the  larger  proportion  of  children  contained  in  his  own. 
portions  of  the  above  table  by  the  fact  that  he  has  embraced  in  it  cases  of  that 
age  that  are  usually  treated  as  out-patients,  or  at  special'  hospitals.  Another 
table  he  gives  shows  the  influence  exerted  by  age  on  speciarfractures.  Thus, 
below  fifteen  in  his  cases  there  is  no  example  of  fracture  of  the  spine,  ribs, 
olecranon,  patella,  or  malleoli ;  while  there  are  more  fractures  of  the  upper 
extremity  than  at  any  other  period  of  life.  Thus,  among  the  1G81  fractures, 
there  occurred  between  the  ages  of  one  and  ten  49  fractures  of  the  clavicle, 
44  of  the  condyles  of  the  humerus,  and  46  of  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm.  The 
preponderance  of  fractures  of  the  upper  extremity  is  considerably  greater 
during  the  first  decennial  period  than  later.  Thus,  while  in  the  period  one  to 
ten  vears  the  fractures  of  the  upper  extremity  amounted  to  196,  and  those  of 
the  lower  to  62,  in  the  period  twenty-one  to  thirty  years  the  former  were  ]  25, 
and  the  latter  84.  The  proportion  which  fracture  of  the  thigh  bears  to  that 
of  the  leg  at  different  ages  is  also  seen  in  the  following  table : 

•         «•••* 

•    l.tolO.  11  to  20.    21  to  80.    31  to  40.    41  to  SO.    51  to^eo..  61  to  70.    AboreZO. 
BodToffemnr      51    ...18")^  .    11^, ^       9"),,         6^,-.      .7y-«.     ISV-,,         9")„j. 

Leg    11    ...  30 53 M  29  86  ." 7  6 

3.  Proportio»  to  Population. — Comparing,  the  numbers  of  his  cases  with 
that  of  the  civil  inhabitants  of  Berlin,  the  author  finds  remarkable  differences 
as  to  age  and  sex.    Thus:.  

Firom   6  to  14,  about  1  fracture  in  256  males  and  895  females. 
„      1  to  14,     „     1         „         252         ,,  •     568      „ 
„    15  to  60,     „     1         „         167         „      1051      „ 
Above      60,     „     1         „         134        „        160      „ 

4.  Time  of  ike  Tear. — ^Acootdioff  to  a  table  given  b^  the  author,  in  which 
the  fractures  are  distriboted  acoorain^  to  the  months  in  which  they  have  oc- 
curred, the  greatest  number  happen  in  January,  February,  and  March ;  then 
in  June,  July,  and  August ;  next  in  September,  October,  and  November ;  the 
fewest  oocurnng  in  December,  May,  and  April.  '[Hiis  proportion  is,  however, 
not  constant,  for  there  is  no  single  month  auring  the  uve  years  that  has  not 
varied  in  this  respect. 

The  author  makes  other  observations  upon  the  side  of  the  body  in  which 
the  fractures  preferentially  occur,  the  proportion  of  compound  to  simple  frac- 
tures (in  his  cases  fifteen  per  cent.),  &c. ;  but  these  do  not  seem  of  sufficient 
interest  to  call  for  notice. 

Dislocatiotu. — ^These,  observed  over  the  same  space  of  time,  are  compara- 
tively few  in  number,  and  arc  compared  by  the  author  with  the  figures  fur- 
nished by  Malgaigne  and  Norris. 
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Ualgalgne.    . 

Konis. 

Onrlt 

• 

DbloMtloiif. 

Total. 

Total. 

M. 

W. 

1 

Total. 

Jaw 

.      8     ... 

22     

«. 

2 

2 

Spine 

.      6     ... 

1     

— 

-* 

— 

Saoro-iliac  symphysis 

.      1     ... 

—     

— 

— 

— 

Clavicle    •    .     .    . 

.    42    ... 

12    

6 

~» 

6 

Shoulder  .... 

.  370    ... 

101    

48 

17 

65 

Elbow 

.    52     ... 

19     

12 

6 

18 

Wrist 

.    16    ... 

4    

1 

1 

2 

Thumb     .... 

.    21     ... 

6     

6 

^^ 

6 

Fingers     .... 

.    10     ... 

2     

1 

1 

2 

Hip 

.    40    ... 

21     

13 

2 

15 

Knee 

.      9     ... 

1     

3 

— ~ 

3 

PateUa     .... 

.      2     ... 

— 

2 

1 

3 

Ankle 

.    31     ... 

2     

— . 

— 

.— 

Metatarsus    .    .    . 

.      2     ... 

3     

2 

.»» 

2 

Toes 

•                        •  •  • 

1     

— 

— 

— 

Totals     ...  609     ...  174     94    ...    30    ...  124 

In  relation  to  sex,  the  author  gives  the  following  comparison  at  different 
ages,  taking  all  the  dislocations  together : 

Halgaigne. 


Ages. 

M. 

F. 

2tol0    .     .    . 

...      6 

...      2 

lltol5     .     .    . 

...    12 

...      1 

16to25     .    .    . 

...    68 

...     11 

26to45     .    .    . 

...  168 

...     45 

46to60    .    .    . 

...  145 

...     40 

61to70    .    .    . 

...    68 

...    37 

Above  70  .    .    . 

...    22 

...     18 

Not  given  .    .    • 

.    .    .    — 

...    — 

Onrlt 

• 

M. 

F. 

5 

1 

5 

— 

22 

4 

35 

9 

20 

6 

1 

4 

2 

5 

6 

^^ 

^» 

i— 

95 

... 

29 

CombituUion  of  Fractures  and  DUlocaiions. — ^In  the  1631  fractures  reported 
by  Dr.  Gurlt,  there  were  24  examples  of  a  combination  of  dislocations ;  in  10 
of  these  the  dislocations  occurring  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  in  14  com- 
plicating the  same  extremity.  Of  these,  7  were  examples  of  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  humerus  with  dislocation ;  2  fracture  of  the  scapula  with  dislo- 
cation of  the  humerus ;  4  fracture  of  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus  with 
dislocation  of  the  elbow ;  and  1  fracture  vrith  dislocation  of  the  metatarsi. 
Malgaigne  states  that  amons  2353  fractures  observed  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  only 
4  were  complicated  with  dislocation;  while  in  1054  observed  at  the  St.  Louis, 
13  dislocations  also  occuired. 


IX.  The  ResuUi  of  100  LiikotrUy  OperaiioH$.    'Bj  Dr.  ViciOE  V.  Iyakchich. 

(Wien  Wochenschnft,  1856,  Beilage  to  51.) 

In  this  paper  Dr.  v.  Ivanchich,  of  Vicuna,  furnishes  a  chronological  list  of 
100  cases  of  lithotrity  that  have  occurred  to  liim,  giYing[  the  name  of  each 
patient,  and  a  very  suort  summary  of  the  particulars  of  his  case.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  conclusions  he  arrives  at  from  a  general  view  of  the  whole  number. 
1.  The  <tffe9  were  as  follows : 
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18  and  under  20 4 

20  „  30 1 

30  „  40 3 

40  „  50 9 

60  „  00 31 

60  „  70 35 

70  „  76 17 

2.  There  were  3  females  and  97  males.  3.  Of  the  100  patients,  87  reco- 
vered, and  13  died.  Six  of  the  recoTeries,  owing  to  the  presence  of  other 
important  complications,  were  incomplete ;  complete  recovery,  therefore,  taking 
place  in  81.  Eight  of  the  1 3  deaths  were  due  to  fatal  causes  forei^  to  the  opera- 
tion, so  that  but  5  of  these  actually  ensued  from  the  operation  itself.  4.  The 
calculi  in  5  cases  were  composed  of  oxalate  of  lime ;  m  4,  the  nuclei  were  of 
uric  acid,  and  the  exterior  phosphatic ;  in  31  there  were  phosphatic,  and  in  60 
uric  acid,  calculi.  5.  The  wances  averaged  about  8.  6.  The  mean  duration 
of  the  lithotriptic  treatment  was  thirty-six  to  thirty-seven  days.  7.  The  great- 
est weight  ol  the  calculous  mass  that  was  removed  exceeded  32  dracluns 
(8  Loth; ;  the  least  amounted  to  a  drachm.  8.  Among  the  100  cases  there 
were  10  single  and  2  double  relapses.  9.  Fifteen  of  the  operations  were  per- 
formed under  partial  or  complete  narcosis,  verifying  the  correctness  of  the 
conclusions  drawn  by  the  author  in  his  essay  upon  the  advantage  of  inducing 
narcosis  in  lithotripsy.  10.  The  patients  were  natives  of  the  following  coun- 
tries : — 32  Austria^  32  Hungary,  6  Bohemia,  4  Moravia,  4  Servia,  4  Hamburg, 
3  Bavaria,  3  Russia,  2  Croatia,  2  Saxony,  2  Prussia,  1  Gallicia,  1  Italy,  1  Scla- 
vonia>  1  Dalmatia,  2  Hanover,  and  1  Moldavia. 


QUARTERLY     REPORT     ON     MIDWIFERY. 

Bt  Robert  Babnes,  M.D.  (Lond.) 

Z.ETT80MIAM     LECTUREB    ON     MIDWIFERY,    ETC.    ETC. 
I.  PhTSIDLOGT  and  PATHOLOOr  Of  THE  UxiHPBEGNATED  StaTE. 

1.  A  Few  TTorcU  on  SterilUy^    By  Dr.  Cabl  Mayeii.     (Virchow's  Arch., 

Sept.  1856.) 

2.  The  EMployment  of  Carbonic  Acid  Gas  at  a  Local  Anasthetie  in  Painful 
Afeciions  of  the  Womb.  By  M.  Eollin.  (L' Union  M^cale,  Dec.  30th, 
1856.) 

3.  The  History  and  Statistics  of  Ocariotom^y  and  the  circutnstances  under  tchieh 
the  Operation  may  be  regarded  as  safe  and  expedient.  By  Geoege  H. 
Lyman,  M.D.,  Medical  Examiner,  ^Philadelphia.    Dec.  1856. 

4.  Involuntary  Production  of  the  Lacteal  Secretion  by  Electricity,    By  Dr.  A. 
I  AuBEB,  of  Macon.     (L'Union  Medicale,  Jan.  20th,  1857.) 

5.  Cure  of  Vesico-Vaginal  Fistula  by  Pinching  and  Bruising  the  Vaginal 
Mucous  Membrane.    By  Dr.  Be&tel.     (L*Uuion  Medicale,  f  cb.  1857.) 

1.  Dr.  Cabl  Mayee's  "few  words"  ostensibly  extend  over  thirty  pages.  At 
the  conclusion,  he  gives  the  following  statement  of  the  pathological  examination 
of  272  sterile  women. 

In    2,  no  uterus. 
„   60 ")  Q«  I  anteflexions. 
„  37  j       I  retroflexions. 
„  35  )  An  I  anteversions. 
„     3  J       (  retroversions. 
„  42  uiflammatory  irritations  of  the  outer  genital  orgons  and  os  vagince ; 

and  amongst  these,  in  fourteen  women  long  married,  an  unbroken 

hymen. 


ft 

99 
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In  51  chronic  eudometritia. 
„  25  cfavonic  oophoritis^ 
„  23  ovarian  tymonra.  .  .... 

„  12  uterine  polypi. 

„     6  fibroid  tiunours.  of  .utcms.    .         .     . 

9  hTpertxophf  .of  ntema. 
1  eiephantiaaia  of.onter.eenitals. 

6  women,  no  paihologicfd  condition  of  genitals  was  found. 
„   16  anteflexions — ^1,  irritation  of  pudenda;   4,  endometritis  dironica; 
5,  oophoritis  chroidca;  3,  ovarian  tomonrs;  1,  polypus;  2,  hyper- 
trophv  of  uterus. 
„  13  retroflexions — ^1,  irritation  of  pfudenda ;  6,  endometritis  chromes ;  3, 
oophoritis  chromea;    2,  ovarian  tumours;   1,  fibroid  tumour;   1, 
elephantiasis  of  pudendi. 
„  10  anteversions — ^2,  irritation  of  tmdendi;  3,  endometritis;  2»  ovarian 

tumour;  1,  polypus  utero;  2,  nypertrophy  of  uterus. 
„     1  retroversion  there  was  chronic  oophoritis. 

2.  M.  FoUin  describes  a  method  of  applying^cari)omc  acid  gas  to  the  uterus. 
He  confirms  bj  his  experience  the  utility  of  Dr.  Simpson's  mode  of  treating 
painful  conditions  of  tne  womb  by  means  of  this  agent. 

3.  From  time  to  time  we  have  had  several  statistical  auahses  of  the  eases  m 
which  ovariotomy  has  been  attempted  or  performed.  Dr.  Lyman's— the  most 
recent-rembodies  additional  facts,  some  of  which  we  extract.  Dr.  Lyman's 
researches  embrace  300  cases.  Of  these,  33  were  performed  by  Dr.  W.  L. 
Atlee,  32  by  Dr.  F.  Bird,  and  50  by  Dr.  Cla^ .  Of  Dr.  Atlee's  cases,  the 
operation  was  completed  in  19 ;  not  completed  in  4,  on  account  of  adhesions, 
&c. :  of  the  complete  operations,  11  died,  or  68  per  cent. ;  of  the  4  incom^ete 
cases,  1  died.  Of  Dr.  bird's  cases,  12  were  complete  and  20  incomplete  opera- 
tions. Of  the  complete,  4  died,  or  33  per  cent.  Of  Dr.  Clay's  cases,  40  were 
complete  and  9  incomplete.  Of  the  complete,  14  died,  or  34  per  cent.;  of  the 
incom]^te,  2  died.  (This  aceount  of  Dr.  Clay's  opei^ons  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  latest  of  that  author.  In  Dr.  Clay's  'Obstetric  Surgeiy,'  London, 
1856,  we  ftdd  the  following  summary : — 71  operations,  of  which  49  reooveared, 
and  22  d^ed.) 

Dr.  Lyman's  anaksis  shows  that : 

In  three-tenths  of  the  eases,  the  operation  could  not  be  completed. 

The  rate  of  mortality  in  all  the  operations  was  40*13  per  cent. 

In  seven-tenths,  the  operation  was  completed,  with  a  resultiiig  mortality  of 
42*78  per  cent. 

In  tne  unfinished  operation,  the  mortality  was  30*68  j^er  cent. 

The  proportion  between  the  whole  numbler  of  recovenes  q/ter  ike  removal  of 
the  tumour,  and  the  whole  number  of  operations  undertaken  in  hope  of  such  a 
result,  we  find  to  be  as  39*66  to  100,  or  less  than  two-fifths ! 

Adhesions  caused  the  abandonment  of  the  operation  in  22*06  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number,  or  cauaed  77*27  per  cent,  of  the  failures. 

(Dr.  Clay  states  that  adhesions  constitute  no  contra-indication  to  the  opeia- 
tion-~except  pelvic  adhesions.) 

No  tumour  was  found  in  nearly  three  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

When  adhesions  complicated  the  removal,  47'82  per  cent,  died;  when  no 
adhesions  complicated  toe  removal,  32  per  cent,  only  died* 

Of  the  whole  number  of  short  incisions,  30*76  per  cent,  died ;  of  those 
completed,  38*33  per  cent,  died;  of  those  not  completed,  22*80  per  cent,  only 
died. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  long  incisions,  41*95  per  cent,  died;  of  those  com- 
pleted, 41*46  died;  of  those  not  completed,  45  per  cent.  died. 

Previous  tapping  does  not  always  cause  adhesions. 
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As  far  as  tiiese  cases  go,  the  mortality  is  least  between  the  ages  of  fifty  and 
sixty,  and  greatest  under  twenty. 

The  morUlity  is  least  when  the  disease  is  of  between  three  and  four  years' 
dnralion. 

There  is  but  little  difference  in  the  mortality  between  the  married  and  single. 

The  right  ovary  is  more  often  diseased  than  the  left,  though  less  so  than 
often  stated. 

Of  tlie  aboTe  fatal  oases,  48'35  per  cent,  were  from  peritonitis,  25*52  per 
qent.  from  hemorrhage. 

Death  ensued,  upon  an  ayerage,  on  the  eighth  day,  the  average  of  deaths 
from  peritonitis  bemg  also  the  eighth  day ;  and  of  those  from  hremorrhage, 
twenty-two  hours. 

In  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  important  erxtxrs  of  dii^osis 
occurred. 

Dr.  Lyman  submits  the  following  deductions : 

(1.)  'iftie  mortality  attendant  upon  ovariotomy  is  no  greater  than  it  is  after 
other  capital  operations. 

(2.)  The  mortality  resulting  from  extensive  incisions  of  the  peritoneum  is 
generally  over-estimated. 

^3.)  Fully-developed  cystic  disease  tends  rapidly  to  a  fatal  result. 

(4.)  No  method  of  treatment  heretofore  devised  for  it  is  so  successful  as 
extirpation — excepting,  possiblj[,  that  by  injection  with  iodine,  of  the  results 
of  which  we  have  as  yet  insufficient  statistics. 

(5.)  The  operation  is  unjustifiable  in  the  eariy  stages  of  the  disease. 

(6.)  After  active  development  has  commenced,  with  the  supervention  of 
constitutional  symptoms^  the  sooner  the  operation  is  performed,  the  greater  the 
chance  of  recovery. 

(7.)  No  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  length  of  the  incisioin,  other  than  the 
general  one — ^that  the  shorter  it  is,  the  less  the  mortalil^ ;  and  that  therefore 
tne  primary  incision  should  always  be  small,  and  extenaed  afterwards  as  may 
be  necessary,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  each  particular  case. 

(8.)  If,  alter  the  operation  is  commenced,  extensive  adhesions  should  be  dis* 
covered,  either  the  complete  abandonment  of  the  intended  extirpation,  or  the 
attempt  to  cause  suppuration  and  gradual  contraction  of  the  cyst  by  means  of 
a  permanent  external  opening,  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  ^vision  of  the  ad- 
hesions and  completion  of  the  operation,  as  originally  designed. 

4.  The  observation  of  Dr.  Anber  is  exceedingly  interesting.  He  was  apply- 
ing the  volta-faradic  apparatus  of  Duchenne  on  the  right  breast  of  a  woman 
who  bad  been  delivered  seven  months,  who  had  not  suckled.  The  object  of 
applying  it  was  to  remove  an  anaesthesia  of  the  skin.  After  the  third  applica- 
tion, the  patient  complained  of  being  a*  $hewu  after  her  milk  fever,  and  obliged 
to  cover  her  breasts,  both  of  which  moistened  her  dress.  On  the  fifth  application, 
some  milk,  of  which  a  spoonful  was  collected,  was  examined  by  microscope. 
It  seemed  quite  similar  to  that  of  a  woman  newly  delivered. 

Dr.  Auber  refers  to  a  case  in  which  the  lacteal  secretion  was  in  b'ke  manner 
produced  by  M.  BecquereL  He  anticipates  the  possibility  of  thus  making  any 
woman  fit  to  suckle. 

5.  Dr.  Bertel  records  a  case  of  cure  of  vesico-vaginal  fistula  by  a  method 
which  consists  in  pinching  and  crushing  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane.  A 
woman,  aged  fifty,  had  suffered  from  a  fistula  for  fourteen  years.  It  was 
deeply-seated,  and  engaged  the  body  of  the  bladder  on  a  level  with  the  os 
tincse.  It  was  capable  of  admitting  the  tip  of  the  finger  through  the  vagina 
into  the  bladder.  It  was  slightly  oval ;  its  larger  extremity  was  directed  to- 
wards the  fundus  of  the  bla&er ;  its  edges  are  somewhat  thickened  and  hard : 
it  was  not  funnel-shaped.  The  lesion  fouoweda  laborious  delivery.  M.  Bertel 
applied  a  pinching  instrument  to  nip  the  edges  of  the  fistula  together,  which  he 
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promiBes  to  describe  hereafter  when  made  more  preBentable  and  scientific.  On 
the  third  day  it  was  found  that  no  urine  escaped  into  the  vagina.  On  removing 
the  instrument^  the  opening  was  found  dosed.  In  its  place  was  a  ridge  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour,  easily  bleeding,  half  the  size  of  a  cherry.  Henceforth  all 
urine  passed  by  the  urethra— no  opening  could  be  detected.  The  cure  Dr. 
Bertel  describes  as  perfect. 

IL  PlITSIOLOGT  AND  PATHOLOGY  OF  PbEGNAKCT. 

1.  Oh  ike  Apiiindefor  Cxineepiion  and  the  Duration  of  Tregnanai  i%  Women. 
By  Prof:  W.  L.  Gkbnsee.    (Schmidt's  Jabrb.,  No.  12.    1856.^ 

2.  On  the  Inutnity  of  Pregnant  Women,    Bv  Ideler.     (Annalen  des  Charitd- 
Krankenhauses  zu  Benin.    1  Heft,  1856.) 

3.  The  Fkwtioiogieal  Glyeo9una  of  I^ing-in,  Suckling^  and  tome  Pregnant 

Women.    By  H.  Blot,  M.D.     (Gaz.  Hebd.    1S56.) 

4.  Pregnancy  in  a  Two-homed   Uterus.     By  Dr.  Lcmpe.     (WochenbL 
^     Zeitschr.  der  k.  k.  Gesellssch.  d.  Aerzte  zu  Wien.    August,  1856.) 

1.  Professor  Grenser's  interesting  communication  is  in  the  form  of  an 
invitation  to  German  physicians  to  collect  observations  on  the  ^titude  for 
conception  and  the  duration  of  pregnancy.  He  refers  to  the  ovular  theory 
and  tne  obscr^-ations  of  Bischoff^  and  lays  down  the  following  points  as  those 
which  call  for  investigation : 

(1.)  The  duration  of  menstruation. 

(2.)  The  moment  when  the  rupture  of  the  Graafian  follicle  and  the  escape  of 
the  ovulum  take  place. 

f  3.)  The  duration  of  the  aptitude  for  fructification  of  the  escaped  ovulum. 

[4.)  The  life-duration  of  the  ovule  within  the  female  genitals ;  and  lastly, 

^5.)  The  menstruation  tvpe. 

(6.)  Whether  there  realty  exist  in  woman  an  interval  between  the  menstrua- 
tion periods,  during  which  complete  coitus  cannot  be  fruitful ;  whether  this  can 
only  DC  the  case  in  the  four-weeklv  menstruation  type  and  in  deferred  men- 
struation, or  also  in  the  three-weekly  menstruation  type,  and  so  forth. 

2.  The  memoir  of  Ideler  is  an  elaborate  argumentative  essay,  written  in 
support  of  the  proposition  that  the  insanity  of  pregnant  women  proceeds  from 
pure  mental  disorders  abstracted  from  physical  lesions.    It  is  an  example  of 
the  emotional  theory  of  the  etiology  of  insanity  carried  to  excess.    Ideler,  it  is 
well  known,  holds  a  foremost  position  among^st  representatives  of  the  spi- 
ritual, as  contra-distinguished  from  the  materialist  psychologists.    He  cites 
two  cases  in  illustration  of  his  doctrine ;  and  since  it  fs  useful  to  look  at  the 
important  subject  of  insanity  in  women  as  associated  with  the  functional 
activity  or  disorder  of  the  generative  system  from  the  so-called  spiritual  point 
of  view,  we  extract  the  key-passages  of  Ideler's  commentary,  and  a  summary  of 
the  cases.    He  observes,  that  a  certain  dread  that  death  will  happen  at  the 
period  of  delivery  is  so  cbnstant  in  pregnant  women,  that  it  mav  be  looked  upon 
as  natural.    It  will  not,  he  says,  be  denied  that  the  fear  of  death  of  pregnant 
women  is  frequently  the  cause  of  severe  nervous  attacks,  abortions,  and  the 
unfortunate  course  of  delivery  and  nuerperal  state.    He  does  not,  however, 
undertake  to  follow  out  the  etiological  relation  of  the  death-fright  to  insanity. 
He  says,  that  in  many  cases  the  entire  physio^omy,  and  every  appearance  and 
act  of  the  insane,  bear  the  complete  expression  of  fear.    In  the  full  develop- 
ment of  despair,  the  patients  lament  that  the  devil,  murderers,  wild  beasts,  de- 
stroying forces  of  nature,  flames,  deluges,  rush  upon  them.    The  two  following 
cases  he  relates  as  unquestionable  instances  of  the  origin  of  mental  disorder  in 
death-fright. 

Frau  H.,  thirty-six  vears  old,  began  to  menstruate  early  in  life,  and  continued 
to  do  so  regularly.    She  married  at  twenty;  had  had  four  deliveries ;  the  first 
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Iftboor  was  accomplished  by  the  forceps,  through  which  she  was  so  sererelj 
affected,  that  her  child  had  to  be  given  over  to  a  nurse.    An  abortion  of  a  four 
or  five  months'  foetus  followed*  after  which  she  went  abroad  too  soon,  and  broueht 
on  uterine  luemorrhage  and  such  prostration  that  she  expected  to  die.    The' 
third  delivery  brought  a  full-grown  child  into  the  world.    In  1854,  being  for 
the  fourth  time  pregnant,  the  recollection  of  the  severe  forceps-delivery  and  the 
nearly  fatal  fioo<un^  was  constantly  present,  and  wrought  tne  conviction  that 
she  would  not  survive  the  next  labour.    In  consequence  of  these  depressing 
cares,  she  felt  herself  also  bodily  weak,  and  lost  her  sleep.    She  often  felt  her- 
self unequal  to  her  work,  especially  when  pains  in  the  nght  side  of  the  abdo- 
men came  on.    Having  gone  out  one  day  m  a  short  gown,  she  fancied  that  all 
the  people  in  the  streets  looked  at  her,  and  on  her  return  home  that  they  came 
throu|^  the  walls  to  mock  her.    From  this  time  she  had  the  vision  of  a  grave 
before  her,  even  during  waking.    Suddenly  she  conceived  aversion  for  her 
husband ;  fancying  he  wanted  to  murder  her,  she  tried  to  jump  out  of  the 
window.    This  anguish  increased,  so  that  at  last  a  true  outbreak  of  mania  took 
place.    No  furor.    She  was  admitted  into  the  insane  division  of  the  Charity, 
where  the  described  condition  persisted  for  several  days.     On  aecoutU  of  ker 
fregnancy^  all  eurtUive  irtatment  teas  postponsd ;  and,  for  precaution's  sake,  the 
strait-waistcoat  was  put  on.    She  was  delivered  of  a  healthy  child.    The  puer- 
peral period  ^mssed  well,  but  without  change  in  her  mental  state.    She  re- 
mained for  months  afterwards  stupid,  inactive,  buried  in  herself.    A  per- 
severing use  of  the  douche  first  aroused  her  from  this  apathy.    She  ultimately 
recovered. 

The  other  case  brought  forward  as  an  instance  of  pure  primordial  psychical 
disturbance,  is  equally  characterized  b^  evident  somatic  msorder.  The  state 
of  gestation  is  itself  a  somatic  complication  largely,  if  not  primarilj^,  concerned 
in  tne  etiology  of  these  cases  of  mental  alienation.  It  must  be  obvious  that  the 
author  has  selected  a  theme  beyond  the  power  of  human  reason  to  demonstrate : 
for  who  can  hope  to  disentangle  mind  from  matter,  and  study  the  essential 
properties  of  each  apart  from  tne  other  P 

3.  Por  the  particulars  of  Mr.  Blot's  observations,  we  refer  the  reader  to 
the  kst  Report  on  Physiobgy  in  this  Review,  Jan.  1857,  p.  250. 

4.  Dr.  Lumpe  refers  to  a  description,  published  by  him  in  1843,  in  the 
Oesterr.  Med.  W  ochenschr.,  of  the  autopsy  of  a  woman  who  died  of  metro- 

C'tonitis  four  days  after  delivery.  In  this  case  the  uterus  was  found  divided 
jitudinally  as  far  as  the  OS  internum.  The  os  internum  and  cervix  were 
simple.  The  right  cavity,  which  contained  no  ovum,  was  enlarged,  and  lined 
with  a  thin  vascular  decidua. 

The  following^  case  is  a  further  illustration  of  this  remarkable  anomaly.  A 
woman,  aged  tmrty,  who  had  lived  in  barren  wedlock  for  ten  years,  sought 
advice  on  account  of  menorrhagia  and  leucorrhoea.  Dr.  Lumpe  found  the 
external  genitals  quite  normal ;  the  vagina,  simple  for  the  first  third  from  out- 
let, was  apparently  divided  into  two  eaual  canals  throughout  the  upper  two- 
thirds.  The  septum  presented  a  complete  duplicature  of  the  vaginal  mucous 
membrane,  which  was  attached  in  front  along  the  urethra,  and  hung  loose, 
flapping  like  a  sail  behind ;  so  that  during  exploration  by  the  finger,  it  some- 
times covered  the  right  and  sometimes  the  left  cervix  in  such  a  manner,  that 
on  superficial  examination,  the  bicomute  condition  of  the  uterus  might  have 
been  overiooked.  An  unequivocal  solution  was  only  obtained  by  using  two 
fingers.  From  each  half-vagina  was  felt  a  completely  developed  cervix.  Both 
cervices  were  of  eaual  size,  and  on  same  level;  they  (uverged  from  the 
point  of  union  to  eitner  side,  nearly  at  a  right  angle ;  they  were  quite  symme- 
trical, and  provided  with  a  small  cross-fissured  os,  which  admitted  a  sound. 
No  clear  examination  of  the  bodies  of  the  uterus  could  be  made  by  palpation; 
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but  the  fnndua  appeexed  to  be  bent  rigbt  and  left,  exactly  as  was  the  case  with 
the  two  cenrices. 

Dr.  Lumpe  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  this  case  as^ain  till  some  time  after^ 
when  he  was  suddenly  called  to  separate  an  adherent  placenta.  In  performing 
tUs,  Dr.  Lumpe  found  a  complete  cavity,  bent  towards  the  left  like  a  retort ; 
the  placenta  was  adherent  to  the  fundus ;  this  had  a  remarkably  long  oval  form. 
The  rif  ht  non-pregnant  uterine-horn  had  been  so  much  hypertrophied,  that  it 
reached  nearly  naff  the  size  of  the  other.  The  vaginal  portion  of  the  right 
bom  was  auite  effaced,  and  its  orifice  only  marked  by  a  soft,  cushion-like  ring. 

Labour  nad  come  on  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  month  without  obvious 
cause,  and  had  proceeded  natunJly  and  easily  under  tolerably  strong  pains. 
The  cliild  was  deucate,  but  lively.  The  puerperal  period  was  passed  favour- 
ably. The  involution  of  the  uterus  proceeded  regularly  as  in  the  undivided 
uterus^ 
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1.  Invergtou  of  (he  Uierut  replaced  on  the  Third  Lav,    By  J.  G.  Pobter,  M.D., 

of  New  London,  Conn.     (American  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  July,  1856.) 

2.  Complele  Inversion  of  the  Uterus  at  the  time  of  Labour^  with  remarkable 
Absence  of  the  Ordinary  Symptoms.  By  W.  F.  Montgomeby,  M.D.  (Dub- 
lin Hospital  Grazette,  April,  1S56.) 

3.  A  Repelling  Bing  in  Shoulder  Presentations,    By  Dr.  Camille  Bebnabb 
.     (d'Apt).    (L'Union  M6d.,  Dec.  30th,  1856.) 

4.  Rupture  of  the  Uterus;  being  a  Sequel  to  a  Monograph  on  this  Subject  of 

1 848.    By  Jasces  D.  Tbask,  M.D.  (American  Joiuual  of  Medical  Sciences, 
July,  1856.) 

1.  Dr.  Porter's  case  of  inversion  of  the  uterus  is  an  illustration  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  replacement  on  the  third  day.  A  lady,  aged  thirty,  had  a  not  severe 
labour  on  the  ISth  of  March.  The  delivery  of  the  placenta  was  delayed  two 
hours,  owing  doubtless  to  atonv  of  the  uterus.  It  came  away  somewhat  torn, 
but  undue  interference  was  disclaimed.  Previous  and  subsequent  to  its  delivery 
there  was  much  flooding  and  great  prostration.  On  getting  up  in  bed  some 
hours  after  to  urinate,  the  uterus  made  a  complete  descent  through  the  exter- 
nal parts.  Increased  prostration  followed;  micturition  became  impossible 
until  after  the  re-position  of  the  uterus.  She  was  seen  by  Dr.  Porter  three 
days  after  the  accident.  Plooding  not  severe,  but  ^at  prostration.  The 
uterus  filled  the  vagina.  Gentle  but  gradually  increasing  force  with  the  back 
of  the  flexed  fingers  caused  the  mass  to  diminish  in  size.  As  it  grew  less  in 
dimensions  it  was  more  easily  grasped,  and  ultimately  the  uterus,  with  the 
band  encircling  and  compressiug  it,  vras  used  as  a  stem,  with  which  upward 
pressure  was  exerted.    The  restoration  then  became  much  more  rapid.    Com- 

I»lete  relief  followed  the  re-position.    A  mild  attack  of  phlegmasia  dolens  fol- 
owed,  but  she  eventually  recovered. 

2.  Dr.  Montgomery's  case  of  inversion  of  the  uterus  illustrates  another 
variation  from  the  orunarv  pathological  history  of  these  cases.  Mrs.  M.  was 
delivered  of  her  fourth  child,  head  presenting.  The  labour  had  been  lingering, 
and  two  half-drachm  doses  of  ergot  had  been  given,  with  little  apparent  effect. 
As  the  placenta  did  not  seem  likely  to  come  awav,  the  womb  being  slnsgish, 
the  nurse  was  directed  to  m^e  pressure  over  the  uterus,  while  the  doctor 
drew  upon  the  cord.  In  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  the  placenta  came  away, 
followed  on  the  instant  by  a  large  round  tumour,  which  passed  completely  out 
of  the  vagina.  This  was  ascertained  to  be  the  uterus  completely  inverted. 
It  was  returned  within  the  vagina  without  much  difficulty,  but  pressure  on  the 
fundus  failed  to  restore  it  to  its  proper  place.  There  was  some  hsemorrhage, 
lut  not  much.    There  was  a  pressing  desire  to  make  water,  but  scaifcely  any 
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other  symptom.  This  was  her  condition  when  Dr.  Montgomery  was  called  in, 
an  hour  and  a  half  after  delivery.  The  doctor  found  the  whole  pelvic  cavity 
filled  up  with  a  firm  fleshy  tumour,  perfeeiljf  intetuible ;  and  in  passing  the 
finger  along  it  upwards,  it  was  found  to  terminate  in  a  cul-de-sac  all  around. 
The  patient  was  placed  under  chloroform ;  the  tumour  grasped,  it  was  com- 
pressed as  strongly  as  possible  from  the  lateral  circunuerence  towards  the 
centre,  and  at  the  same  time  pushed  upwards  and  forwards  towards  the  umbi- 
licus ;  for  several  minutes  this  seemed  without  effect,  but  at  length  the  tumour 
began  to  yield,  receding  and  eliding  by  a  spontaneous  movement  of  the  whole 
tumour  upwards,  and  not  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  fundus,  re-entering  itself; 
and  then  all  at  once  it  almost  sprang  away  from  the  hand,  and  was  restored  to 
its  place.  The  resistance  to  the  re-position  was  so  great,  says  Dr.  Montgomery, 
that  he  does  not  think  he  could  have  succeeded  hsS  not  the  patient  been  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform.    She  did  well. 

3.  Dr.  Camille  Bernard  has  contrived  a  new  instrument  for  the  purpose  of 
pushing  back  the  shoulder  when  it  presents,  so  as  to  admit  of  bringing  dowu 
the  head  or  feet  in  its  place.  The  instrument  consists  of  a  ring  about  two 
inches  diameter,  moveable  on  two  stems  sixteen  inches  long.  It  offers  the 
following  advantages :  it  embraces  firmly  the  arm  by  its  base ;  it  pushes  back 
the  shoulder  without  danger  in  any  direction,  and  keeps  it  up  as  long  as  may 
be  desired,  whilst  you  are  either  proceeding  to  seize  it  by  the  hand,  or  to  effect 
turning  by  the  feet.  Dr.  B.  relates  a  case  in  which  he  used  his  instrument. 
The  left  shoidder  presented  the  sternum  forwards.  The  arm  was  outside  the 
vagina,  and  livid.    Child  dead.  Had  the  child  been  bom  living,  he  would  have 

? referred  turning  by  the  head ;  but  as  it  was,  he  determined  on  podalic  version. 
[e  passed  his  rmg  up  over  the  arm,  and  fixed  it  in  the  armpit  by  fixing  the 
two  stems  one  against  the  other ;  then  supporting  the  uterus  externally  with 
the  left  hand,  he  gently  pushed  back  the  shoulder ;  it  ^duallv  receded,  and 
was  soon  enclosed  within  the  vagina.  He  then  passed  his  left  hand  into  the 
uterus,  which  was  not  obstructed  bv  the  instrument,  and  having  seized  the 
right  leg,  he  imparted  a  movement  of  evolution  by  the  combined  operation  of 
traction  on  the  leg,  and  pushing  by  the  instrument.    The  woman  did  well. 

4.  Dr.  Trask's  paper  on '  the  Statistics  of  Rupture  of  the  Womb  is  a 
valuable  continuation  of  his  former  well-known  contribution  on  this  subject. 
This  first  paper  was  published  in  the  '  Ajncrican  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences' 
in  1848.  It  contained  an  analysis  of  303  cases.  He  now  adds  more  than 
100.  We  can  only  reproduce  some  of  the  more  striking  deductions.  The 
cases  now  presented,  he  says,  afford  still  further  confirmation  of  the  views 
urffed  more  especially  by  Dr.  Murphy,  that  a  diseased  condition  of  the  womb 
is  frequently  met  with  in  cases  of  this  accident.  Thus,  the  uterus  was  thin 
and  brittle  in  1  case ;  softened  in  7 ;  in  1  the  peritoneum  ica$  extensively 
detached;  in  2  the  uterus  was  in  a  scirrhous  condition ;  in  1  the  uterus  had 
long  been  diseased;  in  2,  deeply  ecehymosed;  in  1  the  walls  werefadby;  in  1 
there  was  p'cat  development  of  muscle.  Of  22  cases  in  which  the  point  is 
dbtinctly  stated,  in  19  there  was  positive  disease,  and  in  3  no  appreciable 
disease.  Dr.  Trask  observes,  that  his  second  collection  of  cases  exhibits  a 
larger  proportion  of  cases  in  which  the  womb  is  reported  to  have  been  diseased 
than  does  nis  fiirst.  He  attributes  this  to  the  greater  attention  directed  to  this 
point  since  1848.  (It  is  especially  desirable,  in  future  investigations,  to 
examine  the  structure  of  the  womb  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rent,  by  the 
aid  of  the  microscope,  and  to  note  if  the  muscular  fibres  are  advanced  in  the 
process  of  fatty  metamorphosis  which  takes  place  normally  after  labour.) 

Dr.  Trask  observes,  that  the  cases  in  which  disease  was  found  were  cases  of 
spontaneous  rupture. 

In  11  cases  the  pelvis  was  more  or  less  contracted.  The  head  was  impacted 
from  disproportion  in  3  cases.    There  was  obliquity  of  the  os  in  2  cases,  the 
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pains  being  direeted  agaiiut  the  pubea.  la  1  caae  the  descent  was  prevoited 
oj  an  enlarged  ovary. 

Bigidiig  of  the  Os. — In.  3  cases  obstinate  rigidity  of  the  os  appeared  to  be 
the  cause  of  roptare. 

Obitrmeting  JSamtk  m  tie  Vugim, — The  reabtanoe  of  these  apparently  caosed 
rapture  in  4  cases. 

Time  from  Beffimiimg  of  Labomr  io  j8i;|tt6wv.— Taking  the  whole  of  the  cases 
(i.e.x  of  both  series)  ia  which  this  is  specified,  it  is  found  that 

Rapture  oeconed  ia   6  Iraurs  and  less    .    in  38  cases. 
„  „         13        „         over   6  in  36    „ 

„  „         18        „         over  19  in  10    „ 

„  „         94        „         over  18  in  20    „ 

„  „         86        „  in  16    „ 

„  w         *8        >»  ^  1*    „ 

„  ,,         Three  days  and  less     ia  11    „ 

»  »         Foot  „  in    2    „ 

Comparing  these  with  the  duration  of  labour  in  the  15,850  cases  reported 
by  Dr.  Ck>llins,  we  find  that  80  per  cent,  terminated  withm  six  hours^  16  per 
cent,  in  from  six  to  twelve  hours. 

In  5  cases  ergot  was  given. 

SiinaiioH  of  the  Ruptttre. — In  rupture  during  pregnancy,  4  involved  the 
fundus.  During  labour :  Of  the  entire  number  of  cases,  110  are  distinctly 
spoken  of  as  involving  the  cervix,  17  the  fundus,  71  the  body  of  the  womb. 
Of  these  71,  by  far  the  larj^r  part  are  reported  as  ruptures  of  the  anterior  or 
posterior  part,  or  of  the  right  or  left  side.  In  4  cases  the  peritoneum  was 
not  involved. 

The  largest  number  of  cases  occurred  at  the  age  of  thirty  years. 

It  was  very  frequent  in  first  pregnancies. 

In  3  cases  the  rent  took  pkce  with  a  cracking  noise,  heard  by  the  patient 
or  bystanders. 

Influemce  of  Delivery  on  Mortality. — ^Total  of  all  cases  delivered,  207.  Of 
these,  77  recovered,  or  37  per  cent.  Total  of  all  cases  undelivered,  115.  Of 
these,  27  recovered,  or  23*5  per  cent. 


rV.  PhTSIOIOGT  hXn  FaTHOLOGT  op  the  EtBTTTS. 

Caae  of  Malformation  of  the  Extremities  through  Stricture,  a»  a  ConiribuOon  to 
the  Hietoru  of  Spontaneous  Amputation.  By  Dr.  Fbickhoffbb,  of  Idstein. 
(Yirchow  s  Arch,  fiir  PathoL  Anat.,  Sept,  1856.) 

Instances  of  spontaneous  amputatioa  of  the  foetal  limbs  in  utero,  especially 
where  the  modus  operandi  seems  clear,  are  of  interest,  as  serving  to  illustrate 
the  theory  and  conclusions  upon  this  question  so  ably  set  forthby  Dr.  Mont- 
gomery. The  subject  of  Dr.  Friokhoffer's  case  was  the  tenth  child  of  healthy 
parents;  itself  was  a  well-nourished,  strong  boy.  The  following  particulars 
were  obserrod  the  day  after  birth : 

Above  the  left  elbow-joint  there  was  a  deep  stricture  of  the  skin  and  other 
soft  parts  down  to  the  bone;  the  parts  below  this  stricture  were  atrophied, 
but  OBdematous;  the  hand-joint  (m  the  radial  side  bent,  and  the  fingers  of  this 
hand  in  permanent  contraction. 

Below  the  left  knee-joint  there  was  a  still  sharper  stricture,  as  if  one  had 
divided  the  soft  parts  By  the  circuhir  incisioa  dowa  to  the  bone ;  still  the  cutis 
was  continued  from  one  coahioa  to  the  other;  the  w^ole  lower  leg  was 
atrophied,  but  (edematous,  and  upon  its  fore-part  were  three  parallel  and  cross- 
running  deoressions ;  the  foot  itself  was  twisted  inwards^  as  m  talipes  varus. 

The  middle  and  ring-fingers  of  the  right  hand  were  united  by  skia  from 
the  second  ioiat;  on  the  back  of  the  ring-finger,  directly  over  the  joint 
between  the  fore  and  middle  phalaox,  tiiere  was  a  protuberance  the  size  of  a 
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.pea,  caused  by  a  doable  striciore  before  jmd  behind  it,  like  those  on  the  left 
arm  and  leg. 

The  most  remarkable  appearance  was  a  strong  K^ment,  which  appeared  to 
be  a  continuation  of  the  skin  running  from  the  radial  aspect  of  the  foremost 
joint  of  the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand;  tbis  was  an  inch  and  a  half  lon^.  A 
simihur,  but  small,  wart-like  oontinaatiaB,  waa  found  at  the  extremitj  o?  the 
foremost  joint  of  the  right  little  finger. 

In  other  respects,  the  child  was  normally  made,  strong,  and  well  nourished. 
^  Unfortunately,  the  placenta  and  remains  of  the  ovum  nad  been  destroyed  at 
time  of  labour. 

According  to  the  midwife,  there  was  great  difficulty  in  the  delirerr  of  the 
shoulders,  and  she  had  aided  the  expulsion  by  hooking  her  finger  in  tne  arm- 
pit, whilst  during  a  pain  a  distinct  crackiuff  was  heani.  No  twisting  of  the 
cord  was  observed.  The  author  is  convinced  that  idl  the  strictures  were  caused 
by  the  cutting  of  the  strong  ligamentous  continuations  such  as  deseribed. 

The  first  thought  was  to  oomnlete  the  amputation  of  the  leg,  to  rid  the 
child  of  what  was  presumed  would  soon  be  a  burden.  But  after  ten  weeks,  it 
was  observed  that  the  strictured  spots  had  risen  up  considerably,  and  the  limbs 
had  acquired  a  more  perfect  nutrition. 
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